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PREFACE  TO  THIS  EDITION. 


The  First  Edition  of  The  Horse,  which  was  completed  in  the 
year  1831,  has  since  had  a  large  and  continued  sale:  and  in 
acknowledging  the  valuable  communications  which  have  been  made 
for  the  improvement  of  the  work,  it  is  satisfactory  to  the  Com- 
mittee to  be  able  to  state,  that  no  grave  errors  in  it  have  been 
pointed  out. 

Veterinary  science  has,  however,  made  great  progress  in  the 
last  twelve  years ;  the  Structure  of  the  Horse,  the  Injuries  and 
Diseases  to  which  he  is  subject,  and  the  Treatment  of  these,  have 
been  investigated,  in  this  country  and  abroad,  with  much  diligence 
and  success,  both  at  Colleges  and  in  Societies  devoted  to  the 
cultivation  of  Veterinary  knowledge,  and  by  practitioners  whose 
education  and  experience  render  their  observations  worthy  of 
great  respect. 

In  these  circumstances,  the  Society  intrusted  to  the  Author 
the  preparation  of  a  New  Edition  of  this  Treatise ;  and  he  has 
subjected  it  to  so  complete  a  revision,  as  to  render  it  in  many 
respects  a  new  work.  This  remark  applies  especially  to  the 
chapters  relating  to  the  Diseases  of  the  Horse. 


Vlll  PREFACB. 

The  rapid  improvement  which  has  been  made  in  the  art  of 
wood-cutting  since  the  First  Edition  was  published,  will  be 
apparent  by  comparing  the  portraits  of  Horses,  by  Mr.  Harvey, 
in  the  present  Edition,  with  the  cuts  in  the  original  work. 

The  Committee  are  indebted  to  the  able  author  of  the  Treatise 
of  Draught  for  the  revision  of  his  part  of  the  work. 

Since  the  year  1831  the  Committee  have  fulfilled  the  intention 
then  announced  by  them,  of  publishing  works  on  Cattle,  on 
Sheep,  on  Planting,  and  on  Husbandry  generally, — illustrated  by 
accounts  of  the  management  of  certain  select  farms  in  England 
and  Scotland,  and  by  a  minute  description  of  Flemish  Agricul- 
ture. A  volume  on  the  Dog,  and  on  other  domesticated  animals — 
Swine,  Rabbits,  Poultry, — is  preparing,  and  will  complete  the 
**  Farmer's  Series"  of  the  Library  of  Useful  Knowledge. 

By  Order  of  the  Committee, 

THOMAS  COATES,  Sbc. 

42,  Bedford  Square,  London, 
\*l  Marok,  1843. 


THE    HOKSE. 


CHAPTER  L 


ITS   EARLY    HISTORY. 

THAT  this  animal  existed  before  the  Flood,  the  researches  of  geologists 
afford  abundant  proof.  There  is  not  a  portion  of  Europe,  nor  scarcely  any 
part  of  the  globe,  from  the  tropcal  plains  of  India  to  the  frozen  regions  of 
Sihexia — bom  the  northern  extremities  of  the  New  World  to  the  veiy  southern 
point  of  America,  in  which  the  fossil  remains  of  the  horse  have  not  been  foond 
ming^  with  the  bones  of  the  hippopotamns,  the  elephant,  tho  rhinoceros,  the 
bear,  the  tiger,  the  deer,  and  yarious  other  animals,  some  of  which,  like  the 
mastodosi,  have  passed  away. 

There  is  scarcely  a  district  in  Great  Britain  in  which  the  fossil  remains  of  this 
animal  haye  not  been  disooyered.  In  the  majority  of  cases  the  bones  are  of  nearly 
the  same  size  with  those  of  the  common  breed  of  horses  at  the  present  day ; 
hot  in  South  America  the  bones  of  horses  of  a  gigantic  size  haye  been  dug  up. 

Whether  the  horse  had  then  become  the  senrant  of  man,  or  for  what  purpose 
he  was  used,  we  know  not.  Eyeiy  record  of  him  was  swept  away  by  the  gene- 
ral innndatioo,  except  that  the  ark  of  Noah  preseryed  a  remnant  of  the  race  for 
the  future  use  of  man  *• 

In  the  sacred  yolume,  which,  beside  its  higher  claims  to  stand  at  the  head  of 
*^  The  Fanner's  Idbrary,"  contains  the  oldest  authentic  history  of  past  transac- 
tkns,  an  enumeration  is  made  of  certain  yaluable  gifts  that  were  presented 
to  Ahraham  by  Pharaoh^  the  monarch  of  Egypt.  They  consisted  of  sheep, 
oxoi,  assea  male  and  female,  camels,  men-seryants  and  maid-seryants ;  but  the 
hoarse  is  not  mentioned  t.  This  can  scarcely  be  accounted  for,  except  on  the 
supposition  that  this  noble  animal  was  not  th^  found  in  Egypt,  or,  at  least,  had 
not  been  domesticated  there. 

The  first  allusion  to  the  horse,  after  the  period  of  the  Flood,  iB  a  perfectly 
inddental  one.  It  is  said  of  Anah,  the  son  of  Zibeon,  a  contemporary  of  Isaac, 
who  was  horn  about  the  year  before  Christ  1690,  that  he  found  the  mules  in  the 
wilderness— the  progeny  of  the  ass  and  the  horse — as  he  fed  the  asses  of  his 
Cither  X'  The  wilderness  referred  to  was  that  of  Idumea  or  Seir.  'Whether 
these  were  wild  horses  that  inhabited  the  deserts  of  Idumea,  or  had  been  sub- 
jugated by  man,  we  know  not.  History  is  altogether  silent  as  to  the  period 
when  the  connexion  commenced  or  was  renewed  between  the  human  being  and 
this  his  most  yaluable  seryant  §. 

*  An  intcrefting  account  of  the  hiitoxy  of  f  Gen.  zii.  16.          t  Oen,  xzzvi.  24. 

ibe  bone,  from  tbe  'esrliest  period,  hj  Col.  $  Colonel  Hamilton  Smith  has  the  fbllow- 

Hamilton  Smith,  ^U  he  foand  in  the  12th  ing  interesting  ohscrvations  on  the  cnrlf  history 

Tolnme  of  tbe  **  Kfttaralist'B  library."     Mr.  of  the  horse  :— **  We  know  so  little  of  the 

Karbeck  has  also  acme  Talnahle  remarks  on  primitive  seat  of  civilisation,  the  original  centre, 

tbe  same  subject,  in  the  14th  volume  of  the  perhaps  In  Bactria,  in  the  highei  valleys  of  the 
«Vetcrinaiian."                                             B 
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Nearly  a  century  after  this,  when  Jacoh  departed  from  Lahan,  a  ^gular 
account  is  given  of  the  numher  of  goats  and  sheep,  and  camels,  and  oxen,  and 
asses  which  he  possessed ;  hut  no  mention  is  made  of  the  horse  *.  This  also 
would  lead  to  the  conclusion  that  the  horse  was  either  not  known  or  was  not 
used  in  Canaan  at  that  early  period. 

Another  century  or  more  passed  on,  and  waggons-— conreyances  drawn  by 
animals— were  sent  to  Canaan  to  bring  Joseph's  &ther  into  Egypt.  No  mention 
is  made  of  the  kind  of  animals  by  which  these  vehicles  were  drawn ;  but  thero 
are  many  fragments  of  the  architecture  of  the  early  ages,  and  particularly  of  the 
Egyptian  ardiltecture,  in  which  the  chariots,  even  on  state  occasions,  were  drawn 
by  oxen.  We  cannot,  however,  come  to  any  certain  conclusion  from  this ;  but,at  no 
distant  period,  while  Joseph  and  his  father  were  still  living,  a  famine,  preceded 
by  several  years  of  plenty,  occurred  in  Egypt.  Joseph,  who  had  arrived  at  the 
chief  office  in  the  state  under  Pharaoh,  had  availed  himself  of  the  dieapness  of 
the  com  during  the  plentiful  years,  and  had  accumulated  great  quantities  of  it 
in  the  royal  granaries,  which  he  afterwards  sold  to  the  starving  people  for 
money,  as  long  as  it  lasted,  and  then  for  their  cattle  and  hones* 

This  is  the  first  certain  mention  of  the  horse  in  sacred  or  profane  history;  but 
it  affords  no  clue  as  to  the  purposes  to  which  this  animal  was  then  devoted.  In 
a  few  years,  however,  after  the  cessation  of  this  famine,  some  elucidation  of  this 
interesting  point  is  obtained.  When  Jacob  lay  on  his  deathbed,  he  called  hia 
sons  around  him,  and,  under  the  influence  of  that  inspiration  which  has  been 
withheld  in  later  times,  prophesied  what  would  be  the  character  and  fate  of 
their  descendants.  Of  Dan  he  says,  ^^  Dan  shall  be  a  serpent  by  the  way,  an 
adder  in  the  path  that  biteth  the  horse's  heels,  so  that  his  rider  shall  fall  back- 
ward t."  We  haye  nothing  here  to  do  with  the  fulfilment  of  this  prediction. 
That  which  principally  concerns  the  reader  is  the  office  which  is,  for  the  first 
time,  assigned  to  the  horse.    He  is  ridden. 

We  hear  no  more  of  the  horse  until  the  time  of  Job,  who  lived  about 
twenty  years  before  the  Israelites  were  brought  out  of  Egypt  by  Moses.  Ho 
was  well  acquainted  with  the  horse,  and  admired  him  on  account  of  his  unrivalled 
beauty  and  the  purposes  to  which  he  was  deyoted.  Job's  description  of  the  horse  is 
quoted  in  almost  every  work  on  the  subject,  and  Dr.  Blair  cites  it  as  an  instance 
of  the  sublimity  of  the  inspired  writers.  "  Hast  thou" — the  Divine  Being  is 
supposed  to  inquire  of  Job— ^' given  tbe  horse  his  strength  ?  Hast  thou  clothed 
bis  neck  with  his  beautiful  mane  ?  The  glory  of  liis  nostrils  is  terrible.  He 
paweth  in  the  valley,  and  rejoiceth  in  his  strength.  He  hurries  on  to  meet  the 
armed  men — ^he  mocketh  at  fear — ^he  tumeth  not  his  back'  from  the  sword.  Tho 
quiyer  rattleth  against  him — the  glittering  spear  and  the  shield — he  swallow- 
eth  the  ground  with  fierceness  and  rage  ;  neither  believeth  he  tlmt  it  is  the 
sound  of  the  trumpet  (ordering  a  retreat).  He  saith  among  tho  trumpets. 
Ha !  ha ! — and  he  smelleth  the  battle  afiur  off,  and  heareth  the  thunder  of  the 
captains  and  the  shouting  j:." 

It  appears  from  this  that  the  horse,  nearly  1600  yean  before  the  birth  of  Christ, 

Oxtts,  or  in  Cashmere,  whence   knowledge  vene,  alto  signifies  tho  mano   of  a  hone, 

radiated  to  China,  India,  and  Egypt,  that  it  Whoever  has  ohierved  1  nw  much  the  mane  of 

may  he  surmised  that  the  first  domestication  a  thorough-hrcd  perfect  horse,  and  under  some 

of  the  posi'dUuffian  horse  was  acJiievod  in  momentary  excitement,  contributes    to  the 

Central  Asia,  or  commenced  nearly  simultane-  noblcnesa  of  his  appearance,  wiil  enter  into 

OQsly  in  several  regions  where  the  wild  ani-  the  sublimity  of  the  question,   **  Hast  tbou 

mals  of  the  horse  form  existed.''  clothed  his  neck  with  his  beautiful  mane  ? " 

•  Oen.  xxxillS.  f  Gen.  xlix.  17.  To  •*  clothing  the  neck  with   thunder"  no 

X  Job  xxxix.  10 — ^25.     Tbe  Hebrew  word  meaning  can  bo  attached. 
Which  ia  traoilatod  « thunder  "in  the  19th 
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w»  used  for  tbe  purposes  of  war.  The  noblo  animal  which  Job  described 
belonged  to  the  cavalry  service  of  that  time. 

The  same  author  assigns  to  him  another  task.  Job  had  been  previonsly 
apealdng  of  the  oetrich  and  of  the  hunting  of  that  bird,  and  ho  says,  "  What 
time  she  lifteth  herself  on  high,"— springs  from  the  ground  as  she  runs^^^^  she 
mmeth  the  horse  and  his  rider  *." 

In  leas  than  twenty  years  alter  this,  we  are  told  that  Pharaoh ''  took  600  chosen 
diariots  and  all  the  horses  and  chiuiots  of  Egypt,  and  all  the  horsemen,  and 
punaed  the  Israelites  to  the  Red  Sea  t. "  Here  we  seem  to  have  three  distinct 
daases  of  horses^  the  chosen  chariot  horse,  the  more  ordinaiy  chariots,  and  the 
cavalry.  In  &ct,  the  power  and  value  of  the  horse  were  now  fully  appreciated. 
Buxtorff  says  that  the  word  '^  paraah,"  or  ^  horsemani"  is  derived  from  tho 
Hebrew  root  to  prick  or  spur,  and  that  the  rider  derived  his  name  from  the  use 
of  the  spur.  It  would  seem  that  riding  was  at  this  period  not  only  a  fampmr 
exBTciae,  but  had  attained  a  degree  of  perfection  not  generally  imagined  %, 

In  what  country  the  horse  was  first  domesticated  there  are  no  records  certainly 
to  determine.  The  most  ancient  of  all  histories  is  silent  as  to  his  existence  in 
the  time  of  Abraham ;  although  it  can  hardly  be  imagined  that  this  noble  animal 
was  not  used  when  Nimrod  foimded  the  Babylonish  monarchy,  full  200  hundred 
yeacs  before  the  birth  of  Abraham-— or  Semiramis,  150  years  afterwards,  reigned 
over  the  same  country— or  the  Shepherd  Kings,  a  little  while  before  that  period, 
oonqnered  Egypt.  It  a  natural  to  imagine  that  the  domestication  of  the  horse 
was  coeval  with  the  establishment  of  civilisation. 

The  author  was  disposed,  in  a  former  edition  of  this  work,  to  trace  the  first 
domestication  of  the  horse  to  Egypt ;  but  farther  consideration  has  induced  him 
to  adopt  the  opinion  of  Colonel  Hamilton  Smith,  that  it  took  place  in  Central 
Asia,  and  perhaps  nearly  simultaneously  in  the  several  regions  where  the  wild 
anunals  of  the  horse  form  existed.  From  the  higher  valleys  of  the  Oxus  and 
iiom  Cashmere  the  knowledge  of  his  usefulness  seems  to  have  radiated  to 
China,  India,  and  Egypt  §. 

The  original  horse  of  the  southern  and  western  countries  came  from  tho 
north-eastern  part  of  Asia,  the  domicile  of  those  who  escaped  from  the  ravages 
of  the  Flood.  Indeed,  without  the  aid  of  the  horse,  the  advancement  of  colonisa- 
tion wonld  have  been  exceedingly  slow. 

Colmiel  Smith  is  perfectly  correct  when  he  says  that  '^  to  ancient  Egypt  we 
appear  to  be  indebted  for  the  first  systematic  attention  to  reviving  and  improving 
the  breeds  of  horses ;  numerous  carved  or  outlined  pictures  represent  steeds  whose 
symmetry,  beauty,  and  colour  attest  that  they  are  designed  from  high-bred 
types."  Grooms  also  are  represented  as  ''  rubbing  their  joints  and  sedulously 
attending  to  their  comfort  on  every  proper  occasion."  The  horses,  in  all  thoso 
tasteful  works  of  art,  are  represented  as  either  being  loose  or  harnessed  to 
chariots ;  no  mounted  cavalry  are  to  be  seen  until  a  comparatively  late  period. 
It  18  the  same  with  the  bas-reliefs  of  Persepolis.  On  the  frieze,  however,  of  the 
temple  of  Minervaj  in  the  Acropolis  of  Athens,  built  many  years  before  the 
destruction  of  Persepolis,  there  were  numerous  figures  of  men  on  horseback,  but 
not  one  of  a  horse  harnessed  to  a  chariot.  The  following  cut  was  faithfully  copied 
firom  the  frieze  of  that  temple.  This  is  a  singular  feet,  and  might  lead  to  a  very 
wrong  conclusion— namely,  that  the  chariot  was  in  common  use  in  Pci-sia,  and 
not  known  in  Greece ;  whereas  the  Persians  were  far  more  decidedly  a  nation  of 
honemen  than  the  Crreeks,  but  chariots  were  occasionally  used  by  them  in  their 
solenm  festivals  in  honour  of  their  divinities,  and  therefore  naturally  found  on 

•  Job  ^^^T  18.         t  Exod.  xiv.  9.  X  Berengcr's  History  of  Horioman«bip,  i,  U, 

§  Naturalitt*!  Library,  vol.  xii.  p.  76. 
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the  frieze  of  their  temples.    Among  the  Greeks,  however,  chariots  were  never 
used  for  the  purposes  of  war,  but  only  in  their  public  games  *. 


The  breeding  of  the  horse,  and  his  employment  for  pleasure  and  in  war,  were 
forbidden  to  the  Israelites.  They  were  commanded  to  hough  or  hamstring 
those  that  were  taken  in  war.     The  sheep  yielded  them  their  wool,  and  the 


*  It  may  uot  be  utolen  to  pause  for  a  mo- 
mout,  and  study  the  form  and  character  of 
theio  hones  and  their  riders. 

There  is  considerable  difference  in  the  form 
and  action  of  the  two  horses.  The  rightpliand 
one,  and  the  foremost  of  the  two,  is  sadly 
defective  in  the  portions  of  the  fore-^irms 
which  we  are  permitted  to  sec.  The  near 
one  is  poorly  supplied  with  muscle. 

The  off-horse  is  out  of  all  keeping.  The 
laqje  ears  placed  so  low ;  the  clumsy  swelling 
of  the  lower  part  of  the  neck ;  the  bad  union 
of  it  with  the  breast ;  the  length  and  thinness 
of  the  barrel  compared  with  the  bulk  of  the 
fore  parts,  notwithstanding  the  natutal  and 
graceful  position  of  the  hind  legs,  show  no 
fittle  want  of  skill  in  the  statuary. 

The  more  animated  head  of  the  left  and 
hinder  horse,  the  inflated  nostril*  the  opening 
of  the  month,  the  form  and  prominence  of  the 
eye,  and  the  laying  of  the  ears,  sufficiently 
confirm  the  accounts  which  we  have  of  the 
spirit— sometimes  untamcable— of  the  primi- 
tive horses.  The  neck,  however,  is  too  short 
even  for  one  with  these  immense  forehands ;  it 
springs  badly  out  of  the  chest ;  the  shoulder  is 
very  defective;  but  the  fore-arms,  their  ex- 
pression and  their  position,  are  exceedingly 
good;  the  long  fore-arms  and  short  leg  are 


excellent ;  and  so  are  the  off  fetlock  and  foot ; 
but  the  barrel  is  deficient,  the  carcase  is  lengthy, 
and  the  hind  quarters  are  weak  compared  with 
the  fore-arms. 

The  beautiful  execution  of  the  riders  can* 
not  escape  observation.  The  perfeet  Oreeian 
face,  the  admirable  expression  of  the  counts* 
nance,  the  rounding  and  perfection  of  every 
limb,  are  suflSdent  proofs  that  the  riders  were 
portraits,  as  probably  the  horses  were  to  a  very 
considerable  extent. 

These  animals  remind  us  of  some  of  the 
heavy  ones  of  the  present  day  particularly ; 
they  have  the  beauties  and  the  defects  of 
many  of  the  modem  Holstein  horses;  they 
are  high,  but  perhaps  heavy-actioned ;  eoarsge- 
ous,  spirited,  possibly  fierce.  They  exhibit 
the  germs  of  many  future  improvements,  and, 
taken  altogetlier,  may  bo  examined  with  con- 
siderable pleasure,  remembering  that  they  are 
horses  of  nearly  2300  years  sgo.  Art  has 
done  much  for  die  horse  since  that  period,  but 
the  countenance  and  figure  of  the  human  being 
were  at  that  time  perfect.  These  horsemen 
have  not  even  the  switch  to  guide  the  animal ; 
but  they  are  holding  by  the  mane  with  tlte 
left  hand,  and  are  evidently  directing  the  hone 
by  pulling  the  mane,  or  pressing  the  neck  with 
the  right  hand  a  little  higher  up* 
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CBfttle  their  milk,  and  both  of  them  their  flesh.  By  the  latter  of  these  animals 
&e  land  was  tilled,  and  the  corn  trodden  out ;  while  the  mlers  and  the  judges, 
and  even  the  kings  of  Israel,  are  carried  by  asses.  The  horse  is  occasioimliy 
menti<med  in  the  early  period  of  the  Israelitish  commonwealth.  No  definite 
duty,  however,  is  assigned  to  him ;  and  it  is  said  of  the  then  monarch  that  *^  He 
ihaU  not  multiply  horses  to  himself*."  There  were  two  reasons  for  this : 
they  were  destined  to  be  a  peculiar  people,  preserring  in  the  narrow  confines 
of  their  coontiy  the  knowledge  and  worship  of  the  tme  God :  therefore  they 
were  forbidden  the  means  of  wandering  to  other  lands.  The  nature  of  their 
oountiy  likewise  forbade  the  extensive  breeding  of  the  horse.  It  consisted,  in 
a  great  measure,  of  mountains^  and  was  bounded  on  the  west  by  the  sea,  and  on 
three  other  sides  by  deserts.  It  was  not  until  the  time  of  Solomon,  600  years 
after  the  Israelites  had  left  Egypt,  that  the  horse  was  domesticated  among 
them ;  and  then  so  rapidly  did  he  increase  that  Solomon  had  a  thousaod  and 
four  hundred  chariots,  and  twelve  thousand  cavalry,  and  stabling  for  forty  thou- 
sand horsesf .     The  greater  part  of  these  horses  were  imported  from  Egypt. 

The  sacred  historian  gives  the  price  both  of  tho  chariots  and  the  hones. 
It  is  the  oldest  document  of  the  kind  on  record.  The  horse,  including  pro- 
bably the  expense  of  the  journey,  cost  160  shekels  of  silver,  or  rather  more 
than  £l7t-  The  chariot  cost  600  shekels,  or  a  little  more  than  £68.  Of  the 
comparative  value  of  money  at  that  period  it  is  impossible  to  speak ;  but  it  was 
probably  many  times  greater  than  at  present. 

It  is  a  question  yet  disputed,  whether  the  use  of  chariots  or  the  art  of  riding 
was  first  cultivated.  According  to  Colonel  Hamilton  Smith,  the  northern 
nations  were  exclusively  riders.  At  Nineveh,  in  Asia  Minor,  and  India,  tlicy 
were  both  charioteers  and  riders.  In  Greece,  Palestine,  and  Egypt,  they  were 
originally  charioteers  only  ^.  Tho  probability,  however,  is,  tliat  although  ono 
might  prevail  in  particular  eras  and  countries,  the  other  would  not  long  remain 
unpractised  II . 

Before  a  sketch  of  the  history  of  the  European  horso  is  attempted,  it  may 
be  interesting  to  collect  the  accounts  given  by  historians  of  the  diaracter  and 
management  of  the  horse  in  eariier  periods. 

Upper  Egypt  and  Ethiopia  were  inhabited  by  horsemen,  of  wild  and  preda- 
cious habits ;  plundering  those  who  fell  into  their  power,  or  hiring  themselves 
to  increase  the  army  of  any  foreign  potentate.  Many  troops  of  them  attended 
Xerxes  in  his  expedition  into  Greece. 

In  Libya,  Numidia,  Mauritania,  and  the  settlements  on  the  northern  coast 
of  Africa,  comprising  Morocco,  Barbary,  Tunis,  and  Tripoli  of  tho  present  day, 
and  the  northern  part  of  the  Sahara,  or  Great  Desert,  the  horses  were  numerous 
and  fleet,  ^lian  describes  them  as  being  somewhat  slenderly  made,  and  seldom 
carrying  much  flesh ;  requiring  little  care  and  attendance  from  their  owners ; 
content  with  the  common  pasture  which  the  country  aflbrded,  and  on  which 
they  were  turned,  without  further  care  or  notice,  as  soon  as  their  work  was 
done.    Their  present  treatment  is  not  a  great  deal  better. 

They  were  at  first  ridden,  as  they  are  represented  on  the  fresco  of  the 
Parthenon,  without  either  bridle  or  saddle ;  and  the  rider  had  nothing  but 
a  switch  or  stick  by  which  to  guide  them.  This  is  said  to  have  given  them 
on  ungraceful  and  awkward  appearance  ;    their  necks  being   straight  nnd 

*  Dent.  xvn.  16-         t  1  King*  x.  26.  ||  Berongei^s  Hi«i.  of  Honemanshlp,  vol.  i. 

:  1  Kings  z.  29.  p.  11  If. 

i  K&t.  Lib.,  vol.  ziL  p.  88. 

5  Tbii  it  a  work  of  gn»t  rcaeareli  md  fidcUty.  We  hate  foand  it  truly  invaluable  in  our 
InvettigatioB  of  the  early  history  of  the  hone. 
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extended)  and  tliclr  noses  pointing  somewhat  upwards.  "It may,  in 
degree,"  says  Berenger,  "  be  difficult  to  conceive  how  a  wand  or  stick  could 
bo  sufficient  to  guide  or  control  a  spirited  or  obstinate  horse  in  the  violence  of 
his  course,  or  the  tumult  of  battle ;  but  the  attention,  docility,  and  memory 
of  this  animal  are  such,  that  it  is  hard  to  say  to  what  a  degree  of  obedience  he 
may  not  be  reduced.  There  is  no  reason  why  these  horses  should  not  be 
brought  to  imderstand  the  intention  and  obey  the  will  of  his  rider  with  as 
much  certainty  oud  I'eadiness  as  our  cart-horses  in  our  crowded  streets  attend 
to  the  voice  of  their  driver,  by  which  they  are  almost  solely  governed*."  The 
older  writers  say  that  the  horse  was  touched  on  the  right  of  the  face,  to  make 
him  go  forward — on  the  left,  to  direct  him  to  the  right — on  the  muzzle,  when 
he  was  required  to  stop ;  while  the  heel  was  used  to  urge  him  forward.  The 
guidance  of  the  horse  by  the  gentle  touch  of  the  fingers  is  well  repi-esented  in 
the  engraving  given  at  page  4. 

.  Passing  the  Isthmus  of  Suez,  ancient  writers  say  not  a  word  of  the  horses 
of  Arabia.  These  deserts  were  not  then  inhabited  by  this  noble  animal, 
or  there  was  nothing  about  him  worthy  of  record. 

Palestine,  during  the  later  periods  of  the  Jewish  monarchy,  contidned  nume- 
rous horses.  Mention  has  been  made  of  the  forty  thousand  stalls  for  horses 
built  by  Solomon ;  but  they  were  all  brought  from  Egypt,  and  a  very  little 
portion  of  the  Holy  Land  was  ever  devoted  to  the  breeding  of  horses  after  the 
settlement  of  the  Israelites  in  it. 

Syria  acquired  little  reputation  on  this  account,  nor  did  Asia  Minor  gene- 
rally, with  the  exception  of  the  country  around  Colophon,  between  Smyrna 
and  Ephesus,  whose  cavalry  was  so  numerous  and  well  trained  that  they  were 
always  in  request  as  mercenaries,  and  deemed  to  be  invinciblef. 

We  pust  now  travel  to  Armenia,  on  the  west  of  Media,  before  we  meet 
with  aimhing  to  arrest  our  steps.  A  beautiful  breed  of  horses  was  cultivated 
in  this  dutrict.  The  chariot  of  Xerxes  was  drawn  by  Armenian  horses,  being 
the  stateliest  and  the  noblest  which  his  extensive  empire  could  produce^. 

Some  writei's,  describing  the  horse  at  a  later  period,  mention  the  great  care 
that  was  taken  of  the  dressing  and  adorning  of  the  mane.  Vegetius  gives  a 
long  account  of  ibis.  It  was  cut  into  the  form  of  an  arch  or  bow ;  or  it  was 
parted  m  the  middle,  that  the  hair  might  fall  down  on  either  side ;  or,  more 
generally,  it  was  left  long  and  flowing  on  the  right  side — a  custom  which  has 
been  retained  to  the  present  day$. 

Many  old  sculptures  prove  that  the  horsemen  of  almost  every  country 
mounted  on  the  right  side  of  the  animal.  There  are  a  few  exceptions  to  this. 
l*he  mane  hanging  on  that  side  would  assist  the  rider  in  getting  on  the  horse; 
There  were  not  any  stirrups  in  those  days.  The  modem  horseman  always 
mounts  on  the  left  side,  yet  the  mane  is  turned  to  the  right  |I. 

Media  produced  numerous  horses  of  the  same  character  as  those  from  Armenia. 

Cappadooia  stood  highest  of  all  the  eastern  countries  for  its  breed  of 
horses ;  not  perhaps  so  speedy  as  those  from  some  other  districts,  but  dls- 

*  Silius  Italicus  thus  dcscribci  the  manage-        f  In  all  long  and  tedious  wan  the  assistaDce 

went  of  the  early  hone : —  of  the  Colophonian  troope  was  courted,  and  iho 

"  Paret  in  obsequium  lontse  mode  ramino  V^^^7  'J^*^  obtained  supplies  from  them  were  so 

Ytrgs,  [fneni."  certain  of  success,  that  KoAo^f^a  ri94if€u,  and, 

Vcrbera  sunt  prsecepta  fugse,  sunt  yerbcra  afterwards  among  the  Romans,  «  Colopbonem 

"  All  needless  here  the  bit's  coeroiTc  foree  imponere,"  were  used  proverbially  for  putUng 

To  guide  the  motions  of  the  pliant  hone  :  »  conclusion  to  any  aflFair.     Stntbo,  lib.  xiv. 

FormM  by  the  rod  alone,  its  aids  they  know,         t  Berenger,  toI.  i.  p.  20. 

And  stop  and  turn  obedient  to  the  blow  ^.'»         §  ^°«o  J^^f  «*  ^^^  jacUU  recumWl 

in  armo. —  Virgil, 

\  Berenger,  vol.  i.  pp.  24  and  26.  0  Vegetius,  lib.  it.  c  7. 
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ta^gnished  for  their  stately  appearance  and  loftjr  action.  Old  BlnndeYiIk^ 
fiom  the  inspection  of  many  of  the  ancient  scolptarea,  says  that  these  were 
JBOTB  heary-headed  than  the  heroes  of  the  Parthiana*.  Perfaape  they  were  so ; 
Int  no  one  can  diapate  the  statelinefB  of  their  fignie,  and  their  proud  and  high 
Ad  equal  step.  Although  often  ridden,  they  were  hetter  caknlated  ibr  the 
cbaziot.  Thia  kind  of  hone  seems  to  hare  pleased  the  ancients ;  and  their 
painters  and  statoaries  are  fond  of  exhibiting  them  in  their  most  striking 
attitudes.  The  horses  in  the  cut  at  the  commencement  of  this  chapter  are 
illustnitiTe  of  the  remark.  Oppian  says  of  them,  what  is  true  at  the  present 
day  of  many  horses  of  this  character,  ^  when  young,  they  are  delicate  and 
weak  ;  hut  strength  comes  with  years,  and,  contrary  to  other  horses,  they  are 
better  and  more  powerful  when  adTanced  in  aget." 

The  Parthians  fought  on  foot  in  the  army  of  Xerxes.  Either  they  had 
not  b^:un  to  be  celebrated  as  horsemen,  or  there  were  reasons  whidi  no  aathor 
states  for  their  being  dismounted  at  that  time.  No  rery  long  period,  howerer, 
passed  before  they  became  some  of  the  most  expert  rideis  that  the  worid  eonld 
prodnee,  and  were  reckoned,  and  justly  so,  almost  iuTinrible.  They  are 
described  ss  being  exceedingly  actire  and  dexterous  in  the  management  of  their 
horses.  They  were  as  formidable  in  flight  as  m  attack,  and  would  often  turn 
on  the  back  of  the  animal,  and  pour  on  their  pursuers  a  cloud  of  arrows  that 
at  (moe  changed  the  fortune  of  the  day. 

Vegetios  gircs  a  singular  account  of  the  manner  of  their  breaking  in  their 
horses,  and  rendering  them  sore- footed  when  galloping  otct  the  most  irregular 
and  dsmgerous  grounds;  for  they  were  lighter  and  hardier  horses  than  those  of  the 
Cappadocians  or  Medea,  and  better  for  their  peculiar  pace  and  manner  of  fight- 
ing. A  spot  of  diy  and  lerel  ground  was  selected,  on  which  various  troughs  or 
boxes,  filled  with  chalk  or  day,  wero  placed  at  irregular  distancea,  ai^  with 
much  irregularity  of  surface  and  of  height.  Here  the  horses  were  taken  for 
exercise  ;  and  they  had  many  a  stumble  and  many  a  foil  as  they  galloped  over 
this  strangely  uneren  course ;  but  they  graduaUy  learned  to  lift  their  ftet 
higher,  and  to  bend  their  knees  better,  and  to  deal  their  steps  sometimes 
shorter  and  sometimes  longer,  as  the  ground  required,  until  they  eould  earry 
their  riders  with  ease  and  safety  over  the  most  irregular  and  dai^erous  places. 
Then  it  was  that  the  Parthians  oould  fully  put  into  practice  their  foTourite 
manceuYie,  and  turn  upon  and  destroy  their  unsuspecting  foes.  They  oould 
also  trayel  an  almost  incredible  distance  without  food  or  rest^. 

To  the  Scythians,  the  Medea,  and  the  Parthians,  in  after  timea,  and  in  rapid 
Buocesnon  (if,  inde^,  they  were  not  different  names  for  hordes  of  one  common 
origin),  succeeded  the  Ostraoes,  the  Urals,  the  Mongula,  the  Calmucks,  the 
Nogays,  the  Visigoths,  the  Ostrogoths,  and  the  Huns — aU  people  of  the  yast 
plains  of  Central  A^  which  has  been  well  denominated  the  nursery  of 
nations.  These  were  aJl  horsemen.  Some  of  their  leaders  could  bring  from 
two  to  three  hundred  thousand  horsemen  into  the  field.  The  speed  of  their 
marches ;  their  attacks  and  their  retreats ;  the  hardihood  to  which  they  inured 
themsdres  and  the  <!«iwiAla  by  which  they  were  carried ;  the  incursion,  and  often 
settlement,  of  horde  after  horde,  each  as  numerous  as  that  to  which  it  succeeded  ; 
—these  are  circumstances  that  must  not  be  forgotten  in  our  rapid  sketch  of  the 
horse. 

At  the  end  of  the  eighth  century,  when  the  Saracens  orerran  a  great  part  of 
Europe,  they  brought  with  them  a  force  of  200,000  cavalry,  in  a  much  higher 
state  of  discipline  than  the  Goths  and  Huns  of  former  ages. 


*  BluiMlevinc'iFowerChirfertOflkef,p.3.        t  Qno»  «n«  •<!«»»  P*rtha»  milHa  cnnat 
t  BcieDgery  voL  i.  p.  22.  eqan&— PropeWiiw,  lib.  It.  eleg.  3. 
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Of  the  hones  in  the  sonth  of  Asia  and  the  east  of  the  Indas  little  meniioift 
ocean,  except  that  both  chariots  and  cavalry  were  summoned  from  this  distant 
legion  to  swell  the  army  of  Xerxes. 

Celebrated  as  the  horses  of  Persia  afterwards  became,  they  were  few,  and 
of  an  inferior  kind,  until  the  reign  of  Cyrus.  That  monarch,  whose  life  was 
devoted  to  the  amelioration  and  happiness  of  his  people,  saw  how  admir* 
ably  Persia  was  adapted  for  the  breeding  of  horses,  and  how  necessary  was 
their  introduction  to  the  maintenance  of  the  independence  of  his  oountiy* 
He  therefore  devoted  himself  to  the  encouragement  and  improvement  of  the 
breed  of  horses.  He  granted  peculiar  privileges  to  those  who  possessed  a  certain 
number  of  these  animals;  so  that  at  length  it  was  deemed  ignominious  in  a  Peraiaa 
to  be  seen  in  public,  except  on  horseback.  At  first  the  Persians  vied  with  each 
other  in  the  beauty  of  their  horses,  and  the  splendour  of  their  clothing ;  and 
incurred  the  censure  of  the  historian,  that  they  were  more  desirous  of  aitttng 
at  their  ease  than  of  approving  themselves  dexterous  and  bold  horsemen*  ; 
but  under  such  a  monarch  as  Cyrus  they  were  soon  inspired  with  a  nobler 
ambition,  and  became  the  best  cavaliy  of  the  East.  The  native  Penian  horse 
was  BO  highly  prized,  that  Alexander  considered  one  of  them  the  noblest  gift 
he  could  bestow ;  and  when  the  kings  of  Parthia  would  propitiate  their  divini* 
ties  by  the  most  costly  sacrifice,  a  Penian  horse  was  offered  on  the  altar. 

Vcgetius  has  preserved  a  description  of  the  Persian  hone,  which  proves  him 
to  have  been  a  valuable  animal,  according  to  the  notions  of  those  times ;  but 
capable  of  much  improvement,  according  to  the  standard  of  a  more  modem 
period.  He  says  that  ^^  they  surpassed  other  horses  in  the  pride  and  grace* 
fulness  of  their  paces,  which  were  so  soft  and  easy  as  to  please  and  relieve, 
rather  than  fatigue  the  rider,  and  that  the  pace  was  as  safe  as  it  was  pleasant ; 
and  that,  when  they  were  bred  on  a  large  scale,  they  constituted  a  considerable 
part  of  their  owner's  revenue."  He  adds,  as  a  commendation,  ^'  the  graceful 
arching  of  their  necks,  so  that  their  chins  leaned  upon  their  breasts,  while  their 
pace  was  something  between  a  gallop  and  an  amble."  The  horsemen  of  tho 
present  day  would  decidedly  object  to  both  of  these  things,  and  that  which 
follows  would  be  a  still  more  serious  cause  of  objection : — *'*'  They  were  subject 
to  tire  upon  a  long  march  or  journey,  and  then  were  of  a  temper  which,  unless 
awed  and  subdued  by  discipline  and  exercise,  inclined  them  to  obstinacy  and 
mbellion ;  yet,  with  all  their  heat  and  anger,  they  were  not  difficult  to  bo 
pacified." 

Both  the  soldier  and  the  horse  were  often  covered  with  armour  from  head  to 
foot.  They  adopted  much  of  the  tactics  of  the  Parthians  in  their  pretended 
flight.  Even  when  retreating  in  earnest,  they  annoyed  their  pursnen  by  the 
continual  diBcharge  of  their  arrows.  Arrian  gives  a  curious  account  of  their 
manner  of  riduig.  They  had  no  bridles,  like  the  Greeks ;  but  they  governed 
their  horses  by  means  of  a  thong  or  strap,  cut  from  the  raw  hide  of  a  bull,  and 
which  they  bound  across  their  noses.  On  the  inside  of  this  noseband  were 
little  pointed  pieces  of  iron,  or  brass,  or  ivoiy,  moderately  sharp.  In  tho 
mouth  was  a  small  piece  of  iron,  in  the  form  of  a  small  bar,  to  whidi  the  reins 
were  tied,  and  with  which  the  noseband  was  connected.  \Vhen  the  reins  wen 
pulled,  the  small  teeth  on  the  noseband  pinched  the  horse,  and  compelled  him 
to  obey  the  will  of  the  rider.  The  modem  caveson  was  probably  derived  from 
this  inventionf. 

It  is  time  to  proceed  to  the  early  histoiy  of  the  hone  in  Europe.  Many 
colonics  of  Egyptians  emigrated  to  Greece.  They  carried  with  them  the  love 
of  the  horse,  and  as  many  of  these  noble  animals  as  their  ships  would  contain. 

•  AthcnaBui.  lib.  xU.  4.  f  Anian.  Hiit,  Ind.  lib.  17.    9cnmgw^  vol.  I.  p.  301. 
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U  woold  appear  that  tlie  first  colony,  about  the  time  of  the  birth  of  Moses, 
kiided  in  Theasaly,  in  the  north  of  Greece.  Their  appearance  mounted  on 
henrbftck,  according  to  the  old  &ble,  terrified  the  native  inhabitants,  and  they 
isd  in  all  directions,  imagining  that  their  country  was  attacked  by  a  set  of 
aooatevs,  half  horse  and  half  man,  and  they  called  them  Centaurs.  Such  was 
the  origin  of  the  figures  which  are  not  unfrequent  among  the  remains  of  ancient 
sealplttre. 

Another  and  a  more  natural  interpretation  offers  itself  to  the  mind  of  the 
boraeman.  The  Thessalians  were  the  pride  of  the  Grecian  caraliy .  B<!fore  the 
other  piOTincea  of  Greece  were  scarcely  acquainted  with  the  name  of  the  horse 
their  sabjugation  of  him  was  so  complete,  that,  in  the  language  of  another  poet 
•f  &r  later  days,  but  not  inferior  to  any  that  Greece  ever  knew, 

"  Thetc  gallanU 
Had  witcbcnfl  in*t — thej  grew  unto  their  seat, 
And  to  nicb  wondrous  doing  brought  their  hone 
At  they  had  been  incorpaed,  and  demi-natoicd 
With  the  hnro  beast  •." 

Heooeihe  origin  of  the  fitble  and  of  all  the  expressiye  sculptures.  Bucephalus, 
tiie  fiiYOurite  war-horse  of  Alexander,  was  probably  of  this  breed.  He  would 
permit  no  one  to  mount  him  but  his  master,  and  he  always  knelt  down  to 
recciTe  him  on  his  hack.  Alexander  rode  him  at  the  battle  of  the  Hydaspes, 
in  wluch  the  noble  steed  received  his  death-wound.  For  once  he  was  disobe- 
dient to  the  commands  of  his  master :  he  hastened  from  the  heat  of  the  fight ; 
he  brought  Alexander  to  a  place  where  he  was  secure  from  danger  ;  ho  knelt 
for  him  to  alight,  and  then  dropped  down  and  diedf. 

Sxty  years  afterwards,  another  colony  of  Egyptians  landed  in  the  Muthem 
part  of  Greece,  and  they  introduced  the  knowledge  of  the  horse  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Athens.  Their  leader  was  called  Erichthonius,  or  the  horse- 
breaker;  and  after  his  death,  like  the  first  Centaur,  he  found  a  place  in  the 
Zodiac  under  the  name  of  ^  The  Archer."  Erichthonius  likewise  occupied  a 
situation  among  the  constellations,  and  was  termed  Auriga,  or  the  charioteer. 

The  Thessalians  always  maintained  their  character  as  the  first  and  the 
choicest  of  the  Grecian  cavalry.  In  point  of  fact,  it  was  the  only  part  of  the 
country  in  which  horses  could  with  decided  advantage  be  bred.  It  abounded  in 
rich  pastures,  whereas  the  rest  of  Greece  was  comparatively  dry  and  barren^. 

From  various  of  the  Greek  authors  we  can  very  satisfactorily  trace  the  rapid 
improvement  which  about  this  time  took  place  in  the  character  and  management 
of  the  horse.  It  has  been  stated  that  the  soil  and  produce  of  Greece  were  not 
favourable  for  the  breeding  of  horses,  and  that  it  could  be  a  matter  of  profit 
only  in  Thessaly.  They  soon,  however,  became  necessary  in  almost  every  part 
of  the  country,  both  for  oiFence  and  defence ;  therefore,  in  most  of  the  cities,  and 
particularly  in  Athens  and  in  Sparta,  in  order  to  induce  the  inliabitants  to  keep 
the  requisite  number,  a  new  order  of  citizens  was  instituted,  deemed  the  second 

*  Bhakapeare,  Hamlet,  Act  W.  scene  7.  authors  sro  most  celebrated.  For  vfUkh  cauie 

f  Plutarch,  in  Alex.,  Arrian.  v.  c.  3.  Xerxes,  on  his  commiog  into  Greece,  made  % 

X  Blanderille,  who  was  an  excellent  classic  running  of  horses  in  chariots  to  bo  procIaTined 

aa  well  aa  boneman,  sajs : — "  The  horses  of  only  in  Thcssalia,  because  hee  woulde  have  his 

Greece  hare  good  Icggot,  great  bod  jes,  comely  owno  horses  to  runne  wythe  the  best  horses  in 

heads,  and  are  of  a  liigh  stature,  and  vciy  Greece.     Julius  Csesar,  also,  beying  Dictatour 

'Well   roado  forewmrde,    but  not  backwarde,  of  Rome,  knovyng  the  courage  of  these  horses, 

because  they  are  pfn-buitocked,     Notwith-  -vras  the  first  that  ordeyned  them  as  a  speetaele 

standing,  they  are  vcryc  swift,  and  of  a  boldo  before  the  people  to  fyghto  wythe  wyldo  buUsy 

connge.   But  of  all  the  races  in  Greece,  both  and  to  kyll  them.** — The  Fower  Chiefut 

the  horses  and  marcs  of  Thessaly  for  their  Offices  betoiufing  to  Hortentanshiptjf,  4^ 
bewtie,  bignessc,  bonnti^  and  courage,  of  al 
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in  rank  in  the  commonwealth,  and  distinguished  by  certain  hononiB  and  privi- 
leges. The  equites,  or  knights,  in  the  Roman  republic,  were  formed  on  the 
same  model. 

It  is  in  some  of  the  Grecian  sculptures  that  we  first  see  the  hit  in  the  horse's 
mouth;  but  it  is  not  always  that  we  do  see  it ;  on  the  contrary,  there  is  fre- 
quently neither  bridle,  saddle,  nor  stirrup.  It  however  was  frequently  neces- 
sary to  make  use  of  cords  or  thongs,  in  order  to  confine  the  horse  to  the  place 
at  which  it  suited  the  rider  for  a  while  to  leave  him.  These  cords  were  fastened 
round  the  animal's  neck,  and  may  be  seen  in  several  of  the  ancient  figures. 
According  to  some  writers,  the  occasional  struggles  of  the  animal  to  escape  firom 
these  trammels,  and  the  strength  which  he  exerted  in  order  to  accomplish  lus 
purpose,  first  suggested  the  idea  of  harnessing  him  to  certain  machines  for  tho 
purpose  of  drawing  them ;  and  it  is  evident  that  soon  after  this  it  must  have 
occunred  to  the  horseman,  that  if  this  rope  were  put  over  the  head,  and  over 
the  muzzle,  or  perhaps  into  the  mouth  of  the  animal,  he  would  be  more  easily 
fastened  or  led  from  place  to  place,  and  more  securely  guided  and  managed, 
whether  the  man  was  off  or  on  his  back.  Hence  arose  the  bridle.  It  probably 
was  at  first  nothing  more  than  tlie  halter  or  cord  by  which  the  horse  was  usually 
confined.  An  improvement  on  this  was  a  detached  cord  or  rope,  with  prolonga- 
tions coming  up  on  both  sides  of  the  mouth,  and  giving  the  rider  much  greater 
power  over  the  animal ;  and  after  that,  for  the  sake  of  cleanliness,  and  to  pre- 
vent the  wear  and  tear  of  the  rope,  and  also  giving  yet  more  conunand  over  the 
animal,  an  iron  bit  was  fitted  to  the  mouth,  and  rested  on  the  tongue,  and  the 
bridle  was  attached  to  each  end  of  it.  It  was  Hw  common  sncffle  bridle  of  the 
present  day^  the  iron  being  jomted  and  flexible,  or  often  composed  of  a  cbain. 
There  were,  however,  no  cross  pieces  to  these  bits  at  the  mouth,  but  simple 
knobs  or  bulbs,  to  the  inside  of  which  the  bits  were  attached. 

Bits  and  bridles  of  this  kind  occur  frequently  in  the  Atlicnian  sculptures  of 
the  time  of  Pericles,  about  4«70  years  before  the  Christian  era ;  but  the  bead- 
gear  of  the  bridle  had  not  been  long  introduced,  the  bit  being  supported,  in 
some  figures,  by  the  buckling  or  tying  of  the  bridle  about  the  nose,  a  little 
above  the  muzzle.  These,  however,  soon  disappear,  and  we  have  the  present 
snaffle  with  very  little  alteration,  except  a  straight  leather  or  cord  from  tho 
head  to  the  noseband,  and  that  not  always  found.  The  chain  under  the  diin 
is  occasionally  observed,  probably  for  the  sake  of  keeping  the  bit  steady  in  tho 
mouth. 

In  no  period  of  Grecian  history,  so  far  as  the  author  is  aware,  was  the  severe 
and  often  cruel  curbed-bit  known.  This  was  an  invention  of  after-times.  The 
only  instrument  of  punishment  which  was  then  attached  to  the  bit  was  found 
in  the  knobs  at  the  comers  of  tho  mouth :  they  had  sharp  or  rough  points  on 
their  inner  surface,  which  by  a  turn  or  twist  of  the  bridle  might  easily  bo 
brought  to  bear  painfully  on  the  cheeks  and  angles  of  the  mouth.  A  bit  so 
constructed  was  termed  a  lupatum^  from  the  supposed  resemblance  of  thcso 
sharp  projections  to  the  teeth  of  a  wolf.  It  would  seem  that  this  was,  among 
the  Romans,  almost  coeval  with  the  introduction  of  the  bit,  for  the  poet  attri- 
butes it  to  Neptune,  the  fabulous  pai-ent  of  the  horse*. 

No  mention  is  made  of  saddles,  such  as  arc  used  in  modem  times ;  bat  by 
way  of  ornament,  and  partly  of  convenience  too,  the  horses  were  often  covered 
ynih  beautiful  cloths,  or  with  the  skins  of  wild  beasts,  secured  by  a  girth  or 
surcingle.    Thus  the  horse  of  Parthenopius  was  covered  with  the  skin  of  a 

*  **  Nepttinas  oquo,  li  oerta  priorum,  '*  Nqptane,  if  we  may  credit  give  to  fame, 
Fain&  patet,  primas  tenorislstisao  Inpatis        First  taught  with  bits  the  generous  hone  to 
On,  et  littoreo  domoine  in  pulvore  fer-  tamo.** 

tnr," 
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lynx,  and  that  of  ^n^as  with  a  lion's  skin.  In  their  religions  or  triumphal 
procesBions  the  housings  of  the  horses  were  particularly  magnificent,  being  fre- 
quently adorned  with  gold  and  silver  and  diamonds.  Rich  collars  were  also 
hung  round  their  necks,  and  bells  adorned  their  crests.  The  trappings  of  the 
young  knight  in  tlie  days  of  chivalry  did  not  exceed  those  of  the  Grecian  war- 
rior on  days  of  ceremony. 

The  stirrup  was  likewise  unknown.  The  adoption  of  that  convenient  assist- 
ance in  mounting  the  horse  was  of  singularly  late  date.  The  first  mention  of 
it  occurs  in  the  works  of  Eustathias,  about  the  1158th  year  of  the  Christian 
era ;  but  it  was  used  in  the  time  of  William  the  Conqueror,  nearl^*^  a  century 
before  that.  B^renger  gives  the  figure  of  a  horse  saddled,  bridled,  and  with 
Btirrupa,  copied  from  the  Bayeux  tapestry,  which  was  embroidered  in  the  time 
of  the  Conqueror  by  his  wife,  and  describes  the  circumstances  preceding  and 
attending  his  descent  into  England.  The  heroes  of  ancient  times  trusted  chiefly 
to  their  own  agility  in  leaping  on  their  horses'  backs,  and  tliat  whether  standing 
on  the  right  side  or  the  left. 

They  who  fought  on  horseback  with  the  spear  or  lance  had  a  projection  on 
the  spear,  or  sometimes  a  loop  of  cord,  about  two  feet  from  the  bottom  of  it, 
which  served  at  once  for  a  firmer  grasp  of  the  weapon,  and  a  step  on  which  the 
right  or  the  left  foot  might  be  placed,  according  to  the  side  on  which  the  war- 
rior intended  to  mount,  and  from  which  he  could  easily  vault  on  his  courser  s 
back.  The  horse  was  sometimes  taught  to  assist  the  rider  in  mounting  by 
bending  his  neck  or  kneeling  down*.  The  magnates  always  had  their  slaves 
by  their  horse's  side  to  assist  them  in  mounting  and  dismounting.  Some  made 
use  of  a  short  ladder ;  and  it  was  the  duty  of  the  local  magistracy,  both  in 
Rome  and  Greece,  to  see  that  convenient  stepping-stones  were  placed  at  short 
distances  along  all  the  roads. 

The  boot  for  the  defence  of  the  leg  from  the  dangers  to  which  it  was  exposed 
was  very  eai'ly  adopted,  and  the  heel  of  it  was,  occasionally  at  least,  armed  with 
a  spur.       • 

The  horses'  feet  were  unshod,  the  paved  or  flinty  roads,  which  are  now  so 
destructive  to  the  feet,  being  in  a  manner  unknown.  Occasionally,  however, 
from  natural  weakness  of  the  foot,  or  from  travelling  too  fiar  or  too  fast  over 
the  causeways,  lameness  then,  as  now,  occurred.  In  order  to  prevent  this,  the 
Greeks  and  the  Romans  were  accustomed  to  &sten  a  sort  of  sandal  or  stocking, 
made  of  sedges  twisted  together  like  a  mat,  or  else  of  leather,  and  where  the 
owner  could  afford  it^  strengthened  with  plates  of  iron,  and  sometimes  adorned 
with  silver  and  even  with  gold,  as  was  the  case  with  the  horses  of  Popp»a  and 
Nerof. 

There  was  a  peculiarity  in  the  Greek  mode  of  riding,  at  least  with  regard 
to  the  cavalry  horses,  and,  sometimes,  those  used  for  pleasure.  Two  or  three 
of  them  were  tied  togetlier  by  their  bridles,  and  the  hoi-seman,  at  full  speed, 
leaped  from  one  to  another  at  his  pleasure.  This  might  occasionally  be  useful ; 
when  one  horse  was  tired  or  wounded,  the  warrior  might  leap  upon  anotlier ; 
but  he  would  be  so  hampered  by  the  management  of  all  of  them,  and  the 
attention  which  he  was  compelled  to  pay  to  them  all,  that  it  never  became  the 
general  way  of  riding  or  fighting ;  nor  was  it  practised  in  any  other  country. 
Homer,  in  his  15th  Iliad,  alludes  to  it  as  a  feat  of  skill  attempted  in  sport.    The 

*  Thus  the  Roman  poet : —  To  give  his  rider  a  more  free  ascent." 

**  Inde  inclinatnt  coUnm,  nibmiasus  et  armoa  Silius  Italmu, 

Dc  more,  inflezis  pnebcVat  scandere  teipi 

Cniribua."  [bent,        f  Appendix  to  the  Translation  of  Xcno- 

"  Downward!  the  hone  hii  head  and  yboulders    phon'i  Rules  p.  51. 
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following  is  a  translation  of  the  passage : — ^^  Jast  as  a  skilfbl  horwmaa  riding 
foar  chosen  horses  along  a  public  road  to  some  great  city,  where  his  course  it 
to  terminate,  the  whole  town  assembles  to  behold  him,  and  gaze  upon  liim 
with  wonder  and  applause ;  while  he  leaps  with  ease  from  die  back  of  one  horse 
to  another,  and  flies  along  with  them." 

The  Greeks  must  have  carried  their  management  of  the  horse  to  a  rery  h%h 
state  of  perfection ;  and  the  Grecian  horse  must  hare  been  exceedingly  docile, 
when  exhibitions  of  this  kind  could  take  place. 

It  was,  however,  to  the  draught  of  the  chariot  tiiat  this  animal  was  princi* 
pally  devoted  in  some  other  countries,  and  among  the  Greeks  in  the  early 
period  of  their  history.  No  mention  is  made  of  a  single  horseman  on  either 
side,  dnrmg  the  ten  years'  siege  of  Troy ;  but  the  warriors  all  fbught  on  foot 
or  in  chariots. 

The  chariots  were  simple  in  theur  structure,  open  at  the  back,  and  partly  on 
the  sides ;  and  containing  the  driver  in  the  front,  and  the  warrior  standing  on  a 
platform,  usually  somewhat  elevated.  These  vehicles  seem  to  have  been  rarely 
brought  into  collinon  with  each  other ;  but  they  were  driven  rapidly  over  the 
field,  the  warrior  hurling  his  lances  on  either  side,  or  alighting  when  he  met 
with  a  foe  worthy  of  his  attack.  These  chariots  were  not  only  contrived  for 
service,  but  were  often  most  splendidly  and  expensively  omamoited.  They 
were  the  prize  of  the  conqueror.  Sometimes  they  were  drawn  by  three  horses ; 
but  the  third  was  a  spare  one,  in  case  either  of  the  others  should  be  tired  or 
wounded.  Some  had  four  horses  yoked  abreast ;  such  was  the  chariot  of  Hector. 

The  charioteer,  although  at  the  time  inferior  to,  or  under  the  command  of 
the  warrior,  was  seldom  or  never  a  menial.  He  was  often  the  intimate  friend 
of  the  warrior ;  thus  Nestor,  and  even  Hector,  are  found  acting  as  charioteers. 
Wlien  not  the  personal  friend  of  the  warrior,  he  was  usually  a  charioteer  by 
profession ;  and  drove  where  he  was  directed. 

Occasional  mention  is  made  of  the  cumufalcati^  chariots  with  armed  instm- 
ments  in  the  form  of  scythes,  projecting  from  the  axles  of  the  wheels,  by  means 
of  which  whole  ranks  might  be  mown  down  at  once.  They  were  confined, 
however,  to  the  more  barbarous  nations,  and  were  used  neither  by  the  Greeks 
nor  the  Romans.  They  were  advantageous  only  on  tolerably  opoi  and  level 
ground ;  and  It  not  unfrequently  happened  that,  afXrighted  by  the  clamour  of 
the  battle,  or  by  wounds,  the  horses  became  ungovernable,  and,  turning  on  the 
ranks  of  their  friends^  threw  them  into  complete  disorder.  They  were  on  this 
account  laid  aside,  even  by  the  barbarians  themselves. 

In  process  of  time,  war-chariots  of  every  kind  fell  into  disuse,  and  the  higher 
classes  of  waiTiors  were  content  to  fight  on  horseback,  where  their  personal 
strength  and  courage  might  be  as  well  displayed,  and  discipline  could  be  better 
preserved. 

Still,  almost  to  the  period  of  the  Christian  era,  and  long  after  that  in  many 
countries,  the  use  of  the  horse  was  confined  to  war,  to  the  chase,  and  to  public 
pageants.  The  first  employment  of  the  Egyptian  colcmiats,  when  they  landed 
in  Thessaly,  was  to  rid  the  forests  of  the  wild  cattle,  and  other  dangerous  ani- 
mals, with  which  they  were  then  peopled.  In  the  central  and  southern  parta 
of  Greece,  the  country  was  more  open,  and  the  wilder  animals  were  scarcely 
known ;  but  in  Assyria  and  Persia,  and  every  country  in  which  the  legitimate 
prey  of  tlie  hunter  was  found,  the  horse  was  employed  in  its  pursuit. 

In  process  of  time,  in  order  to  decide  the  comparative  value  of  difierent  horses, 
or  to  gratify  the  vanity  of  their  owners,  and  also  to  give  more  efiect  to  certain 
reUgious  rites  and  public  spectacles,  horse-races  were  introduced.  The  most 
ceh'brated  of  these  exhibitions  was  that  at  Olympia,  in  Peloponnesus^  held 
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every  fourth  year,  in  honour  of  Jupiter.  The  youqg  men  flocked  thither  fiom 
every  dietiiet  of  Greece,  to  contend  in  every  manly  exercise — hurling  the  javelin, 
IdugAagj  mnniiig,  wrestling  and  boxing.  The  candidates  were  persons  of  unble- 
miahed  reputation — ^the  contest  fiurly  and  honourably  conducted,  and  the  con- 
queror, crowned  with  a  laurel,  or  with  gold,  was  received  in  his  native  town, 
with  acclamations  of  joy.  A  breach  was  made  in  the  wall  of  the  town  for  one 
who  had  so  distinguished  himself  to  pass.  He  was,  for  life,  entitled  to  prece- 
dracy  at  every  public  exhibition ;  he  was  exempted  £rom  all  taxes  and  inferior 
civil  offices ;  his  name  was  enrolled  in  the  archives  of  his  oountiy,  and  statues 
were  erected  to  his  memory.  This  was  the  source  of  the  noble  spvit  of  emu- 
lataoa  and  the  ardent  love  of  country  by  which  the  Greek  was  distioguished. 

Nearly  a  centuiy,  however,  passed  before  the  attraction  of  the  exhibition 
was  incveaaed  by  the  labours  of  the  horse.  The  first  colonists  could  bring  with 
them  only  a  fow  of  these  noble  animals.  In  several  of  the  wars  in  which  they 
were  engaged,  their  deficiency  in  cavalry  was  lamentably  apparent.  It  was  not 
■ntil  the  23Dd  Olympiad  that  the  hoarse  mingled  in  the  contest. 

During  the  first  two  Olympiads  after  this,  horsemen  alone  appeared.  Of 
these  raoea  the  accounts  are  exceedingly  imperfect.  Each  horse  was  ridden  by 
his  owner,  who  vros  obliged  to  undergo  preparatoiy  trials  for  the  space  of  thirty 
daysL  The  horses  were  divided  into  full  and  under-aged;  but  no  explanation 
is  given  by  any  writer  of  the  precise  meaning  of  these  terms,  nor  is  anything 
said  of  the  weight  of  the  riders.  We  only  know  the  space  to  be  run  over,  which 
aomewhat  exceeded  four  miles.  There  was  one  race,  called  CalnCy  in  which 
maree  alone  were  permitted  to  run.  Towards  the  end  of  the  course,  the  riders 
were  compelled  to  leap  from  their  backs,  and,  keeping  the  bridle  in  their 
handa,  to  run  alongside  of  them  to  the  winning-post. 

In  the  25th  Olympiad,  chariot-races  were  introduced.  The  chariots  were 
arranged  abreast  of  each  other  at  the  starting-post ;  the  places— for  it  will  appear 
that  these  gave  scnne  important  advantages — having  been  previously  decided  by 
ki»  An  altar  was  erected  on  one  side,  upon  which  stood  a  brazen  eagle,  dedi- 
cated to  Jupiter,  and  a  dolphin,  sacred  to  Neptune.  At  a  signal  from  the 
presidjng  officer,  the  eagle,  by  some  mechanism,  sprang  into  the  air,  the 
dolphin  sank  under  ground,  and  away  the  horses  started.  The  hippodrome,  or 
oomae^  was  about  one-third  of  a  mile  in  length ;  and  at  the  fiirther  end  was  a 
pillar,  lonnd  whkh  the  chariots  were  to  be  driven,  and  back  agam  to  the  start- 
h^-place,  nx  tunes,  making  rather  more  than  four  miles. 

llie  rounding  oi  this  pillar  was  the  first  test  of  the  skill  of  the  driver  and 
Hm  docSi^  of  tihe  horses,  and  many  an  accident  happened  th»e. 

This  dangerous  spot  was  no  sooner  passed,  than  the  competitors  came  at 
once  upon  a  strange  figure  placed  to  try  the  courage  and  nerve  of  the  horses. 
It  was  an  enormoua  statue,  called  Taraxippus,  the  terrifier  of  horses— and, 
aeemrdiDg  to  the  old  writers,  well  worthy  of  the  name.  None  of  them  describe 
this  strange  deity,  but  aH  agree  that  he  used  sadly  to  frighten  the  steeds,  and 
elten  to  endanger  their  lives,  and  that  of  the  driver. 

A  little  farther  on  was  alofty  rock,  in  the  very  centre  of  the  course,  leavmg 
only  •  veiy  narrow  defile,  in  the  passing  through  which  the  skill  of  the  cha-> 
rioteer  was  severely  tried ;  while  several  men,  placed  on  the  rock,  increased 
the  confusion,  and  the  terror  of  the  horses^  by  the  continual  braying  of  their 
trumpets. 

As  nay  be  well  supposed,  the  number  of  the  competitors  was  much  dimi> 
nidied  ere  the  conclusion  of  the  race.  Some  ran  against  the  pillar,  others  were 
fe^htened  out  of  the  course  by  the  horrible  statue,  and  not  a  few  were  wrecked 
on  that  fearful  rock.    Some  were  destroyed  on  the  spot ;  others^  who  escaped 
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without  serious  injury,  were  derided  by  the  spectators,  on  acoonnt  of  their  want 
of  skill ;  and  the  fragments  with  which  the  course  was  covered,  rendered  almost 
every  step  perilous.  The  conqueror  in  such  a  race  well  deserved  the  ciown 
which  he  received,  and  the  honours  that  were  bestowed  on  him  *. 

What  were  the  opinions  which  prevailed  at  this  early  period  respecting  the 
proper  form — ^the  points  of  the  horse  ?  Let  that  master  horseman,  Xenophon, 
declare.  ^^  The  first  thing  that  ought  to  be  looked  to  is  the  foot ;  for  as  a  houae 
would  be  of  no  use,  though  all  the  upper  parts  of  it  were  beautiful,  if  the  lower 
parts  of  it  had  not  a  proper  foundation,  so  a  horse  would  not  be  of  any  use  in 
war,  if  he  had  tender  feet,  even  though  he  should  have  all  other  good  qualities ; 
for  his  good  qualities  could  not  be  made  any  valuable  use  of."  This  maxim, 
more  than  2200  years  old,  bespeaks  at  once  the  horseman. 

"  Thick  hoofe  make  a  horse's  feet  better  than  thin  ones."  This  must  be 
self-evident,  where  there  was  no  artificial  protection  of  the  foot.  The  force 
with  which  the  foot  will  come  in  contact  with  the  ground  at  every  step  will 
produce  sufficient  expansion  of  the  heel ;  but  it  is  only  a  strong  foot  that  can 
long  endure  the  concussion,  without  being  worn  away. 

^^  It  likewise  must  not  be  forgotten  to  see  whether  the  hoofo  are  high  or 
low,  and  near  the  ground,  both  before  and  behind."  Few  things  are  of  greater 
importance  than  this.  If  the  inclination  of  the  foot  in  front  ia  less  than  its 
usual  angle  (forty-five  degrees),  it  indicates  a  contracted  foot,  and  a  morbidly 
hollow  sole,  and  inflammation  of  the  lamin»,  and  speedy  and  incurable  lame- 
ness. If  the  inclination  is  greater,  and  the  angle  acuter  than  it  should  be, 
there  is  flatness  of  the  sole,  and  liability  to  serious  bruise  of  it,  or,  perhi^ 
pumiced  feet. 

^'  The  pasterns,  or  bones  immediately  above  the  hoofo  and  below  the  fetlocks, 
ought  not  to  be  straight  like  those  of  a  goat ;  for  this  would  shake  the  rider, 
and  such  legs  are  more  subject  to  inflammation ;  nor  ought  these  bones  to  be 
too  low,  for  the  fotlock  would  be  chafed  and  ulcerated,  if  the  horse  was  ridden 
over  ploughed  grounds,  or  among  stones."  If  he  had  added  that  the  oblique 
pastern  was  sadly  liable  to  sprain,  and  there  would  often  be  ii^ury  through  the 
whole  course  of  the  flexor  tendon,  nothing  could  have  been  added  to  the  f<noe 
of  his  observation. 

'*  The  bones  of  the  legs  ought  to  be  large,  since  they  are  supporters  of  the 
body ;  not,  however,  thick  with  veins,  or  cellular  nmtter."  He  is  speaking  of 
the  war-horse  and  the  hunter,  and  what  can  be  more  correct  ? 

"  If  the  colt  in  walking  bends  his  knees  &eely,  you  may  judge,  when  he 
comes  to  be  ridden,  that  his  legs  will  be  supple ;  and  supple  joints  are  justly 
commended,  as  they  make  a  horse  less  liable  to  stumble,  and  not  tire  so  soon  as 
when  his  joints  are  stifi;" 

*'  The  thighs  under  the  shoulders  (the  fore-arms),  when  they  are  large,are  both 
powerful  and  graceful ;  and  the  chest  being  large,  contributes  not  only  to  beauty 
and  strength,  but  to  a  horse's  being  able  to  continue  a  long  time  in  one  pace." 

^'  The  necK  should  proceed  from  the  chest,  rising  upwards,  and  it  should  be 
loose  about  the  bend  of  the  head :  the  head,  too,  being  bony,  should  have  a 
small  check.  The  eye  should  be  standing  out,  and  not  sunk  in  the  cheek. 
The  nostrils  that  are  wide,  are  not  only  better  adapted  for  breathing  than 
those  that  are  compressed,  but  likewise  cause  the  horse  to  appear  more  terrible 
in  battle.  The  top  of  the  head  bemg  large,  and  the  ears  small,  makes  the 
head  appear  more  elegant.  The  point  of  the  shoulder  likewise,  being  high, 
renders  that  part  of  tlie  body  more  compact."    The  author  was  evidently  aware 

*  PausanlM,  lib.  vii.  Pindar.  Ol^mp.  8.  Voyage  du  Jeune  Anaclunis,  vol.  iii.  p.  506. 
BercBger,  ToLi.  p.  53. 
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of  tbe  adTBDiage  of  this  foim,  but  he  did  not  know  the  principles  on  which  it 
WBS  founded. 

'^  The  sides,  being  deep  and  swelling  towards  the  bellj,  make  a  hone  in 
general  more  commodious  to  be  seated  on,  and  better  able  to  digest  his  food. 
The  broader  and  shorter  his  loins  are,  the  more  readily  will  he  throw  his  fore 
feet  out ;  and  the  belly  that  appears  small,  being  huge,  not  only  disfigures  a 
hotae,  but  makes  him  weaker  and  less  able  to  cany  his  rider."  How  beautifully 
again  he  seizes  the  point,  although  we  of  the  present  day  smile  a  little  at  his 
ilinstration ! 

^  The  haunches  should  be  large  and  full  of  flesh,  that  they  may  correspond 
with  the  rides  and  the  chest ;  and  when  all  these  are  firm,  they  make  a  horse 
lighter  fi)r  the  course  and  fuller  of  animation*." 

Another  work  of  Xenophon,  Jlfpt  'imrucjjr, — on  the  management  of  the 
horse, — exhibits  equal  proof  of  a  knowledge  of  the  points  and  proper  treatment 
of  this  animal,  mixed  with  the  same  ignorance  of  the  principles  on  which  these 
things  are  founded.  He  was  an  acute  obaerrer,  and  the  facts  made  their  due 
impression,  but  no  one  had  yet  taught  the  anatomy  and  physiology  of  the  horse. 

The  Romans,  from  the  yery  building  of  their  cities,  paid  much  attention  to 
the  breeding  and  management  of  the  horse ;  but  this  was  more  than  700  yean 
after  this  animal  had  been  imported  into  Greece,  and  his  value  and  importaaee 
had  begun  to  be  almost  universally  acknowledgcMl. 

Horse  and  chariot  races  were  early  introduced  at  Rome.  The  chariot*raoes  fell 
grsdoally  into  disrepute,  but  the  horse-races  were  continued  to  the  times  of  the 
Cassara,  and  the  young  men  of  the  equestrian  order  were  enthusiastically  devoted 
to  this  exercise.  There  were  not,  however,  any  of  the  difficulties  or  dangers 
that  attended  the  Grecian  races.  They  were  chiefly  trials  of  speed,  or  of 
dexterity  in  the  performance  of  certain  circles,  now  properly  confined  to  our 
theatrical  exhibitions.  The  rider  would  stand  upright  on  his  steed,  Ue  along 
his  back,  pick  up  things  from  the  ground  at  full  speed,  and  leap  from  hoTBe  to 
horse  in  the  swiftest  gallop. 

A  singular  circumstance  in  the  management  of  this  animal  by  the  Romans^ 
was  the  superior  value  which  they  attributed  to  the  mare.  Their  natural 
historians,  sgriculturists,  and  poets,  unite  in  this  opinion.  Perhaps  this  might 
in  part  arise  from  the  custom  of  the  Romans  to  castrate  all  the  horses  that  were 
employed  in  mercantile  and  agricultural  pursuits.  The  horse,  however,  was 
not  degraded  by  the  operation  or  the  labour,  but  rather  he  was  made  to  occupy 
the  situation  for  which  nature  designed  him ;  and  from  this  time,  and  gradually 
over  every  part  of  Europe,  he  has  become  one  of  the  most  useful  of  the  servants 
of  man. 

To  the  Romans  may  be  attributed  the  invention  of  the  curb-bit.  The 
Emperor  Theodosius  is  represented  in  one  of  the  ancient  sculptures  as  using  a 
bit  with  a  tremendously  long  lever,  and  which  could  inflict  dreadful  punishment 
if  the  rider  were  so  inclined. 

It  may  readily  be  supposed  that  a  knowledge  of  the  horse  now  became  more 
perfect  and  more  diiFosed.  Terentius  Varro,  who  flourished  about  the  year 
seventy  befere  Christ,  and  during  the  existence  of  the  commonwealth,  has 
given  a  description  of  the  horse,  which  has  scarcely  been  excelled  ifi  modem 
times.  **  We  may  prognosticate  great  things  of  a  colt,"  says  he,  "  if  when 
nmning  in  the  pastures  he  is  ambitious  to  get  before  his  companions,  and  if,  in 
coming  to  a  river,  he  strives  to  be  the  first  to  plunge  into  it.  His  head  should 
be  tmaU^  his  limbs  clean  and  compact,  his  eyes  bright  and  sparkling,  his  nostrils 

•  *hnn^X"^h  or  I>iitie»  of  the  Master  of  the  Hone  in  the  Army,  chap.  i. 
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open  and  laige,  his  ears  placed  near  each  other,  hiB  mane  strong  and  fuB,  his 
chest  broad,  his  shoulders  flat  and  sloping  backward,  his  barrel  round  and  com- 
pact, his  loins  broad  and  strong,  his  tail  full  and  bushy,  his  legs  strait  and  even, 
his  knees  bioad  and  well  knit,  his  hoofs  hard  and  tough,  and  his  yeins  huge  and 
swelling  overall  his  body*."  ' 

Virgil,  eighty  or  ninety  years  afterwards,  gives  some  interesting  accounts  of 
the  horse,  and  particularly  when  taken  from  the  pursuits  of  war  and  employed 
in  the  peaceful  service  of  agriculture. 

A  few  years  after  him  followed  Columella,  who,  in  a  work  devoted  exclusively 
to  agriculture,  treats  at  length  of  the  management  of  the  hoxse  and  of  many  of 
his  diseases. 

To  him  succeeded  Palladius  on  agriculture,  the  management  of  the  vineyard, 
and  the  apiaiy,  &c. ;  and  he  also  describes  at  considerable  length  the  treatment 
and  the  diseases  of  the  horse. 

About  the  same  time,  or  somewhat  before,  the  Roman  emperors  behig  oon-^ 
tinually  engaged  in  foreign  wars,  and  in  many  of  these  expeditions  the  cavaby 
forming  a  most  efiective  division  of  the  army,  veterinaiy  suigeons  were  appointed 
to  each  of  the  legions.  The  horse  and  his  management  and  diseases  were  then 
for  the  first  time  systematically  studied.  The  works,  or  extracts  from  the 
works  of  a  few  of  them  are  preserved.  There  is,  however,  little  in  them  that 
is  valuable. 

About  the  middle  of  the  fourth  centuiy  a  volume  of  a  different  character  on 
the  veterinary  art  was  written  by  Vegetiua,  who  appears  to  have  been  attached 
to  the  army,  but  in  what  situation  is  unknown.  His  work,  with  all  its  errors, 
is  truly  valuable  as  a  collection  of  the  best  remarks  that  had  been  written  on 
veterinary  matters,  from  the  earliest  age  to  his  day,  and  including  extracts  from 
the  works  of  Chiron  and  Hippocrates,  which  would  otherwise  have  been  lost. 
The  history  of  the  symptoms  of  various  diseases  is  singularly  correct,  but  tho 
mode  of  treatment  reflects  little  credit  on  the  veterinary  acquirements  of  the 
author  or  the  age  in  which  he  lived. 

Almost  in  his  time  the  irruptions  of  the  Goths  commenced,  and  shortly  after 
every  record  of  science  was  swept  away  in  both  the  eastern  and  the  western 
empires. 


CHAPTER  11. 

TH£  FOREIGN  BREEDS  OF  HORSES. 

We  commence  again  with  that  country  connected  with  which  we  have  th« 
earliest  history  of  the  horse. 

THE  EGYPTIAN  HORSES. 
Notwithstanding  the  flattering  reports  of  travellers,  and  the  assertion  of  Dr. 
Shaw  th^the  Egyptian  horses  are  preferable  to  the  Barbary  ones  in  size,  beauty, 
and  goodness,  the  modem  horse  of  this  country  had  little  to  recommend  him. 
The  despotism  under  which  the  inhabitants  groaned  altogether  discouraged  the 
rearing  of  a  valuable  breed,  for  their  possession  was  completely  at  the  mercy  of 
their  Turkish  oppressors,  and  the  choicest  of  their  animalB  were  often  taken  from 
them  without  tlie  slightest  remuneration  for  the  wrong.    It  was  therefore  a 

•  Betonger,  p.  82. 
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common  pvactice  with  the  owners  of  raperior  or  good  horses  to  blemish  or  to 
lame  them,  in  order  that  they  might  not  be  robbed  of  them  by  order  of  the  Bey. 

Of  the  state  to  which  the  native  horses  were  redocedy  and  even  many  in  the 
corps  of  the  MameIn]Le»-*the  body-guard  of  the  Bey — ^the  followiog  evidenco 
firom  a  competent  observer  will  determine : — ^  Although  the  horses  there  seldom 
pass  oat  of  a  foot  pace  except  for  a  gallop  of  100  yards^  most  of  them  are 
firandexed,  and  none,  if  qnickly  trotted  ten  miles,  would  be  able  from  want  of 
wind  and  stamina  to  go  fiirther  *.** 

The  testimony  of  Borekhardt  is  to  the  same  effect : — ^^  The  Egyptian  horse 
is  ugly,  of  coarse  shape,  and  looking  more  like  a  cart-horse  than  a  racer.  Thin 
legs  and  knees  and  short  and  thick  necks  are  frequent  defects  among  them. 
The  head  is  sometimes  fine,  but  I  never  saw  good  legs  in  an  Egyptian  horse. 
They  are  not  able  to  bear  any  great  fatigue,  but  when  well  fed,  their  action 
occasionally  is  more  brilliant  thui  that  of  the  Arabian.  Their  impetuosity, 
however,  raiders  them  peculiarly  desirable  for  heavy  cavalry,  and  it  is  upon 
this  quaUty  alone;  that  their  celebrity  has  ever  been  founded." 

Since  the  aooeasion  of  Mehemet  Ali  to  the  government  of  Egypt,  a  beneficial 
diange  has  been  effected  in  the  internal  management  and  prosperity  of  the 
onmtry,  and  the  improvement  of  the  breed  of  horses  has  especially  engaged 
his  attention.  He  has  even  gone  so  far  as  to  establish  a  veterinary  school  at 
Abon-Zabel,  and,  as  should  bo  the  case  with  every  institution  of  this  kind,  ha 
has  not  only  identified  it  with  the  cavalry  service,  but  with  the  agricultural 
intexests  of  the  country.  The  happy  consequences  of  this  aro  neither  doubtful 
niwdktant. 

There  is  along  but  narrow  tract  of  desert  between  the  Nile  and  the  Red  Sea, 
on  which  some  Arabian  horsest  of  the  choicest  breed  are  reared. 

THE  DONGOLA  OR  NUBIAN  HORSE. 

The  kingdom  of  Dongola,  the  modem  Nubia,  lying  between  Rgypt  and 
Abyssinia,  contains  a  breed  of  horses  different  from  any  other  that  either 
Aralna  or  Africa  produces.  Mr.  Bruce  speaks  of  it  in  the  following  strong  terms 
of  approbation : — ^  What  figure  the  Nubian  breed  of  horses  would  make  in 
point  of  swiftness  is  very  doubtful,  their  form  being  so  entirely  different  from 
that  of  the  Arabian ;  but  if  beautiful  and  symmetrical  parts,  great  size  and 
strength,  the  most  agile,  nervous,  and  elastic  movements,  great  endurance  of 
fatigue,  docility  of  temper,  and,  beyond  any  other  domestic  animal,  seeming  attach- 
ment to  man,  can  promise  anything  for  a  stallion,  the  Nubian  is,  above  all  compari- 
son, the  most  eligftle  in  the  world.  Few  of  them  are  less  than  sixteen  hands  high." 

Bosnian,  whose  descriptions  prove  him  to  be  no  bad  horseman,  thus  speaks  of 
them : — ^^  The  Dongola  horses  are  the  most  perfect  in  the  world,  being  beautiful, 
sjrmmetrical  in  their  parts,  nervous  and  elastic  in  their  movements,  and  docilo 
and  afFectionate  in  their  manners.  One  of  these  horses  was  sold  in  1816,  at 
Grand  Cairo,  for  a  sum  equivalent  to  1000/."  The  Dongola  horses  are  usually 
of  a  black  ecdour,  but  there  are  some  bright  bays  and  sorrels.  When  their 
exercise  is  over,  the  usual  bridle  is  taken  away,  and  a  lighter  one  put  upon 
them ;  fi>r  the  inhabitants  tell  of  many  battles  that  were  lost,  from  their  being 
attacked  when  their  horses  were  unbridled. 

The  slender  yet  finely  set  on  neck,  the  noble  crest,  the  elevated  withers,  the 
beautiful  action  and  bearing  of  the  animal  were  admirable ;  but  the  long  and 
slender  lega^  the  weakness  o£  the  fore-arm,  the  narrowness  and  want  of  depth  of 
the  chest,  and  even  a  deficiency  of  substance  about  the  flank  and  quarters,  could 
not  escape  observation.     Such  an  animal  might  have  speed,  but  his  endurance 

*  WilMn's  Ezpeditioa  to  Egypt  In  1803,  p.  250. 
f  GompaiatiTe  View  of  the  Racer,  &c.,  p.  148. 
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.must  be  doat>tfiil,  and  it  is  difficult  to  sapposo  that  anj  laced  oCEngliah  hoiM9 
/could  be  materially  improved  by  it. 

Some  of  these  hones  have  lately  reached  England ;  and  one  of  them  wm 
lecently  in  London,  and  belonged  to  an  officer  of  the  IMe  Guards. 

THE  HORSE  OF  ETHIOPIA  OR  ABYSSINIA. 

Lndolph  in  his  history  of  this  country  says  that  the  horses  are  strong,  iiimble^ 
mettlesome,  and  mostly  black.  They  are  used  only  for  war  and  in  the  chase  : 
they  trayel  no  long  and  &tiguing  journeys,  and  all  the  drudgezy  of  oveiy  kind 
is  performed  by  the  mule. 

An  Abyssinian  who  accompanied  Ludolph  to  Europe  expressed  a  great  deal 
of  pity  for  the  horses  when  he  saw  them  drawing  heavy  carts,  and  loudly 
exdaimed  at  the  cruelty  of  putting  so  noble  a  creature  to  such  base  and  servile 
employment.  He  said  that  he  wondered  at  the  patience  of  the  animals,  and 
was  eveiy  moment  in  expectation  that  they  would  rebel  against  such  unheard- 
of  tyranny  *. 

The  number  of  horses  in  Ethiopia  must  have  considerably  decreased^  for  Cyr- 
tacus,  a  former  king  of  that  country,  entered  Egypt  at  the  head  of  100,000 
cavalry. 

The  art  of  shoeing  had  not  in  Ludolph  s  time  (the  middle  of  the  seventeenth 
century)  reached  Abyssinia ;  and  consequently,  when  the  natives  had  to  travel 
over  rough  and  stony  ground,  they  dismounted  and  got  upon  mules,  and  led  their 
horses  in  hand,  that  by  having  no  burden  to  cany,  they  might  tread  the  lighter. 

Bruce  says  little  of  the  Ethiopian  horses;  but  Mr.  Salt,  an  enterprising 
^traveller,  says  that  the  horses  are  generally  strong,  well-made,  and  kept  in 
good  condition  ;  that  their  accoutrements  are  also  good,  and  the  men  themselves 
are  excellent  horsemen* 

THE  BARB. 


TUB  GODOLPnni  ijusuir. 


By  the  term  Barbary  is  understood  the  northern  part  of  Africa,  extending 
along  the  coast,  and  as  far  inland  as  the  Great  Desert,  from  the  frontiers  of 

•  Ludolph'i  New  Hiitory  of  Ethiopia,  1684,  p.  53. 
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Sgypt  io  tlie  Meditensneao.  TheAralisthataTefiHiiidintliiseacieonTedifltricfc 
■TO  Bioetly  the  desoendmis  of  those  who  emulated  or  were  diiYen  from  eastem 
Anbia.  The  horaea  axe  likewise  all  of  Arab  stocky  oonsideiahly  nu*AHi^  bj 
change  of  dimate,  food,  and  management.  Mr.  Bmoe  lelatea^  thai  ^  the  beat 
Afiiean  hones  are  said  to  be  descended  from  one  of  the  five  on  which  M^lw^ipt 
and  his  fimr  immediate  soocessois  fled  from  Mecca  to  Medinai  on  the  n^ght  of 
the  H^iim."  This  must  be  xeoeiTed  with  veiy  oonaidenUe  idlowanee.  The 
inhahJtantB  of  almost  the  whole  of  these  ooantiies  are  as  cmeily  oppresaed  aa 
tibe  Fellahs  of  Egypt,  and  the  eonsegnenee  of  that  oppirnriou  iathe  aaaae.  Tha 
Arabs  will  scarcely  be  induced  to  coltimte  a  breed  ai  hraaes  of  modi  valnc^ 
when,  without  scrapie  or  compensation,  they  may  be  d^a?ed  of  ereiy  eolt  bj 
Hut  first  man  in  power  that  chooses  to  take  a  taacy  to  it.  It  is  only  amflng  the 
tribes  of  the  Desert,  who  are  beyond  the  reach  of  the  tyianta  of  Hmst  camntajj 
that  the  Barb  of  superior  breed,  and  fonn,  and  power,  is  to  be  ftimd. 

The  common  horse  of  Baibary  is  a  very  inferior  ammal— joat  sodi  a  one 
as  many  years  of  supineness  and  neglect  would  produce ;  but  the  following  are 
the  duoacteristic  points  of  a  true  barb,  and  eepecially  €rom  Morocco,  Fes,  and  the 
interior  of  Tripoli : — ^The  forehand  is  long,  slender,  and  iU-fnnished  wiUi  mane^ 
bntriaii^  distinctly  and  boldly  out  of  their  withers;  the  head  is  small  and  lean ; 
the  earn  weU-formed,  and  weH-plaoed ;  the  shoulders  light,  alofMng  backward, 
and  flat;  the  withers  fine  and  high ;  the  loins  straight  and  diiwt ;  the  flanka 
and  ribs  round  and  full,  and  with  not  too  much  band ;  the  hannehea  strong; 
the  croup,  perhaps,  a  lltde  too  long;  the  quarteis  muscular  and  well  dereloped; 
the  legs  dean,  with  the  tendons  boldly  detached  from  the  bone;  the  paatem 
aomewhat  too  long  and  oblique;  and  the  foot  sound  and  good*.  They  are 
rather  lower  than  the  Arabian,  seldom  exceeding  fourteen  hands  and  an  inch, 
and  haye  not  his  spirit,  or  speed,  or  continuance,  although  in  geneial  form  they 
are  probably  his  superior. 

llie  barb  has  chiefly  contributed  to  the  exodlenoe  of  the  Spanidi  horse ;  and, 
when  the  improvement  of  the  breed  of  horses  began  to  be  systematicdly  pursued 
in  Great  Britain,  the  barb  was  yeiy  early  introduced.  The  Godolphin  Arabiao, 
as  he  is  called,  and  who  was  the  origin  of  some  of  our  best  racing  blood,  was  a 
barb;  and  others  of  our  most  celebrated  turf-horses  trace  their  descent  from 
African  mares.  They  are  generally  first  mounted  at  two  years  old.  They  are 
never  castrated,  for  '^  a  Mussobnan  would  not  mutilate  or  sell  the  skin  of  the 
beast  of  the  Prophet."  The  horses  alone  are  used  for  the  saddle  t,  and  the 
mares  are  kept  for  breeding.  The  cavalry  exercise  to  which  their  horses  are 
exposed  is  exceedingly  severe.  The  Moorish  method  of  fighting  prindpally 
consists  in  galloping  at  the  very  height  of  their  horses'  speed,  for  the  distance  ii 
a  quarter  of  a  mile  or  more,  then  suddenly  stopping  while  the  rider  throws  hia 
tspeai  or  discharges  his  musket.  By  way  of  exercise,  they  will  sometimes  con- 
tinue to  do  thb  without  a  moment's  intermission  to  change  or  to  breathe  their 
horse.  All  that  is  required  of  the  best-taught  and  most  vduable  Barbery  horse 
is  thus  to  gallop  and  to  stop,  and  to  stand  stiU,  all  the  day  if  it  is  necessaiy, 
^dien  his  rider  quits  him«  As  for  trotting,  cantering,  or  amUing,  it  would  be 
an  unpardonable  fonlt  were  he  ever  to  be  guilty  of  it.     A  Barbary  hoxae  is 


_  r,  p.  127.  nogb,  aod  thu  would  give  the  alana  %9  tbo 

f  No  Anb  oirer  moants  a  ttellion ;  on  tbo  putj  intended  to  be  tarprised.     No  such  thing 

eontCBTT,  in  Afirica  they  never  ride  mares.  The  ean  ever  happen  when  thcj  ride  marea  onlj. 

icMon  is  plain.     The  Arabs  are  constantly  at  On  the  contrary,  the  African  trusts  only  to 

mr  with  their  neighbours,  and  always  endea-  toperior  force.     They  are  ia  an  ofen  pUn 

vonr  to  take  thdr  enemies  by  sarprise  in  the  country,  must  be  disooveied  at  many  milea' 

gicy  of  the  evening,  or  the  dawn  of  day.    A  distance,  and  all  sndi  •orprifCi  and  itntagems 

BtaUion  no  sooner  smells  the  stale  of  the  mare  are  luelett  to  them* 
in  the  enemy's  qnarteit,  than  he  begins  to 
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generally  broken  in  in  a  fiir  severer  way,  and  much  earlier  than  he  ought  to 
be,  and  therefore  he  usually  becomes  unfit  for  service  long  before  the  Anbiao* 
Tho  usual  food  of  the  bai-b  is  barley  and  chopped  straw,  and  grass  while  it  i» 
to  be  found,  but  of  the  provision  for  winter  food  in  the  form  of  hay  they  are 
altogether  ignorant. 

Captain  Brown,  in  his  Biographical  Sketches  of  Horses,  gives  the  following 
interesting  account  of  a  barb  and  his  rider,  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope : — In  one 
of  the  violent  storms  which  often  occur  there,  a  vessel  in  the  road  dragged  her 
anchors,  and  was  forced  on  the  rocks,  and  beaten  to  pieces.  The  greater  part 
of  the  crew  perished  immediately,  but  some  fow  were  seen  firom  the  shore  ding- 
ing to  different  pieces  of  the  wreck.  No  boat  could  venture  to  their  aasistance. 
Meanwhile  a  planter  came  from  his  form  to  see  the  sliipwi^eck,  and  perceivings 
no  other  chance  of  escape  for  tlie  survivors,  and  knowinf?  the  spirit  of  his  horse 
and  his  excellence  as  a  swimmer,  he  determined  to  make  one  deq)erate  effort 
for  their  deliverance,  and  pushed  into  the  midst  of  the  breakers.  At  first  both 
disappeared,  but  they  were  soon  seen  on  the  surface.  Nearing  the  wreck,  he 
induced  two  of  the  poor  fellows  to  quit  their  hold  and  to  cling  to  his  boots^  and 
00  he  brought  them  safe  ashore.  He  repeated  this  perilous  expedition  seven 
times,  and  saved  fourteen  lives;  but  on  his  return,  the  eighth  time,  his  horse 
being  much  fotigued,  and  meeting  with  a  formidable  wave,  the  rider  lost  his 
bahmce  and  was  overwhelmed  in  a  moment.  The  horse  swam  safely  to  land, 
but  his  gallant  rider  was  seen  no  more.  The  Cape  was  tlien  a  colony  of  the 
Dutch.  The  Directors  christened  one  of  their  new  vessels  after  him,  and  ordered 
a  pillar  to  be  erected  to  his  memory,  but  tho  local  authorities  refused  to  the 
0on  a  trifling  place  which  his  fatlier  filled  *. 

The  barb  improves  towards  the  Western  coast  of  Africa,  both  in  his  form 
and  graceful  actioii. 

Deep  in  the  Sahara  Desert  is  a  noble  breed  of  barbs,  known  by  the  name  of 
tho  ''  Wind-sucker  or  the  Desert- horse."  Jackson  says  of  him  that  the  Desert- 
horse  is  to  the  common  Barbary  horse  what  the  Desert* camel  is  to  the  usual 
oamel  of  burden ;  but  that  he  can  only  be  induced  to  eat  barley  or  wheat— oata 
are  never  given  to  horses  in  Africa ;  but  that,  supplied  with  a  little  camel  9 
milk,  he  will  travel  almost  incredible  distances  across  the  Desert.  He  is  prin- 
cipally employed  in  hunting  the  antelope  and  the  ostrich. 

There  is  some  little  exaggeration,  however,  about  this,  for  when  he  is  brought 
towards  the  coast,  and  can  no  longer  get  his  camel's  milk,  he  will  eat  the  barley 
and  the  straw  which  are  given  to  him,  and  will  thrive  and  get  fat  upon  them. 
If  he  chances  to  die,  it  is  from  being  suffered  to  gorge  too  much  of  his  new 
food ;  or  if  he  loses  a  portion  of  his  speed  and  wind,  it  is  because  he  has  been 
taken  out  of  his  exercise,  and  permitted  to  accumulate  flesh  and  fat  too  fost. 

More  in  the  centre  of  Africa,  in  the  kingdom  of  Boumou,  is  a  breed,  which 
Mr.  Tully,  in  his  almost  romantic  history  of  Tripoli,  reckons  superior  even 
to  those  of  Arabia  or  Barbary ;  it  possesses,  according  to  him,  the  best  qualities 
of  both  those  breeds,  being  as  serviceable  as  that  of  Arabia,  and  as  beautiful  as 
that  of  Barbary. 

On  the  south  of  the  Great  Sahara  Desert  we  find  again  tho  Arabian  or  the 
Barbary  horse  in  the  possession  of  some  of  the  chiefo  of  the  Fonlahs  and  the 
Jalofs;  but  the  general  character  of  the  animal  is  in  those  torrid  regions  much 
deteriorated.  These  horses  are  small,  weak,  unsafe,  and  untractable.  The 
Foulahs,  however,  can  bring  into  the  field  no  fewer  than  16,000  cavalry.  Some 
writers  have  asserted,  that  in  the  kingdom  of  Benin  a  much  larger  number 
could  be  collected. 

In  the  country  lying  between  that  of  the  Foulahs  and  tho  kingdom  of  Benin 

•  DePago't  Travels  Round  tho  World,  anU  Shunum*!  Yopgo  to  tlio  Capo  of  Good  Hope. 
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time  me  £sw  hones  immediately  on  the  ooast,  bat  they  are  moie  numeroos  in 
the  inhmd  districts.  Bosnum,  howerer,  says  of  them  that  they  aie  yeiy  ill. 
sfa^ed ;  that  they  cany  their  heads  and  necks  more  projecting  and  depressed 
tiian  even  the  ass ;  that  they  are  slow  and  obstinate,  and  only  to  be  fozted  on 
by  dint  of  blows ;  and  that  they  are  so  low,  that  a  tall  man  sitting  on  their 
bocks  ooold  toach  the  ground  with  his  feet.  He  adds  that  at  Fida,  on  the 
SbTo-ooaat,  whence  he  journeyed  inland  to  Eknina,  he  bought  five  or  six  of 
them,  each  of  which  cost  him  somewhat  less  than  4^,  but  they  did  him  no 
mamier  of  service,  and  he  was  compelled  to  leave  them  behind.  Neither  horwa, 
nor  any  other  produce  of  value,  can  be  looked  for  in  these  unhappy  countries, 
as  hog  as  they  are  desolated  by  the  aboramable  slave-trade,  undmr  the  sanction 
<£  the  mora  civilised  but  truly  unduistian  nations  of  Europe*. 

THE  CAPE  OF  GOOD  HOPE  laOBSE 

Nothing  ia  certainly  known  of  the  western  coast  of  Africa,  descending 
towuds  the  south ;  but  srriving  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  we  find  that  the 
hoEBe,  if  a  native  of  that  country,  is  only  occasionally  seen  in  its  wild  state. 
The  horses  that  were  introduced  by  the  first  colonists,  the  Dutch,  were  mostly 
proenred  from  Batavis,  Java,  and  South  America.  At  the  very  commencement 
of  the  colony,  many  horses  vrere  imported  from  Persia.  These  were  mingled 
together,  and  crossed  in  every  possible  way,  except  that  not  one  notion  of  scien- 
tific improvement  seems  to  have  entered  the  head  of  the  Dutch  boor.  They 
were  a  small  hardy  race,  capable  of  enduring  a  great  deal  of  fiitigue,  but  in 
evety  way  sadly  neglected ;  never  dressed,  and  often  ill- fed. 

When  the  Cape  was  ceded  to  the  English,  both  the  colonists  and  the  govern- 
ment set  earnestly  to  work  to  improve  these  undersized  animals,  and  with  veiy 
coDsaderable  success.  The  Britidi  light  raiments  of  dragoons,  in  their  passage 
to  the  East,  can  now  frequently  draw  considerable  supplies  of  horses  from  this 
colony,  and  some  regiments  have  been  entirely  mounted  here.  This  is  sufficient 
proof  of  the  d^ree  of  improvement  which  they  have  reached.  It  is,  however, 
said  that  the  riding-masters  have  occasionally  much  trouble  in  breaking  in  the 
Cape  horses,  which  are  naturally  vicious^  and  especially  when  put  beyond  the 
pace  to  whidi  they  had  been  aocustomedt.  They  rarely  stand  above  fourteen 
hands  high ;  they  are  hardy,  and  when  thoroughly  broken  in,  are  capable  of 
enduring  great  privation  and  fatigue.  They  are  rarely  shod  while  they  remain 
in  the  colony,  or  if  they  are,  it  is  only  on  the  fore  feet.  Their  principal  food  is 
carrots,  with  a  small  quantity  of  com.  No  hay  is  grown  near  Cape  Town,  nor 
are  there  any  pastures  on  which  the  horses  can  be  turned  ju 

The  wild  horses  have  long  disappeared  near  to  the  colony,  and  we  have  no 
anthentic  record  that  any  of  them  were  ever  taken  and  attempted  to  be  domes- 
ticated. 

The  hoise  is  rarely  seen  in  any  part  of  the  eastern  coast  of  Africa.  It  is  not 
a  native  of  Madagascar,  but  is  again  found  in  Ajan  and  Adel,  on  the  southern 
frontiers  of  Abyssinia. 

THE  ARABIAN  HORSE. 

Although  modem  Europe  owes  so  much  to  Arabia  for  the  improvement  in 
her  breed  of  horses,  it  may  be  doubted  whether  these  animals  were  found  in  that 
country  as  a  matter  of  merchandise,  or  indeed  existed  there  at  all  in  largo  num- 
bers in  rery  early  times.  The  author  of  the  book  of  Job,  in  describing  the  wealtli 
of  that  patriarch,  who  was  a  native  of  Arabia,  and  the  richest  man  of  his  time, 
makes  no  mention  of  horsey  although  the  writer  shows  himself  very  conversant 

♦  Botnmn't  CoMt  of  Gninea,  p,  366.  f  PcroiTall's  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  p.  161. 

t  Perdvairt  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  p.  145. 
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with,  that  animal.  Five  handred  yean  after  that,  Solomon  imported  spioes, 
^Id,  and  ailyer,  firom  Aiahia  *;  but  all  the  horses  for  his  own  cavaliy  and 
chariots,  and  those  with  which  he  supplied  the  Phosnician  monarchs,  he  pro* 
cured  from  Egyptt. 

There  is  a  curious  record  of  the  oommeroe  of  difierent  countries  at  the  cloae 
of  the  second  century.  Among  the  artides  exported  £rom  £gypt  to  Arabia,  and 
particularly  as  piesents  to  reigning  monarchs,  were  hones. 

In  the  fourth  century,  two  hundred  Cappadocian  horses  were  sent  by  the 
Roman  emperor  as  the  most  acceptable  present  he  could  ofier  a  powerful  prince 
of  Arabia. 

So  late  as  the  seyenth  century  the  Arabs  had  few  horses,  and  those  of  little 
value ;  for  when  Mahomet  attacked  the  Koreish  near  Mecca,  he  had  but  two 
horses  in  his  whole  army :  and  at  the  close  of  his  murderous  campaign,  although 
he  drove  off  twenty-four  thousand  camels  and  forty  thousand  sheep,  and  carried 
away  twenty-lbur  thousand  ounces  of  silver,  not  one  horse  appean  in  the  list  of 
plunder. 

Tliese  circumstances  sufficiently  prove  that,  however  superior  may  be  the 
present  breed,  it  is  comparatively  lately  that  the  horse  was  naturalised  in 
Arabia.  Indeed  the  Arabs  do  not  deny  this ;  for  until  within  the  last  century, 
when  their  horses  began  to  be  so  deservedly  valued,  they  were  content  to  limit 
their  pedigree  to  one  of  the  five  on  which  Mahomet  and  his  four  immediato 
sucoesson  fled  from  Mecca  to  Medina  on  the  night  of  the  H^ra. 

Although  in  the  seventh  century  the  Arabs  had  no  horses  of  value,  yet  thoae 
which  they  had  derived  from  their  neighboun  began  then  to  be  preserved  with 
so  much  care,  and  propagated  so  uniformly  and  strictly  firom  the  finest  of  the 
breed,  that  in  the  thirteenth  century  the  Arabian  horse  b^an  to  assume  a  just 
and  imrivalled  celebrity. 

There  are  now  said  to  be  three  breeds  or  varieties  of  Arabian  horses :  the 
AUechiy  or  uilerior  breed,  on  which  the  natives  set  little  value,  and  which  axe 
found  wild  on  some  parts  of  the  deserts ;  the  Kadi$ehiy  literally  hones  of  an 
unknown  race,  answering  to  our  half-bred  horses — a  mixed  breed ;  and  the 
Kochlani,  horses  whose  genealogy,  according  to  the  modem  exaggerated  accountB, 
has  been  cultivated  during  two  thousand  years.  Many  written  and  attested 
pedigrees  extend,  with  true  Eastern  exaggeration,  to  the  stud  of  Solomon.  The 
Kochhmi  are  principally  reared  by  the  Bedouin  Arabs  in  the  remote  deserts.  A 
stallion  may  be  procured  without  much  difficulty,  although  at  a  great  price. 
The  Arabs  imagine  that  the  female  is  more  concerned  than  the  male  m  the 
excellence  and  value  of  the  produce,  and  the  genealogies  of  their  horses  are 
always  traced  through  the  dam. 

The  Arab  horse  would  not  be  acknowledged  by  every  judge  to  possess  a 
perfect  fi)rm.  The  head,  however  (like  that  which  is  delineated  in  the  title- 
page),  is  inimitable.  The  broadness  and  squareness  of  the  forehead ;  the  small- 
ness  of  the  ean ;  the  prominence  and  brilliancy  of  the  eye ;  the  shortness  and 
fineness  of  the  muzzle ;  the  width  of  the  nostril;  the  thinness  of  the  lower 
jaw,  and  the  beautifully  developed  course  of  the  veins, — ^will  always  characterise 
the  head  of  the  Arabian  horse.  The  cut  in  the  title-page  is  the  portrait  of  the 
head  of  a  black  Arabian  presented  to  William  IV.  by  the  Imaum  of  Muscat. 
It  is  a  close  and  honest  likeness.  The  muzzle,  the  nostrils,  and  the  eye,  are 
inimitable.  In  the  sale  of  the  Hampton  Court  stud,  in  1837,  this  animal  realised 
680  guineas ;  it  was  bought  for  the  King  of  Wartemberg,  and  is  highly  prized 
in  Germany. 

The  body  of  the  Arab  may,  perhaps,  be  considered  as  too  light,  and  his  chesi 

• 

•  2  Chron.  ix.  14,  f  2  Chron.  i.  17. 
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too  narrow;  but  bdiind  tiie  anns  the  banel  geii«nlly  swells  out,  Und  leaves 
aaffident  room  for  the  play  of  the  Iniigs.  This  is  well  exhibited  in  the  cut  of 
the  grey  Arabian  nuoo^  whose  portrait  is  here  giveiu    ^e  is  &r  inferior  to  the 
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blade  one  in  the  peculiar  development  of  the  head  and  neck,  but  In  other  respects 
affords  a  more  fiiithful  specimen  of  the  true  form  of  the  Arabian  horse.  She  is 
of  the  purest  caste,  and  was  a  present  from  the  same  potentate  by  whom  the 
black  Arabian  was  g:iyen.  The  foal  at  her  foot  was  by  Acteon.  She  was  sold 
for  100  guineas  only.  Perhaps  her  colour  was  against  her.  Her  flea-bitten 
appearance  would  not  please  every  one.  The  foal,  which  had  more  than  the 
usual  clumsiness  belonging  to  the  youngster,  sold  for  58  guineas. 

The  neck  of  the  Arabian  is  long  and  arched,  and  beautifully  joined  to  the  chest. 
The  black  horse  in  the  frontispiece  afforded  a  perfect  specimen  of  this.  In  the 
formation  of  the  shoulder,  next  to  that  of  the  head,  the  Arab  is  superior  to  any 
other  breed.  The  withers  are  high,  and  the  shoulder-blade  has  its  proper 
inclination  backwards.  It  is  also  thickly  clothed  with  muscle,  but  without  the 
slightest  appearance  of  heaviness. 

The  fineness  of  his  legs  and  the  oblique  position  of  the  pasterns  might  be 
supposed  by  the  uninitiated  to  lessen  his  apparent  strength,  but  the  leg, 
although  small,  is  deep,  and  composed  of  bone  of  the  densest  character.  The 
tendons  are  sufficiently  distinct  from  the  bone,  and  the  starting  muscles  of  the 
fore-arm  and  the  thigh  indicate  that  he  Is  fully  capable  of  accompUshing  many 
of  the  feats  that  are  recorded  of  him. 

As  a  faithful  specimen  of  the  general  form  of  these  horses,  with  perhaps  a  little 
deficiency  in  the  head  and  neck,  we  refer  once  more  to  the  following  portrait  of 
a  bay  Arabian— an  animal  of  the  purest  caste,  presented  also  by  the  Imaum  of 
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Muscat.  It  was  sold  for  410  guineas.  The  higher  price  that  uras  giren  for  the 
black  Arabian  proves  that  he  was  the  general  fiivonrite ;  but  the  bay  one,  althoogli. 
not  so  striking  in  his  figure,  wa^a  stronger,  a  speedier,  ai^d  a  better  horse. 


rv^-^^ss^ 


BAY    AIUBUH. 


The  Barb  alone  excels  the  Arabian  in  noblo  and  spirited  action ;  but  if  there 
is  a  defect  about  the  latter,  he  is  perfect  for  that  for  which  he  was  designed. 
He  presents  the  true  combination  of  speed  and  bottom :  strength  enough  to 
carry  more  than  a  light  weight,  and  courage  tliat  would  cause  him  to  die  rather 
than  yield. 

Mr.  Burckhardt,  in  a  letter  to  Professor  ScweU,  says  that  '^  the  tribes  richest 
in  horses  are  those  who  dwell,  during  the  spring  of  the  year  at  least,  in  the 
fertile  plains  of  Mesopotamia;  for,  notwithstanding  all  that  is  said  of  the 
desert  horse,  plenty  of  nutritious  food  is  absolutely  requisite  for  its  reaching 
its  full  vigour  and  growth.  The  numerous  tribes  on  the  Red  Sea,  between 
Akaba  and  Mecca,  and  especially  those  to  the  south  of  Mecca,  and  as  far  as 
Yemen,  have  veiy  few  horses ;  but  the  Curdes  and  Bedouins  in  the  east,  and 
especially  in  Mesopotamia,  possess  more  horses,  and  more  valuable  ones,  than 
all  of  the  Arabian  Bedouins ;  for  the  richness  of  their  pastures  easily  nourishes 
the  colts,  and  fills  their  studs."  These  observations  are  very  important,  and 
are  evidently  founded  on  truth.  He  adds,  that  **the  number  of  horses  in 
Arabia  is  not  more  than  50,000 ;  a  number  fsur  inferior  to  that  found  in  any  part 
of  Europe,  or  Asia,  on  an  equal  extent  of  ground." 

*'  During  the  Wahabee  government,  horses  became  scarcer  every  year  among 
the  Arabs.  They  were  sold  by  their  masters  to  foreign  purchasers,  who  carried 
them  to  Yemen,  S^Tia,  and  Bassora ;  which  latter  place  supplies  India  with 
Arabian  horses,  because  they  were  afraid  of  liaving  them  seized  upon  by  their 
chiefs — it  liaving  become  the  custom,  upon  every  slight  pretext  of  disobedience 
or  crime,  to  declare  the  most  valuable  Bedouin  mare  forfeit  to  the  public 
treasury." 
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.  Syria  is  the  beet  plaoe  to  purcfaaae  tnie  Aiabian  Uood-hones;  and  no  diBtrict 
it  mperior  to  the  Nanxan,  where  the  hone  may  bo  porchased  from  the  fint 
hindy  and  choaeii.m  the  yeiy  encampments  of  the  Arabs  themselToa,  who  iill 
Ifaeae  plains  in  the  spring.  The  hoxses  bought  at  Bassora  for  the  Indian  markets 
are  poidiaBed  seoond-haiid  from  Bedouin  dealers.  These  procure  them  from 
the  Montifell  Arahs^  who  are  not  careful  m  maintaining  a  pure  breed.  Damascus 
would  be  the  best  residence  for  a  person  constantly  employed  in  this  trade. 
.  While  the  number  of  horses  generally  is  much  smaller  than  had  been  sup- 
posed, there  are  comparatively  fewer  of  those  of  perfect  quality  and  beauty,-— 
pohapa  not  more  than  hre  or  six  in  a  whole  tribe;  probably  not  two  hun- 
dred in  the  whole  desert.  Each  of  these  in  the  desert  itself  may  be  worth 
frtxm  one  hundred  and  fifty  to  two  hundred  pounds;  but  very  few,  if  any,  of 
these  have  ever  found  their  way  to  Europe. 

There  has,  however,  been  much  exaggeration  with  regard  to  these  pedigrees. 
Burckhardt  says,  that  in  the  interior  of  the  des^,  the  Bedouins  never  make  use 
of  any,  because,  among  themselves,  they  know  the  genealogy  of  their  horee 
almost  aa  well  as  that  of  their  own  femilies ;  but  if  they  carry  their  horses  to 
any  distance,  as  to  Bassora,  Bagdat,  or  Damascus,  they  take  care  to  have  a 
written  pedigree  made  out^  in  order  to  present  it  to  the  purchaser.  In  that  case 
only  wonld  &  Bedouin  be  found  possessed  of  his  horses  pedigree.  He  would 
laugh  at  it  in  the  desert. 

The  Kochlani  are  principally  reared  by  the  Bedouin  Arabs  in  the  remoter 
deserts.  One  of  them  was  sold  at  Acre  for  the  sum  of  fifteen  thousand  piastres. 

It  is  an  error  into  which  almost  every  writer  on  the  history  of  the  horse 
has  frdlen,  that  the  Arabian  is  bred  in  the  arid  deserts,  and  owes  the  power  of 
enduxanoe  which  he  possesses  in  his  adult  state  to  the  hardships  which  he 
endured  while  he  was  a  colt.  The  real  fiict  is,  that  the  Arabs  select  for  their 
breeding-places  some  of  those  delightful  spotB^  known  only  in  countries  like 
these,  where,  though  all  may  be  dry  and  barren  around,  there  is  pasture 
unrivBlled  for  its  succulence  and  its  nutritious  or  aromatic  properties.  The 
povren  of  the  young  aninud  are  afterwards  developed,  as  they  alone  could  bo, 
by  the  mingled  influence  of  plentiful  and  healthy  food,  and  sufficient,  but  not, 
except  in  one  day  of  trial,  cruel  exercise. 

The  moat  extraordinary  care  is  taken  to  preserve  the  purity  of  the  breed. 
Burckhardt  states  that  the  fevourite  mare  of  Savud  the  Wahabee,  which  he 
constantly  rode  in  all  his  expeditions,  and  was  known  in  every  part  of  Arabia, 
produced  a  oolt  of  veiy  superior  beauty  and  promise,  and  it  grew  to  be  tlie  finest 
stallion  of  his  day.  Savud,  however,  would  never  permit  him  to  be  used  for 
the  purposes  of  breeding,  because  his  mother  was  not  of  pure  blood ;  and  not 
knowing  what  to  do  with  him,  as  the  Bedouins  never  ride  stalliona,  he  sent 
him  aa  a  present  to  the  scherifl^ 

The  parentage  and  birth  of  the  foal  are  carefully  recorded  by  competent 
witnesses,  whose  certificate  includes  the  marks  of  the  oolt,  and  the  names  of  the 
sire  and  dam. 

The  oolt  is  never  allowed  to  fell  on  the  ground  at  the  period  of  birth,  but  is 
canght  in  the  arms  of  those  who  stand  by,  and  washed  and  caressed  as  though 
it  were  an  infimt.  The  mare  and  her  foal  inhabit  the  same  tent  with  the 
Bedouin  and  his  children.  The  neck  of  the  mare  is  often  the  pillow  of  the 
rider,  and,  more  frequently,  of  the  children,  who  are  rolling  about  upon  her 
and  the  foal.  No  accident  ever  occurs,  and  the  animal  acquires  that  friend- 
ship and  love  for  man  which  occasional  ill-treatment  will  not  cause  her  for  a 
momoit  to  foiget. 

At  the  end  of  a  month  the  foal  is  weaned,  and  is  fed  on  camel's  milk  for 
one  hundred  days.    At  the  expiration  of  that  period,  a  little  wheat  is  allowed ; 
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and  by  degrees  thai  quantity  is  increased,  the  milk  oontinolng  to  be  the  pcin- 
dpal  food.  This  mode  of  feeding  oontinnes  another  hundred  days,  when  the 
foal  is  permitted  to  graze  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  tent.  Barley  is  also 
given ;  and  to  tltis  some  camel  s  milk  is  added  in  the  evening,  if  the  Arab  can 
afibrd  it.  By  these  means  the  Arab  horse  becomes  as  decidedly  characterised 
for  his  docility  and  good  temper,  as  for  his  speed  and  courage.  The  VmHiH^fw 
with  which  he  is  treated  from  the  time  of  his  being  foaled,  gives  him  an  affec- 
tion for  his  master,  a  wish  to  please,  a  pride  in  exerting  every  energy  in  obedi- 
ence to  his  commands,  and,  consequently,  an  apparent  sagacity  which  is  seldom 
found  in  other  breeds.  In  that  delightfdl  book,  Bisliop  Heber  s  "'  Narrative  of 
a  Journey  through  the  Upper  Provinces  of  India,"  the  following  interesting  cha- 
racter is  given  of  him : — '^  My  morning  rides  are  yeiy  pleasant.  My  horw  is  a 
nice,  quiet,  good-tempered  little  Arab,  who  is  so  fearless,  tliat  he  goes  without 
starting  close  to  an  elephant,  and  so  gentle  and  docile  that  he  eats  bread  out  of 
my  hand,  and  has  almost  as  much  attachment  and  coaxing  ways  as  a  dog.  This 
seems  the  general  character  of  the  Arab  horses,  to  judge  from  what  I  have  seen 
in  this  country.  It  is  not  the  fieiy  dashing  animal  1  had  supposed,  but  with 
more  rationality  about  him,  and  more  apparent  confidoice  in  his  rider,  than 
the  majority  of  English  horses." 

When  the  Arab  falls  from  his  mare,  and  is  unable  to  xise,  she  will  immedi- 
ately stand  still,  and  neigh  until  assistance  arrires.  If  he  lies  down  to  sleep, 
as  fatigue  sometimes  compels  him,  in  the  midst  of  the  desert,  she  stands  watch- 
ful over  him,  and  neighs  and  rouses  him  if  either  man  or  beast  approaches. 
The  Arab  horses  are  taught  to  rest  occasionally  in  a  standing  poaiticm;  and  a 
great  many  of  them  never  lie  down. 

The  Arab  loves  his  horse  as  truly  and  as  much  as  the  horse  loves  him ;  and 
no  little  portion  of  his  time  is  often  spent  in  talking  to  him  and  caressing  him. 

An  old  Arab  had  a  valuable  mare  that  had  carried  him  for  fifteen  years  in 
many  a  rapid  weary  march,  and  many  a  hard-fought  battle ;  at  length,  eighty 
years  old,  and  unable  longer  to  ride  her,  he  gare  her,  and  a  scimitar  that  had 
been  his  father's,  to  his  eldest  son,  and  told  him  to  appreciate  their  yalue,  and 
never  lie  down  to  rest  until  he  had  rubbed  them  both  as  bright  as  a  minor. 
In  the  first  skirmish  in  which  the  young  man  was  engaged,  he  was  killed,  and 
the  mare  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy.  When  the  news  reached  the  old 
man,  he  exdairoed,  that  '^life  was  no  longer  worth  preserving,  for  he  had  lost 
both  his  son  and  his  mare,  and  he  grieved  for  one  as  much  as  the  other."  He 
immediately  sickened  and  soon  afterwards  died  \ 

The  following  anecdote  of  the  attachment  of  an  Arab  to  his  mare  has  often 
been  told :— "The  whole  stock  of  an  Arab  of  the  desert  consisted  of  a  mare. 
The  French  consul  offered  to  purchase  her  in  order  to  send  her  to  his  sovereign, 
Louis  XIV.  The  Arab  would  have  rejected  the  proposal,  but  he  was  misera* 
bly  poor;  he  had  scarcely  a  rag  to  cover  him,  and  his  wife  and  his  children 
were  starving.  The  sum  offered  was  great, — it  would  provide  him  and  his 
family  with  food  for  life.  At  length,  and  reluctantly,  he  yielded.  He  brought 
the  mare  to  the  dwelling  of  the  consul,  dismounted,  and  stood  leaning  upon 
her ;  he  looked  now  at  the  gold,  and  then  at  his  fiivourite.  ^  To  whom  is  it,' 
said  he,  ^  I  am  going  to  yield  thee  up  ?    To  Europeans,  who  will  tie  thee  dose, 

*  A  Bedouin  had  committed  some  offence,  and  utoniibment.  She,  however, dropped  dead 

and  wu  pursued  by  the  governor'i  guards  in  on  entering  Jericho.   The  Bedouin,  who  would 

tJie  direction  towards  Jericho.     They  were  so  not  quit  her,  was  taken  weejnng  over  the  body 

dose  upon  him  thai  his  only  chance  of  escape  of  hb  fidthful  companion.      **  Ali  Aga,"  says 

was  to  gallop  down  the  almost  perpendicular  H.  Chateaubriand,    **  religiously  showed  me 

declivity  of  the  Ibills  that  overlooked  the  town,  her  footsteps  along  the  doe  of  the  mountain." 

His  maie  precipitated  herself  down  it  at  full  A  Macedonian  could  not  have  beheld  those  of 

speed,  leaving  the  soldiers  lost  ii)  admJFstion  Bucephalus  with  greater  veneration. 
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«*->^iiio  will  beat  thee,-— wbo  will  x«iider  thee  miaeTable.  Retam  with  me, 
mj  beanty,  mj  jewel,  and  lejoioe  the  hearts  of  my  children/  As  he  pro- 
nooneed  tiie  last  words,  he  ^rung  upon  her  back,  and  was  presently  out  of 

One  of  our  own  countrymen^  the  enterprising  traveller,  Major  Denham, 
affords  us  a  pleasing  instance  of  the  attachment  with  which  the  docility  and 
asgadty  of  this  animal  may  inspire  the  owner.  He  thus  relates  the  death  of  his 
frroorite  Arabian,  in  one  of  the  most  desert  spots  of  Central  Africa.  His  feel- 
ings needed  no  i^logy :  we  naturally  honour  th^  man  in  whom  true  sensible 
lity  and  undaunted  courage,  exerted  for  useful  purposes,  were  thus  united. 

**There  are  a  few  ntuations  in  a  man's  life  in  which  losses  of  this  nature  are 
fdt  most  keenly ;  and  this  was  one  of  them.  It  was  not  grief,  but  it  was  some- 
thing reiy  nearly  approaching  to  it ;  and  though  I  felt  ashamed  of  the  degree 
of  derangement  I  suffered  from  it,  yet  it  was  seyeral  days  before  I  could  get 
over  the  loss.  Let  it,  however,  be  remembered,  that  the  poor  animal  had  been 
my  support  and  comfort, — ^nay,  I  may  say,  companion,  through  many  a  dreary 
day  and  night ;— had  endured  both  hunger  and  thirst  in  my  service ;  and  was 
so  dodle,  that  he  would  stand  still  for  hours  in  the  desert  while  I  slept  between 
his  legs,  his  body  afibrdlng  me  the  only  shelter  that  could  be  obtained  from 
the  powerful  influence  of  a  noon-day  sun :  he  was  yet  the  fleetest  of  the  fleet, 
and  ever  foremost  in  the  chase." 

Man,  however,  is  an  inconsistent  being.  The  Arab  who  thus  lives  with  and 
loves  his  horses,  regarding  them  as  his  most  valuable  treasure,  sometimes  treats 
them  with  a  craelty  scarcely  to  be  credited.  The  severest  treatment  which  the 
Knglwh  lace-horse  endures  is  gentleness  compared  with  the  trial  of  the  young 
Arabian.  Probably  the  filly  has  never  before  been  mounted.  Her  owner  springs 
on  her  baek,  and  goads  her  over  the  sands  and  rocks  of  the  desert  for  fifty  or 
axty  miles  without  one  moment's  respite.  She  is  then  forced,  steaming  and 
panting,  into  water  deep  enough  for  her  to  swim.  If,  immediately  after  this, 
she  will  eat  as  if  nothing  had  occurred,  her  character  is  established,  and  she  is 
acknowledged  to  be  a  genuine  descendant  of  the  Kochlani  breed.  The  Arab 
does  not  think  of  the  cruelty  which  he  thus  inflicts ;  he  only  follows  an  in- 
variable custom. 

.We  may  not  perhaps  believe  all  that  is  told  us  of  the  speed  and  endurance  of 
the  Arabian*  It  has  been  remarked,  that  there  are  on  the  deserts  which  this 
horse  traverses  no  mile-stones  to  mark  the  distance,  or  watches  to  calculate  the 
time  ;  and  that  the  Bedouin  la  naturally  given  to  exaggeration,  and,  most  of  all, 
when  relating  the  prowess  of  the  animal,  that  he  loves  as  dearly  as  his  children : 
yet  it  cannot  be  denied  that,  at  the  introduction  of  the  Arabian  into  the  Euro- 
pean stables,  there  was  no  horse  comparable  to  him.  The  mare  in  her  native 
deserts  will  travel  fifty  miles  without  stopping ;  she  has  been  urged  to  the 
almost  incredible  distance  of  one  hundred  and  twenty  miles,  and,  occaaionallyi 
neither  she  nor  her  rider  has  tasted  food  for  three  whole  days. 

Our  horses  would  fiure  badly  on  the  scanty  nourishment  afforded  the  Arabian. 
The  mare  usually  has  but  two  mealB  in  twenty-four  hours.  During  the  day 
she  is  tied  to  the  door  of  the  tent,  ready  for  the  Bedouin  to  spring,  at  a  moment's 
warning,  into  the  saddle ;  or  she  is  turned  out  before  the  tent  ready  saddled, 
the  bridle  merely  being  taken  ofi^,  and  she  is  so  trained  tliat  she  immediately 
gallops  up  at  her  master's  calL  At  night  she  receives  a' little  water ;  and  with 
her  scanty  provender  of  five  or  six  pounds  of  barley  or  beans,  and  sometimes  a 
little  straw,  she  lies  down  content,  if  she  is  accustomed  to  lie  down  at  all,  in  the 
midst  of  her  nmster's  family. 

Bnrckhardt  relates  a  story  of  the  speed  and  endurance  of  one  of  them,  and 
shows  with  what  feelings  an  Arab  regards  bis  quadruped  friend : — ^  A  troop  of 
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Prases  on  horseback^  attacked,  in  the  snminer  of  1815,  a  pai^  of  Bedouins,  and 
pursued  them  to  their  encampment:  the  Bedouins  were  then  assisted  by  a 
superior  foice,  and  becoming  the  assailants  in  their  turn,  killed  all  the  Dmsea 
excepting  one  who  fled.  He  was  pursued  by  some  of  the  best  mounted  Bedoaina, 
but  his  mare,  although  &tigued,  could  not  be  overtaken.  Before  his  pursuers 
gave  up  the  chase  they  called  to  him,  and  begged  to  be  permitted  to  kiss  his 
excellent  mare,  promising  him  safe  conduct  for  her  sake.  He  might  have  taken 
them  at  their  word,  for  the  pledge  of  an  Arab,  in  such  circumstanceSi  might  have 
been  relied  on :  he  however  Refused.  They  immediately  left  the  pursuit,  and, 
blessing  the  noble  beast,  cried  out  to  the  fugitive,  ^  Go  and  wash  the  feet  of  your 
mare  and  drink  off  the  water.'  This  expression  is  often  used  by  the  Bedmiina 
to  show  the  regard  they  have  for  their  mares*." 

A  periodical  writer,  on  what  authority  is  not  stated,  but  he  is  right  in  moat 
of  the  particulars  if  not  in  all  of  them,  says,  that  *^  taking  the  comparative 
excellence  of  the  different  races,  Ntjed^  between  the  desert  of  Syria  and  Yemen, 
and  now  in  the  possesnon  of  tlie  Wahabis,  is  generally  reckoned  to  produce  the 
grandest,  noblest  horses.  H^ax  (extending  along  the  Red  Sea,  from  Mount 
Sinai  to  Yemen,  and  including  in  it  Medina  and  Mecca)  the  handsomest ;  Yemen 
(on  the  coast  of  the  Red  Sea  and  the  Indian  Ocean,  and  the  most  fertile  part  of 
Arabia)  the  most  durable ;  Syria  the  richest  in  colour ;  Mesopotamia  the  moat 
quiet ;  Egypt  the  swiftest;  Barbary  the  nKwt  prolific;  and  PersiA  and  Koor- 
distan  the  most  warlike  t." 

The  introduction  of  the  Arabian  into  England,  and  the  concern  which  he  has 
had  in  the  improvement  of  the  English  horse,  will  be  treated  of  in  the  next 
chapter. 

THE  PERSIAN  HORSE. 

Next  in  the  route  which  has  been  pursued  along  the  south  of  Asia,  towards 
the  east,  and  yielding  only  to  the  Arabian  in  beauty  and  value,  stands  the  Per- 
sian horse.  He  b  of  larger  growth  than  the  Arabian, — ^purposely  bred  so,-~ 
and  on  that  account  some  foreign — still  east  countiy,  but  not  pure  Arabian 
blood,  being  introduced.  A  larger  animal,  one  more  adapted  for  modem  war, 
is  the  result,  but  with  some  diminution  of  speed  and  endurance.  The  Persian 
is  a  nobler-looking  animal  at  the  first  glance,  hut  he  will  not  bear  the  accurate 
examination  that  only  increases  our  admiration  of  the  other.  Berenger  thus 
describes  their  principal  points : — '^  They  are  in  general  small  headed ;  they 
have  long  and  somewhat  too  fine  foreheads,  and  they  are  rather  too  narrow 
chested ;  their  legs  are  a  little  small,  but  their  croups  are  well  fiishioned,  and 
their  hoofs  good  and  firm.  They  are  docile,  quick,  light,  bold,  full  of  spirit, 
capable  of  enduring  much  fatigue,  swift,  sure-footed,  hardy  in  constitution,  and 
contented  with  almost  any  provender."  They  have,  since  his  time,  lost 
somewhat  of  the  beauty,  elasticity,  docility,  speed,  and  almost  never-fiiiling 
endurance. 

The  Persian  horses  constituted  in  ancient  times  the  best  cavalry  of  the  East. 
The  improved,  incomparable  Arabian  breed  was  not  then  in  existence. 

An  entertaining  traveller  (Sir  R.  Kerr  Porter)  gives  the  following  account  of 
them :-— '^  The  Persian  horses  seldom  exceed  fourteen  or  fourteen  and  a  half 
hands  high,  yet  certainly,  in  the  whole,  are  toller  than  the  Arabs.  Those  of 
the  desert  and  countiy  about  Hillah  run  very  small,  but  are  full  of  bone  and  of 
good  speed.  Creneral  custom  feeds  and  waters  them  only  at  sunrise  and  sun- 
set, when  they  are  cleaned.  Their  usual  provender  is  barley  and  chopped  straw, 
which,  if  the  animals  are  picketed,  is  put  into  a  nose-bag  and  hung  from  their 
heads ;  but  if  stabled,  it  is  thrown  into  a  small  lozenge-shaped  hole  left  in  the 
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tiuckneds  of  the  mnd-wall  for  that  purpose,  hat  much  higher  up  than  the  line 
of  our  mangers,  and  there  the  aninud  eats  at  his  leisure.  Hay  is  a  kind  of  food 
not  known  here.  The  hedding  of  the  hone  oonsists  of  his  dung.  After  heing 
exposed  to  the  drying  influence  of  the  sun  during  the  day,  it  becomes  pulverised, 
ad,  in  that  state,  is  nightly  spread  under  him*.  Little  of  it  touches  his  body, 
that  being  oorered  by  his  clothing,  a  laige  nummud  from  the  ears  to  the  tail 
and  bonnd  firmly  round  his  body  by  a  very  long  surcingle.  But  this  apparel  is 
cnly  far  eold  weather;  in  the  warmer  season  the  night-clothes  are  of  a  lighter 
nbatanoe,  and  during  the  heat  of  the  day,  the  animal  is  kept  entirely  under 
shade. 

^  At  night  he  is  tied  in  the  court-yard.  The  horses'  heads  are  attached  to 
the  pJaee  dT  security  by  double  ropes  from  their  halters,  and  the  heels  of  theit 
hinder  legs  are  confined  by  cords  of  twisted  hair,  fiistened  to  iron  rings,  and  pegs 
driven  into  the  earth.  The  same  custom  pxevailed  in  the  time  of  Xenophon, 
and  for  the  same  reason :  to  secure  them  from  being  able  to  attack  and  maim 
each  other,  the  whole  stud  generally  consisting  of  stallions.  Their  keepers, 
however,  adways  sleep  on  their  rugs  amongst  them  to  prevent  accident ;  and 
sometimesi,  notwithstanding  all  this  care,  they  manage  to  break  loose,  and  then 
the  combat  ensues.  A  general  neighing,  screaming,  kicking,  and  snorting,  soon 
louses  the  grooms,  and  the  scene  for  a  whUe  is  terrible.  Indeed  no  one  can 
eoneeive  the  sudden  uproar  of  such  a  moment  who  has  not  been  in  Eastern 
countries  to  hear  it,  and  then  all  who  have,  must  bear  me  witness  that  the  noise 
is  tremendous.  They  seize,  bite,  and  kick  each  other  with  the  most  deter- 
mined fury,  and  frequently  cannot  be  separated  before  their  heads  and  haunches 
stream  with  blood.  Even  in  skinnishes  with  the  natives,  the  horses  take  part 
in  the  fray,  tearing  each  other  with  their  teeth,  whUe  their  masters  are  in 
similar  close  quarters  on  their  backs." 

His  description  of  a  Persian  race  does  not  altogether  remind  us  of  Newmarket 
or  Dtmcaster.' 

*^  My  curiosity  was  fiilly  on  the  spur  to  see  the  racers,  which  I  could  not 
doubt  must  have  been  chosen  from  the  best  in  the  nation  to  exhibit  the  per- 
fection of  its  breed  before  the  sovereign.  The  rival  horses  were  divided  into 
three  seta,  in  order  to  lengthen  the  amusement.  They  had  been  in  training  for 
several  weeks^  going  over  the  ground  very  often  during  that  time ;  and  when  I 
did  see  them,  I  found  so  much  pains  had  been  taken  to  sweat  and  reduce  their 
weight,  that  their  bones  were  nearly  cutting  the  skin.  The  distance  marked 
for  the  race  was  a  stretch  of  four-and- twenty  miles,  and,  that  his  majesty  might 
not  have  to  wait  when  he  had  reached  the  field,  the  horses  had  set  forward  long 
before,  by  three  divisions,  from  the  starting  point,  (a  short  interval  of  time 
passuag  between  each  set,)  so  that  they  might  begin  to  come  in  a  few  minutes 
afrer  the  king  had  taken  his  seat.  The  different  divisions  arrived  in  regular 
order  at  the  goal,  but  all  so  fotigued  and  exhausted,  tliat  their  former  boasted 
fleetnesB  hardly  exceeded  a  moderate  canter  when  they  passed  before  the  royal 
eyes.* 

The  plains  of  Persepolis,  Media,  Ardebil  and  Derbane,  rear  annually  a  great 
number  of  valuable  horses,  but  those  bred  in  Kurdistan  are  accounted  the  best 
both  in  beauty  and  strengdi. 

THE  CIRCASSIAN  HORSE. 
The  Circassian  horse,  although  inferior  to  the  Persian,  does  not  often  find 
his  equal  among  the  predatory  hordes  with  which  this  part  of  Asia  abounds. 

*  It  M  the  QSiul  flooring  of  the  stohle  and  from  uae  it  becomes  a  tecond  time  offcntive, 
the  tent.  The  united  inflaence  of  the  son  and  it  it  again  exposed  to  the  sun,  and  all  unpleaa- 
•ir  (k^iivw  ii  of  all  nnplcasaat  odour,  and  when    ant  uneU  onoe  more  taken  away. 
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Vast  nuBtben  of  hones  and  sheep  are  zeaied  in  the  plains  of  Cixcfts^  and  f2iey 
and  the  shives  which  aie  made  in  their  exconicMis,  fbim  the  principal  articles  of 
the  commerce  of  the  natives.  Almost  every  fiunflj  of  distinction  aims  at  pos- 
sessing a  peculiar  breed  of  horses,  excelling,  in  their  estimation,  that  of  any 
other  tribe.  Each  breed  is  distinguished  by  its  peculiar  mark,  to  foige  orto  {daoe 
which  on  an  inferior  breed,  would  be  punished  with  death.  The  most  valuable 
hreed  of  all  is  in  the  possession  of  the  reigning  family,  and  its  distinguishing  maik 
is  a  full  horse-shoe.    These  horses  possess  considerable  strength  and  speed. 

THE  EAST  INDIAN  HORSE. 

We  will  now  travel  farther  eastward,  and  examine  the  breeds  of  hones  In  onr 
Indian  possessions.  They  are  small,  and,  although  some  have  ooosiderable 
endurance  and  courage,  they  wear  the  general  character  of  degeneracy  from  a 
nobler  stock.  First  in  value  is  the  Toorkyy  originally  from  a  Toorkoman  and  a 
Pentsn,  beautiful  in  his  form,  graceful  in  his  action,  and  docQe  in  his  temper. 
When  skilfully  managed  his  carriage  is  stately  and  grand.  His  spirit  rising  as 
bii  exertions  are  required,  he  exhibits  to  his  beholden  an  appearance  of  fury  in 
the  performance  of  his  task,  yet  preserving  to  his  rider  the  utmost  playfulness 
and  gentleness.  They  arc  usually  from  fourteen  to  fifteen  hands  high,  and  have 
the  common  defect  of  the  East  India  horse^-smallnesa  and  length  of  bone 
below  the  knees  and  about  the  hocks. 

Next  comes  the  Iranee,  well  limbed,  and  his  joints  closely  knit,  and  partiea- 
larly  powerful  in  the  quarters,  but  with  large  head,  and  hanging  ears,  and 
deficiency  of  spirit. 

The  gentle  and  docile  Coxakee  is  deep  in  the  girth,  powerful  in  the  fore-arm, 
but  with  laige  head  and  cat-hammed ;  hardy,  and  calculated  for  long  journeys 
and  severe  service. 

The  Mqfinniss  have  spirit,  beauty,  speed,  and  perseverance. 

The  Tazaee  is  slight,  hollow-backed,  and,  for  that  reason  perhaps,  deficient 
in  strength.  His  hind  legs  are  iU  placed,  and  dragged  as  it  were  behind  him,  and 
he  is  stubborn  and  irritable,  yet  this  horse  is  sought  after  on  account  of  the 
peculiar  easiness  of  his  paces,  a  matter  of  no  small  consideration  where  the  heat 
is  so  great  and  the  slightest  exertion  fatiguing. 

A  sale  of  horses  near  the  Company's  stud,  at  Hissar,  is  thus  described  by  an 
excellent  j  udge  : — "  Not  less  than  one  thousand  horses  were  shown.  They  were 
all  above  fourteen  hands  and  a  half  in  height,  high-crested,  and  showy-looking 
animals.  The  great  defect  seemed  a  want  of  bone  below  the  knee,  which  ia 
general  to  all  the  native  horses  throughout  India ;  and  also  so  great  a  tendency 
to  fullness  in  the  hocks,  that,  in  England,  it  would  be  thought  half  of  them  had 
blood  spavins." 

There  are  other  studs  in  different  parts  of  the  country,  in  which  some  valu- 
able stallions  are  kept  for  the  purpose  of  improving  the  various  Indian  breeds. 
Almost  all  of  them  have  a  greater  or  lesser  portion  of  Arabian  blood  in  them, 
which  gives  them  the  appearance  of  good  cavalry  horses,  but  renders  them  inferior 
to  the  Arabians  generally  in  swiftness  and  always  in  endurance.  For  this  reason 
the  native  cavalry  are  principally  mounted  on  Arabian  horses,  which  are  brought 
in  great  numbers,  but  of  no  considerable  value,  from  Arabia  and  Syria. 

It  may  be  readily  supposed  that  it  was  not  long  before  races  were  established 
in  the  East  Indies,  and  that  they  were  properly  patronised  by  the  government. 
They  were,  however,  confined  almost  entirely  to  the  Arabian  horses,  for  those 
of  half  blood  were  manifestly  inferior  to  them. 

In  1828,  Recruit,  by  Whalebone,  a  horse  of  some  celebrity  at  the  time,  was 
sent  out  to  Calcutta.  This  was  deemed  a  proper  opportunity  to  decide  the 
question  of  superiority  between  the  pure  Arab,  and  the  true  English  racing 
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Uood,  and  Im  wm  maidied  aguost  Pymnii^  the  best  ArabianiB  Bengal.  Ilia 
distance  was  two  milea^  with  give  and  take  weights^  fourteen  hands  to  cany  nine 
atone,  and  the  Arabian  to  be  allowed  seven  pounds;  Recruit  carried  ten  stones 
twelve  pounds^  and  Pyramus  only  eight  stones  three  pounds.  They  started 
well  together,  and  ran  the  first  part  of  the  distance  neck  and  neck,  but  at  about 
half  the  distance,  Recruit  took  the  lead,  and  the  Arabian  was  beaten  easily  by 
aeTeral  lengths.  The  distance  was  run  in  three  minutes  and  fifty-seven  seconds* 
Another  trial  took  place  between  Champion,  a  first-rate  Arabian,  and  Con* 
stance,  a  moderately  good  thoroughbred  English  horse.  The  Arabian  won  in  a 
canter;  the  question,  therefore,  is  thought  by  some  persons  to  be  yet  undecided^ 

There  is  an  East  Indian  pony,  called  the  TtUioOj  yarying  from  ten  to 
twelve  hands  in  height.  This  is  a  serviceable  and  luu:dy  animal  for  canying 
baggage  or  any  light  weight.  Tavemier  describes  one  which  he  saw  ridden 
by  a  young  Mogul  prince,  of  seven  or  eight  years  of  age,  and  which  was  not 
much  larger  thim  a  greyhound. 

In  1766  one,  not  more  than  seven  hands,  or  twenty-eight  inches  in  height, 
was  sent  bom  India,  as  a  present  to  the  queen  of  George  III.  It  was  ti^en 
firom  the  ship  to  the  palace  in  a  hackney-coach.  It  was  of  a  dun  colour ;  and 
ita  hair  resembled  that  of  a  young  fiiwn.  It  was  four  years  old,  well  pro- 
portioned, had  fine  ears,  a  quick  eye,  with  a  handsome  long  tail,  and  wa9 
thoroughly  good-natured  and  manageable. 

The  Mahrattaa  were  two  powerful  tribes  or  nations,  inhabiting  the  central 
part  of  Hindoostan,  and  their  territory  extending  from  sea  to  sea,  across  the 
aou^  of  the  Deccan.  Their  wars  among  themselves,  or  in  union  with  the 
British  against  T^poo  Saib,  and  afterwards  against  their  former  protectors  and 
allies,  are  prominent  objects  in  the  modem  history  of  India.  Their  troops  con- 
sisted almost  entirely  of  cavaby,  composed  of  one  of  the  best  varieties  of  the  half- 
blood  Arabian  and  native  horse.  The  Mahratta,  when  not  on  horseback,  may  be 
said  to  be  almost  constantly  employed  in  shampooing  his  horse.  It  is  properly 
so  called,  for  he  rube  him  violently  with  his  wrists  and  elbows,  as  well  as  his 
hands,  and  moulds  and  bends  his  limbs  in  eveiy  direction.  The  Mahrattan  way 
of  riding  is  a  ungular  and,  according  to  European  notions,  a  very  ungraceful  one. 
His  knees  are  as  high  as  his  horse's  back  ;  he  holds  on  with  his  heels,  and  clings 
with  his  hands  either  to  the  mane  or  the  peak  of  the  saddle.  With  such  aids, 
his  seat  is  more  secuie  than  at  first  sight  it  would  appear  to  be.  The  peak  of 
the  saddle  rises  in  the  form  of  a  crane's  neck,  and  is  said  to  have  been  borrowed 
from  the  Moguls.  A  crupper  and  a  martingale  are  almost  indispensable  accom- 
paniments of  the  Mahratta  horse-furniture.  It  is  a  singular  kind  of  crupper, 
however,  not  projecting  from  the  centre  of  the  saddle,  but  attached  to  both  sides. 
The  tobmij  or  leathern  vessel  out  of  which  the  horse  eats  his  com,  is  alsa 
attached  to  the  cropper;  and  this  part  of  the  trappings  is  generally  ornamented 
with  silver  knobs,  or  with  silk  tassels  or  embroidery. 

Their  horses,  like  most  of  those  in  the  East,  are  picketed,  not  only  during 
the  day,  but  very  frequently  in  the  night.  A  rope  is  carried  from  the  head- 
stall on  each  side  to  a  peg  driven  into  the  ground.  A  rope,  or  thong,  is  also 
tied  round  the  fetlocks  behind,  and  carried  backwards  twenty  or  thirty  feet, 
amd  fiistened  to  a  peg.  This  pulls  the  horse  back,  and  keeps  him,  when 
standing,  en  the  stretch,  but  does  not  prevent  him  from  lying  down.  When 
they  are  thus  tethered,  their  eyes  are  covered,  that  they  may  not  be  alarmed 
by  any  object  that  passes.  They  are  also  clothed,  in  order  that  the  beautiful, 
glossy  appearance  of  their  coat  may  be  preserved. 

They  use  the  snaffle-bridle,  but  it  is  so  jagged  and  pointed  that  the  animal 
mty  be  punished  to  the  full  content  of  any  barbarian  that  may  ride  him. 
"The  headstall  is  usually  ornamented,  and  from  the  rein  a  thong  descends  by 
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which  the  horse  may  he  oocadonally  reminded  of  his  dnty.  The  horacmflli 
has  neither  whip,  switch,  nor  spar,  hat  the  horse  is  controlled,  if  he  is  disposed 
to  rebel,  by  the  cruel  argument  of  the  bit. 

The  breast  of  the  Mahratta  horse  is  more  splendidly  ornamented  than  any 
other  part.  Namerons  coins,  of  different  size  and  value — mpecs  and  double 
rupees— «re  formed  into  plates  more  or  less  highly  ornamented,  and  which  in  time 
of  war  form  a  rich  booty  for  the  conqueror.  The  mane,  too,  is  generally  plaited 
with  silk-braids,  and  diver  knobs  attached  to  them,  with  a  beautiful  top-knot 
between  the  cars.  If  the  rider  has  dLstinguished  himself  in  war,  some  coriooa 
tails,  said  to  be  taken  fiom  the  wild  cow,  dangle  on  either  side*. 

THE  BIKMAN  AND  CHIKESE  HORSE. 

The  Birman  horses  are  small,  but  spirited  and  strong.  There  is  one  at 
present  (1842)  in  the  menagerie  belonging  to  the  Zoological  Society  of  London. 
It  does  not  stand  more  than  twelve  hands  high ;  but  he  is  a  beantiful  little 
fellow,  and  a  picture  of  strength. 

In  SiAM  the  horses  are  few,  and  inferior  to  those  of  the  Birman  empire. 

In  Cochin-China,  on  the  eastern  coast  of  the  peninsula,  the  horses  are  still 
small ;  but  they  are  better  formed,  and  more  active  and  strong,  than  they  are 
in  Siam.  In  Sumatra  and  Java  the  horses  have  not  increased  in  size ;  but  in 
form  and  usefulness  they  scarcely  yield  to  any  in  the  south-west  of  Asia.  In 
Borneo  they  are  few,  and  scarcely  deserving  of  notice.  The  horses  of  China 
are,  generally  speaking,  small,  ill-formed,  weak,  and  without  spirit ;  indeed 
they  have  little  occasion  for  the  horse  in  tho  greater  part  of  that  immenae 
empire. 

THE  AUSTRALIAN  HORSE. 

The  new  colonies  of  the  British  in  Australia  and  its  dependencies  will  present 
something  more  satisfiMstory.  The  greater  part  of  the  horses  in  New  South 
Wales — the  eastern  coast  of  Australia,  were  derived  from  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope  and  from  India.  Very  little  judgment  was  employed  in  the  selection, 
and  indeed  very  few  horses  of  good  quality  could  have  been  procured  from 
either  place.  The  consequence  was,  that  a  writer  so  late  as  1824  says  of  them, 
that  ^^they  are  principally  of  the  nag  kind,  and  bred  without  much  care. 
They  are  not  very  sightly  in  appearance,  being  narrow-chested  and  sharp- 
hacked,  and  sadly  deficient  in  the  quarters.  They  have  an  incumble  habit  of 
shying,  and  they  are  not  very  sure-footed."  The  New  South  Wales  honea 
are  seldom  stabled ;  but  are  supposed  to  be  healthier,  and  better  able  to  endure 
fatigue,  when  kept  in  the  open  air.  This,  however,  is  probably  only  an  excuse 
for  neglectf . 

The  sheep,  however,  prospering  so  well,  and  the  cattle  rapidly  increasing  and 
improving,  the  colonist  began  to  be  a  little  ashamed  of  his  horses.  Several  of  a 
better  kind,  cart  and  blood,  were  consequently  imported  from  the  mother-country 
—an  Arabian  was  procured  from  India — and  the  Australian  horse  soon  began 
to  be  a  very  different  sort  of  animal.  A  writer  of  a  few  years'  later  date  says : 
*'  We  have  few  thorough-bred  cart-horses,  almost  all  of  them  having  a  spice  of 
blood  about  them,  which  makes  them  unsteady  at  draught,  restive,  and  given  to 
jibbing  when  put  to  a  hard  pull."  This  was  a  very  erroneous  charge,  and  the 
writer  seems  to  be  aware  of  it;  for  he  adds,  ^' This  may  arise  inagreat  measure 
firom  their  bemg  badly  broken  in."  It  was  the  &ulty  management  and  edu- 
cation of  the  horse,  and  not  the  portion  of  pure  blood  which  he  had  acquired, 
that  produced  vices  like  these.     The  writer  proceeds:  *'  We  have  many  fine 

*  TU  S(ortiiium,  vol.  iv.  p.  174.  f  Atkioton*!  N«w  Soath  Wales,  p.  61. 
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gig,  caiTiage,  and  saddle  hoxses,  and  oren  some  that  have  pretensions  to  rank 
in  the  lisl  of  racers."  In  hct  races  were  institnted  at  Sidney.  A  turf-club  was 
formed,  and  horses  of  no  despicable  qualities  entered  the  lists. 

An  excellent  stallion,  named  Bay  Cameron,  was  imported  from  England, 
and  the  owner  netted  by  him,  for  the  first  season  or  two,  more  than  £600  per 
annum.  Horses  generally  rose  more  than  fifteen  per  cent,  in  value.  Even  at 
Sidney,  £200  and  more  were  given  for  a  horse  of  extraordinary  figure  and 
powers ;  and  no  good  saddle,  gig,  or  cart  horse  could  bo  purchased  for  less 
than  £40. 

These  hones  were  found  to  bo  remarkably  hardy,  and  could  undergo  con« 
■derable  fiitigue.  The  greatest  fi^iult  was  a  heaviness  of  the  head,  with  a 
eoDsidenible  degree  of  obstinacy  and  sulkiness — as  much,  however,  the  fault  of 
cdoeation  as  of  natural  di^oaition*. 

A  still  later  writer  says,  *'  that  the  breed  is  rapidly  improving,  and  par- 
tienlarly  the  dmught  horses,  from  the  importation  of  some  of  the  Cleveland 
breed  from  England."  The  true  dray-horse,  however,  was  yet  to  bo  found, 
and  could  not  be  procured  from  any  of  the  native  horses,  not  even  with  the 
assistance  of  the  Cleveland.  The  mixture  of  English  blood  had  not  lessened  the 
endurance  of  the  native  breed ;  for  at  the  hottest  time  of  the  year,  with  tho 
thennometer  at  times  as  high  as  ninety-six  degrees  in  the  shade,  the  writer 
says  that  he  has  ridden  the  same  animal  fifty  miles  a  day  fi>r  three  successive 
days.  They  will  all  go  through  a  vast  deal  of  woric,  but  tliey  would  have 
more  endurance,  if  they  were  not  broken  in  for  the  saddle  and  for  harness  so 
young.  It  is  no  unusual  thing  to  ride  them  sixty  miles  in  less  than  seven 
hours,  and  immediately  turn  them  out,  to  pick  up  what  scanty  herbage  they 
can  find.  The  number  of  good  horses  was  so  rapidly  increased  that  their  price 
had  materially  diminished,  and  scarcely  more  than  £35  could  be  got  for  the 
best  of  them  t. 

The  traveller  adds,  that  there  are  some  diseases  to  which  the  horse  is  subject 
in  EngUnd,  which  are  as  yet  unknown  in  New  South  Wales.  Glanders  has 
never  made  its  appearance  there.  Greasy  heels,  the  almost  peculiar  disease  of 
Britain,  have  not  been  seen  there.  Strangles,  however,  are  prevalent,  and,  the 
author  of  the  present  wori^  learns  from  another  source,  unusually  seveie  j:. 

In  Van  Diemen's  Land  the  breed  of  horses,  originally  derived  from  India, 
is  veiy  good.  A  valuable  breed  of  cart-horses  is  beginning  to  be  formed. 
The  riding-horses  are  small,  but  they  are  hardy.  Horses  of  every  kind  are  sixty 
per  cent,  dearer  in  Van  Diemen's  Liuid  than  in  New  South  Wales ;  because  the 
colony  is  smaller,  and  the  number  of  horses  that  are  bred  is  comparatively  small. 
Their  treatment  is  not  so  good  as  in  the  larger  colony.  Many  of  them  know 
not  the  taste  of  com,  and,  when  it  is  given  to  them,  it  is  usually  in  the  stmw.§ 

Returning  again  to  the  continent  of  Asia,  there  is  nothing  in  China  to  detain 
us ;  for  through  the  whole  of  the  southern  part  of  that  immense  empire  the 
horses  are  small,  weak,  without  spirit,  and  altogether  undeserving  of  notice. 

THE  TARTARIAN  HORSE. 
Tartajy  comprehends  a  vast  extent  of  countiy,  reaching  from  the  Eastern 
ocean  to  the  European  dominions  of  Russia,  through  the  central  part  of  Asia 
and  Europe.  Eastern  Tartary  belongs  chiefly  to  China— the  Western  has 
been  subjected  by  Russia,  but  a  small  portion  of  it  about  the  Caspian  Sea  claims 
to  be  independent.  The  tribes  which  inhabit  this  immense  space  are  dissimilar 
in  their  appearance,  and  manners,  and  customs;  but,  with  a  few  exceptions, 
the  character  of  the  horee  ia  nearly  the  same. ^ 

•  Two  Yean  in  Now  South  Wales,  by  P.  CiinDingltanii  toI.  i.  p.  296. 
t  Bretoa'i  Exeonions  in  New  South  AVoleii,  in  1833,  p.  330.  t  Ibid.  p.  332. 

$  Wi(io\VBon's  Stale  of  Tau  Diemcn*8  Land  in  1820,  \\  181. 
I> 
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The  WILD  waum  k  foimd  in  Tarious  parte  of  Tartaiy ;  but  nowhere  can  it 
be  conaidered  aa  the  remnani  of  an  oiiginal  noe  that  haa  nerer  been  domeaii* 
cated«  Thehonea  of  the  Ukraine^  and  those  of  SonthAmeriea^aieeqiiaUjtlie 
deacendante  of  those  that  had  escaped  from  the  alaveiy  of  man.  The  origin  of 
the  horses  of  Tartary  has  been  clearly  traced  to  those  that  wen  employed  in  ih* 
siege  of  Azof,  in  1667«  Being  suffered,  for  want  of  fraage,  to  penetrate  into  the 
desert  in  order  to  find  sabelatenoe,  they  strayed  to  too  great  a  distance  to  be  par- 
sued  orrecalled,  and  became  wild  and  created  a  new  breed.  They  are  genenlly 
of  a  red  colour,  with  a  black  stripe  along  the  back.  They  are  divided  into  numeroua^ 
herds,  at  the  head  of  each  of  which  is  an  old  stallion,  who  haa  fought  his  way  to 
the  down,  and  whose  pre-eminence  is  acknowledged  by  the  zest«  On  the 
approach  of  apparent  danger,  the  marea  and  their  fiMls  axe  driven  into  a  doae 
body,  in  front  of  which  the  nudes  axe  ranged.  There  axe  frequent  oonteata 
between  the  different  herds.  The  domesticated  horae,  if  he  fidls  in  their  way 
unprotected  by  his  master,  is  instantly  attacked,  and  apeedily  destroyed ;  but 
at  the  sight  of  a  human  being,  and  especially  mounted^  they  all  take  to  flight, 
and  gallop  into  tlie  recesses  of  the  desert.  The  young  stallions  as  they  grow  up 
axe  driven  from  the  herd,  and  are  seen  straggling  about  at  a  distance,  until  they 
are  strong  enough  to  form  herds  of  wild  mares  finr  themselves. 

Tlie  Cossacks  are  accustomed  to  hunt  the  wild  horses,  partly  to  keep  up  their 
own  stock,  and  partly  for  food.  A  species  of  vultuxe  is  sometimes  made  use  of 
in  this  afiair.  Tho  bird  pounces  upon  the  poor  anim^  and  fastens  itself  on 
his  head  or  neck,  fluttering  his  winga,  and  peiplezing,  and  half*blinding  him, 
so  that  he  becomes  an  easy  prey  to  the  Tartar.  The  young  horses  are  generally 
tamed  without  much  difficulty;  they  are,  after  a  little  while,  coupled  with  a 
tame  horse,  and  grow  gentle  and  obedient.  The  wild  horses  thns  reclaimed 
are  usually  found  to  be  stronger  and  more  asrvioeable  than  any  which  can  be 
bred  at  home. 

In  the  great  deserts  of  Tartary,  the  herds  of  wild  horses  are  much  larger. 
Many  thousands,  as  on  the  Pampas  of  South  America,  are  oflten  collected  toge- 
ther. The  Kirghiae  Tartars  eith^  captors  them  for  use,  or  spear  them  for  fiod. 
/  The  flesh  of  the  hoxse  is  a  frequent  article  of  food  among  the  Tartars ;  and 
although  they  do  not,  like  the  Indians  of  the  Pampas,  est  it  raw,  their  mode  of 
cookery  would  not  be  very  inviting  to  the  European  epicure.  They  cut  die 
muscular  parts  into  slices,  and  place  them  under  their  saddles,  and  i^er  they 
have  galloped  thirty  or  forty  miles,  the  meat  becomes  tender  and  sodden,  and 
fit  for  theur  table.  At  all  their  feasts,  the  first  and  last,  and  moat  favourite 
dish,  is  a  hoxse  s  head,  unless  they  have  a  roasted  foal,  which  is  the  greatest 
delicacy  that  can  be  procured. 

When  water  was  not  at  hand,  the  Scythians  used  to  draw  blood  from  thrir 
horses,  and  drink  it ;  and  the  Dukes  of  Muscovy,  for  nearly  two  hundred  and 
sixty  years,  presented  the  Tartar  ambassadors  with  the  milk  of  mares*. 

*  Mott  of  the  Tartan  manufiictttre  a  liquor  LaTe  gathered  on  the  top.  The  who!e  U  then 
called  koumisM,  from  the  milk  of  the  mare,  hcatcn  with  a  atick,  in  the  form  of  a  chum- 
It  has  a  very  pleasant  taate  of  mingled  Bweot  Btaff,  until  it  becomet  blended  into  one  homo- 
and  lour,  and  is  considerably  nutritious.  Tho  geneous  mau.  Twenty-four  hours  after  this 
Tsrtais  say  that  it  is  n  exeeUcnC  medicine,  tho  beating  is  repeated,  or  the  liquor  is  agitated 
and  almost  a  specific  in  consumptioB,  vid  some  in  a  chum,  until  the  whole  is  again  nsdngled 
diseases  of  debility.  It  is  thus  made  : — To  a  together.  The  process  is  now  complete  and 
certain  quantity  of  fresh  mare*s  milk,  a  sixth  part  the  koumiss  is  formed,  but  it  mutt  be  always 
of  water,  and  an  eighth  port  of  very  sour  milk,  well  shsken  before  It  is  used. — Transactions 
or  of  old  ktmmiss,  is  added.  Tho  vessel  is  qf  the  iloyo/  Society  of  SdMurgh,  vol.  I. 
covered  with  a  thick  cloth^  and  set  in  a  place  p.  181. 

•f  modofate  warmth.     It  is  thus  left  at  rest        The  Tartan  have  discovend  a  method  of 

twenty.fouf  hours,  when  the  whole  of  it  will  obtaining  an  ardent  spirit  from  this  kottmisSf 

bars  become  sour,  and  a  thick  substance  will  which  they  call  rack,  or  racky,  from  the  name 
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Some  of  tlie  Tartar  and  Kalmuck  women  ride  fiilly  as  well  as  the  men. 
Wlien  a  ooartship  is  taking  place  between  two  of  the  young  ones,  the  answer  of 
the  lady  is  thns  obtained.  She  is  moonted  on  one  of  the  best  horses,  and  off  she 
gallops  at  foil  speed.  Her  lorer  pursues,  and  if  he  overtake  her,  she  becomes  his 
wife;  but  it  is  seldom  or  never  that  a  Kalmuck  girl  once  on  horseback  is 
ctaglity  unless  she  has  a  partiality  for  her  pursuer*. 

The  domesticated  horses  belonging  to  the  Tartars  that  wander  over  the 
Immense  plains  of  Central  A»a  are  little  removed  from  a  wild  state.  They  are 
mali  and  badly  made,  bet  capable  of  supporting  the  longest  and  most  rapid 
jofumeys  on  the  scantiest  feure. 

One  well-known  circumstance  will  go  far  to  account  for  their  general  hardi- 
■esB.  The  Tartars  live  much  on  the  flesh  of  horses ;  and  the  animals  that  are 
unable  to  snpport  the  labour  of  theur  frequent  and  rapid  emigrations  are  first 
destroyed ;  the  most  vigorous  are  alone  preserved. 

Berenger  gives  the  fdlowiug  accoiint  of  the  Tartar  horses : — *^  Although  but 
of  a  moderate  size,  they  are  strong,  nervous,  proud,  full  of  spirit,  bold,  and 
active.  They  have  good  feet,  but  somewhat  narrow ;  their  heads  are  well- 
shaped  and  lean,  but  too  small ;  the  forehead  long  and  stiff;  and  the  legs  over 
kng :  yet  with  all  these  imperfections  they  are  good  and  serviceable  horses, 
beiDg  unconquerable  by  labour,  and  endowed  with  considerable  speed.  The 
Tartars  live  with  them  almost  in  the  same  manner  that  the  Arabs  do  with  their 
hones.  When  they  are  six  or  eight  months  old,  they  make  their  children 
ride  them,  who  exercise  them  in  small  excursions,  dressing  and  forming  them 
by  degrees,  and  bringing  them  into  gentle  and  early  discipline,  and,  after  a 
while,  making  them  undergo  hunger  and  thirst,  and  many  other  hardships. 
The  men,  however,  do  not  ride  them  until  they  are  five  or  six  years  old,  when 
Aey  exact  from  them  the  severest  service,  and  enure  them  to  almost  incredible 
fet%ue,  travelling  two  or  three  days  almost  without  resting,  and  passing  four  or 
five  days  witL  no  more  or  better  nourishment  than  a  handful  of  grass^  and  with 
nothing  to  quench  their  thirstt."  This  discipline  as  much  exceeds  that  of  the 
Arabs  in  severity  and  horrible  bai'barity,  as  the  Arabs  excel  the  Tartars  in 
civilisation. 

The  horses  of  the  Nogais  Tartars  are  some  of  the  best  of  the  roving  tribes. 
They  are  stronger  and  tidier  than  the  others ;  and  some  of  them  are  trained  to 
draw  carriages.  It  is  from  them  that  the  Khan  of  Tartary  derives  the  principal 
part  of  his  supplies.  It  is  said  that  in  case  of  necessity  they  could  Ornish  a 
hundred  thousand  men.  Each  of  the  Nogais  commonly  has  with  him  four 
horses ;  one  is  for  his  own  riding ;  a  second  to  mount  if  the  first  should  be 
tired  ;  and  the  other  two  to  cai'ry  his  provisions,  his  slaves  and  his  booty. 

THE  TOORKOMAN  HORSE. 
Turldstan  is  that  part  of  South  Tartary,  north-east  of  the  Caspian  sea,  and 
has  been  celebrated  from  veiy  early  times  for  producing  a  pure  and  valuable 

gifvti  to  tho  Bpirit  mamifretiired  in  the  East  mdning  liqnor  in  the  air.    I  aaked  tbe  mean- 

lii£ca.  ing  of  this  ceremony,  and  waa  answered  tbat 

Dr,  Clarke  law  tbe  process  of  the  manu&c-  it  was  a  religions  custom  to  give  always  tbe 

tare :  —  <*  Tbe  still  was  composed  of  mud,  or  first  of  the  brandy  which  they  drew  from  the 

Terycloseclay.  For  tbe  neck  of  the  retort  a  cane  receiver  to  their  god.     The  stick  was  then 

was  used  ;  send  tbe  receiver  was  entirely  eovrred  plunged  into  the  liquor  a  second  time,when  more 

by  a  eoating  of  wet  clay.  Tbe  brandy  had  just  brandy  adhering  to  the   camel's    hair,  she 

passed  orer.      The  women  who  had  the  ma-  squeezed  it  into  the  palm  of  her  dirty  band,  and 

nagementof  tlie  distillery,  wishing  to  give  us  a  having  tasted  the  liquor,  presented  it  to  our  lips, 

taste  of  the  spirit,  thrust  a  stick  with  a  small  — Clarke*a  Traveli  in  Rusna,  p.  239. 
tuft  of  camel's  hair  into  the  recclTer,  dropped  •  Clarke's  Travels  in  Russia,  p.  333. 
a  portioB  of  it  on  tbe  retort,  and  waring  the        f  Berenger  on  Horsemanship,  toI.  i.  p. 

iastniment  above  her  bead,  scattered  tbe  re-  135. 
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breed  of  horses.  They  are  called  Toorkomatu,  They  are  said  to  bo  preferable 
even  to  the  pure  Persians,  for  actual  service.  They  are  large,  from  fifteen 
to  sixteen  hands  high,  swift,  and  inexhaostible  under  fatigue.  Some  of  them 
have  travelled  nine  hundred  miles  in  eleven  successive  days.  They  are,  how- 
ever somewhat  too  small  in  the  baiTcl, — ^too  long  on  the  legs,— occasi<»ial]y 
ewe-necked,  and  always  having  a  head  out  of  proportion  large :  yet  such  are  the 
good  qualities  of  the  horse,  that  one  of  the  pure  blood  is  worth  two  or  three 
hundred  pounds,  even  in  that  country. 

Captain  Fraser,  who  is  evidently  a  good  judge  of  the  horse,  thus  relates  the 
impresuon  which  they  made  on  him,  in  his  Journey  to  Khorasan :— ^*  They 
are  deficient  in  compactness.  Their  bodies  are  long  in  proportion  to  tiieir  bulk* 
They  are  not  well-ribbed  up.  They  are  long  on  the  1^,— deficient  in  musde, 
— fdling  off  below  the  knee;  narrow-chested, — ^long-necked, — head  large, 
uncouth,  and  seldom  well  put  on.  Such  was  the  impression  I  received  fron^ 
the  first  sight  of  them,  and  it  was  not  for  some  time  that  their  superior  valu- 
able qualities  were  apparent  to  me." 

The  Toorkomans  trace  their  breed  of  horses  to  Arabian  sires ;  and,  most 
anxious  that  a  sufiident  proporlion  of  the  pure  blood  shall  be  retained,  they 
have  frequent  recourse  to  ^e  best  Arabians  they  can  procure. 

Before  a  Toorkoman  starts  on  an  expedition,  he  provides  himself  with  a  few 
hard  baUs  of  barley-meal,  which  are  to  serve  both  him  and  his  horse  for  sub* 
sistenoe  untU  his  i*etum ;  but  sometimes  when,  crossing  the  desert,  he  is  un* 
usually  faint  and  weary,  he  opens  the  jugular  vein  of  his  horse,  and  drinks  a 
little  of  the  blood,  by  which  he  is  undoubtedly  refreshed,  and,  he  thinks,  hia 
horse  is  relieved.  According  to  Sir  John  Malcolm,  the  Toorkoman  will  think 
little  of  pushing  the  same  horse  one  hundred  miles  a  day  for  some  successive 
days ;  and  he  adds,  that  a  horseman  mounted  on  a  Toorkoman  horse  brought  a 
packet  of  letters  from  Shiraz  to  Teheran,  a  distance  of  five  hundred  miles,  ia 
six  days. 

THE  TURKISH  HORSE. 

The  Turkish  horses  are  descended  principally  from  the  Arab,  crossed  by  the 
Persian  and  other  kindred  varieties.  They  possess  all  the  gentleness  and  tracta- 
bility  of  the  parent  race,  but  they  have  lost  some  of  their  vigour  and  speed. 
They  have  contributed  materially  to  the  improvement  of  the  English  breed* 
The  Byerley  and  the  Hclmsley  Turk  are  names  familiar  to  every  one  conver- 
sant with  horses,  and  connected  with  our  best  blood. 

The  learned  and  benevolent  Busbequins,  who  was  ambassador  at  Constanti- 
nople in  the  seventeenth  century,  gives  the  following  account  of  the  Turkish 
horses.'  Our  grooms,  and  their  masters  too,  may  learn  a  lesson  of  wisdom  and 
humanity  from  his  woi-ds. 

.  "  There  is  no  creature  so  gentle  as  a  Turkish  horse,  nor  more  respectful  to 
his  master,  or  the  groom  that  dresses  him.  The  reason  is,  because  they  treat 
their  horses  with  great  lenity.  I  myself  saw,  when  I  was  in  Pontus,  passing 
through  a  part  of  Bithynia  called  Axilos,  towards  Cappadocia,  how  indulgent 
the  countrymen  were  to  young  colts,  and  how  kindly  they  used  them  soon  after 
they  were  foaled.  They  would  stroke  them,  bring  them  into  their  houses,  and 
almost  to  their  tables,  and  use  them  even  like  children.  They  hung  something 
like  a  jewel  about  their  necks,  and  a  garter  which  was  full  of  amulets  against 
poison,  which  they  are  most  afraid  of.  The  grooms  that  dress  them  arc  as 
indulgent  as  their  masters ;  they  frequently  sleek  them  down  with  their  hands, 
and  never  use  a  cudgel  to  bang  their  sides,  but  in  cases  of  necesttty.  This  makes 
their  hoi-ses  great  lovers  of  mankind ;  and  they  are  so  far  from  kicking,  wincing, 
or  growing  untractablc  by  this  gentle  usage,  that  you  will  hardly  find  an  ill- 
tempered  horse  amongst  them. 
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^  Bat,  alas !  our  Christian  grooms'  horses  go  on  at  another  rate.  They 
sever  think  them  rightly  curried  till  they  thunder  at  them  iirith  their  voices, 
nd  let  their  dube  or  horse-whips,  as  it  were,  dwell  on  their  sides.  This  makes 
some  horses  even  tremble  when  their  keepers  oome  into  their  stable  ;  so  that 
they  hate  and  fear  them  too.  But  the  Turks  lore  to  have  their  horses  so 
gentle,  that  at  the  word  of  command  they  may  fall  on  their  knees,  and  in  this 
position  receive  their  riders. 

*'  They  will  take  up  a  staiT  or  dob  upon  the  road  with  their  teeth,  which  their 
nder  has  let  fall,  and  hold  it  up  to  him  again ;  and  when  they  are  perfect  in  tills 
lesson,  then,  as  a  reward,  they  have  rings  of  silver  hung  on  their  nostrils  as  a 
bftdge  of  honour  and  good  disdpline.  I  saw  some  horses  when  their  master 
was  &Ilen  from  the  saddle  stand  stock  still  without  wagging  a  foot  till  he  got  up 
again.  Another  time  I  saw  a  groom  standing  at  a  distance  in  the  midst  of  a 
whole  ring  of  horses,  and  at  the  word  of  command,  they  would  either  go  round 
or  stand  still.  Once  I  saw  some  horses  when  their  master  was  at  dinner  with 
me  in  an  upper  room  prick  up  their  ears  to  hear  his  voice,  and  when  they  did  so 
they  neighed  for  joy." 

THE  AMERICAN  HORSES. 

Before  wo  can  advance  eastward  into  Europe,  it  will  be  convenient  to  dispose 
of  the  horses  of  the  American  continents.  In  South  America,  although  con- 
stant warfare  is  carried  on  against  them,  there  are  innumerable  herds  of  wild 
horses;  and  in  the  back  settlements  of  the  south-western  states  of  North 
America,  there  is  a  horse  resembling  the  wild  horse  of  the  Pampas ;  but  both 
are  evid^tly  the  descendants  of  those  who  have  escaped  from  the  slavery  of  man. 

THE  WILD  HORSE  OF  SOUTH  AMERICA. 

AH  travellers  who  have  crossed  the  ploms  extending  from  the  shores  of  La 
Plata  to  Patagonia  have  spoken  of  numerous  droves  of  wild  horses.  Some 
affirm  that  they  have  seen  ten  thousand  in  one  troop.  They  appear  to  be  undec 
the  command  of  a  leader,  the  strongest  and  boldest  of  the  herd,  and  whom  they 
implidtly  obey.  A  secret  instinct  teaches  them  that  their  safety  consists  in 
their  union,  and  in  a  principle  of  subordination.  Tlie  lion,  the  tiger,  and  tlio 
leopard  *  are  their  principal  enemies.  At  some  signal,  intelligible  to  them  all, 
they  either  dose  into  a  dense  mass  and  trample  their  enemy  to  death,  or,  placing 
the  mares  and  foals  in  the  centre,  they  form  themselves  into  a  circle  and  wel- 
come him  with  their  heels.  In  the  attack,  their  leader  is  the  first  to  face  the 
danger,  and  when  prudence  demands  a  retreat,  they  follow  his  rapid  flight. 

In  the  thinly-inhabited  parts  of  South  America  it  is  dangerous  to  fall  in  with 
any  of  these  troops.  The  wild  horses  approach  as  near  as  they  dare  :  they  call 
to  the  loaded  horse  with  the  greatest  eagerness,  and  if  the  rider  is  not  on  tlie 
alerts  and  has  not  considerable  strength  of  arm  and  sliarpncss  of  spur,  his  beast 
wiU  divest  himself  of  his  burden,  take  to  his  heels,  and  be  gone  for  ever.  Byron 
beautifully  describes  this  in  his  Maseppa : — 

^  A  tnmpliog  troop  :  I  teo  them  come 
In  one  vast  squadron  tiiey  advance  I 
I  strove  to  cry — my  lipa  vere  dumb. 
The  steeds  rush  on  in  plunging  pride, 
But  Trhere  are  they  the  reins  who  guide  ? 
A  thousand  horse  and  none  to  ride  \ 
With  flowing  tail  and  flying  mano> 
Wide  nottrils — never  stretch'd  by  pain- 
Mouths  bloodless  to  the  bit  or  rein, 
And  feet  that  iron  never  shod. 
And  flanks  unscarr*d  by  spur  or  rod— 

*  These  animals  are  of  a  diflferent  race  from  those  which  go  under  the  same  names  io 
the  Old  World,  and  are  very  inferior  in  strength. 
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A  tkounnd  hofiie,  tbo  ivild,  the  free» 
Like  wares  that  follow  o'er  the  sea. 
On  came  tho  troop  .... 
They  stop-— they  start — they  tnuff  the  air^ 
Gallop  a  moment  here  and  there, 
Approach,  retire,  wheel  round  and  round. 
Then  plunging  back  with  sudden  bound ; 
They  snort,  they  foam,  neigh,  swerve  aside. 
And  backward  to  the  forest  fly." 

Captain  Head  gives  the  following  account  of  a  meeting  with  a  troop  of  wild 
horses,  where  the  country  is  more  thickly  inhabited.  Some  poor  captured  animals 
are  supposed  to  be  forced  al<Hig  by  their  riders  at  their  very  utmost  speed: — ''As 
they  are  thus  galloping  along,  uiged  by  the  spur,  it  ia  interesting  to  see  the 
groups  of  wild  horses  one  passes.  The  mares,  which  are  never  ridden  in  South 
America,  seem  not  to  understand  what  makes  the  poor  horse  carry  his  head  so 
low  and  look  so  weary  *.  The  little  Innocent  oolts  come  running  to  meet  him, 
and  then  start  away  frightened ;  while  the  old  horses,  whose  white  marks  on 
the  flanks  and  backs  betray  their  acquamtance  with  the  spur  and  saddle,  walk 
slowly  away  for  some  dbtance^  then  breaking  into  a  trot  as  they  seek  their 
safety,  snort  and  look  behind  them,  first  with  one  eye  and  then  with  the  other, 
turning  their  noses  from  right  to  left,  and  carrying  tlieir  long  tails  high  io  tho 
airt.- 

The  same  pleasing  writer  describes  the  system  of  horse* management  among 
the  rude  inhabitants  of  the  plains  of  South  America.  They  have  no  stables, 
no  fenced  pastures.  One  horse  is  usually  kept  tied  at  the  door  of  the  hut,  fed 
scantily  at  night  on  maize ;  or  at  other  times  several  may  be  inclosed  in  the 
corrctly  which  is  a  cireular  space  surrounded  by  rough  posts,  driven  firmly  into 
the  ground.  The  mares  are  never  ridden,  or  attempted  to  be  tamed,  but 
wander  with  their  foals  wherever  they  please. 

When  the  GauchOy  the  native  inhabitant  of  the  plains,  wants  horses  for  him- 
self or  for  the  supply  of  the  traveller,  he  either  goes  with  his  kuso  to  the  corrai^ 
and  selects  those  possibly  who  on  the  preceding  day  had  for  the  first  time  been 
hacked,  or  he  scampers  across  the  plain^  and  presently  returns  with  an  unwilling» 
struggling,  or  subdued  captive.  When  the  services  of  the  animals  have  been 
exacted,  he  either  takes  them  to  the  corrtii  and  feeds  them  with  a  small  quantity 
of  maize,  if  he  thinks  he  shall  presently  need  them  again,  or  he  once  more  turns 
them  loose  on  the  plains. 

Travellers  give  some  amusing  accounts  of  the  manner  in  which  all  this  ia 
effected.  Miers  j:  thus  describes  the  /omo,  simple  in  its  construction,  hut  all- 
powerful  in  the  hands  of  the  Gauoho  :— 

^*  The  kuw  is  a  missile  weapon  used  hy  every  native  of  the  United  Provinces 
and  ChilL  It  is  a  very  strong  plaited  thong  of  equal  thickness,  half  an  inch  in 
diameter  and  forty  feet  long,  made  of  many  strips  of  green  hide  plaited  like  a 
whipthong,  and  rendered  supple  by  grease.  It  has  at  one  end  an  iron  ring, 
above  an  inch  and  a  half  in  diameter,  through  which  the  thong  is  passed,  and 
this  forms  a  running-noose.  The  Gaucho,  or  native  Peon,  is  generally  mounted 
on  horseback  when  he  uses  the  lasso.  One  end  of  the  thong  ia  affixed  to  his 
saddle-girth :  the  remainder  he  ooils  carefully  in  his  left  hand,  leaving  about 
twelve  feet  belonging  to  the  noose-end  in  a  ooil,  and  a  half  of  which  he  holds  in 
his  right  hand.    He  then  swings  this  long  noose  horizontally  round  his  head, 

*  An  Englishman  once  Attempted  to  ride  is  only  a  short  time  since  mares  began  to  be 

a  maro,  but  he  was  hooted  and  pelted  by  the  ridden  in  Russia. 

natives,  and    thought  himself    fortunate  to        f  Head's  Journey  across  the  Pampas,  p. 

escape  without  serious  injury. — Sir  John  Oarr,  258. 
in  his  Northern  Summer,  p.  44,  states  that  it        X  Mien*  Trarels  in  Chile,  vol  i.  p.  88. 


\ 
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Ibe  ^icigfat  of  tbe  ittm  ring  at  tke  end  of  tiie  noose  aarfsdng  in  giving  to  it,  by  a 
«ontiniied  dienlar  motion,  a  sufficient  force  to  project  it  the  whole  length  of  the 

.  When  ibe  Ganohos  wish  to  have  a  gruid  breakiog-in,  they  drive  a  whole  herd 
\^d  horses  into  the  corral : — ^  The  corral  was  quite  full  of  horses,  most  of 
ifeh  were  young  ones  about  two  or  three  years  old.  The  eajntur  (chief 
Gancho),  mounted  on  a  strong  steady  horse^  rode  into  the  corral,  and  threw  his 
Jasso  OTOT  the  neck  of  a  young  horse,  and  dragged  him  to  the  gate.  For  some 
time  he  was veiy unwilling  to  lose  his  comrades;  but  the  moment  he  was 
forced  out  of  the  oomd,  his  first  idea  was  to  gallop  away :  however  a  timely 
jerk  of  the  lasao  <Aecked  him  in  the  most  effectual  way.  The  peons  now  ran 
after  hun  on  foot,  and  threw  a  lasso  over  his  fore-legs  just  above  the  fetlock, 
and  twitching  it,  they  puUed  his  legs  from  under  him  so  suddenly,  that  I  leally 
thought  the  fall  he  got  had  killed  him.  In  an  instant  a  Gancho  was  seated  on 
lus  head,  and  with  his  long  knife,  in  a  few  seconds,  cut  off  the  whole  of  the 
hone's  mane,  while  another  cut  the  hair  from  the  end  of  his  tail :  this,  they 
told  me,  was  a  mark  that  the  horse  had  been  once  mounted.  They  then  put  a 
piece  of  hide  into  his  mouth  to  serve  for  a  bit,  and  a  strong  hide  halter  on  his 
bead.  The  Gancho  who  was  to  mount  arranged  his  spurs,  which  were  unusually 
long  maSi  sharp  *,  and  while  two  men  hdd  the  horse  by  his  ears,  he  put  on  the 
siddie,  which  he  girthed  extremely  tight.  He  then  caught  hold  of  the  horse's 
ear,  and  in  an  instant  vaulted  into  the  saddle ;  upon  which  the  man  who  held 
the  horse  by  the  halter  threw  the  end  to  the  rider,  and  from  that  moment  no 
one  seemed  to  take  any  farther  notice  of  him. 

"  The  horse  instantly  began  to  jump  in  a  manner  which  made  it  very  difficult 
for  the  rider  to  keep  his  seat,  and  quite  diflerent  from  the  kick  or  plunge  of  an 
English  h<Hr8e :  however,  the  Gaucho's  spurs  soon  set  him  going,  and  off  he 
galloped,  doing  everything  in  his  power  to  throw  his  rider. 

^  Another  horse  was  immediately  brought  from  the  corral ;  and  so  quick.was 
the  operation,  that  twelve  (Jauchos  were  mounted  in  a  space  which  I  think 
hardly  exceeded  an  hour.  It  was  wonderful  to  see  the  different  manner  in 
which  different  horses  behaved.  Some  would  actually  scream  while  the  Gau« 
ehoe  were  girding  the  saddle  upon  their  backs ;  some  would  instantly  lie  down 
and  roll  upon  it ;  while  some  would  stand  without  being  held,  their  legs  stiff 
and  in  nmmtural  positions,  their  necks  lialf  bent  towards  their  tails,  and  looking 
vieious  and  obstinate :  and  I  could  not  help  thinking  that  I  would  not  have 
mounted  one  of  those  for  any  reward  that  could  be  offered  me>  for  they  were 
invariably  the  most  difficult  to  subdue. 

^  It  was  now  curious  to  look  around  and  see  the  Gauchos  on  the  horiison  in 
different  direetionsj  trying  to  bring  their  horses  back  to  the  corral,  which  is  the 
most  difficult  part  of  their  work,  for  the  poor  creatures  had  been  so  scared  there 
that  they  were  unwilling  to  return  to  the  place.  It  was  anmstng  to  see  the 
anties  of  the  horses ;  they  were  jumping  and  dancing  in  different  ways,  while 
the  right  arm  of  the  Gauchos  was  seen  flogging  them.  At  last  they  brought 
the  hones  back,  apparently  subdued  and  broken  in.  The  saddles  and  bridles 
were  taken  off,  and  the  young  horses  trotted  off  towards  the  corral,  neighing  to 
one  another +." 

■  BK       I         ■      I        ■"■■         ■!       I  *  I         ■!    I  I    I    ■■        I .  I         ■  I  I 

*  Tbe  nwnufiwtore  of  the  Gsocho't  boots  is  texture  uid  appeer»iice.     The  ham  forms  tho 

somewhstaingnlar:— '^TbebooUoftheGauchos  calf  of  the  boot;  the  bock  easily  adopts  itself 

are  formed  of  tbe  bam  aod  part  of  tbe  ]eg-skin  to  tbe  bcci,  and  tbo  leg  above  tbe  fetlock  con- 

of  a  colt  taken  reeking  from  the  motber,vbicb  stitutes  ibe  foot;   tbo  ivbole  making  a  neat 

is  said  to  be  sacrificed  for  tbe  sole  parpoie,  jost  and  elegant  half-boot,  with  an  aperture  suffi. 

at  the  time  of  bearing,  when  tbe  bsir  has  not  dent  for  the  great  toe  to  project  tbrough." 

began  to  grow.    At  this  stege,  the  skin  stripe  — ^ncfreirsV  Journey  in  South  America^ 

off  easflj,  aod  is  very  white  and  beautiful  in  yoI.  i.  p.  26. 

t  Head's  Journey  across  the  l^ampas,  p.  258r 
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T^lien  the  Gaucho  wiahes  to  take  a  wild  hone,  he  mounts  one  thai  has  been 
used  to  the  sport,  and  gallops  over  the  plain.  As  soon  as  he  comes  sofficiently 
near  his  prey,  ^*  the  lasso  is  thrown  round  the  two  hind  legs,  and  as  the  Gaucho 
rides  a  little  on  one  aide,  the  jerk  pulls  the  entangled  horse's  feet  laterally,  so  aa 
to  throw  him  on  his  side,  without  endangering  his  knees  or  his  fisoe.  Before 
the  horse  can  recover  the  shock,  the  rider  dismounts,  and  snatching  hiBp&ndko 
or  doak  from  his  shoulders,  wraps  it  round  the  prostrate  animal  s  head.  He 
then  forces  into  his  mouth  one  of  the  powerful  bridles  of  the  country,  straps  a 
saddle  on  his  back,  and  bestriding  him,  removes  the  poncho ;  upon  which  the 
astonished  horse  springs  on  his  legs,  and  endeavours  by  a  thousand  vain  efforts 
to  disencumber  himself  of  his  new  master,  who  sits  quite  composedly  on  hia 
back,  and,  by  a  discipline  which  never  fails,  reduces  the  horse  to  such  completo 
obedience,  that  he  is  soon  trained  to  lend  his  whole  speed  and  strength  to  the 
capture  of  his  companions  */' 

These  animals  possess  much  of  the  form  of  the  Spanish  horse,  from  which 
they  sprang ;  they  are  tamed,  as  has  been  seen,  with  far  leas  difficulty  than 
could  be  thought  possible ;  and  althongh  theirs  is  the  obedience  of  fear,  and 
enforced  at  first  by  the  whip  and  spur,  there  are  no  horses  who  so  soon  and  so 
peifectly  exert  their  sagacity  and  their  power  in  the  service  of  man.  They  are 
possessed  of  no  extraordinary  speed,  but  they  are  capable  of  enduring  immense 
fatigue.  They  are  frequently  ridden  sixty  or  seventy  miles  without  dmwing 
bit,  and  have  been  ui^ged  on  by  the  cruel  spur  of  the  Gaucho  more  than  a  hun<« 
dred  miles,  and  at  the  rate  of  twelve  miles  in  the  hour. 

Like  the  Arab  horses,  they  know  no  intermediate  pace  between  the  walk  and 
the  gallop.  Although  at  the  end  of  a  day  so  hard,  their  sides  are  horribly 
mangled,  and  they  completely  exliausted,  there  is  this  consolation  for  them,-— 
they  are  immediately  turned  loose  on  the  plains,  and  it  will  be  their  own  fiiult 
if  they  are  speedily  caught  again.  The  mare  is  occasionally  killed  for  food,  and 
especially  on  occasions  of  unusual  festivity.  General  San  Martin,  during  the 
war  for  independence,  gave  a  feast  to  the  Indian  allies  attached  to  his  army  in 
which  mares'  flesh,  and  the  blood  mixed  with  gm,  formed  the  whole  of  the 
entertainment. 

On  such  diy  and  sultry  plains  the  supply  of  water  is  often  scanty,  and  then 
a  species  of  madness  seizes  on  the  horses,  and  their  generous  and  docile  qualities 
are  no  longer  recognised.  They  rush  violently  into  every  pond  and  lake, 
savagely  mangling  and  trampling  upon  one  another ;  and  the  carcasses  of  many 
thousands  of  them,  destroyed  by  tlieir  fellows,  liave  occasionally  been  seen  in 
and  around  a  considerable  pool.  That  is  one  of  the  means  by  which  the  too 
rapid  increase  of  this  quadruped  is,  by  the  ordinance  of  nature,  there  prevented. 
Humboldt  says  that  during  the  periodical  swellings  of  the  large  rivers,  immense 
numbers  of  wild  horses  are  drowned,  particularly  when  the  fiver  Apure  is 
swollen,  and  these  animals  are  attempting  to  reach  the  rising  grounds  of  the 
Llanos.  The  mares  may  be  seen,  during  the  season  of  high  water,  swimming 
about  followed  by  their  colts,  and  feeding  on  the  tall  grass,  of  which  the  tops 
alone  wave  above  the  waters.  In  this  state  they  are  pursued  by  crocodiles,  and 
their  thighs  frequently  bear  the  prints  of  the  teeth  of  these  carnivorous  reptiles. 
They  lead  for  a  time  an  amphibious  Hfe,  surrounded  by  crocodiles,  water-ser- 
pents, and  mazsetees.  When  the  rivers  return  agam  into  their  beds,  they  roam 
in  the  savannah,  which  is  then  spread  over  with  a  fine  odoriferous  grass,  and 
seem  to  enjoy  the  renewed  vegetation  of  springf. 

*  Baiil  Hall's  Journcv  to  Peru  and  Mozico,  general  nae.  The  men  leap  on  their  backi 

vol.  i.  p.  151.  The  Jesnit  Dobrizboficr,  in  hiB  without  aaeistance. 

history  of  the  Abipones,  a  nation  of  Pars-  f  Humboldt's  Pen.  Nar.,  vol.  iv.  p.  394. 

guay,  and  speaking  of  the  tamed  horse,  (vol.  — Lyell't  Geology, 
ti.  p.  ]13,)  says,  that  '*Stimipt  are  not  in 
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Nnmerons  hexds  of  wild  hones  abound  in  the  west  of  liouisiana,  and  of  all 
eolonn.  They  aie,  like  those  on  the  Pampas,  the  remains  of  the  Spanish 
Jumea,  and  are  hunted,  canght,  and  sometimes  destroyed  for  food,  by  the 
savage  inhabitants  of  the  back  settlements. 

Mr.  Low,  in  his  beantifol  delineations  of  the  British  quadrupeds,  gives  the 
£>llowing  account  of  the  horses  of  North  America  :— 

^  North  America  seems  as  well  adapted  to  the  temperament  of  the  horse  as 
any  similar  countries  in  the  old  continent.  The  Mexican  horses  axe  derived 
£nom,  bat  somewhat  deteriorated  by,  a  less  earefiil  management.  Mexican  horses 
have  likewise  escaped  into  the  woods  and  savannahs,  and  although  they  have  not 
multiplied,  as  in  the  plains  of  the  Plata,  thence  they  have  descended  northward 
to  the  Rocky  Mountains,  and  the  sources  of  the  Columbia.  The  Indians  of 
the  country  have  learned  to  pursue  and  capture  them,  employing  them  in  hunt- 
ing, and  transporting  their  &milies  from  place  to  place— the  first  great  change 
that  has  taken  place  for  ages  in  the  ocmdition  of  the  Red  Man  of  the  North 
American  woods.  The  highest  ambition  of  the  young  Indian  of  these  northern 
tribes,  is  to  possess  a  good  horse  for  the  chase  of  the  buflfalo*  The  Osages 
form  large  hunting-parties,  for  the  chase  of  horses,  in  the  countiy  of  the  Red 
Canadian  River,  using  relays  of  fresh  horses,  until  they  have  run  down  the  wild 
herds.  To  steal  the  horse  of  an  adverse  tribe,  is  considered  as  an  exploit  almost 
as  heroic  as  the  killing  of  an  enemy,  and  the  distances  that  they  will  travel 
and  the  privations  they  will  undergo  in  these  predatory  excursions  are  scarcely 
to  be  believed," 

The  Anglo-Americans^  the  Canadians,  and  the  colonists  of  the  West  India 
Islands,  have  all  acquired  the  domesticated  horse.  The  Canadian  is  found 
principally  in  Canada,  and  the  northern  states.  He  is  supposed  to  bo  of  French 
descent,  and  many  of  the  celebrated  trotters  are  of  this  breed.  Mention  will 
be  made  of  somo  of  these  when  the  paces  of  the  horse  are  described. 

These  horses  are  much  used  for  winter  travelling  in  Canada,  and  in  the 
northern  states.  One  of  them  has  drawn  a  light  cabriolet  over  the  ice  ninety 
miles  in  twelve  hours.  Their  shoes  are  roughened  by  the  insertion  of  two  or 
three  steel  screws,  instead  of  the  common  European  method.  The  curry-comb 
is  never  used  upon  them  in  the  winter,  for  a  thick  fur  has  grown  over  them  to 
protect  them  from  the  inclemency  of  the  season.  They  are  animals  never 
refusing  the  collar,  yet  they  are  accustomed  to  bad  usage.  Those  of  the  United 
States  are  of  every  variety,  but  crossed  by  the  modem  English  race,  or  the 
Arab.  The  improvement  of  the  horse,  at  this  time,  occupies  much  of  their 
attention.  Horse-races  are  established  in  many  places^  and  particularly  in  the 
southern  States ;  and  they  havo  adopted,  to  a  very  considerable  degree,  tho 
usages  of  the  English  turf.  They  have  different  varieties  of  useful  horses  for 
riding,  and  for  their  public  and  private  carriages.  Habit,  arising  from  some 
cause  or  whim  now  not  known,  has  made  them  partial  to  the  trotting- horse ; 
and  the  fastest  trotting-horses  in  the  world  are  to  be  found  in  the  United 
States.  The  breeds  of  the  West  India  Islands  are  those  of  the  parent  states. 
The  horses  of  Cuba  are  derived  from  Spain,  and  retain  the  distinctive  charac- 
ters of  the  parent  stock ;  and  those  of  the  English  colonies  have  been  improved 
by  continued  intercourse  with  the  mother  country. 

A  much-valued  correspondent,  Mr.  Rotch,  of  Louisville,  in  the  State  of  Now 
York, thus  addresses  the  author: — "From  my  own  personal  experience,  I 
should  say  that  all  our  stock  in  America  seems  to  possess  a  harder  constitution 
and  are  much  less  liable  to  disease  than  in  England ;  and  that  animals,  but  a  few 
generations  removed  from  those  actually  imported,  acquire  much  stronger  con* 
3titutions  than  their  ancestors,  and  it  has  been  a  question  with  me,  and  acceded 
to  by  the  late  Rev.  H.  Berry,  whether  importations  of  some  of  our  pure-bred 
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aiiimab  might  not  someiimM  be  made  into  ymur  oomtiy  with  adTaaii^  I 
am  sure  that  om  hacks  aad  roedfiten  will  endnie  a  great  deal  more  fitigne 
and  hardship  than  the  same  deacriptjon  of  hone  in  England.  I  speak  with 
confidence  in  these  matters,  because  I  have  been  a  breeder  in  bothcountriea." 

That  the  greater  hardship  and  labour  to  which  the  American  horse  of  this 
description  is  exposed  would  produce  a  greater  development  of  animal  power, 
there  can  be  no  doubt,  and  a  cross  from  the  best  of  such  a  farsed  could  not  fail 
of  being  advantageous;  but  we  must  adopt  and  perpetuate  the  circnmstancea 
that  produced  this  superior  power,  or  we  aliould  not  long  retain  the  advantage 
of  the  cross. 

In  the  extensive  territory  and  varied  dimate  of  the -United  States  several 
breeds  of  horses  are  found. 

The  CwhMtoga  horse  is  found  in  Pennsylvania  and  the  middle  States ;  long 
in  the  leg  and  light  in  the  carcass ;  sometimes  rising  seventeen  hands ;  used 
principally  for  the  carriage ;  but,  when  not  too  high,  and  with  sufficient  sub- 
stance, useful  for  hunting  and  the  saddle. 

The  English  horse,  with  a  good  deal  of  Uood,  prevails  in  Virginia  and 
Kentucky,  and  is  found  to  a  greater  or  less  degree  m  all  the  States.  The 
Americans  have  at  different  times  imported  some  of  the  best  English  blood. 
It  has  been  most  diligently  and  purely  preserved  in  the  southern  States.  The 
celebrated  Sharif  the  best  horse  of  lus  day,  and  equalled  by  few  at  any  time, 
viras  the  sire  of  the  best  Virginian  horses;  and  Tally-ho^  a  son  of  Highflyer, 
peopled  the  Jerseys. 

THE  MODERN  EUROPEAN  HORSES. 

The  limits  of  our  work  compel  us  to  be  exceedingly  brief  in  our  account  of 
the  breeds  of  the  diflfercnt  countries  of  Europe.  We  start  from  the  South-west 
of  this  quarter  of  the  world. 

THE  SPANISH  HORSE. 

The  Spanish  horses,  for  many  a  century,  ranked  next  to  those  of  Barbaiy  and 
Arabia.  They  descended  from  the  Barbs,  or  rather  they  were  the  Barbs  trans- 
planted to  a  European  soil,  and  somewliat  altered,  but  not  materially  injured,  by 
the  change.  Solleysel,  the  par/ait  tnare%€hal^  gives  an  eloquent  description  of 
them : — ^'  I  have  seen  many  Spanish  horses ;  they  are  extremely  beautiful,  and 
the  most  proper  of  all  to  bo  drawn  by  a  curious  pencil,  or  to  be  mounted  by  a 
king,  when  he  intends  to  show  himself  in  his  majestic  gl<iry  to  the  people." 

The  common  breed  of  Spanish  horses  have  nothing  extraordinary  about  them. 
The  legs  and  feet  are  good,  but  the  head  is  rather  large,  the  forehand  heavy, 
and  yet  the  posterior  part  of  the  chest  deficient,  the  crupper  also  having  too 
much  the  appearance  of  a  mule.  The  horses  of  Eitremadura  and  Granada,  and 
particularly  of  Andalusia,  are  most  valued.  Berenger,  whose  judgment  can 
be  fully  depended  on,  thus  enumerates  their  exoellonces  and  their  defeets  :^ 
''  The  neck  is  long  and  arched,  perhaps  somewhat  thick,  but  clothed  with  a 
full  and  flowing  mane ;  the  head  may  be  a  little  too  coarse ;  the  ears  long,  but 
well  placed ;  the  eyes  large,  bold,  and  full  of  fire.  Their  carriage  lofty,  prond, 
and  noble.  The  breast  laige ;  the  shoulders  sometimes  thick;  the  belly  frs> 
quently  too  full,  and  swelling ;  and  the  loin  a  little  too  low;  but  the  ribs  round, 
and  the  croup  round  and  full,  and  the  legs  %vell  formed  and  dear  of  hair,  and  the 
sinews  at  a  distance  from  the  bone— active  and  ready  in  their  paces  of  quick 
apprehension;  a  memory  singularly  faithful;  obedient  to  the  utmost  proof; 
docile  and  affectionate  to  man,  yet  full  of  spirit  and  courage  *."  I'he  Parfoit 
Mareschal  shall  take  up  the  stoiy  again :— '^  There  will  not  be  found  any  kind  of 

*  Bercngvr's  Hononunthip,  p.  151. 
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hofTM  more  noble  than  they,  and  of  tliefar  conngo!  why  I  have  seen  their  entraib 
hanging  from  them,  through  the  number  of  wounds  that  they  have  reocived  ; 
yet  they  havo  carried  off  their  rider  safb  and  sound  with  the  same  pride  with 
which  they  brought  him  to  the  field,  and  after  that  they  have  died,  having  less 
lifis  than  courage*."  It  is  delightful  to  read  accounts  like  these,  and  wo  know 
not  which  to  admire  moat,  the  noble  horse  or  the  man  who  could  so  well  appre- 
ciato  his  excellence. 

Tho  modem  Spani^  horses  ore  fed  upon  chopped  straw  and  a  little  barley. 
When  the  French  and  English  cavalry  were  there,  during  tho  Peninsular  war, 
and  were  without  preparation  put  upon  tliis  mode  of  living,  so  different  from 
that  to  which  they  had  been  accustomed,  they  began  to  be  much  debilitated, 
and  a  considerable  mortality  broke  out  among  them ;  but,  after  a  while,  they 
who  were  left  regained  their  strength  and  spirits^  and  tho  mortality  entirely 
eeasedt. 

THE  PORTUGUESE  HORSE. 

There  was  a  time  when  the  Lusitanian  or  Portuguese  horses  were  highly 
celebrated.  The  Roman  historian  Justin  compares  their  swiftness  to  that  of 
the  winds,  and  adds,  that  many  of  them  might  be  said  to  be  bom  of  the  winds ; 
while,  on  the  other  hand,  Berenger,  who  lived  at  a  time  when  the  gloiy  of  the 
Spaniflih  horse  had  not  quite  faded  away,  says,  that  ^'  the  Portugal  horses  are  in 
no  repute,  and  differ  as  much  from  their  neighbours,  the  Spaniards,  as  crabs 
from  apples,  or  sloes  from  grapes  $/'  Ho  thus  accounts  for  it.  When  Portugal 
was  annexed  to  Spain,  the  latter  country  was  preferred  for  the  establishment  of 
the  studs  for  breeding,  and  the  few  districts  in  Portugal  which  were  sufficiently 
supplied  with  herbage  and  water  to  fit  them  for  a  breeding  country  were 
devoted  to  the  rearing  of  homed  cattle  for  tlie  shambles  and  the  plough,  and 
mules  and  asses  for  draught.  Hence,  the  natives  regarded  the  horse  as  con- 
nected more  with  pomp  and  pleasure  than  with  utility,  and  drew  the  oompanitively 
few  horses  that  tiiey  wanted  from  Spain.  The  present  government,  however, 
seems  disposed  to  eflEect  a  reform  in  this,  and  there  are  still  a  sufficient  number 
of  Andalnsian  horses  in  Portugal,  and  Barbs  in  Africa,  fully  to  accomplish  the 
purpose. 

THE  FRENCH  HORSE. 

According  to  tho  survey  of  1829,  France  contained  2,400,000  horsea,  including 
those  of  every  description.  The  number  of  mares  was  1,227,781.  The  greater 
part  of  these  were  employed  in  the  breediDg  of  mules,  and  perhaps  not  mors 
than  a  fourth  part  were  used  for  keeping  np  tho  number  of  horses.  Besides 
these,  neariy  27,000  horses  are  annually  imported  into  France,  either  on 
specidation  of  immediate  sale,  or  for  the  express  purpose  of  improving  the 
breed. 

Two-thirds  of  the  French  horses  are  devoted  to  purposes  of  light  work, 
and  possess  a  certam  degree,  and  that  gradually  increasing,  of  Eastern  blood. 
There  is  room,  however,  for  a  great  deal  more  than  the  French  horse  usually 
poflseflBes.  One-third  of  the  horses  are  employed  in  heavy  work ;  70,000  in 
post  work,  and  about  the  same  number  are  registered  as  fit  for  military  use, 
although  not  more  than  half  of  them  are  on  actual  service.  The  ascertained  . 
number  of  deaths  h  about  one  in  12  or  18,  or  leaving  the  average  age  of  the 
horse  at  12.  This  speaks  strongly  in  favour  of  the  humanity  of  the  French,  or 
the  hardihood  of  the  horses,  for  it  exceeds  the  average  duration  of  the  life  of 
the  horse  in  England  by  more  than  two  years.  Calculating  the  average  value 
of  the  French  horse  at  400  francs,  or  16/.  18#.  4<2.,  there  results  a  sum  of 

•  SoIIeywri  Cl<miplett  Honeman,  purl  i.  p.  211. 
t  Rocneil  do  M^.,  Oct.,  1837,  p.  80.  %  Berenger,  p.  153, 
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960,000,000  firancB,  or  40,000,000  pounds  Bterling,  as  the  grosB  value  of  this 
species  of  national  property  *. 

It  must  be  supposed  that  so  extensive  a  oountrj  as  France  poasessea  yarioua 
breeds  of  horses.  Auyergne  and  Poitou  pxoduoe  good  ponies  and  galloways; 
but  the  best  French  horses  are  bred  in  Limousin  and  Nomuuidy.  From  the 
former  district  come  excellent  saddle-horses  and  hunters,  and  from  the  latter  a 
stronger  species  for  the  road,  the  cavalry  service,  and  the  carriage. 

M.  Hoiiel  has  recently  published  an  interesting  work  on  the  varieties  of  the 
horse  in  France.  He  states  that  in  the  time  of  the  Romans  there  were  but  two 
kinds  of  horses, — ^the  war-horse,  and  the  sumpter  or  pack-horse.  The  carriage, 
or  draught-horse,  was  comparatively  or  quite  unknown ;  and  even  men  of  the 
highest  station  suffered  themselves  to  be  indolently  drawn  by  oxen.  Great  cara 
was  taken  to  preserve  or  to  renew  the  strength  and  speed  of  the  war-horse,  and 
African  or  Arab  blood  was  diligently  sought.  An  animal,  the  type  of  the 
English  Cleveland  breed,  the  handsomest  and  strongest  description  of  the  coach- 
horse,  was  thus  procured.  By  degrees,  this  horse  was  found  too  valuable  for  a 
hackney,  and  too  high-trotting  for  a  long  journey,  and  a  more  smoothly-moving 
animal  was  gradually  introduced.  Still  the  charger  did  not  grow  quite  out  of 
fashion,  and  in  Normandy  the  rearing  of  this  animal  became  an  object  of  much 
attenti<m  to  the  farmer.  At  first  they  were  bred  too  slow  and  ponderous>  but  by 
degrees  a  horse  was  obtained  of  somewhat  lighter  action  and  considerable  speed 
without  much  sacrifice  of  strength,  and  they  now  constitute  a  most  valuable 
breed.  ^^  I  have  not  elsewhere,"  says  M.  Hoiiel,  ^^  seen  such  horses  at  the 
collar,  under  the  diligence,  or  the  post-carriage,  or  the  ferm-cart.  They  are 
enduring  and  energetic  beyond  description.  At  the  voice  of  the  brutal  driver, 
or  at  the  dreaded  sound  of  his  never-ceasing  whip,  they  put  forth  all  their 
strength,  and  they  keep  their  condition  when  other  horses  would  die  of  neglect 
and  hard  treatment."  The  little  Norman  cart-horse  is  perhaps  the  best  for  farm- 
work.  The  Norman  horses — and  the  same  observation  applies  to  all  the  northern 
provinces  of  France — are  very  gentle  and  docile.  A  kicking  or  vicious  one  is 
almost  unknown  there ;  but  they  are,  with  few  exceptions,  treated  with  tyranny 
and  cruelty  from  first  to  last.  The  reign  of  terror  may  to  a  certain  degree  be 
necessary  where  there  are  many  perfect  horses;  but  the  principle  of  cruelty  should 
not  extend,  as  it  too  often  docs,  to  the  treatment  of  eirery  kind  of  horse. 

Something  must  be  attributed  to  both  causes.  There  is  more  humanity 
among  the  French  than  the  English  peasantry ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  there 
are  horrible  scenes  of  cruelty  to  the  horse  hourly  taking  place  in  the  streets  of 
Paris,  that  would  not  be  tolerated  for  a  moment  in  the  British  metropolis. 

The  breeding  of  horses  has  more  decidedly  become  a  branch  of  agricultural 
attention  and  speculation  than  it  used  to  be ;  for  it  has  been  proved  to  the  fiumer 
that,  with  the  proper  kind  of  pasture,  and  within  a  fair  distance  of  a  proper 
market,  instead  of  being  one  of  the  moat  unoertam  and  unprofitable  modes  of 
using  the  land,  it  yields  more  than  an  average  return. 

The  establii^ment  of  races  in  almost  every  part  of  France  has  given  a  spu-it 
to  the  breeding  and  improvement  of  the  horse  which  cannot  fail  of  being  exceed- 
ingly beneficial  throughout  the  whole  of  the  Frendi  empire.  In  fiict,  it  may  be 
stated  without  exaggeration,  that  the  rapid  improvement  which  is  taking  place 
is  attributable  principally  to  this  cause.  In  order  to  effect  the  desired  improve- 
ment, the  Frem:h,  and  with  much  Judgment,  have  had  recourse  to  the  English 
thorough-bred  horse  far  more  than  to  the  native  Arabian.  A  great  many  of  the 
best  Enghsh  stallions  have  been  purchased  for  the  French  studs,  and  have  been 
benefid^y  employed  in  improving,  and  often  creating,  the  hunter,  the  ] 
and  almost  all  of  the  l)etter  class  of  horses  used  for  purposes  of  luxury. 

•  Journal  dcs  Ilaraa,  March  1837. 
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It  has  been  sUied  thai  the  meet  ndaeble  native  liones  aie  those  of  Somandy ; 
petfa^  they  have  been  improred  by  the  English  hunter,  and  oocaakmally  by 
the  English  thoiongh-bred  hone ;  and  on  the  other  luuid,  the  English  loadBtery 
and  the  light  dianght-horBe,  has  derived  oonudemble  advantage  from  a  miztore 
vith  the  Norman,  not  only  in  early  times  when  William  the  Conqueror  was  so 
c^ger  to  improve  the  horses  of  hb  new  subjects  by  means  of  those  of  Norman 
Uood,  but  at  many  snooeeding  periods. 

A  certain  number  of  Normandy  horses  used  to  be  purchased  every  year  by 
the  French  government  for  the  use  of  the  other  departments.  This  led  occa- 
sionaUy  to  oonsidersble  trickery  and  evil.  None  of  the  Norman  horses  wero 
castrated  until  they  were  three,  or  sometimes  four  yeaxs  old ;  and  then  it  fie- 
^ucntly  happened  that  hones  of  superior  appearanoe,  but  with  no  pure  blood  in 
them,  were  scdd  as  belongmg  to  the  improved  breed,  and  it  was  only  in  their 
oibpring  that  the  cheat  could  be  discovered.  The  government  now  purchases 
the  greater  part  of  the  Normandy  horses  in  their  fint  year,  and  brings  them  up 
in  the  public  studs.  They  cost  more  money,  it  is  true ;  but  they  are  better  bred, 
and  become  finer  animals.  There  is  no  deception  with  regard  to  these  horses, 
and  the  amelioration  of  the  other  breeds  is  secured. 

Every  oountiy  that  has  occupied  itself  with  the  amelioration  of  its  breed  of 
honea,  has  deemed  it  necessary  to  have  a  public  register  of  the  names  and  pro- 
geny of  thoee  of  an  acknowledged  race.  England  has  had  its  stud-book  nearly 
half  a  centufy,  containing  a  Ust  of  all  the  horses  of  pure  blood  that  have  existed 
in  the  country.  France,  in  the  year  1837,  had  her  first  stud-book,  in  which  are 
inscribed  the  names  of  215  stallions,  of  pure  English  blood,  imported  into  France 
or  bom  there ;  2G6  Arabs,  Barbs,  Fenian,  or  Turkish  horses ;  274  English  mares 
of  true  blood,  and  41  Eastern  mares.  Their  progeny  is  also  traced,  so  far  as  it 
iras  practicable.  This  work  will  form  an  epoch  in  the  equestrian  annals  of  that 
eountxy. 

THE  SABDIKIAN  AND  GORSIOAN  HORSES. 

They  are  small,  wcU-mado,  and  capable  of  enduring  much  fiitlgue ;  as  for 
their  other  qualities,  (and  they  are  not  much  changed  at  the  present  day  from 
what  they  formerly  were,)  Blundeville  shall  speak  of  them :— **  The  horses 
that  come  out  of  the  Isle  of  Bardygnia  and  Corsica  have  short  bodyes  and  be 
vctye  bolde  and  courageous,  and  unquiet  in  their  pace,  for  they  be  of  so  fierce 
and  bote  cholericke  complexion,  and  therewith  so  much  used  to  running  in 
their  oonntrie  as  they  will  stand  still  on  no  grounde.  And,  therefore,  tliis  kynde 
of  hone  requireth  a  discreete  and  pacient  ryder,  who  must  not  bo  over  hastie  in 
connecting  him  for  feaie  of  maning  him  altogither*." 

THE  ITALIAN  HORSE 
Was  once  celebrated  for  the  beauty  of  his  form  and  his  paces ;  but,  like  every- 
thing else  in  that  degraded  country,  he  has  sadly  degenerated.  The  Neapolitan 
horses  were  particularly  remarkable  for  their  size  and  majestic  action;  there 
was,  however,  a  degree  of  clumsiness  about  the  heads,  and  forehand,  and 
general  appearance,  which  the  seeming  grandeur  of  their  action  would  not 
always  conceal,  and  they  were  occasionally  untroctablo  and  vicious  to  an  alarm- 
ing d^iree.  They  ai-e  now  much  deteriorated,  and,  in  fact,  with  but  few 
exceptions,  scarcely  of  any  value. 

Some  of  the  Italian  races  are  a  disgraceful  burlesque  on  those  of  other  countries. 
AtRome  they  have  become  a  necessary  appendage  to  the  annual  carnival,  and  tliero 
is  no  other  of  the  pastimes  of  that  gay  season  in  which  the  people  take  an  equal 
delight     Some  of  the  horse-races  resemble  those  in  other  countries,  and  urc 
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fairly  contested ;  but  much  oftener  the  Roman  ooone  piesents  nothing  bat  the 
horse  running  without  any  rider,  and  not  from  his  own  spirit  and  emulatioo» 
but  startled  by  noises  and  goaded  on  by  ridiculoas  and  barbarous  contrivances. 

The  horses  termed  Barberi— because  the  race  was  at  first  contested  by  Barb«-~ 
are  brought  to  the  starting-post,  their  heads  and  their  necks  gaily  onuunented  ^ 
while  to  a  girth  whidi  goes  round  the  body  of  each  are  attached  seTeral  looae 
straps,  having  at  their  ends  small  balls  of  lead  thickly  set  with  sharp  steel  points. 
At  eveiy  motion  these  are  brought  in  contact  with  the  flanks  and  bellies  of  the 
horses,  and  the  more  violent  the  motion,  the  more  dreadful  the  incessant  torture. 
On  their  backs  are  placed  sheets  of  thin  tin,  or  stiff  paper,  which,  when  agitated^ 
will  make  a  rustling,  rattling  noise. 

It  is  difficult  to  conceive  of  the  rearing,  kicking,  pawing  and  snorting  which 
occurs  at  the  starting^place.  A  rope  placed  across  the  street  prevents  them 
from  gettmg  away,  and  a  stout  peasant  is  employed  with  each  horse  in  a  straggle 
of  downright  strength,  and,  at  the  hazard  of  limb  and  of  li&,  to  restrain  him. 
Occasionally  some  of  them  do  break  away  and  pass  the  rope  before  the  street—- 
the  race-ooui-se — ^is  cleared,  and  then  many  serious  accidents  are  sure  to 
happen. 

When  all  is  ready  for  starting,  a  troop  of  dragoons  gallop  through  the  street 
in  order  to  clear  the  way.  A  trumpet  sounds  —the  rope  drops— the  grooms  let 
go  their  hold,  and  the  horses  start  away  like  arrows  from  a  bow.  The  harder 
thoy  run',  the  more  they  are  pricked  ;  the  cause  of  this  they  seem  scarcely  able 
to  comprehend,  for  they  bite  and  plunge  at  each  other,  and  a  terrible  fight  is 
sometimes  commenced.  Others,  from  mere  fright  or  sulkiness,  stand  stock-still, 
and  it  is  by  brute  force  alone  that  they  can  again  be  induced  to  move. 

A  strong  canvas  screen  is  passed  along  the  bottom  of  the  street.  This  is  the 
goal.  It  has  the  appearance  of  a  wall ;  but  some  of  the  horses,  in  the  excess  of 
their  agony  and  terror,  dart  full  against  it,  tear  through  it,  or  carry  it  away. 

After  all,  the  prize  is  nothing  more  than  an  ornamental  flag ;  but  it  is  presented 
by  the  governor  of  Rome,  and  it  is  supposed  to  be  a  pledge  of  the  speed  and 
value  of  tho  horse  which  will  descend  as  an  heir-loom  from  generation  to 
generation  among  the  peasantry,  to  whom  many  of  these  horses  belong.  The 
decision  of  such  a  race,  however,  can  have  little  to  do  with  the  speed  or 
strength  or  value  of  the  horses  in  any  respect.  The  Italians,  however,  enter 
into  the  affair  with  all  their  characteristic  oagemess  of  feeling,  and  are  guilty 
of  every  kind  of  extravagance.  During  the  first  six  days  of  the  carnival^  the 
hei-ses  are  fairly  classed  according  to  the  age^  height,  degree  of  breeding,  &c. ; 
but  on  the  two  last  days — ^the  d^oice  days — they  run  all  together,  and  some 
in  the  manner  that  I  have  described,  and  thus  increase  the  confusion,  the  riot, 
and  the  danger  of  the  exhibition*. 

The  Gorso  is  very  nearly  a  mile,  and  it  has  oecasionaUy  been  run  in  two 
minutes  and  twenty-one  seconds :  a  very  quick  pace  for  small  horses,  many  of 
them  not  more  than  fourteen  hands  hight. 

*  Penny  Magazine,  18S8,  p.  425.  exhibited  to  view  in  quite  the  old  cluskal  tt  jlo 

t  Racet  of  a  Bimilar  ohiracter  take  place  at  -*«  piece  of  crimson  damaak  for  the  winner  ; 

Florence,  of  which  Mri.  Pioxzi  gives  the  follow-  a  snull  silver  bMin  and  ewer  for  the  second ; 

ing  description  t — *^  The  street  is  covered  with  and  so  on,  leaving  no  performer  unrewanlod. 
saw-dast,  and  made  fast  at  both  ends.     Near         *'  At  last  come  oat  the  horses,  without 

the  starting-post  are  elegant  booths,  lined  with  riders,  but  with  a  narrow  leathern  strap  hung 

red  velvet,  for  the  court  and  first  nobility.  At  across  thenr  bodies,  which  has  a  lump  of  ivory 

the  other  end  a  piece  of  tapestry  is  hung,  to  fixed  to  the  end  of  it^  all  set  full  of  sharp 

prevent  the  creatures  from  dashing  their  brains  spikes  like  a  hedgehog,  and  this  goads  them 

out  when  they  reach  the  goal.  Thousands  and  along  while  galloping,  worse  than  any  spur 

tens  of  thousands  of  people  on  foot  fill  the  could  do,  because  the  faster  they  run  the  moiw 

course,  so  that  it  is  a  great  wonder  to  me  still  this  odd  machine  keeps  jumping  up  and  down, 

that  numbers  are  not  killed.      The  prizct  are  and  pricking  their  lidea  ridiculoui^y  cncugh  ; 
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Befote  wfe  qait  the  nfiig^nrbood  of  Italy,  we  nuty  perhaps'  notice  another 
amDus  mode  of  hone-iadii^,  piaetiied  in  Malta.  The  horses  here  are  indeed 
inoBHtff»d»  hat  they  have  neiUier  saddle  nor  bridle.  The  riders  sit  on  the  bate 
haek,  and  hare  nothing  to  guide  or  to  Bpwton  their  herses,  bnt  a  small  pointed 
iastrament,  not  unlike  a  oobbWs  awl.  These  horses  are  small  barbs,  well 
tempered,  or  they  would  lesist  this  mode  of  management,  and  they  certainly  are 
not  swift.  By  priddng  the  hone  on  one  sid^^or  the  other  of  the  neck,  the  rider 
can  guide  him  a  little  in  the  way  he  should  go,  and  certainly  he  may  urge  him 
to  his  fullest  speed ;  but  still,  although  it  affords  a  novel  and  amusing  sight  to 
the  itaii^ior,  the  horse  and  the  spectators  are  degraded  by  such  an  exhibition  *. 

TH£  AUSTBIAK  HORSE. 

The  fallowing  accounf  is  gj?en  by  the  Duke  of  Ragusa  of  the  imperial  esta* 
Uiahment  for  the  breeding  of  horses  at  Mesohagy^  near  Carlsbnig  in  Austria  :-* 
^  This  is  the  finest  establishment  in  the  Austrian  monarchy  for  the  breeding  and 
improvement  of  hones.  It  stands  on  40,000  acres  of  land  of  the  best  quality,  and 
ksoiBonnded  in  its  whole  extent,  which  is  15  leagues,  by  a  broad  and  deep  ditch, 
and  by  a  broad  plantation  sixty  feet  wide.  It  was  formerly  designed  to  supply 
hones  to  recruit  the  cavahy ;  at  present  its  object  is  to  obtain  stallions  of  a  good 
breed,  wliich  are  sent  to  certain  d^pdts  for  the  supply  of  tlie  various  provinces. 
To  produce  these,  1000  brood  mares  and  48  stallions  are  kept ;  200  additional 
mares  and  600  oxen  are  employed  in  cultivating  the  ground.  The  plain  is 
divided  into  four  equal  parts,  and  each  of  th^  subdivided  into  portions, 
resembling  so  many  farms.  At  the  age  of  four  yean  the  young  horses  are  all 
collected  in  the  centre  of  the  establishment.  A  selection  ia  first  made  of  the  best 
animals  to  supply  the  deficiencies  in  the  establishment,  in  order  always  to  keep 
it  on  the  same  footing.  A  second  selection  is  then  made  for  the  use  of  the  other : 
none  of  these,  however,  are  sent  away  until  they  are  five  yean  old ;  but  the  horses 
that  are  not  of  sufficient  value  to  be  selected  are  sold  by  auction,  or  sent  to 
the  army  to  remount  the  cavalry,  as  circumstances  may  require. 

The  whole  number  of  horses  at  present  here,  including  the  stallions,  brood- 
mares, colts  and  fillies,  is  9000.  The  persons  employed  in  the  cultivation  of  tlie 
ground,  the  eare  of  the  animals,  and  the  management  of  the  establishment 
generally,  are  a  major-director,  12  subaltern  offioen,  and  1170  soldien. 

The  Imperial  treasury  advances  to  the  establishment  every  year  118,000 
florins,  (the  half  rix-dolkr  or  florin  is  in  value  about  2$,  Id,  English  money,) 
and  is  rambursed  by  the  sale  of  lAO  stallions,  which  are  sent  every  year  to  the 
provinces  at  the  price  of  1000  florins  each,  and  by  the  value  of  the  horses 
supplied  to  the  cavalry.  The  other  expenses  of  every  description  are  paid  for  by 
the  produce  of  the  establishment,  which  is  required  to  defray,  and  does  defray 
all.  This  is,  therefore,  an  immense  estate— a  farm  on  a  colossal  scale — witli 
a  stud  in  proportion  managed  on  account  of  the  sovereign,  and  which  produces 
a  connderable  revenue,  independently  of  the  principal  object  which  is  attain''^, 
the  propagation  and  multiplication  of  the  best  breeds  of  horses.  He  can 
always  supply  the  wants  of  his  army  at  a  price  almost  incredibly  small.    For  a 

and  it  nuUcM  one  kttgh  to  see  that  Mine  of  of  ftome  ooloar,  to  dittinguif  h  them  from  each 

them  are  so  tickled  by  it  as  not  to  nin  at  all,  other.'' 

bnt  set  about  plu&giiDg  in  order  to  rid  them-  This  curioiis  scene  is  described  on  accoant 

•slvea  ef  the  ineonrenienee,  instead  of  driring  of  the  stronglj.marked  picture  it  affords,  not 

forward  to  ditert  the  mob,  who  leap,  and  caper,  of  the  poor  horses,  but  of  the  inhabitants  of 

and  shoot  with  d«l%ht,  and  hah  the  lagers  Italy,  once  the  abode  of  everything  that  was 

alMig  with  great  indignation  indeed,  and  with  honourable  to  human  nature;  and,  perhapsi 

the  moft  eomieal  gestures.  I  never  saw  horses  also,  of  certain  writers,  when  they  sacrifice 

h  §o  dinll  a  atato  of  degradation  before,  for  good  and  kindly  feeling  to  affSsctatioa  and  folly. 

tJM7  nen  all  striped,  or  spotted,  or  painted  •  Penny  Mag.,  1833,  p.  426. 
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horse  of  tho  light  cavalty  he  pays  only  110  florins,  for  the  dragoons  120,  for  the 
cuirassiers  140,  for  the  train  160,  and  for  the  artillery  180.  It  is  a  great  element 
of  power  to  possess  at  home  such  an  in\mcn8e  resource  against  a  time  of  war,  at 
an  expense  so  &r  below  that  which  the  powers  of  the  west  and  south  of  Europe 
are  compelled  to  incur. 

So  early  as  1790,  a  very  superior  Arabian,  named  Turkmainath,  was  imported 
into  Germany,  and  his  stock  beeame  celebrated,  not  only  in  Hungaiy,  but 
throughout  most  of  tlie  German  proYinces.  In  1819,  the  Archduke  Maximi- 
lian, brother  to  the  emperor,  purchased  some  valuable  racers  and  hunters  in 
England,  and  sent  them  to  Austria.  Some  of  them  went  to  the  Imperial  esta- 
blidimcnt  of  which  mention  has  just  been  made,  and  the  others  contributed 
materially  to  tho  improvement  of  the  horses  wherever  they  were  distributed. 
Races  have  been  established  in  various  parts  of  the  'Austrian  dominions,  and 
particularly  at  Buda  and  at  Pest,  in  Hungary.  Of  tho  good  effect  which  this 
will  liave  on  the  breed  of  horses,  there  can  be  no  dispute,  provided  the  race  does 
not  degenerate  into  a  mere  contest  of  superiority  of  speed,  and  exhibited  in  an 
animal  that  from  hb  youth  must  inevitably  be  injured  or  ruined  in  the 
struggle. 

The  gipsies  used  to  be  the  principal  horse-dealers  in  Hungary,  bat  they 
liave  been  getting  into  comparative  disrepute  since  the  establishment  of  the 
noble  studs  scattered  through  this  dbtrict.  He  who  wants  a  horse,  or  to 
speculate  in  horses,  may  now  go  to  head-quarters  and  choose  for  himself. 

THE  RUSSIAN  HORSE. 

It  may  be  well  supposed  that  this  animal  will  be  of  a  very  different  character 
in  various  parts  of  tliis  immense  empire.  Tlie  heavy  cavalry  and  the  greater  part 
of  the  horses  for  pleasure  ai-c  descended  originally  from  Cossack  blood,  but 
improved  by  stallions  from  Poland,  Prussia,  Holstein,  and  England ;  and  the 
studs,  which  are  now  found  on  an  immense  scale  in  various  parts  of  Russia.  Tho 
lighter  cavalry,  and  the  commoner  horses,  arc,  as  these  liave  ever  been,  Cossacks, 
without  any  attempted  improvement,  and  on  tliat  account  more  hardy  and 
better  suited  to  the  duties  required  from  them. 

It  has  been  supposed  that  no  horse,  except  the  Arab,  could  endure  privation 
like  the  Cossack,  or  had  combined  speed  and  endurance  equal  to  him.  The 
Cossack,  however,  was  beaten,  and  that  not  by  horses  of  the  first-rate  English 
blood,  in  a  race  which  fau-ly  put  to  the  test  both  qualities.  It  was  a  cruel 
afiair  ;  yet  nothing  short  of  such  a  contest  would  have  settled  the  question. 

On  the  4th  of  August,  1825,  a  race  of  forty-soven  miles  was  run  between  two 
Cossack  and  two  English  horses.  The  English  horses  were  Sharper  and  Mina, 
well  known,  yet  not  ranking  with  the  firat  of  their  class.  The  Cossacks 
were  selected  from  the  best  horses  of  the  Don,  the  Black-sea,  and  tho  Uial. 

On  starting^  the  Cossacks  took  the  lead  at  a  moderate  pace ;  but  before  they 
had  gone  half  a  mile,  the  stirrup-leather  of  Sharper  broke,  and  he  ran  away 
with  his  rider,  followed  by  Mina,  and  they  went  more  than  a  mile,  and  up 
a  steep  hill,  before  they  could  be  held  in. 

Half  the  distance  was  run  in  an  hour  and  fourteen  minutes.  Bath  the 
English  horses  were  then  firesh,  and  one  of  the  Cossacks.  On  their  return, 
Mina  fell  lame,  and  was  taken  away,  and  Sharper  began  to  show  the  effects 
of  the  pace  at  which  he  liad  gone  when  running  away,  and  was  much  dis* 
tressed.  The  Calmuck  was  completely  knocked  up,  his  rider  was  dismounted, 
a  mere  child  was  put  on  his  back,  and  a  Cossack  on  horseback  on  either  side 
dragged  him  on  by  ropes  attached  to  his  bridle,  while  others  at  the  side  sup« 
ported  him  from  falling.  Ultimately  Sharper  performed  the  whole  distance  in 
two  hours  and  forty-eight  minutea-^sixteen  miles  an  hour  for  three  successive 
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boma — and  the  Coanck  horse  wta  brought  in  ei^t  minutes  after  him.  At 
starting,  the  Engli^  hones  carried  full  three  stone  more  than  the  Cossacks  * 
and  dniing  the  latter  part  of  the  race  a  mere  child  had  ridden  the  Cossack. 

The  Emperor  Nicholas  has  established  races  in  difierent  parts  of  his  Tast 
eropm,  for  the  impioYement  of  the  Cossack  and  other  horses.  On  the  20th  of 
S^tember,  1836,  the  races  at  Ouralsk  took  place.  The  distance  to  be  run  was 
18  w^oata,  ox  idiout  4|-  French  leagues — rather  more  than  10  miles.  Twenty- 
one  horses  of  the  military  stud  of  the  Cossacks  of  Onral  started  for  the  first 
heat,  and  which  was  won  in  25  minutes  and  19  seconds  by  a  horse  belonging 
to  the  CoflSBck  Bourtche-Tchoumnief.  The  second  race  was  disputed  by 
twenty-three  horaes  of  the  Kergheese  Cossacks,  and  which  was  won  in  25 
minntea  and  5  aeeonds  by  the  horse  of  the  Cdasaek  SIboka-lsterlaie.  On  the 
following  day  the  winners  of  the  two  first  heats  stroye  for  the  point  of  honour. 
The  eomae  waa  now  12  wersta — 3  French  leagues,  or  about  6J  miles.  It  was 
von  in  15  minutes  by  the  horse  of  the  Cossack  Bourtche-Tchouranicf.  The 
noblemen  who  were  present,  admiring  the  speed  and  stoutness  of  the 


[Tkii  cut  leprafentt  A  CoMack  soldier  tcooatred  for  his  journey,  and  having  all  that  if  nc* 
cefMry  for  him  or  for  hit  horw.  It  gires  a  fcithful  biU  Mmewhat  flattcnng  reprotcntation 
both  of  the  loldier  sad  hit  iteed.] 
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horse,  were  anxious  to  purchase  him ;  but  the  Coesack  replied  that  ^'  All  the 
gold  in  the  world  should  not  separate  him  from  his  friend,  his  brother  *." 

In  Southern  and  Western  Russia,  and  also  m  Poland,  the  breeding  of  horses 
and  cattle  has  lately  occupied  the  attention  of  the  great  land  proprietors,  and 
has  constituted  a  very  considerable  part  of  their  annual  income.  There  is 
scarcely  now  a  signorial  residence  to  which  there  is  not  attached  a  vast  court, 
in  four  large  divisions,  and  surrounded  by  stables.  In  each  of  the  angles  of  tl'as 
court  is  a  passage  leading  to  beautiful  and  extensive  pasture-grounds,  divided 
into  equal  compartments,  and  all  of  them  having  convenient  sheds,  under  which 
the  horses  may  shelter  themselves  from  the  rain  or  the  sun.  From  these  studs 
a  larger  kind  of  horse  than  that  of  the  Cossacks  is  principally  supplied,  and 
more  fit  for  the  regular  cavalry  troops,  and  also  for  pleasure  and  parade,  tlian 
common  use.  The  remounts  of  the  principal  houses  in  Germany  are  derived 
hence ;  and  from  the  same  source  the  great  fairs  in  the  difierent  states  of  the 
German  empire  are  suppliedt. 

The  stud  of  the  Russian  Countess  OrloiF  Tshesmensky  in  the  province  of 
Waloncse  contains  1320  horses,  Arabs,  English,  natives,  and  others.  The  ground 
attached  to  it  amounts  to  nearly  1100  acres;  and  the  number  of  grooms, 
labourers,  and  others  is  more  than  4000.  The  sum  realised  by  the  sale  of  horses 
is  of  considerable  annual  amount ;  and  they  are  disposed  of  not  only  on  the 
spot  itself,  but  in  the  regular  markets,  both  of  St.  Petersbuigh  and  Moscow. 

THE  ICELAND  HORSE. 
There  are  numerous  troops  of  horses  in  this  cold  and  inhospitable  country', 
doscendcHl,  according  to  Mr.  Anderson,  from  the  Norwegian  horse,  but,  accord- 
ing to  Mr.  Horrebow,  being  of  Scottish  origin.  They  are  very  small,  strong, 
and  swift.  There  are  thousands  of  tliem  in  the  mountains  which  never  enter  a 
stable  :  but  instinct  or  habit  has  taught  them  to  scrape  away  the  snow,  or  break 
the  ice,  in  seai'ch  of  their  scanty  food.  A  few  are  usually  kept  in  the  stable ; 
but  when  the  peasant  wants  more  he  catches  as  many  as  he  needs,  and  shoes 
them  himself,  and  that  sometimes  with  a  sheep's  hom^. 

THE  LAPLAND  HORSE. 
This  animal,  according  to  Berenger,  is  small,  but  active  and  willing — some- 
what eager  and  impatient,  but  free  fk>m  vice.     lie  is  used  only  in  the  winter 
season,  when  he  is  employed  in  drawing  sledges  over  the  snow,  and  transporting 
wood,  forage,  end  other  necessaries,  which  in  the  summer  are  all  conveyed  in 

*  Journal  des  Haras,  Jan.  1337,  p.  256.  nagerie  for  bear*  of  the  rareat  and  moit  beau- 
f  "  The  breeding  of  cattle  is  also  zealously  tiful  colour*,  and  )-ielding  the  choicest  fun. 
and  profitably  pursued.  The  cow-houses  form  This  speculation  is  a  very  profitable  one.  A 
the  greater  portion  of  the  other  buildings  at-  cub  of  six  months  old,  with  black  hair  pointed 
tached  to  the  mansion.  The  largest  of  these  with  silver  white,  yields  a  very  light  skin  and 
is  destined  for  the  milch  cows,  and  another  fur,  and  which  will  obtain  a  considerable  priee^ 
aqoare  building  serves  for  a  milking  house,  especially  if  there  are  others  of  the  same  fine- 
These  dairies  are  diaposcd  and  fitted  up  like  ness  and  variegated  colour  sufficient  to  make  a 
those  in  Switzerland.  In  the  middle  is  a  jet  pelisse.  A  garment  of  this  kind  will  some- 
of  water.  Slabs  or  tables  of  marble  occupy  times  be  sold  for  j^600  or  i^lOOO.  The 
every  side,  and  a  slight  inclination  of  the  floor  skins  of  the  old  bears  are  employed  for  ear- 
permits  the  observance  of  the  greatest  possible  pets,  or  linings  of  carriages,  and  the  most  sop- 
cleanliness.  An  upper  story  serves  for  the  pie  of  them  form  the  clothing  of  the  coach- 
nianufuctnre  of  diffSerent  kinds  of  cheese,  which  men.*' •^Journal  det  Haras.  Although  this 
are  made  in  imitation  of,  and  sometimes  eqnal  note  refers  to  cattle  and  bears,  it  does  not 
those  which  are  most  esteemed  in  other  parts  wander  from  the  design  of  the  Farmer's  Series, 
of  Europe.  since  it  describes  the  singular  agricultural 
**  There  is  another  iptoe  or  court  indoeed  pursuits  of  the  Russian  and  Polish  noblemen, 
with  walls,  and  with  little  bnildings  dosed  %  Kei]goelen's  Voyage  to  the  North, 
with  iron  bars.     Thii  is  dettioed  to  be  a  me- 
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boats.  During  tho  summer  these  horses  are  turned  hito  tlie  forests,  where  they 
form  themselves  into  distinct  troops,  and  select  certaiu  districts  from  which  they 
xarelj  wander.  They  letum  of  their  own  accord  when  the  season  begins  to 
dbaBge,  and  the  forests  no  longer  supply  them  with  food*. 

THE  SWEDISH  HORSE 
Is  small,  but  nimble  and  willing.  He  is  almost  entirely  fed  on  bread,  com- 
posed of  equal  parts  of  rye  and  oatmeal.  To  this  is  added  a  considerable  quantity 
of  salt,  and,  if  he  is  about  to  start  on  a  long  journey,  a  little  brandy.  *^  While 
changing  horses  we  were  not  a  little  entertained  at  the  curious  group  formed  by 
the  peasants  and  their  steeds  breakfasting  together  ;  both  cordially  partaking  of 
a  large  hard  rye  cake.  The  horses  sometimes  belong  to  three  or  even  more  pro- 
prietors :  it  18  then  highly  amusing  to  observe  the  fi-equcnt  altercations  between 
them ;  each  endeavouring  to  spare  his  own  horse.  Their  affection  for  their 
horses  is  so  great  that  I  have  seen  them  shed  tears  when  they  have  been  driven 
beyond  their  strength.  The  expedition,  however,  with  which  these  little 
Anrm<i1it  procecd  is  surprising,  when  we  consider  the  smallness  of  their  size, 
which  hardly  exceeds  that  of  a  pony.  The  road  being  universally  good  through- 
out Sweden,  they  frequently  do  not  relax  from  a  gallop,  from  one  post-house 
to  another  +." 

THE  FINLAND  HORSES 

Are  yet  smaller  than  the  Swedes,  and  not  more  than  twelve  hands  high. 
They  are  beautifully  formed  and  very  fleet.  They,  like  the  Swedes,  are  turaed 
into  the  forests  in  the  summer,  and  must  be  fetched  thence  when  they  are 
wanted  by  the  traveller.  Although  apparently  wild,  they  are  under  perfect 
control ;  and  can  trot  along  with  ease  at  the  rate  of  twelve  miles  in  the  hour. 

Fish  is  much  used,  both  in  Finland  and  Lapland,  for  the  winter  food  of 
horses  and  cattle. 

THE  NORWEGIAN  HORSE 

Is  larger  than  the  Swedish  or  Finland,  but  is  equally  hardy  and  manageable, 
and  attached  to  its  ovraer,  and  its  owner  to  it.  The  roads  in  Norway  are  the 
reverse  of  what  they  are  in  Sweden  :  they  are  rough  and  almost  impassable  for 
carriages,  bat  the  sure-footed  Norwegian  seldom  stumbles  upon  them.  Pontop- 
pidan  speaks  of  their  occasional  contests  with  bears  and  wolves,  and  chiefly  the 
ktter.  These  occurrences  are  now  more  matter  of  story  than  of  actual  iact,  but 
they  do  sometimes  occur  at  the  present  day.  When  the  horse  perceives  any  of 
these  animals,  and  has  a  mare  or  foal  with  him,  he  puts  them  behind  him,  and 
then  furiously  attacks  his  enemy  with  his  fore  legs,  which  he  uses  so  expertly, 
as  generally  to  prove  the  conqueror ;  but  if  he  turns  round  in  order  to  strike 
with  his  hind  legs,  the  bear  closes  upon  him  immediately,  and  he  is  lost. 

Of  the  horses  of  the  islands  of  Fbroe,  still  belonging  to  the  Danish  crown, 
Berenger  speaks  in  terms  of  much  praise.  He  says  that  ^'  they  are  small  of 
growth,  but  strong,  swift,  and  sure  of  foot,  going  over  the  roughest  places  with 
such  certainty  that  a  man  may  more  surely  rely  upon  them  than  trust  to  his 
own  feet.  In  Suderoe,  one  of  these  islands,  they  have  a  lighter  and  bwifter 
breed  than  in  any  of  the  rest.  On  their  backs  the  inhabitants  pursue  the 
sheep,  which  are  wild  in  this  island ;  the  pony  carries  tho  man  over  places 
that  would  be  otherwise  inaccessible  to  him — ^follows  his  rider  over  others — 
enters  into  the  full  spirit  of  the  chase,  and  even  knocks  down  and  holds  the 
prey  under  his  feet  until  the  rider  can  take  possession  of  it  j;." 

•  Berenger,  p.  150.  +    Sir  A.  de  Capel  Brooke's  Travel*  in  Sweden. 

i  Berenger's  History  of  Horsemimship,  p.  149. 
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THE  HOLSTEIN  AND  MECKLENBURG  HORSES. 

Returning  to  the  Continent,  and  having  crossed  the  Baltic,  we  meet  with 
a  horse  as  different  from  those  which  have  just  heen  described  as  it  is  possible 
to  imagine.  The  horses  of  Holstein  and  Mecklenburg,  and  some  of  the  neigh- 
bouring districts,  are  on  the  largest  scale.  Their  usual  height  Is  sixteen,  or 
seventeen,  or  eighteen  hands*.  They  are  heavily  made ;  the  neck  is  too 
thick ;  the  shoulders  are  heavy ;  the  backs  are  too  long,  and  the  croups  are 
narrow  compared  with  their  fore  parts :  but  their  appearance  is  so  noble  and 
commanding,  their  action  is  so  high  and  brilliant,  and  their  strength  and  spirit 
are  so  evident  in  every  motion,  that  their  faults  are  pardoned  and  foigotten, 
and  they  are  selected  for  every  occasion  of  peculiar  state  and  ceremony. 

Before,  however,  we  arrive  at  the  native  country  of  these  magnificent 
horses,  we  must  glance  at  the  attempt  of  one  noble  individual  to  improve  the 
general  breed  of  horses.  In  the  island  of  Alsen,  separated  from  the  duchy  of 
Sleswick  by  a  narrow  channel,  is  the  noble  habitation  of  the  Duke  of  Augus« 
tenbourg.  His  stud  is  attached  to  it,  and  under  the  immediate  management  of 
the  noble  owner.  It  contains  thirty  mares  of  pure  blood,  and  fifteen  or  sixteen 
stallions  of  the  same  grade ;  and  all  of  them  selected  with  care  from  the  best 
thorough-bred  horses  in  England.  Notwitlistanding  this  selection  of  pure 
blood,  or  rather  in  its  peculiar  selection,  it  has  been  the  object  of  the  duke  to 
produce  a  horse  that  shall  be  useful  for  the  purpose  of  pleasure,  commerce, 
and  agriculture.  Some  of  the  stallions  are  reserved  for  his  own  stud ;  but  with 
regard  to  the  others,  such  is  the  spirit  with  which  this  noble  establishment  is 
conducted,  and  his  desire  to  improve  the  race  of  horses  in  Sleswick,  that  he 
allows  more  than  600  mares  every  year,  belonging  to  the  peasants  of  the  isle  of 
Alsen,  to  be  covered  gratuitously.  He  keeps  a  register  of  them,  and  in  the 
majority  of  cases  he  examines  the  marcs  himself,  and  chooses  the  horse  which 
will  best  suit  her  form,  her  beauties,  her  defects,  or  the  purpose  for  which  the 
progeny  is  intended.  It  is  not  therefore  surprising  that  there  should  be  ao 
many  good  horses  in  this  part  of  Denmark,  and  that  the  improvement  in 
Sleswick,  and  in  Holstein,  and  also  in  Mecklcnbui^,  should  be  so  rapid,  toad 
so  universally  acknowledged. 

There  is  another  circumstance  which  should  not  be  forgotten— it  is  that  by 
which  alone  the  preservation  of  a  valuable  breed  can  be  secured— it  is  that  to 
the  neglect  of  which  the  deterioration  of  every  breed  must  be  partly,  at  least, 
and,  in  many  cases,  chiefly  traced.  The  duke  in  his  stud,  and  the  peasants  in 
the  surrounding  country,  preserve  the  good  breeding  mares,  and  will  not  part 
with  one  that  has  not  some  evident  or  secret  fault  about  her. 

How  much  have  the  breeders  of  Great  Britain  to  answer  for  in  the  deterio- 
ration  of  some  of  our  best  breeds  from  this  cause  alone ! 

There  is,  however,  nothing  perfect  tmder  the  sun.  This  determination  to 
breed  only  from  horses  of  pure  blood,  although  care  is  taken  that  these  horses 
shall  be  the  stoutest  of  their  kind,  has  lessened  the  size  and  somewhat  altered 
the  peculiar  character  of  the  horse  in  the  immediate  districts ;  and  we  must 
go  somewhat  more  southward  for  the  large  and  stately  animal  of  which  fre- 
quent mention  has  been  Inade.  The  practice  of  the  country  is  likewiw  to 
a  certain  degree  unfriendly  to  the  full  development  of  the  Augustenbonrg  horse. 
The  pasturage  is  sufficiently  good  to  develop  the  powers  of  the  colt,  and  few 
things  contribute  more  to  his  subsequent  hardihood  than  his  living  on  these 
pastures,  ^d  becoming  accustomed  to  the  vicissitudes  of  the  seasons :  yet  this 
mny  be  carried  too  far.  The  Sleswick  colt  is  left  out  of  doors  all  the  year  round, 

*  There  aro  two  in  tbe  Queen's  stables  in  Pimlico,  that  arc  nearly  tweotj  hands  in  height. 
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and,  except  when  the  sdow  rendero  it  impoflsible  for  htm  to  graze,  ho  is,  day 
aod  night,  exposed  to  the  cold,  and  the  wind,  and  the  rain.  We  are  no  advocates 
for  a  system  of  nuratng  lahorions  to  the  owner  and  i^juxious  to  the  animal,  but 
a  fhll  development  of  form  and  of  power  can  never  he  acquired  amidst  outrage- 
ooa  neglect  and  privation* 

THE  PRUSSIAN  HORSE. 

Ptuasia  has  not  been  backward  in  the  race  of  improvement— or  rather,  with 
her  characteristic  policy,  she  has  taken  the  lead,  where  her  influence  and  her 
po^xr  were  concerned.  The  government  has  established  some  extensive  and 
weU- regulated  studs  in  various  parts  of  the  kingdom  ;  and  many  of  the  Prus- 
aan  noblemen  have  establishments  of  their  own.  In  some  of  the  marshy  districts, 
and  about  the  mouth  of  the  Vistula,  there  is  a  breed  of  large  and  strong  horses 
suited  to  agricultural  purposes.  The  studs  produce  others  for  pleasure  or  for 
war-  In  the  royal  studs  particular  attention  has  been  paid  to  the  improve- 
ment of  the  Prussian  cavalry-horse.  He  has  acquired* '*x>n8iderably  more  fire 
and  ^irit,  and  strength  and  endurance,  without  any  sacrifice  cither  of  form 
or  action. 

THE  FLEMISH  AND  DUTCH  HORSE. 

The  Flemish  and  Dutch  horses  are  large,  and  strongly  and  beautifully 
formed.  We  are  indebted  to  them  for  some  of  the  best  blood  of  our  draught- 
horses,  and  wo  still  have  frequent  recourse  to  them  for  keeping  up  and  improv- 
ing the  breed.  They  will  be  more  particulaily  described  when  the  cai't-horso 
is  spoken  of* 


CHAPTER  III. 

HISTORY  OF  THE  ENGLISH  HORSE. 

The  earliest  record  of  the  horse  in  Great  Britain  is  contained  in  the  history 
given  by  Julius  Csesar  of  lus  invasion  of  our  island.  The  British  army  was 
accompanied  by  numerous  war-chariots,  drawn  by  horses.  Short  scythes  were 
&8tened  to  the  ends  of  the  axle-trees,  sweeping  down  everything  before  them, 
and  carrying  terror  and  devastation  mto  the  ranks  of  the  enemy.  The  con« 
queror  gives  an  animated  description  of  the  dexterity  with  which  these  horses 
were  managed. 

^Vhat  kind  of  horse  the  Britons  then  possessed,  it  would  be  useless  to  inquire; 
but,  from  the  cumbrous  structure'  of  the  car,  and  the  fuiy  with  which  it  was 
driven,  and  the  badness  of  the  roads,  and  the  almost  non-existence  of  those  that 
were  passable,  it  must  have  been  both  active  and  powerful  in  an  exti:aordinary 
degree.  It. is  absurd  to  suppose,  as  some  naturalists  have  done,  that  the  ponies 
of  Cornwall  and  of  Devon,  or  of  Wales,  or  of  Shetland,  are  types  of  what  the 
Briti^  horse  was  in  early  times.  He  was  then  as  ever  the  creature  of  the 
country  in  which  he  lived.  With  short  fare  and  exposed  to  the  rigour  of  the 
seasons^  he  was  probably  the  little  hardy  thing  which  we  yet  see  him ;  but  in 
the  marshes  of  the  Nen  and  the  Withama,  and  on  the  borders  of  the  Tees  and 
the  Clyde,  there  would  be  as  much  proportionate  development  of  frame  and  of 
strength  as  we  find  at  the  present  day. 

Cassar  deemed  these  horses  so  valuable,  that  he  carried  many  of  them  to 
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Rome ;  and  they  were,  for  a  considerable  period  afterwards,  in  great  request 
in  various  parts  of  the  Roman  empire. 

Horses  must  at  that  time  hare  been  exceedingly  numerous  in  Britain,  for  we 
are  told  that  when  the  British  king,  CasaiYellannus,  dismissed  the  main  body  of 
his  army,  he  retained  four  thousand  of  his  war-chariots  for  the  purpose  of 
harassing  the  Romans,  when  they  attempted  to  forage. 

The  British  horse  now  received  its  first  cross ;  but  whether  the  breed  was 
thereby  improved  cannot  be  ascertained.  The  Romans  having  established 
themselves  in  Britain,  found  it  necessary  to  send  over  a  numerous  body  of 
cavalry,  in  order  effectually  to  check  the  frequent  insurrections  of  the  natives. 
The  Roman  horses  would  breed  with  those  of  the  country,  and,  to  a  greater  or 
less  extent,  change  their  character ;  and  from  this  time,  the  English  horse  would 
consist  of  a  compound  of  the  native  animal  and  those  from  Gaul,  Italy,  Spain, 
and  every  province  from  which  the  Roman  cavaliy  was  supplied. 

Many  centuries  afterwards  passed  by  without  leaving  any  record  of  the  cha- 
racter or  value,  improvement  or  deterioration,  of  the  horse.  About  the  year 
690,  however,  according  to  Bede,  the  English  were  accustomed  to  use  the  saddle, 
lie  says,  that  ^Uhe  bishops  and  others  rode  on  horseback,  who  until  then  were 
wont  to  go  on  foot;  and  that  even  then  it  was  only  on  urgent  occasions  that  they 
thus  rode.  They  used  mares  only,  as  a  mark  of  humility,  the  mare  generally 
not  being  so  handsome  or  so  much  valued  as  the  horse." 

About  920  years  after  the  first  landing  of  C»sar,  we  find  the  various  British 
kingdoms  united,  and  Alfred  on  the  throne.  Nothing  that  concerned  the  wel- 
fare of  his  kingdom  was  neglected  by  this  patriotic  monarch,  and  some  of  the 
chronicles  relate  the  attention  which  he  paid  to  the  breeding  and  improvement 
of  the  horse.  An  officer  was  appointed  for  this  especial  purpose,  who  was 
entitled  the  Hors-Than  or  Horse-Thane^  or,  as  the  historian  renders  it, 
Equorum  Magister^  Master  of  the  Horse.  In  every  succeeding  reign,  this 
officer  was  always  near  the  royal  person,  especially  on  every  state  occasion  *. 

Athelstan,  the  natural  son  of  Alfred,  having  subdued  the  rebellious  portions  of 
the  Heptarchy,  was  congratulated  on  his  success  by  some  of  the  Continental 
princes,  and  received  from  Hugh  Capet  of  France,  who  solicited  lus  sister  in 
marriage,  several  German  running  horses.  Hence  our  breed  i-eccived  another 
cross,  and  probably  an  improvement.  Wo  are  not,  however,  certain  of  the 
precise  breed  of  these  horses,  or  how  far  they  resembled  the  beautiful  state 
horses,  whether  black  or  cream-coloured,  which  we  obtain  ftt>m  Germany  at 
the  present  day.  Athelstan  seems  to  have  placed  peculiar  value  on  these  horses 
or  their  descendants,  or  the  result  of  theur  intercourse  with  the  native  breed ; 
for  he  soon  afterwards  (a.d.  930)  decreed,  tliat  no  horses  should  be  sent  abroad 
for  sale,  or  on  any  account,  except  as  royal  presents.  This  proves  his  anxiety 
to  preserve  the  breed,  and  likewise  renders  it  probable  that  that  breed  was 
beginning  to  be  esteemed  by  our  neighbours. 

It  is  not  unlikely  that,  even  at  this  early  period,  the  beautiful  effect  of  the 
English  soil  and  climate,  and  care  in  the  improvement  of  the  horse,  began  to 
be  evident.  This  will  be  a  subject  for  pleasing  inquiry  by  and  bye :  but  the 
experience  of  eveiy  age  has  proved  that  there  are  few  countries  in  which  the 
native  breed  has  been  rendered  so  much  more  valuable  by  the  importation  of  a 
foreign  stock,  and  every  good  quality  of  a  foreign  race  so  certainly  retained,  as 
in  England. 

In  a  document  bearing  date  a.d.  1000,  we  have  an  interesting  account  of  the 
relative  value  of  the  horse.  If  a  horse  was  destroyed,  or  n^ligently  lost,  the 
compensation  to  be  demanded  was  tliirty  shillings ;  for  a  mare  or  colt,  twenty 

*  Dcreugcr'B  History  of  nonemp-nship,  vol.  i.  p.  308, 
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shillings;  a  mule  or  yonng  ass,  twelve  shillings;  an  ox,  thirty  pence ;  a  cow, 
twenty-four  pence ;  a  pig,  eight  pence ;  and,  it  strangely  follows,  a  man,  one 
pound  *. 

In  the  laws  of  Howell  Dha,  Howell  the  Good,  Prince  of  Wales,  enacted  a 
little  before  this  time,  there  ai'e  some  curious  particulars  respecting  the  value 
and  sale  of  horses.  The  value  of  a  foal  not  fourteen  days  old  is  fixed  at  four 
pence ;  at  one  year  and  a  day  it  is  estimated  at  forty -eight  pence ;  and  at  three 
yesra^  sixty  pence.  It  was  then  to  be  tamed  with  the  bridle,  and  brought  up 
either  as  a  paifrey  or  a  derving  hortty  when  its  value  became  one  hundred  and 
twenty  pence.     That  of  a  wild  or  unbroken  maro  was  sixty  pence. 

£ven  in  those  early  days,  the  frauds  of  dealers  were  too  notorious,  and  the 
following  singular  regulations  were  established.  The  buyer  was  allowed  time 
to  ascertain  whether  the  horse  was  free  from  three  dis^Eues.  He  had  three 
nights  to  prove  him  for  the  staggers ;  three  months  to  prove  the  soundness  of 
his  longs ;  and  one  year  to  ascertain  whether  he  was  infected  with  glanders. 
For  every  blemish  diseovered  after  the  purchase,  one-third  of  the  money  was  to 
be  retnmed,  except  it  should  be  a  blemish  of  the  ears  or  tail,  which  it  was  sup^ 
posed  to  be  his  own  fault  if  the  purchaser  did  not  discover.  The  seller  alwi 
wananted  that  the  horse  would  not  tire  when  on  a  journey  with  others,  or 
refuse  his  food  from  hard  work,  and  that  he  would  carry  a  load  or  draw  a 
carriage  up  or  down  hill,  and  not  be  resty. 

The  practice  of  letting  horses  for  hire  then  existed ;  and  then,  as  now,  the 
services  of  the  poor  hack  were  too  brutally  exacted.  The  benevolent  Howell 
disdains  not  to  legislate  for  the  protection  of  this  abused  and  valuable  servant. 
**'  Whoever  shall  borrow  a  horse,  and  rub  the  hair  so  as  to  gall  the  back,  shall 
pay  four  pence ;  if  the  skin  is  forced  into  the  flesh,  eight  pence ;  if  the  flesh  be 
forced  to  the  bone,  sixteen  pence."  If  a  person  lamed  a  horse,  he  was  to  forfeit 
the  value  of  the  animal ;  and  if  he  was  supposed  to  have  killed  a  horse,  he  was 
to  pmge  himself  by  the  oaths  of  twenty-four  compurgators. 

Then,  as  now,  it  would  appear  that  some  young  men  were  a  little  too  fond  of 
unwarrantable  mischief,  or  perhaps  there  were  thieves  in  the  country,  even  so 
soon  after  Alfred's  days,  showing  also  the  estimation  in  which  this  portion  of  the 
animal  was  held,  and  the  manner  in  which  the  hair  was  suffered  to  grow,  for  it 
was  decreed  that  he  who  cut  off  the  hair  from  a  horse's  tail  was  to  maintain 
him  until  it  was  grown  again,  and  in  the  mean  time  to  fumish  the  owner  with 
another  horse.  If  the  tail  was  cut  off  with  the  hair,  the  miscreant  who  inflicted 
the  outrage  was  mulcted  in  the  value  of  the  animal,  and  the  horse  was  deemed 
unfit  for  future  service. 

Athelstan  seems  to  have  placed  considerable  value  on  some  of  his  horses ;  for 
he  bequeaths,  in  his  will,  the  horses  given  him  by  Thurbrand,  and  the  white 
horses  presented  to  him  by  Lisbrand.  These  are  apparently  Saxon  names,  but 
the  memory  of  them  is  now  lost* 

With  William  the  Conqueror  came  a  marked  improvement  in  the  British 
horse.  To  his  superiority  in  cavalry  this  prince  was  chiefly  indebted  for  the 
victory  of  Hastings.  The  favourite  charger  of  William  was  a  Spaniard.  His 
followers,  both  the  barons  and  the  common  soldiers,  principally  came  from  a 
country  in  which  agriculture  had  made  more  rapid  progress  than  in  England. 
A  very  considerable  portion  of  the  kingdom  was  divided  among  these  men ;  and 
it  cannot  be  doubted  that,  however  unjust  was  the  usurpation  of  the  Norman, 
England  benefited  in  its  husbandry,  and  particularly  in  its  horses,  by  the  change 

*  According  to  the  ADglo-Saxon  computa-  money.  Five  pence  niado  one  »hilling  :  the 
tion,  forty-eight  shillings  made  a  pound,  equal  actual  viihie  of  those  coins,  however,  strangely 
in  siWer  to  about  three  pounds  of  our  present    varied  in  different  times  and  circumstances. 
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of  masters*  Souxo  of  the  bacons,  and  patrficttlaiiy  Roger  de  Bonlogiie,  earl  of 
Shrewsbury,  introduced  the  Spanish  horse  on  their  newly-aoquiied  estatea* 
The  historians  of  these  times,  however— principally  monks,  and  knowing  nothinf 
about  horses — give  us  very  little  information  on  Uie  subject. 

The  Spanish  horse  was  then  highly  and  deservedly  valued  fat  his  stately 
figure  and  noble  action,  and  was  in  much  request  in  the  tilts  and  toomamenta 
that  were  then  in  fiisliion.  The  Spanish  horse  was  the  war-horse  of  every  one 
who  could  afibi-d  to  purchase  and  properiy  accoutre  so  noble  an  animal. 
The  courage  and  the  skill  of  the  rider  were  most  pei&ctly  displayed  when 
united  with  the  strength  and  activity,  and  spirit  and  beauty,  of  the  steed. 

One  cireumstance  deserves  to  be  remarked,  namely,  that  in  none  of  the  earliest 
historical  records  of  the  Anglo-Saxons  or  the  Welsh  is  there  any  ailuskm  to 
the  use  of  the  horse  for  the  plough.  Until  a  comparatively  recent  period,  oxen 
alone  were  employed  in  England,  as  in  other  countries,  for  this  purpose ;  but 
about  this  period— the  latter  part  of  the  tenth  century — some  innovation  <m 
this  point  was  commencing,  and  a  Welsh  law  forbade  the  £urmer  to  plough 
-with  horses,  mares,  or  cows,  but  with  oxen  alone.  On  one  of  the  pieces  of 
the  Bayeux  tapestry  woven  in  the  time  of  William  the  Conqueror  (a.o.  1066)« 
there  is  the  figure  of  a  man  driving  a  horse  attached  to  a  harrow.  This  is  the 
earliest  notice  that  we  have  of  the  use  of  this  animal  in  field-labour. 

In  the  reign  of  Henry  I.  (a.d.  11^1),  the  first  Arabisn  horse^  or  at  least  tlia 
first  on  record,  was  introduced.  Alexander  I.,  king  of  Scotland,  presented  to 
the  church  of  St.  Andrew's  an  Arabian  horse,  with  costly  fiomilttre,  Turkish 
armour,  many  valuable  trinkets,  and  a  considerable  estate. 

There  have  been  some  pretensions  to  the  existence  of  a  breed  derived  from 
or  improved  by  this  horse,  but  no  certain  proof  of  It  can  be  adduced. 

In  the  reign  of  Henry  II.  several  foreign  horses  were  imported,  but  of  what 
kind  is  not  mentioned.  Maddox  speaks  of  ''  the  increased  allowance  that  was 
made  for  the  subsistence  of  the  King  s  hones  that  were  lately  bionght  from 
beyond  sea*." 

Smithfield  is  also  now  first  spoken  of  as  a  horse-market,  a  field  fi>r  touma* 
ments,  and  a  race-course.  Fitzstephen,  who  lived  at  that  time,  gives  the 
following  animated  account  of  the  scene  : — *^  Without  one  of  the  gates  of  the 
city  is  a  certain  field,  plain  or  smooth^  both  in  name  and  Mitto^ien.  Every 
Friday,  except  some  fiestival  intervene,  there  is  a  fine  sight  of  hones  brought 
to  be  sold.  Many  come  out  of  the  city  to  buy  or  look  on— -to  wit,  earls,  barons, 
knights,  and  citizens.  Jt  is  a  pleasant  thing  to  behold  the  horses  there,  all 
gay  and  sleek,  moving  up  and  down,  some  on  the  amble  and  some  on  the  trotj 
which  latter  pace,  although  rougher  to  the  rider,  is  better  suited  to  men  who 
bear  arms.  Here  also  are  eolta,  yet  ignorant  of  the  bridle,  which  pranoe  and 
bound,  and  give  eai'ly  signs  of  spirit  atid  courage.  Here  also  are  managed  or 
war  horses,  of  elegant  shape,  full  of  fire,  and  giving  eveiy  proof  of  a  generous 
and  noble  temper.  Horses  also  for  the  cart,  ^ray,  and  plough,  arc  to  be  found 
here ;  mares,  big  with  foal,  and  others  with  their  colts  wantonly  running  by 
their  sides. 

^*  Every  Sunday  in  Lent,  after  dinner,  a  company  of  young  men  ride  out 
into  the  fields,  on  horses  that  are  fit  for  war,  and  excellent  for  their  speed. 
Every  one  among  them  is  taught  to  run  the  rounds  with  his  horse.  The 
citizens'  sons  issue  out  through  the  gates  by  troops,  furnished  witli  lanoes  and 
shields.  The  younger  sort  have  their  pikes  not  headed  with  iron;  and  they 
make  representation  of  battle,  and  exercise  a  skirmish.  To  this  performance 
many  courtiers  resort,  when  the  court  is  near;  and  young  striplings,  yet 

e  Historjr  of  the  Ezcheqneri  p.  252. 
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munitiiilcd  in  arma^  from  the  families  of  baroBB  and  great  penona,  to  tiain 
and  practisew 

^  They  begin  by  dividing  themselves  into  troops.  Some  labour  to  outstrip 
tlieir  leaden,  without  being  able  to  reach  them ;  others  unbone  their  anta- 
gonistSy  yet  are  not  able  to  get  beyond  them:  A  race  is  to  be  run  by  tliis  sort 
of  honeSy  and  perhaps  by  othan,  which  also  iu  their  kind  are  strong  and  fleet ; 
a  shout  is  immediately  raised,  and  the  common  horses  are  ordered  to  withdraw 
out  of  the  way.  Three  jockeys,  or  sometimes  only  two,  as  the  match  is  made, 
prepare  themselveB  for  the  contest.  The  horses  on  their  part  are  not  without 
emulation :  they  tremble  and  are  impatient,  and  are  continually  in  motion* 
At  UaAj  the  mgtal  once  given,  they  start,  devour  the  course,  and  hurry  along 
with  unremitting  swiftness.  The  jockeys,  inspired  with  the  thought  of  applause 
and  the  hope  of  victozy,  dap  spun  to  their  wUling  hones,  brandish  their  whipS| 
and  cheer  them  with  their  cries/*  This  animated  description  reminds  us  of  the 
more  lengthened  races  of  the  present  day,  and  proves  the  blood  of  the  English 
hone,  even  before  the  eastern  breed  was  tried*. 

Close  on  this  followed  the  Crusades.  The  champions  of  the  Cross  certainly 
had  it  in  their  power  to  enrich  their  native  country  with  some  of  the  choicest 
qiecimens  of  the  Eastern  hone,  but  they  were  comjdetefy  under  the  influence 
of  supentition  and  fanaticism,  and  common  sense  and  usefulness  were  foigotten. 

An  old  metrical  romance,  however,  records  the  excellence  of  two  horses 
belonging  to  Richard  Cceur  de  Lion,  which  he  purchased  at  Cyprus,  and  were 
theffefbie,  probably,  of  Eastern  origin  :— 

Yn  this  worlde  they  liadde  no  pere  f. 
Dromedary  nor  destrere  Xi 
Stede,  IUbyte§ ,  ne  CamiD«le, 
Goeth  none  so  swiAe,  without  fkylo  : 
For  a  thousand  pownd  of  guide, 
Ne  should  the  one  be  solde. 

The  head  of  the  war-steed  was  ornamented  with  a  crest,  and,  together  with 
his  chest  and  flanks,  was  wholly  or  partially  pretected.  Sometimes  he  was 
dad  in  complete  steel,  with  the  arms  of  his  master  engraved  or  embossed  on 
his  bardings.  The  bridle  of  the  horse  was  always  as  splendid  as  the  ci^sum- 
•itanoes  of  the  km'ght  allowed,  and  thus  a  hone  was  often  called  brigliadore, 
from  brigUa  iSoro^  a  bridle,  of  gold.  Bells  were  a  "vvr^  favourite  addition  to 
the  equipment  of  the  horse.  The  old  troubadour,  Arnold  of  Marsoo,  says  that 
^  nothing  is  so  proper  to  inspire  confidence  in  a  knight  and  terrer  in  an  enemy." 

The  price  ^  horses  at  this  period  was  singularly  uncertain.  In  11B5, 
fifteen  breeding  mares  sold  for  two  pounds,  twelve  shillings,  and  sixpence; 
They  were  purehased  by  the  monarch,  and  distributed  among  his  tenants ;  and, 
in  order  to  get  something  by  the  baigain,  he  cliarged  them  the  great  sum  of 
four  shillings  each.  Twenty  yean  afterwards,  ten  capital  horses  brought  no 
leas  than  twenty  pounds  each ;  and,  twelve  yean  later,  a  pair  of  horses  were 
imported  from  Lombardy,  for  which  the  extravagant  price  of  thirty- eight 
pounds,  thirteen  shillings,  and  foui-pence  was  given.  The  usual  price  of  good 
handsomo  horses  was  ten  pounds,  and  the  Lire  of  a  car  or  cart,  with  two 
hones,  tenpence  a-day. 

To  King  J(4m,  hateful  as  he  was  in  all  other  respects,  we  are  much  indebted 
for  the  attention  which  he  paid  to  agriculture  generally,  and  particularly  to  tho 
improvement  of  the  breed  of  horses.  He  imported  one  hundred  chosen  stal- 
lions of  the  Flanden  breed,  and  thus  mainly  contributed  to  prepare  oor  noble 
i^ieMB  of  draugfat-horses,  as  unrivalled  in  their  way  as  the  horses  of  the  turf. 

*  Leland't  Itinerary,  rol.  viii. ;  and  Berenger^  vol.  i.  p.  165. 
t  Vtn^  eqnaU  %  War-horse.  §  Arabisu 
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John  accumulated  a  reiy  numerous  and  raluable  stud.  He  was  eager  to 
possess  himself  of  every  horse  of  more  tlian  usual  power ;  and  at  all  times 
gladly  received  from  the  tenants  of  the  crown  horses  of  a  superior  quality 
instead  of  money  for  the  renewal  of  grants,  or  the  payment  of  forfeitures 
belonging  to  the  crown.  It  was  hb  pride  to  render  his  cavalry,  and  the  horses 
for  the  tournament  and  for  pleasure,  as  perfect  as  he  could.  It  was  not  to  be 
expected  that  so  haughty  and  overbearing  a  tyrant  would  concern  himself  much 
with  the  inferior  klndf ;  yet  while  the  superior  kinds  were  rapidly  becoming 
more  valuable,  the  others  would,  in  an  indirect  manner,  partake  of  the 
improvement. 

One  hundred  years  afterwards,  Edward  II.  purchased  thirty  Lombardy 
war-horses^  and  twelve  heavy  draught-horses.  Lombardy,  Italy,  and  Spain 
were  the  countries  whence  the  greater  part  of  Europe  was  then  supplied  with 
the  most  valuable  cavalry  or  parade  horses.  Those  for  agricultural  purposes 
were  chiefly  procured  from  Flanders. 

Edward  III.  devoted  one  thousand  marks  te  the  purchase  of  fifty  Spanish 
horses ;  and  of  such  importance  did  he  consider  this  addition  to  the  English,  or 
rather,  mingled  blood  then  existing,  that  formal  application  was  made  to  tho 
kings  of  France  and  Spain  to  grant  safe-conduct  to  the  troop.  When  they  had 
safely  arrived  at  the  royal  stud,  it  was  computed  that  they  had  cost  the  monarch 
no  less  than  thirteen  pounds,  six  shillings,  and  eightpenoe  per  horse,  equal  in 
value  to  one  hundred  and  sixty  pounds  of  our  present  money. 

These  horses  were  bought  in  order  to  enable  him  successfully  to  prosecute  a 
war  against  Scotland,  and  to  prepare  for  a  splendid  tournament  whidi  he  was 
about  to  hold. 

Entire  horses  were  alone  used  for  this  mimic  contest,  and  generally  so 
in  the  duties  and  dangers  of  the  field.  It  was  rarely  the  custom  to  castrate 
the  colts ;  and  the  introduction  of  the  female  among  so  many  perfect  horses 
might  occasionally  be  productive  of  confusion.  The  maro  was  at  this 
period  comparatively  despUed.  It  was  deemed  disgraceful  for  any  one  above 
the  common  rank  to  ride  her,  and  she  was  employed  only  in  the  most  servile 
ofiioes.  This  feeling  and  practice  was  then  prevalent  in  every  part  of  the 
world.  When,  however,  it  began  to  be  the  custom  to  castrate  the  young  horses, 
the  worth  and  value  of  tlie  mare  was  soon  appreciated ;  and  it  is  now  acknow- 
ledged that,  usually,  she  is  not  much,  if  at  all,  inferior  to  the  perfect  horse  in 
many  respects,  whUe  she  has  &r  more  strength,  proportionate  courage,  and 
endurance  than  the  gelding*. 

This  monarch  had  many  running-horsBs,  The  precise  meaning  of  the  term 
is  not,  however,  clear.  They  might  be  light  and  speedy  animals  in  opposition 
to  those  destined  fi)r  the  cavalry  service,  or  horses  that  were  literally  used  for 
the  purpose  of  racing.  The  average  price  of  these  running-horses  was 
twenty  marks,  or  three  pounds  six  shillings  and  eightpence* 

*  The  author  of  this  work  docs  not  feel  dis-  were  connected  together,  and  only  a  certain 

posed  to  pass  oyer  another  circumstance  con-  degree  of  liberty  allowed  them,  while  a  shoe 

nected  with  tlio  purchase  of  these  horses,  al-  with  a  long  toe  was  placed  on  the  hinder  feet, 

though  not  very  creditable  to  his  profession  at  Perhaps  these  artificers  were  scarcely  worthy 

that  period.      In  the  accounts  of  the  chaiges  of  better  employment  at  that  time ;  and  yet  it 

for  the  education  of  the  horse,  there  was  usu.  was  poor  work  to  teach  the  noble  war-hone  to 

ally  one  termed  TroynelU.    This  is  monkish  amble,  and  to  spoil  him  for  tho  field  of  dan. 

liatin,  and  not  to  be  found  in  our  modem  die-  ger,  iu  order  to  please  tho  ladies  who  graced 

tionarics.     It  referred  to  certain  instruments  the  front  seats  at  the  tournament.      The  war- 

whicbthe/rrrantorxofearti — ^blacksmithsand  rior  ambling  ! 

shoeing-smiths — ^used  in  order  that  the  horses      **  She  shall  make  him  amble  on  a  gossip's 
might  be  taught  a  short  namby-pamby  pace,  message, 

designated  ambling.  They  consisted  of  strong         And  take  the  distaff  with  a  hand  as  patient 
yam  or  iron-chains,  by   which  the  fore-feet         As  e*cr  did  Herculrs  l"— /lotre. 
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Edward  was  devoted  to  the  sports  of  the  turf  and  the  iield,  or  he  hegan  to  see 
the  propriety  of  crossing  our  stately  and  heavy  breed  with  those  of  a  lighter 
stmctuie  and  greater  speed.  There  was^  however,  one  impediment  to  this, 
which  was  not  for  a  very  long  period  removed.  The  soldier  was  cased  in  heavy 
anaoar,  and  the  knight,  with  all  his  accoutrements,  often  rode  more  than 
twenty-five  stones.  No  little  bulk  and  strength  were  required  in  the  animal 
destined  to  carry  this  back-breaking  weight.  When  the  musket  was  substi- 
tuted finr  the  cross-bow  and  battle-axe,  and  this  iron  defence,  cumbrous  to  the 
wearer  and  destructive  to  the  horse,  became  useless^  and  was  laid  aside,  the 
improvement  of  the  British  horse  in  reality  commenced. 

^Fhile  Edward  was  thus  eager  to  avail  himself  of  foreign  blood,  he,  with  the 
too  frequent  selfishness  of  the  sportsman,  would  let  no  neighbour  share  in  the 
advantage.  The  exportation  of  horses  was  forbidden  under  heavy  penalties. 
Que  case  in  which  he  relaxed  from  his  severity  is  recorded.  He  permitted  a 
German  merchant  to  re-export  some  Flanders  horses  which  he  had  brought  on 
apecnlation  ;  but  he  strictly  forbade  him  to  send  them  to  Scotland.  Nay,  so 
jealous  were  these  sister-Idngdoms  of  each  other  s  prosperity,  that  so  late  as 
the  time  of  Elizabeth,  it  was  deemed  felony  to  export  horses  fh)m  England  to 
Scotland. 

The  English  horse  was  advanciug,  although  slowly,  to  an  equality  with,  or 
even  superiority  over  those  of  neighbouring  countries.  His  value  began  to  be 
more  generally  and  liighly  estimated,  and  his  price  rapidly  increased— so  much 
BO,  that  the  breeders  and  the  dealers,  then,  as  now,  skilful  in  imposing  on  the 
inexperienced^  obtained  from  many  of  the  young  grandees  enormous  prices  for 
their  cattle.  This  evil  increased  to  such  an  extent,  that  Richard  II.  (1386) 
interfered  to  regulate  and  determine  the  price.  The  proclamation  which  he 
issued  is  interesting,  not  only  as  proving  the  increased  value  of  the  horse,  but 
showing  what  were,  four  hundred  and  fifty  years  ago,  the  chief  brooding  districts, 
as  they  still  continue  to  be.  It  was  ordered  to  be  published  in  the  counties  of 
Lincoln  and  Cambridge,  and  the  East  and  Noi*th  Ridings  of  Yorkshiro ;  and 
the  price  of  the  horse  was  restricted  to  that  which  had  been  determined  by 
former  monarohs.  A  moro  enlightened  policy  has  at  length  banished  all  such 
absurd  interferences  with  agriculture  and  commerce. 

We  can  now  collect  but  little  of  the  hbtory  of  tlie  horse  until  the  reign  of 
Heniy  VII.,  at  the  dose  of  the  fifteenth  century.  He  continued  to  prohibit  the 
exportation  of  stallions,  but  allowed  that  of  mai'es  when  moro  than  two  years 
old,  and  under  the  value  of  six  shillings  and  eightpence.  This  regulation  was, 
however,  easily  evaded ;  for  if  a  maro  could  be  found  worth  moro  than  six 
shillings  and  eightpence,  she  might  be  froely  exported  on  the  payment  of  that 
sum. 

Tlie  intention  of  this  was  to  put  an  end  to  the  exportation  of  perfect  horses; 
for  it  is  recited  in  the  preamble  '^  that  not  only  a  smaller  number  of  good  horses 
wero  left  within  the  realm  for  the  defence  thereof,  but  also  that  great  and  good 
plenty  of  the  same  wero  in  parts  beyond  the  sea,  which  in  times  past  were  wont 
to  be  within  this  land,  wheroby  the  price  of  horses  was  gi'eatly  enhanced,"  &c. 
The  exception  of  the  mare,  and  the  small  sum  for  which  she  might  be  exported, 
shows  the  unjust  contempt  in  which  she  was  held.  Another  act  of  the  same 
monarch,  however  unwillingly  on  his  part,  restorod  her  to  her  proper  rank 
among  her  kind. 

It  had  been  the  custom  to  keep  large  herds  of  horses  in  the  pastures  and 
common  fields,  and  when  the  harvest  was  gathered  in,  the  cattle  of  a  great  many 
owners  fed  promiscuously  together.  The  consequence  of  this  was  that  the 
progeny  presented  a  strange  admixture,  and  there  was  often  a  great  deterioration 
of  the  fiivourite  and  1)e8t  breed.    On  this  account  an  act  was  passed  prohibiting 
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BtalUonB  from  being  tuiDAd  oat  into  any  oommon  pastuze.  Tbia,  at  no  great 
distance  of  time,  neoeesarily  led  to  the  caatxating  of  all  but  a  yery  few  of  tbe  best 
staliions,  and  then,  on  comparing  the  powers  and  work  of  the  mare  with  that  of 
the  gelding,  she  soon  began  to  be  aooounted  more  valoable— more  service  waa 
exacted  from  hez^-ehe  waa  taken  more  care  o^  and  the  general  breed  of  horsoa 
was  materially  improved. 

Polydore  Virgil,  who  flourished  in  this  reign,  oonfirms  the  statements  already 
made,  that  ^Sthe  English  horses  were  seldom  accustomed  to  trot>  but  excelled  in 
the  softer  pace  of  the  amble." 

Henry  VII.  was  an  arbitrary  monarch  and  seemed  to  be  too  fond  of  prohibi- 
tory acts  of  parliament;  but  so  fiur  as  the  horse  was  concerned  they  were  most  of 
them  politic,  although  tyrannical. 

Succeeding  monazchs  acted  on  the  same  principle,  and  by  prohibiting  exports 
tion,  and  encouraging  a  numerous  and  good  breed  of  horses,  by  public  rewards 
and  recompences,  every  necessary  incitement  was  afforded  rapidiy  to  improve 
tbe  breed. 

Henry  VIII.,  a  tyrannical  and  cruel  prince,  but  fond  of  hhow  and  q^lendonr, 
was  very  anxious  to  produce  a  valuable  breed  of  horses  ;  and  the  means  which 
he  adopted  were  periectly  in  unison  with  his  arbitrary  disposition,  although 
oertunly  calculated  to  effect  his  object.  He  affixed  a  certain  standard,  below 
which  no  horse  should  be  kept.  The  lowest  height  for  the  stallion  was  fifteen 
hands,  and  for  the  mare  thirteen  hands.  Those  whose  local  interests  were  injured 
loudly  complained  of  this  arbitrary  proceeding.  The  small  breed  of  Cornish 
horses  was  in  a  manner  extinguished.  The  dwarfish  but  active  and  useful 
inhabitants  of  the  Welsh  mountains  rapidly  diminished,  the  Exmoors  and  tho 
Dartmoors  were  compelled  to  add  an  inch  to  their  stature,  and  a  more  uniformly 
stout  and  useful  breed  of  horses  was  produced. 

The  monarch  was  determmed  to  effect  and  to  secure  his  object.  At  ^  Miciiael- 
mastide"  the  neighbouring  magistrates  were  ordered  to  ^'  drive"  all  forests  and 
commons,  and  not  only  destroy  such  stallions,  but  all  ^^  unlikely  tits,'*  whether 
mares,  or  geldings,  or  foals,  which  they  might  deem  not  calculated  to  produce  a 
valuable  breed. 

By  a  singular  coincidence,  the  year  of  his  reign,  1540,  which  found  him  thus 
arbitrarily  employed  in  the  domestic  improvement  of  his  people,  or  rather  in 
tho  accomplishment  of  his  fovourite  objects— -the  splendour  of  his  tournaments 
and  the  magnifioence  of  his  pageantries — ^was  that  in  which  he  acoomplishcd 
another  tyrannical,  but  master-stroke  of  policy, — the  suppression  of  tho 
monasteries*. 

He  next  had  recourse  to  a  smAflnary  law  in  order  more  fully  to  acoomplisli 
his  object,  and,  appealing  to  the  pride  of  those  who  were  concerned,  he  had  no 
difficulty  in  this  matter.  Every  archbishop  and  duke  was  compelled,  under 
certain  penalties,  to  keep  seven  trotting  stallions  for  the  saddle,  each  of  which 
was  to  be  fourteen  hands  high  at  the  age  of  three  years. 

There  were  very  minute  directions  with  regard  to  the  number  of  the  same 
kmd  of  horses  to  be  kept  by  tlie  other  ranks  of  the  clergy  and  nobility,  and  the 
statute  concludes  by  enacting,  that  every  person  having  benefices  to  the  amount 
of  one  hundred  pounds  yearly,  and  "  every  layman,  whose  wife  shall  wear  any 
French  hood  or  bonnet  of  velvet,"  shall  keep  one  such  trotting  stallion  for  the 
^  .^  saddle. 

^1  These  enactments,  tyrannical  as  they  appear  to  us,  were  quietly  submittal  to 

I  •  Tbere  is  »  siugular  entry  in  the  Joamalf  est  bUla  €dttcationi  equarum  proceriorit 

I  V   ^^  ^^^  House  of  Lonis,  which  shows  how  mnch  ttatura,  et  eommuui  omnium  conscn&u,  tie- 

*liey  had    this  horse  business  at  heart : —  mine  discrepante,  crpedHa^ 
^             y^^   Hodie  (15th  Junii,  1540)  tandem  lecla 
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in  thoBe  days^  and  piodaced  the  kind  of  hone  which  was  then  aloce  compam- 
ttTeljr  nsefdl,  and  whose  strength  and  noble  bearing  and  good  action  weie  the 
finmdation  of  something  better  in  after  days. 

The  ciyil  dissensions  were  at  an  end,  there  was  no  f€ar  of  foreign  invasionft-— 
no  nnmerons  cavaliy  were  needed — the  labours  of  agricoltare  were  performed 
chiefly  by  oxen,  or  by  the  smaller  and  inferior  breeds  of  horses, — traces  were  not 
estahUahed — the  chase  had  not  begmi  to  be  pursued  with  the  ardour  and  speed 
of  modem  days — ^nothing,  in  Act,  was  now  wanted  or  sought  for,  but  an  animal 
more  for  occasional  exhibition  than  for  sterling  use,  or  if  useful,  principally  or 
solely  with  refSsrence  to  the  heavy  carriages  and  bad  roads  and  tedious  traveUing 
through  the  country.  If  this  is  rightly  considered,  it  will  be  acknowledged  that, 
with  all  his  fiinlts,  and  with  the  confession  that  he  was  eyer  moi«  actuated  by 
the  determinations  of  his  own  ungoTemable  passions  than  the  advantage  of  his 
people  or  of  posterity,  we  still  owe  himthanlu  for  the  preservation  of  that  breed 
of  horses  from  which  in  after  times  sprung  those  that  were  the  glory  of  our 
country  and  the  envy  of  every  other. 

The  following  extract  from  a  manuscript  dated  1512,  in  the  third  year  of  the 
leign  of  Henry  VIII.,  and  entitled  the  Regulations  and  Establishment  of  the 
household  of  Algernon  Percy,  the  fifth  Earl  of  Northumberland,  may  give  the 
reader  a  sufficient  knowledge  of  the  different  kinds  of  horses  then  in  use. 

**  This  is  the  ordre  of  the  chequir  roul  of  the  nombre  of  all  the  horsys  of  my 
kndls  and  my  ladys  that  are  apoyntcd  to  be  in  the  charge  of  the  hous  yerely,  as 
to  say,  gentil  hors*,  palfreys  t>  hobysj,  naggis§,  cloth-sek  hors  ||,  male- 
hois  IT-  First,  gentiUhorB,  to  stand  in  my  lordis  stable,  six.  Item.  Palfreys  of 
my  lady's,  to  wit,  one  for  my  lady,  and  two  for  her  gentil-women,  and  oone  for 
her  chamberer.  Four  hobys  and  naggis  for  my  lordis  oone  saddill,  vi».^  oone  for 
my  lorde  to  ride,  oone  to  lede  for  my  lorde,  and  oone  to  stay  at  home  for  my 
lorde.  Item.  Ciiariot  hors  to  stond  in  my  lorde*8  stable  yerely.  Seven  great 
tn>ttynge  hors  to  draw  in  the  chariott**,  and  a  nagg  for  the  ehariott-man  to 
ride;  eight.  Again,  hon  for  lorde  Percy,  his  lordship's  son  and  heir.  A  grcte 
doble  trottynge  horse  ft,  for  my  lorde  Percy  to  travel  on  in  winter.      Item. 

*  The  getUU  hone  was  one  of  superior  ^  Maie,  or  mail,  was  equiTalent  to  port- 
breed,  in  distinction  from  the  ordinary  race,  manteau.  Thus,  In  Chaucer^  "  I  have  relics 
The  same  term  is  at  present  applied  to  Italian  and  pardons  in  my  male/* 

I  of  the  best  breeds.  **  The  ehoHot  or  car  was  the  rehicle  in 


"f  Pal/refS'wcn  smaUer  horses  of  an  inferior  rarions  forms,  but  far  inferior  to  the  chariot 

beeed.      The  best  of  them,  distinguished  for  or  coach  in  common  use,  in  which  the  fumi- 

the'nr  gentleness  and  pleasant  paces,  were  set  ture  or  moTeablea  were  conveyed,  or,  per. 

apart  for  the  females  of  the  family : — '*  The  chancei   the   inferior  females  of  the  family. 

bard  dint  tells  of  palfried  dames."      Others  ThiOTi  &nd  the  lady  nsnally  rode  on  horse- 

of  inferior  Talne  were  ridden  by  the  domestics  back.      They  were  alow-paced,  heavy  horses, 

or  serrants  of  every  kind.  Thus  Dryden  says,  perhaps  not  much  unlike  the  carriage-horses 

"  The  smiths  and  armourers  on  palfreys  ride."  a  century  ago,  which  ploughed  all  the  week, 

X  Hobyt. — Hobbies  were  strong  and  active  and  took  the  family  to  church  on  Sunday.    It 

hones  of  nther  small  size,  and  said  to  have  must  not  be  foigotten,  as  marking  the  chanc- 

beea  originally  of  Irish  extraction.      Thus  ter  of  the  vehicle  and  its  contents,  that  the 

Daviea,  in  bis  account  of  Ireland,  says : —  chariot-man,  or  coachman,  rode  by  the  side 

"  For  twenty  hobblers  armed — Irish  horse-  of  the  horses,  and  so  conducted  them  and  the 

soldiers — so  called  because  they  served   on  carriage. 

hobbies  ;  they  had  6A  per  diem."  ft  'A  grete  dohU  or  double  trottynge  horse,' 

§  The  nagsfia,  or  nsgs,  so  called  from  their  means  a  huge  and  broad-backed  horse,  the  de* 

supposed  propensity  to  neigh,  knegga.     They  pression  along  whose  back  gives  almost  the 

were  small,  and  not  much  valued,  bat  active  appearance    of  two  horses  joined   together, 

bones : — "  Thy  nags,"  says  Prior,  Thus  the  French  speak  of  le  double  bidet i  and 

*<  The  leanest  things  alive,  Viigil,  referring  to  the  hone,  says,  **  At  duplex 

So  very  hard  thou  lov*it  to  drive."  agitur  per  Inmbos  spina  ^  {Georg,  III.) 
'   t  The  c/olA-<tfiip  was  the  horse  that  canied 
the  eloak^bag. 
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A  grete  doble  trottynge  hors,  called  a  cnrtal  %  for  his  loHshtp  to  rido  on  out 
of  townes.  Another  trottynge  gambaldynget  hora,  for  his  lordship  to  rido 
upon  when  he  comes  into  townes.  An  ambling  hors  for  his  lordship  to  jour- 
ney on  dayly.  A  proper  amblyng  little  nagg  for  his  lordship  when  ho  goeth  on 
hunting  or  hawking.  A  grot  amblynge  gelding  or  trottynge  gelding  to  carry  his 
male." 

Sir  Thomas  Chaloner,  who  wrote  in  the  early  part  of  the  reign  of  Elizabeth, 
and  whose  praise  of  the  departed  monarch  may  be  snpposed  to  be  sincere, 
speaks  in  the  highest  terms  of  lus  labour  to  introduce  into  his  kingdom  erery 
variety  of  breed,  and  his  selection  of  the  finest  animals  which  Turkey,  or 
Naples,  or  Spain,  or  Flanders,  could  produce.  Sir  Thomas  was  now  ambassa- 
dor at  the  court  of  Spain,  and  had  an  opportunity  of  seeing  the  valuable  horses 
which  that  country  could  produce ;  and  he  says  that  "  England  could  furnish 
more  beautiful  and  useful  breeds  than  any  which  foreign  kingdoms  could 
supply."  The  fact  was,  that  except  for  pageantry  or  war,  and  the  slow  travel- 
ling of  those  times,  there  was  no  motive  to  cultivate  any  new  or  valuable  breed. 
The  most  powerful  stimulus  had  not  yet  been  applied  {. 

Berenger,  who  would  be  good  authority  in  such  a  case,  provided  experienced 
and  skilful  persons  to  preside  in  his  stables,  and  to  spread  by  these  means  the 
rules  and  elements  of  horsemanship  through  the  nation.  He  invited  two 
Italians,  pupils  of  Pignatelli  the  riding-master  of  Naples,  and  placed  them  in  his 
service ;  and  he  likewise  had  an  Italian  farrier  named  Hannibale,  who,  Beren- 
ger,  quaintly  remarks,  ''  did  not  discover  any  great  mysteries  to  his  English 
brethren,  but  yet  taught  them  more  than  they  knew  before." 

There  is  nothing  worthy  of  remark  in  the  short  reign  of  Edward  VI.,  except 
the  constituting  the  stealing  of  horses  a  felony  without  benefit  of  dei^gy. 

In  the  twenty-second  year  of  Elizabeth,  the  use  of  coaches  was  introduced. 
It  has  been  already  remarked  that  the  heads  of  noble  houses  travelled  almost 
from  one  end  of  the  kingdom  to  the  other  on  horseback,  unless  occasionally 
they  took  refuge  in  the  cat's  that  were  generally  appropriated  to  their  household. 
Even  the  Queen  rode  behind  her  master  of  the  horse  when  she  went  in  state  to 
St.  PauFs.  The  convenience  of  this  new  mode  of  cairiage  caused  it  to  bo 
immediately  adopted  by  all  who  had  the  means;  and  the  horses  were  so  rapidly 
bought  up  for  this  purpose,  and  became  so  exorbitantly  dear,  that  it  was 
agitated  in  parliament  whether  the  use  of  carriages  should  not  be  confined  to 
the  higher  classes. 

This  fashion  would  have  produced  an  injurious  effect  on  the  character  of 
the  English  horse.  It  woidd  have  too  much  encouraged  the  breed  of  the 
heavy  and  slow  horse,  to  the  oomparative  or  almost  total  neglect  of  tho 
lighter  framed  and  speedy  one ;  but,  gunpowder  having  been  invented,  and 
heavy  armour  beginning  to  be  disused,  or,  at  this  period,  having  fallen  into 
almost  perfect  neglect,  a  lighter  kind  of  horse  was  necessary  in  order  to  give 
effect  to  many  of  the  manoeuvres  of  the  cavalry.  Hence  arose  the  light  cavaliy 
— light  compared  with  the  horsemen  of  former  days — heavy  compared  with 
those  of  modem  times ;  and  hence,  too,  arose  the  lighter  horse,  which,  except 
for  a  few  particular  purposes,  gradually  superseded  the  old  heavy  war  and 
draught  horse. 

An  account  has  already  been  given  of  the  occasional  races  at  Smitlifield. 

*   A  curtal  hone  is  one  with  a  docked  tail,  of  hoTse  on  which  a  nobleinan  could  beet  ahow 

Tlius,  Ben  Jonton  : — "  Hold  ray  stirrup,  mj  himself  o(T  when  he  entered  a  town. — Beren* 

one  lacquey,  and  look  to  my  euWo/ the  other.*'  ffer  on  Hartemaruhipt  vol.  ii.  p.  178,  to 

f  Gambaldynge, — Gamhald  was  the  old  whom  the  author  acknowledges  much  oUlgap 

word  for  gambol,  and  it  means  a  horse  that  was  tion  here,  and  on  other  occasions, 

fond  of  playing  and  prandog  about — tho  kind  %  De  Republica  Anglomm  initannnda. 


\ 
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They  were  mostly  accidental  triab  of  strength  and  speed,  and  there  vtere  no 
running-haraeSy  properly  speakmg — ^none  that  were  kept  for  the  purpose  of 
displayhig  their  speed,  and  dedicated  to  this  particular  purpose  alone.  Regular 
races,  however,  were  now  established  in  various  parts  of  England,  first  at 
Garterly  in  Yorkshire,  then  at  Croydon,  at  Theobald's  on  Enfield -chase,  and  at 
Stamford*.  There  was  no  acknowledged  system  as  now — ^no  breed  of  lucing- 
horses;  but  hackneys  and  hunters  mingled  together,  and  no  description  of 
horse  was  excluded. 

'  There  was  at  first  no  course  marked  out  for  the  race,  but  the  contest  gene- 
xally  oonsbted  in  the  running  of  train-scent  across  the  countiy,  and  sometimes 
the  most  difficult  and  dangerous  part  of  the  country  was  selected  for  the 
exhibition.  Occasionally  our  present  steeple-chase  was  adopted  with  all  its 
dangers,  and  more  than  its  present  barbarity;  for  persons  were  appointed 
cruelly  to  flog  along  the  jaded  and  exhausted  horse  t. 

By  degrees,  however,  certain  horses  were  devoted  to  these  exhibitions,  and 
were  prepared  for  the  race,  as  far  as  the  mystery  of  the  training  stable  could 
then  be  explored,  somewhat  in  the  same  way  as  at  present.  The  weight  of  the 
rider,  however,  Vas  not  always  adjusted  to  the  age  or  performances  of  the 
horse ;  but  no  rider  could  start  who  weighed  less  than  10  st. 

The  races  of  that  period  were  not  disgraced  by  the  system  of  gambling  and 
fraud  which  in  later  times  seems  to  have  become  almost  inseparable  fh>m  the 
amusements  of  the  turf.  No  heavy  stakes  were  run  for;  and  no  betting 
system  had  been  established.  The  prize  was  usually  a  wooden  bell  adorned 
with  flowers.  This  was  afterwards  exchanged  for  a  silver  l)ell,  and  "  given  to 
him  who  should  run  the  best  and  farthest  on  horseback,  and  especially  on 
Shrove  Tuesday."    Hence  the  common  phrase  of  "  bearing  away  the  bell." 

Horse-racing  became  gradually  more  cultivated ;  but  it  was  not  until  the 
last  year  of  the  reign  of  James  1.  that  rules  were  promulgated  and  generally 
subscribed  to  for  their  regulation.  That  prince  was  fond  of  field-sports.  He 
had  encouraged,  if  he  did  not  establish,  horse-racing  in  Scotland,  and  he 
brought  with  him  to  England  his  predilection  for  it ;  but  his  races  were  often 
matches  against  time,  or  trials  of  speed  and  bottom  for  absurdly  and  cruelly 
long  distances.    His  favourite  courses  were  at  Croydon  and  on  Enfield-chase. 

Although  the  Turkish  and  Barbary  horses  had  been  freely  used  to  produce 
with  the  English  mare  the  breed  that  was  best  suited  to  this  exercise,  little 
improvement  had  been  efiected.  James,  with  great  judgment,  determined  to 
try  the  Arab  breed.  Probably  he  had  not  forgotten  the  story  of  the  Arabian 
that  had  been  presented  to  one  of  his  Scottish  churohes,  five  centuries  before. 
He  purchased  from  a  merchant,  named  Markham,  a  celebrated  Arabian  horse, 
for  which  he  gave  the  extravagant  sfum  of  five  hundred  pounds.  Kings,  how- 
ever, like  their  subjects,  arc  often  thwarted  and  governed  by  their  servants,  and 
the  Duke  of  Newcastle  took  a  dislike  to  this  foreign  animal.  He  wrote  a 
book,  and  a  veiy  good  one,  on  horsemanship ;  but  he  described  this  Arabian  as 

*  Boucher,  in  bia   History  of  Stamford,  tain   distance  of  him,  as  twice  or  thrice  his 

nyt,  that  the  first  valuahle  public  prize  wu  length,  or  else  to  bo  '*  beaten  up/*  whipped 

mn  for  at  that  place  in  the  time  of  Charles  I.  up  to  the  mark  by  the  judges  who  rode  to  see 

It  iraaa  silrer-gilt  cup  and  cover,  of  the  value  fidr  play.      If  one  horse  got  before  the  other 

tj^  £S,  provided  by  the  corporation.  twelve  score  jards^  or  any  certain  distance, 

t  This  perhaps  requires  a  little  explanation,  according  as  the  match  was  made,  he  was  ac- 

A  match  was  formed  called  the  "  Wild-Ooose  counted  to  be  beaten.      If  the  horse  which  at 

Chase,"  between  two  horses,  and  a  tolerably  the  beginning  was  behind,  could  get  before  him 

sure  trial  it  was  of  the  speed  and  hunting  pro-  that  first  led,  then  the  other  was  bound  to  follow, 

pertjes  of  the  horse.  Whichever  horse  obtained  and  so  on,  until  one  got  240  yards,  the  eighth 

the  lead  at  twelve  score  yards  from  the  starting  part  of  a  mile,  before  the  other,  or  refused 

post,  the  other  was  compelled  to  follow  him  some  break-neck  leap  which  the  other  had 

wherever  be  went,  and  to  keep  within  a  cer*  taken. — Berenffer,  vol.  ii.  p.  188. 
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a  little  bony  hone,  of  ordinary  shape;  setting  him  down  as  almost  worthkfli| 
because,  after  being  regularly  trained,  he  seemed  to  be  deficient  in  qieed. 
The  opinion  of  the  duke,  probably  altogether  erroneous,  had  for  nearly  a  cen* 
tnry  great  weight;  and  the  Arabian  horse  lost  its  reputation  among  tlie 
English  breeders. 

A  south-eastern  horse  was  afterwards  brought  into  England,  and  purchased 
by  James,  of  Mr.  Place,  who  afterwards  became  stud-master  or  groom  to  Oliver 
Cromwell.  This  beautiful  animal  was  called  the  White  Turk ;  and  his  name 
and  that  of  his  keeper  will  long  be  remembered.  Portly  after  this  appeared 
the  Helmsley  Turk,  introduced  by  ViUiers,  the  first  duke  of  Buckingham. 
He  was  followed  by  Fairfax's  Morocco  barb.  These  horses  speedily  effected 
a  considerable  change  in  the  character  of  our  breed,  so  that  Lord  Harleigh,  one 
of  the  old  school,  complained  that  the  great  horse  was  fast  disappearing,  and 
that  horses  were  now  bred  light  and  fine  for  the  sake  of  speed  only. 

Charles  I.,  however,  ardently  pursued  this  favourite  object  of  English  gentle- 
men ;  and,  a  little  before  his  rupture  with  the  parliament,  establi^ed  races  in 
Hyde  Park  and  at  Newmarket. 

We  owe  to  Charles  I.  the  introduction  of  the  bit  into  universal  use  in  the 
cavalry  service,  and  generally  out  of  it.  The  invention  of  the  bit  has  been 
traced  to  as  early  as  the  time  of  the  Roman  emperors,  but  for  some  inexplicable 
reason  it  had  not  been  adopted  by  the  English.  Charles  I.,  however,  in  the 
third  year  of  his  reign,  issued  a  proclamation  stating  that  such  horses  as  are 
employed  in  the  service,  being  more  easily  managed  by  means  of  the  bit  than 
the  snafHe,  he  strictly  chai^d  and  commanded  that,  except  in  times  of  di/tpori 
— racing  and  hunting — no  person  engaged  in  the  cavalry  service  should,  in 
riding,  use  any  snajjles^  but  hit9  only. 

It  was  feared  by  some  that  the  love  of  hunting  and  racing  was  making  some- 
what  too  rapid  progress ;  for  there  is  on  record  a  memorial  presented  to  Charles, 
•*  touching  the  state  of  the  kingdom,  and  the  deficiency  of  good  and  stout  horses 
for  its  defence,  on  account  of  the  strong  addiction  which  the  nation  had  to  racing 
and  hunting  horses,  which,  for  the  sake  of  swiftness,  were  of  a  lighter  and 
weaker  mould." 

The  civil  wars  somewhat  suspended  the  inquiiy  into  this,  and  also  the 
improvement  of  the  breed ;  yet  the  advantage  which  was  derived  liy  both 
parties  from  a  light  and  active  cavalty  sufficiently  proved  the  importance  of 
the  change  that  had  been  efiected.  Cromwell,  perceiving  with  his  wonted 
sagacity  how  much  these  pursuits  were  connected  with  the  prosperity  of  the 
country,  had  his  stud  of  race-horses. 

At  the  Restoration  a  new  impulse  was  given  to  the  cultivation  of  the  hoxse 
by  the  inclination  of  the  court  to  patronise  gaiety  and  dissipation.  The  races 
at  Newmarket,  which  had  been  for  a  while  suspended,  were  restored  ;  and,  as 
on  additional  spur  to  emulation,  royal  plates  were  given  at  each  of  the  principal 
courses.  Charles  II.  sent  his  master  of  the  horse  to  the  Levant,  to  purchase 
bix>od  mares  and  stallions.    These  were  principally  Barbs  and  Turks* 

James  II.  lived  in  too  unquiet  a  period  to  be  enabled  to  bestow  much  time 
on  the  sports  of  the  turf  or  the  field.  He  has,  however,  been  represented  as 
being  exceedingly  fond  of  hunting,  and  showing  so  decided  a  preference  for  the 
English  horse  as,  after  his  abdication,  to  have  several  of  them  in  his  staUes  in 
France.  Bcrenger  speaks  of  this  with  much  feeling: — ^^  He  expressed  a  pecu- 
liar satisfaction  in  having  them,  and  that  at  a  time,  and  in  a  situation  in  which 
it  is  natural  to  think  that  they  were  rather  likely  to  have  given  him  uneasiness 
and  mortification  than  to  have  afforded  him  pleasure." 

William  III.,  and  Anne*  principally  at  the  instigation  of  her  consort, 
Geoi-ge,  Prince  of  Denmark,  were  z^ous  patrona  of  the  tur^  and  the  system 
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of  improTement  was  xealously  pursaed ;  every  variety  of  Eastern  blood  was 
oocaaonally  engfrafted  on  our  own,  and  the  superiority  of  the  ne\dy-introduccd 
breed  above  the  best  of  the  original  stock  began  to  be  evident. 

Some  persons  imagined  that  tliis  speed  and  stoutness  might  possibly  be  further 
increased;  and  Mr.  Darley^  in  the  latter  part  of  the  reign  of  Queen  Aune,  had 
recourse  to  the  discarded  and  despised  Arabian.  He  had  much  prejudice  to 
contend  with,  and  it  was  some  time  before  the  horse  which  he  selected,  and 
which  was  afterwards  known  by  the  name  of  the  Darley  Arabian,  attracted 
much  notice.  At  length  the  value  of  his  produce  began  to  be  recognised,  and 
to  him  we  are  mainly  indebted  for  a  breed  of  horses  of  unequalled  beauty, 
speed,  and  strength. 

The  last  improvement  f urmshed  all  that  could  be  desired :  nor  was  this  true 
only  of  the  thorough-bred  or  turf  horse— it  was  to  a  veiy  material  degree  the 
case  with  every  description  of  horse.  By  a  judicious  admixture  and  proportion 
of  blood,  we  have  rendered  our  hunters,  our  hackneys,  our  coach — ^nay,  even  our 
cart-horses,  stronger,  more  active,  and  more  enduring,  than  they  were  before 
the  introduction  of  the  race-horse. 

The  history  of  the  horse  in  England  is  a  very  interesting  one.  The  original 
breed — that  of  which  mention  is  first  made  in  history — seems  to  have  been  a 
valuable  one.  The  Conqueror  carried  away  many  specimens  of  it,  and  they 
were  long  held  in  repute  in  every  country  subjugated  by  the  Romans.  The 
insular  situation  of  Britain,  and  its  comparatively  little  need  of  the  war- 
horse,  led«  under  several  monarchs,  to  a  culpable  degree  of  negligence ;  and 
although,  perhaps,  on  the  whole,  the  English  were  not  far  behind  their  Conti- 
nental neighbours,  yet  at  no  period,  until  within  the  last  century  and  a  half,  has 
Great  Britain  been  at  all  distinguished  on  this  account :  but  ft'om  that  time,  and 
e^>ecially  during  the  latter  part  of  it,  the  British  horse  has  been  sought  after 
in  every  part  of  the  world.  There  is  nothing  in  our  climate  that  can  account 
for  this — ^nothing  in  our  soil,  or  this  superior  excellence  would  have  been  acknow- 
ledged long  ago.  "  The  grand  first  cause,"  fays  Mr.  Wm.  Percivall,  in  his 
introdactory  lecture  at  University  College,  in  1834,  " — that,  by  the  steady  prose- 
cntion  and  scientific  management  of  which  this  success  lias  been  brought  about, 
appears  to  me  to  be  breeding ;  by  which  I  do  not  only  mean  the  procuration  of 
original  stock  of  a  good  description,  but  the  continual  progressive  cultivation  of 
that  stock  in  the  progeny  by  the  greatest  caro  in  rearing  and  feeding,  and  by 
tliG  roost  careful  selection.  On  these  two  circumstances,  and  particularly  on 
the  latter,  a  great  deal  more  depends  than  on  the  original  characters  or  attri- 
butes of  the  parents.  By  these  means  we  have  progressed  from  good  to  better, 
losing  sight  of  no  subsidiary  help,  until  we  have  attained  a  perfection  in  horse- 
flesh unknown  in  the  whole  world  beside*." 

The  love  of  the  turf,  and  the  anxious  desire  to  possess  horses  of  unrivalled 
excellence,  have  within  the  last  twenty  years  spread  over  the  European  conti- 
nent. Everywhere  stud-houses  have  been  built  and  periodical  races  estab- 
lished, and  sporting  societies  formed  of  persons  of  the  greatest  weight  in  tho 
oommnnity,  and,  everywhere,  zealous  attempts  have  been  made  to  improve  the 
native  stock.  The  coursers  of  the  East  might  have  been  easily  procured — a 
new  supply  of  Arabian  blood  might  have  been  obtamed  from  the  native 
coimtry  of  the  Barb:  but  French,  and  Italians,  Germans,  Russians,  and  Fie* 
mings,  have  flocked  to  the  British  Isles.  The  pure  blood  of  the  present  Barb 
and  Arabian  has  been  postponed,  and  all  have  deeply  drawn  from  that  of 
the  thorough-bred  English  horse.  This  is  a  cireumstance  with  regard  to 
which  there  is  no  dispute.  It  is  a  matter  of  history — and  it  is  highly  creditable 

*  Yeterinariaiiy  vol.  vii.  p.  3. 
P 
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to  our  sporting  men  and  breeders.  M^.  Percivall  has  rigbtly  stated  tho  cause, 
but  tlicre  are  some  circamstances  connected  with  this  pre-eminence  that  may 
give  occasion  for  serious  reflection,  and  which  will  bo  best  considered  as  tlie 
respective  breeds  of  horses  pass  in  review. 


CHAPTER  IV. 
THE  DIFFERENT  BREEDS  OF  ENGLISH  HORSES. 

THE  RACE-IIORSK. 


^?:  ^C^^. 


THE   COLONRL. 


Thbre  was  much  dispute  with  regard  to  the  origin  of  the  thorough-bred  hortte. 
By  some  he  was  traced  through  both  sire  and  dam  to  Eastern  parentage ;  while 
others  believed  him  to  be  the  native  horse,  improved  and  perfected  by  judicious 
crossing  with  the  Barb,  the  Turk,  or  the  Arabian.  **  The  Stud-Book,"  which 
is  an  authority  acknowledged  by  every  English  breeder,  traces  all  the  old  racers 
to  some  Eastern  origin,  or  at  least  until  the  pedigree  is  lost  in  the  uncertainty 
of  an  early  period  of  breeding.  If  the  pedigree  of  a  racer  of  the  present  day 
IS  required,  it  is  traced  back  to  a  certain  extent,  and  ends  with  a  well-known 
racer ;  or  if  an  earlier  derivation  is  required,  that  ends  either  with  an  Eastern 
horse  or  in  obscurity. 
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It  is  now  a^imitted  that  the  present  English  thorongh-bred  hone  is  of  foreign 
extraction,  improved  and  perfected  by  the  influence  of  climate  and  diligent 
Gultiration.  There  are  some  exceptions,  as  in  the  cases  of  Sampson  and  Bay 
Malton,  in  each  of  which,  although  the  best  horses  of  their  day,  there  was  a 
cross  of  vulgar  blood ;  but  they  are  only  deviations  from  a  general  rule.  In  our 
best  racing-stables  this  is  an  acknowledged  principle ;  and  it  is  not,  when  pro- 
periy  considered,  in  the  slightest  degree  derogatory  to  the  credit  of  our  country. 
The  British  climate  and  British  skill  made  the  thorough-bred  horse  what  he  is. 

The  beautiful  tales  of  Eastern  countries  and  somewhat  remote  days  may  lead 
us  to  imagine  that  the  Arabian  horse  possesses  marvellous  powers ;  but  it  cannot 
admit  of  a  doubt  that  the  English-trained  horse  is  more  beautiful  and  far  swifter 
and  stouter  than  the  justly-famed  coursers  of  the  desert.  In  the  burning  plains 
of  the  East  and  the  frozen  cUmate  of  Russia,  he  has  invariably  beaten  every  anta- 
gonist on  his  native  ground.  It  has  been  already  stated  that,  a  few  years  ago. 
Recruit,  an  English  horse  of  moderate  reputation,  easily  beat  Pyramus,  the 
best  Arabian  on  the  Bengal  side  of  India. 

It  must  not  be  objected  that  the  number  of  Eastern  horses  imported  is  far  too 
small  to  produce  so  numerous  a  progeny.  It  will  be  rocollected  that  the  thou- 
sands of  wild  horses  on  the  plains  of  South  America  descended  from  only  two 
stallions  and  four  mares,  which  the  early  Spanish  adventurers  left  behind  them. 

Whatever  may  be  the  truth  as  to  the  origin  of  the  race-horse,  the  strictest 
attention  has  for  the  last  fifty  years  been  paid  to  his  pedigree.  In  the  descent  of 
almost  every  modem  racer,  not  the  slightest  flaw  can  be  discovered  :  or  when, 
with  the  splendid  exceptions  of  Sampson  and  Bay  Malton,  one  drop  of  common 
blood  has  mingled  with  the  pure  stream,  it  has  been  immediately  detected  in 
the  Inferiority  of  form  and  deficiency  of  stamina,  and  it  has  required  two  or 
three  generations  to  wipe  away  the  stain  and  get  rid  of  its  consequences. 


FLYING  CHILDSSS. 


The  raoer  is  generally  distinguished  by  his  beautiful  Arabian  head ;  tapering 
and  finely-sct-on  neck;  oblique,  lengthened  shoulders ;  well-bent  hinder  legs ; 
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ample,  muscular  quarters ;  flat  legs,  rather  short  from  the  knee  dow&waid, 
although  not  always  so  deep  as  they  should  ho ;  and  his  long  and  elastic  paatenu 
These  will  bo  separately  ooniddered  when  the  straeture  of  the  horse  is 
treated  of. 

The  Darley  Arabian  was  the  parent  of  our  best  racing  stock.  He  was  pur- 
chased  by  Mr.  Darley's  brother  at  Aleppo,  and  -was  bred  in  the  neighbouring 
desert  of  Palmyra.  His  figure  contained  every  point,  without  much  show, 
that  could  be  desired  in  a  turf-horse. 

The  immediate  descendants  of  this  invaluable  horse  were  the  Devonshire  or 
Flying  Childers ;  the  Bleeding  or  Bartlott's  Childers,  who  was  never  trained  ; 
Almanzor,  and  others. 

The  two  Childei*s  were  the  means  through  which  the  blood  and  fame  of  their 
sire  were  widely  circulated  ;  and  from  them  descended  another  Childers,  Blaze, 
Snap,  Sampson,  Eclipse,  and  a  host  of  excellent  horses. 

The  Devonshire  or  Flying  Childers,  so  called  from  the  name  of  his  breeder, 
Mr.  Childers,  of  Carr  House,  and  the  sale  of  him  to  the  Duke  of  Devonshire, 
was  the  fleetest  horse  of  liis  day.  He  was  at  first  trained  as  a  hunter,  but  the 
superior  speed  and  courage  which  he  discovered  caused  him  to  bo  soon  tnns- 
ferred  to  the  turf.  Common  report  affirms  that  he  could  run  a  mile  in  a 
minute  ;  but  (here  is  no  authentic  record  of  this.  Childers  ran  over  the  round 
course  at  Newmarket  (three  miles,  six  furlongs,  and  ninety. three  yards)  in  six 
minutes  and  forty  seconds,  and  the  Beacon  course  (four  miles,  one  furlong,  and 
one  hundred  and  tliirty-eight  yards)  in  seven  minutes  and  thirty  seconds.  In 
1772,  a  mile  was  run  by  Firctail  in  one  minute  and  four  seconds. 

In  1755,  Bay  Malton,  the  property  of  the  Marquis  of  Rockingham,  ran  the 
four-mile  course  at  York  in  seven  minutes  and  forty-three  seconds,  this  being 
seven  seconds  less  time  than  it  had  ever  been  accomplished  in  before.  Some  of 
these  old  ones  could  run  fiist  as  well  as  stoutly.  Twenty  yean  afterwards  there 
was  a  beautiful  horse,  the  son  of  Eclipse,  and  inheriting  a  great  portion  of  his 
speed  without  his  stoutness.  He  won  almost  every  mile-race  for  which  he  ran, 
but  he  never  could  accomplish  a  four-mile  one.  He  broke  down,  in  1779,  run- 
ning over  the  Beacon  course. 

One  of  the  most  really  severe  races  that  ever  was  nin  took  place  at  Carlisle 
in  1701.  There  were  no  less  than  six  heats,  and  two  of  them  dead  heats. 
Each  of  the  six  was  honestly  contested  by  the  winning  horse ;  therefore  he  ran 
in  good  earnest  twenty-four  miles :  yet  there  was  no  breaking  down,  nor  any 
account  of  the  slightest  injury'  received. 

The  following  are  some  additional  instances  of  the  mhigled  speed  and  endnr* 
ance  of  these  horses,  and  deserve  to  be  placed  on  record  :— 

In  October  1741,  at  the  Curragh  meeting  in  Ireland,  Mr.  Wilde  engaged  to 
ride  one  hundred  and  twenty-seven  miles  in  nine  hours.  He  performed  it  in 
six  hours  and  twenty-one  minutes.  He  employed  ten  horses,  and,  allowing  for 
mounting  and  dismounting,  and  a  moment  for  refreshment,  he  rode  during 
six  hours  at  the  rate  of  twenty  miles  an  hour. 

Mr.  Thomhill,  in  1745,  exceeded  this  ;  for  he  rode  from  Stilton  to  London 
and  back,  and  again  to  London,  being  two  hundred  and  thii-teen  miles,  in  eleven 
hours  and  thirty-four  minutes.  This  amounts,  after  allowing  the  least  possible 
time  for  changing  horses,  to  twenty  miles  an  hour  for  eleven  hours,  and  on  the 
turnpike-road  and  uneven  ground. 

Mr.  Shaftoe,  in  1762,  with  ten  horses,  and  five  of  them  ridden  twice,  accom- 
plished fifty  miles  and  a  quarter  in  one  hour  and  forty-nine  minutes.  In  1763, 
he  won  a  still  more  extraordinary  match.  He  engaged  to  procure  a  person  to 
ride  one  hundred  miles  a  day  for  twenty-nine  days,  having  any  number  of 
horses  not  exceeding  twenty-nine  from  which  to  make  his  selection.     Ho 
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accomplidied  it  on  fourteen  horses;  but  on  one  day  he  was  compelled  to  ride 
a  hundred  and  sixty  miles,  on  account  of  the  tiring  of  his  fint  horse. 

Mr.  HuU's  Quibbler,  however,  afforded  the  most  extraordinary  instance  on 
record,  of  the  stoutness  as  weU  as  speed  of  the  race-horse.  In  December  1786 
he  ran  twenty- three  miles  round  the  flat  at  Newmarket,  in  fifty-sevt-n  minutes 
and  ten  seconds. 


Eclipse  was  got   by  Marsk,   a  grandson  of  Bartlctt's  Childcrs  *.       He 
was  bred    by   the  Duke    of  Cumberland,  and   sold   at    Ills   death   to  Mr. 


*  Th«  pedigree  of  Eclipse  affords  a  singular  illustraUoD  of  the  dcKcnt  of  our  thorough-bred 
hones  from  pure  Eastern  blood  : — 
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cold  Montague    f  Daughter  of  Hautboy. 


The  pedigree  of  Eclipse  ^11  liketvisc  afford 
another  curioos  illustration  of  the  uncer- 
tainty which  attends  thorough-bred  horses. 
Hank  was  sold  at  the  sale  of  the  Duke  of 


Cumberland's  stud  for  a  mere  trillo,  and  tras 
suffered  to  run  almost  wild  on  the  Now 
Forest.  Ho  was  afterwards  purchased  for  one 
thousand  giitneaSi  and  before  his  death  covered 
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Wildman,  a  sheep  salesman,  for  seventj-five  gaineas.  Colonel  O'Kelly  pur- 
chased a  share  of  him  from  Wildman.  In  the  spring  of  the  following  year, 
when  the  repatation  of  this  wonderful  animal  was  at  its  height,  O'Kelly  wished 
to  heoome  sole  owner  of  him,  and  bought  the  remaining  share  for  eleren  hun- 
dred guineas. 

Eclipse  was  what  was  termed  a  thick- winded  horse,  and  pufied  and  roared 
so  as  to  be  heard  at  a  considerable  distance.  For  this  or  some  other  cause,  he 
was  not  brought  on  the  turf  until  he  was  five  years  old. 

O'Kelly,  aware  of  his'  horse's  powers,  had  backed  him  freely  on  his  first  race, 
in  May  1769.  This  excited  curiosity,  or,  perhaps,  roused  suspicion,  and  some 
persons  attempted  to  watch  one  of  his  triads.  Mr.  John  Lawrence  says,  that 
^'  they  were  a  little  too  late ;  but  they  found  an  old  woman  who  gave  them  all 
the  information-  tiiey  wanted.  On  inquiring  whether  she  had  seen  a  race,  she 
replied  she  could  not  teli  whether  it  was  a  race  or  not,  but  that  she  had  just 
seen  a  horse  with  a  white  leg  running  away  at  a  monstrous  rate,  and  another 
horse  a  great  way  behind,  trying  to  run  after  him ;  but  she  was  sure  he  never 
would  catch  the  white-legged  horse  if  he  ran  to  the  world's  end." 

The  first  heat  was  easily  won,  when  O'Kelly,  observing  that  the  rider  bad 
been  pulling  at  Eclipse  during  the  whole  of  the  race,  ofiered  a  wager  that  he 
placed  the  horses  in  the  next  heat.  This  seemed  a  thing  so  highly  improbable, 
that  he  immediately  had  bets  to  a  large  amount.  Being  called  on  to  declare,  he 
replied,  ^^  Eclipse  first,  and  the  rest  nowhere ! "  The  event  justified  his  predic- 
tion, for  all  the  others  were  distanced  by  Eclipse  with  the  greatest  ease,  and  thus, 
in  the  language  of  the  turf,  they  had  no  place. 

In  the  luring  of  the  following  year,  he  beat  Mr.  Wentworth's  Bucephalus, 
who  had  never  before  met  with  his  equal.  Two  days  afterwards  he  distanced 
Mr.  Strode's  Pensioner,  a  very  good  hoi'se  ;  and  in  the  August  of  the  same  year, 
he  won  the  great  subscription  at  York.  No  horse  daring  to  enter  against  him, 
he  closed  his  short  career,  of  seventeen  months,  by  walking  over  the  Newmarket 
course  for  the  king's  plate,  on  October  the  18th,  1770.  He  was  never  beaten, 
nor  ever  paid  forfeit,  and  won  for  liis  owner  more  than  twenty-five  thousand  . 
pounds. 

Eclipse  was  afterwards  employed  as  a  stallion,  and  produced  the  extraordi- 
nary number  of  three  hundred  and  thirty-four  winners,  and  these  netted  to  their 
owners  more  than  100,000/.  exclusive  of  plates  and  cups*. 

The  profit  brought  to  the  owner  of  this  extraordinary  animal  by  his  services 
as  a  stallion  must  have  been  immense.  It  is  said  that  ten  years  after  he  was 
withdrawn  from  the  turf,  O'Kelly  was  asked  at  what  price  he  would  sell  him. 
At  first  he  peremptorily  refused  to  sell  him  at  any  price  ;  but  after  some  reflec- 
tion, he  said  that  he  would  take  25,000iL,  with  an  annuity  of  600/.  a  year  on  his 
own  life,  and  the  annual  privilege  of  sending  six  mares  to  him.  The  seeming 
extravagance  of  the  sum  excited  considerable  remark ;  but  O'Kelly  declared  that 
he  had  already  cleared  more  than  25,000/.  by  him,  and  that  he  was  young  enough 
still  to  earn  double  that  sum  In  fact  he  did  live  nearly  ten  years  afterwards, 
covering  at  60  guineas  a  mare,  for  some  part  of  the  time ;  but  his  feet  having 
been  strangely  and  cruelly  neglected,  he  became  foundered.    His  feet  now 

for  one  hundred  guineas.    Squirt,  when  the  a  water-cart   in  Paris.— iS'mtMV  Breeding 

property  of  Sir  Harry  Harpur,  wai  ordered  for  the  Turf  p.  5. 

to  be  shot ;  and  while  he  was  actually  lead-         •  The    produce    of  King  Herod,  a  de- 

ing  to  the  dog<kennel,  he  was  spared  at  the  scendant  of  Flying  Childen,  wis  even  noio 

intercession  of  one  of  Sir  Harry*s  grooms,  numerous.    He  got  no  less  than  four  hun« 

Neither  Bartlett^s  Childers,  nor  Snake,  was  dred  and  ninety-seven  winners,  who  gained 

ever  trained.     On  the  side  of  the  dam,  Spiletta  for  their  proprietors  upwards  of  two  hundred 

never  started  but  once,  and  was  beaten;  and  thousand  pounds.      Highflyer  was  a  son  of 

the  Godolphin  Arabian  was  purchased  from  King  Herod« 
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npidly  grew  woise  and  wone  until  he  was  a  reiy  uncertain  foal-getter,  and  the 
▼alne  of  his  progeny  mm  more  than  suspected.  He  died  in  Februaiy  1789,  at 
the  age  of  twentj-fire  years.  Of  the  beauty  and  yet  the  peculiarity  of  his  form 
there  has  been  much  dispute.  His  lowness  before  was  evident  enough,  and  was 
a  matter  of  objection  and  reproach  among  those  who  could  not  see  how  abun- 
dantly this  was  redeemed  by  the  extent  and  obliquity  of  the  shoulder,  the  broad- 
ness of  the  bins,  the  ample  and  finely-proportioned  quarters,  and  the  swelling 
and  the  extent--the  sloping  and  the  power  of  the  muscles  of  theibre-arm,  and  of 
the  thighs. 

A  little  before  the  death  of  Eclipse,  M.  St.  Bel,  the  founder  of  the  Veterinary 
College  in  St.  Fancras,  had  arrived  from  France.  In  teaching  the  French 
pupils  the  general  conformatfon  of  the  horse,  and  the  just  proportions  of  his 
various  parts,  it  had  been  necessary  that  reference  should  be  made  to  some 
horse  of  acknowledged  excellence.  It  occurred  to  St.  Bel  that  this  extraor- 
dinary and  unbeaten  horse  would  be  the  proper  standard  to  which  the  English 
student  might  be  referred  for  a  similar  purpose,  and  with  considerable  trouble 
he  formed  an  accurate  scale  of  the  proportions  of  this  noblo  animal.  The 
reader  is  presented  with  it  in  the  sujoined  note  *. 

*   PROPORTIONS  OF   ECLIPSE. 

Although  it  18  perfectly  true,  as  stated  by  Mr.  Blaine,  in  )u»  "  Oatlines  of  Uie  VetDrioaiy 
Art,''  that  ''for  racing^  we  require  that  the  greatest  poesible  quantity  of  bone,  and 
maecle,  and  sinew,  should  be  got  into  the  smallest  bulk,  and  that,  in  addition  to  great  flexi- 
bility and  some  length,  the  limbs  must  be  strongly  united,  the  chest  deep  and  capacious, 
and  the  binder  eztremitiee  Axmished  with  powerftif  musdee;  for  hunimgs  wo  must  hsTD 
■nailar  yet  somewhat  bulkier  horse,  with  powerful  loins,  and  more  powerful  quarters,  and  for 
the  hackney^  while  we  undervalue  not  the  strength  of  the  loins  and  the  quarters,  we  look 
more  to  the  elevated  withers,  and  the  deep  and  muscular  shoulders,  and  the  straight  and 
well-foTmed  leg  ;*'  yet  there  is  a  nearer  and  a  truer  proportion  between  the  sercral  parts  of 
theae  kindved  animals  than  many  persons  are  disposed  to  allow ;  and  this  sketch  of  them  in 
Eelipcewill  not  ouly  be  interesting,  but  useful,  to  the  general  horseman. 

The  length  of  tho  bead  of  the  horse  is  supposed  to  be  divided  into  twenty-two  equal  parts, 

which  are  the  common  measure  for  every  part  of  the  body. 
Three  heads  and  thirteen  parts  will  give  tho  height  of  the  horse  from  the  foretop  to  the  ground. 
Three  heada  from  the  withers  to  the  ground. 
Three  beads  Irom  the  rump  to  the  ground. 
Three  heads  and  three  parts  the  whole  length  of  the  body,  from  the  most  prominent  part  of 

the  chest  to  the  extremity  of  the  buttocks. 
Two  heads  and  twenty  parts  the  height  of  the  body,  through  tho  middle  of  the  centre  of 

gravity. 
Two  heads  and  seven  parts,  the  height  of  the  highest  part  of  the  chest  from  the  ground. 
Two  heads  and  five  parts,  the  height  of  the  perpendicular  lino  which  fiiUs  from  the  articulation 

of  the  arm  with  the  shoulder,  directly  to  the  hoof. 
One  head  and  twenty  parts,  the  height  of  tho  perpendicular  line  which  falls  from  the  top  of 

the  fore-leg,  dividing  e/inally  all  its  parts  to  the  fetlock. 
One  head  and  nineteen  parts,  the  height  of  the  perpendicular  lino  from  the  elbow  to  the 

ground. 
One  head  and  nineteen  parts,  the  distance  from  the  top  of  the  withers  to  the  stifle.  The  same 

«     measure  also  gives  the  distance  from  the  top  of  tho  rump  to  the  elbow. 
One  and  a  half  head,  the  length  of  the  neck  from  the  withers  to  the  top  of  the  head.     Tho 
same  measure  also  givto  the  length  of  tho  neckfhmi  the  top  of  the  head  to  its  insertion 
into  the  chest. 
One  head,  the  width  of  tl^c  neck  at  its  union  with  tho  chest. 
Twelve  parts  of  a  head,  the  width  of  tho  neck  in  its  narrowest  part. 
The  same  measure  gives  the  breadth  of  the  head  taken  below  the  eyes. 
One  head  and  four  parts,  the  thickness  of  the  body  from  the  middle  of  tho  Imck  to  the  middle 

of  the  belly. 
The  same  meaaure  gives  the  breadth  of  the  body. 
Also  the  ramp  from  its  summit  to  the  extremity  of  the  buttocks.  Also 
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Moro  than  twenty  years  after  the  Darley  Arabian,  and  when  the  value  of  the 
Arabian  blood  was  fully  established.  Lord  Godolphin  possessed  a  beantiful  but 
singulaily-shapcd  horse  which  he  called  an  Arabian,  but  which  was  really  a 
Bai'b.  His  ci-est,  lofty  and  arched  almost  to  a  fault,  will  distinguish  him  from 
every  other  horse. 

It  will  likewise  be  seen  from  the  ent,  (p.  18,)  that  he  had  a  sinking  behind 
his  shoulders,  almost  as  peculiar,  and  a  conesponding  elevation  of  the  spine 
towards  the  loins.  Hia  muzzle  was  uncommonly  fine,  his  head  beautifully  set 
on,  his  shoulders  capacious,  and  his  quarters  well  spread  out.  He  was  bought 
in  France,  where  he  was  actually  employed  in  drawing  a  cart ;  and  when  ho 
was  afterwards  presented  to  Lord  Godolphin,  he  was  in  that  nobleman's  stud  a 
considerable  time  before  his  value  was  discovered.  It  was  not  until  the  birth  of 
Lath,  one  of  the  first  horses  of  that  period,  that  his  excellence  began  to  be 
appreciated.  He  was  then  styled  an  Arabian,  and  became,  in  even  a  greater 
degree  than  the  Darley,  the  founder  of  the  modem  thorough-bred  horses.  He 
died  in  1753,  at  the  age  of  twenty-nine. 

An  intimate  friendship  subsisted  between  him  and  a  cat,  which  cither  sat  on 
his  back  when  he  was  in  the  stable,  or  nestled  as  closely  to  him  as  she  could. 
At  his  death,  she  began  to  refuse  her  food,  and  pined  away,  and  died. — Mr. 
Holcroft  gives  a  similar  relation  of  the  attachment  between  a  race-horse  and  a 
cat,  which  tho  courser  would  take  in  his  mouth  and  place  in  his  manger  and 
upon  his  back  without  hurting  her.  Chillaby,  called  from  lus  great  ferocity 
the  Mad  Arabian,  whom  one  only  of  tho  grooms  dared  to  approach,  and  who 
savagely  tore  to  pieces  the  image  of  a  man  that  was  purposely  placed  in  his 
way,  had  his  peculiar  attachment  to  a  lamb,  who  used  to  employ  himself  for 
many  an  hoar  in  butting  away  the  flies  from  his  friend. 

Another  foreign  horse,  was  the  Wellesley  Arabian  ;  tho  very  picture  of  a 
beautiful  wild  horse  of  the  desert.  His  precise  country  was  never  determined. 
He  is  evidently  neither  a  perfect  Barb,  nor  a  perfect  Arabian,  but  from  some 
neighbouring  province,  where  both  tho  Barb  and  Arabian  would  expand  to  a 
more  perfect  fulness  of  form.  This  horse  lias  bc^  erroneously  selected  as  the 
pattern  of  a  superior  Arabian,  and  therefore  we  have  introduced  him :  few,  how- 
ever, of  his  pix)duce  were  trained  who  can  add  much  to  his  reputation. 

Also  the  distance  from  the  root  of  the  tail  to  tho  stifle. 

Also  the  length  from  tho  stifle  to  the  hock. 

Also  the  height  from  the  extremity  of  the  hoof  to  the  hock. 

Twenty  parts  of  a  head,  the  distance  from  the  eztiomity  of  tho  buttocks  to  the  stifle. 

Also  the  breadth  of  tho  ramp  or  croup. 

Ten  parts  of  a  head,  tho  breadth  of  the  fore-legs  from  their  anterior  part  to  the  elbow. 

Ten  parts  of  a  head,  the  breadth  of  one  of  the  hind-legs  taken  beneath  the  fold  of  the  buttocks. 

Eight  parts  of  a  head,  the  breadth  of  the  ham  taken  from  the  bend. 

Also  the  breadth  of  the  head  above  the  nostrils. 

Seven  parts  of  a  head,  the  distance  of  tho  eyes  from  one  great  angle  to  the  other. 

Also  the  distance  between  the  fore-legs. 

Fire  parts  of  a  head,  tho  thickness  of  tho  knees. 

Also  the  breadth  of  tho  fore^lcgs  above  tho  knees. 

Also  the  thickness  of  the  bams. 

Four  parts  of  a  head,  the  breadth  of  the  pastern,  or  fetlock  Joint. 

Also  the  thickness  of  the  coronet. 

Four  and  a  half  parts  of  the  head,  the  breadth  of  the  coronet. 

Three  parts  of  a  head,  the  thickness  of  the  legs  at  their  narrowest  part. 

Also  the  breadth  of  the  hinder  legs  or  shanks. 

Two  and  three-quarter  parts  of  a  head,  the  thickness  of  the  hind-pasterns. 

Also  the  breadth  of  the  shanks  of  the  fore-legs. 

Two  and  a  quarter  parts  of  a  head,  tho  thickness  of  the  fore-pasterns. 

Also  the  breadth  of  the  hind-pasterns. 

One  and  three-quarter  parts  of  a  head,  the  thickness  of  the  fore  and  hind  shanks. 
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At  the  oonunenoenient  of  the  kst  centuiy,  when  public  races  had  been 
establislied  in  the  neighbonihood  of  ahnost  every  large  town,  and  when  many 
of  them  were  especially  patronised  by  royalty,  although  there  was  sufficient 
opportonity  given  for  the  value  of  the  young  stock  to  be  exhibited,  or  at  least 
guessed  at,  the  contest  principally  lay  among  the  adult8.«-The  kind  of  contest 
whidi  was  best  calculated  to  try  the  real  worth  of  the  horse,  and  to  promote 
the  actual  improvement  of  the  breed,  was  one  of  mingled  speed  and  endur- 
ance. They  were  mostly  heats  for  distances  of  three  or  four  miles.  Occa- 
sbnally  they  were  for  greater  lengths,  even  extending  to  six  or  eight  miles  ; 
and  in  one  case,  when  the  Duke  of  Queensbeiry's  Dash  beat  Lord  Barrymore's 
Highlander,  twelve  miles.  This>  however,  was  cniel  and  absurd,  and  never 
established  itself  among  the  best  supporters  of  the  turf. 

Four  miles  constituted  the  average  distance,  not  only  for  king's  plates,  but 
for  simple  matches ;  and  the  h<»ses  did  not  sleep  on  their  way.  There  were 
occasionally  as  extraordinary  bunts  of  speed  as  are  now  witnessed  iq  our  mile- 
and-a-half  races. 

Did  the  horses  of  those  days  come  to  any  extraordinary  harm  1  Did  they  ruin 
themselves  by  the  exertion  of  one  day,  and  appear  no  more  I  The  anonymous 
writer  of  a  most  interesting  and  valuable  work-—''  A  Comparative  View  of  the 
English  Racer  and  Saddle  Hoise  during  the  Last  and  Present  Centuries" — men- 
tions a  horse  called  Exotic,  that  was  on  tlie  turf  eleven  years.  '^  We  do  not 
know,"  says  our  author,  '^  how  many  times  he  started  during  this  period,  but  in 
the  course  of  it  he  won  eighteen  times.  In  his-seventh  year  on  the  turf  he  won 
a  race  at  Peterborough  conasting  of  four  heats  of  four  miles  each.'* 

''  Four  horses  were  handicapped  by  Dr.  Bellyse  at  Newcastle-under-Lyne— 
Sir  John  £gerton  s  Astbuiy,  Mr.  Milton's  Handel,  Sir  W.  Wynne's  Tarragon, 
and  Sir  Thomas  Stanley's  Cedric  The  following  was  the  result : — Of  the  first 
three  heats  there  was  no  winner.  Tarragon  and  Handel  being  each  time  nose  and 
nose,  and,  although  Astbuiy  was  stated  to  have  been  tliird  in  the  first  heat,  yet 
he  was  so  nearly  on  a  level  with  the  others,  that  there  was  a  difficulty  in  placing 
him  as  such.  After  the  second  heat,  the  steward  requested  two  other  gentlemen 
to  look  with  him  steadily  as  they  came,  to  try  to  decide  in  fitvour  of  one  of 
them,  but  it  was  impossible  to  do  so.  In  the  third  dead  heat  Tarragon  and 
Handel  had  struggled  with  each  other  until  they  reeled  about  as  if  they  were 
drunk,  and  could  scarcely  carry  their  riders  to  the  scales.  Astbury,  who  had 
lain  by  after  the  first  heat,  tben  came  out  and  won.  The  annals  of  the  turf 
cannot  produce  another  such  contest,  founded  on  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the 
horses,  their  ages,  and  their  previous  running*." 

^  In  1737,  Bkksk  Chance,  at  five  years  old,  won  a  plate  at  Durham,  carrying 
10  St.  With  the  same  weight  he  won  the  Ladies'  plate  at  York,  in  that  year. 
In  1738,  he  won  the  King's  plate  at  Guildford,  beating  scversl  horses.  He 
won  the  plate  also  at  Salisbury,  at  Winchester,  at  Lewes,  and  at  Lincoln — ^five 
King's  plates  in  one  season,  and  every  race  four  miles  and  contested.  The 
same  horse  was  in  the  field  in  1744,  and  he  walked  over  for  the  annual  plate  at 
Famden.t" 

What  are  our  racers  now  ?  They  are  speedier.  That  it  would  be  folly  to  deny. 

They  are  longer,  lighter,  but  still  muscular,  although  shorn  of  much  of  their 
pride  in  this  respect.  They  are  as  beautiful  creatures  as  the  eye  would  wish  to 
gase  on,  but  the  greater  part  of  them  give  in  before  half  the  race  is  run ;  and  out 

*  Nimrod  on  the  Chase,  the  Rood,  and  the  of  maoj  of  the  heft  junning  horseB  of  that 

Toif,  p.  169.  da/.      It  was  taid,  that,  in  all  probabilitx,  he 

f  About  the   jear  1748,  Mr.  Fenwick's  gained  to  his  owner  more  money  than  any 

MatcVem  was  in  bis  glory.   He  was  not  only  hone  in  the  world.      He  ultimately  died  at 

celebrated  as  a  racer  himielf,  bat  he  was  father  thirty.thrce  years  of  age. 
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of  a  field  of  fifteen,  or  even  twenty,  not  more  than  two  or  three  of  them  live,  in 
the  exertion  of  their  best  eneigies,  far  within  the  ropes. 

And  what  becomes  of  them  when  the  struggle  is  over  ?  After  the  tetfere  mangy 
as  it  is  now  caUed,  of  former  times,  the  horse  came  again  to  the  starting-post 
with  not  a  single  power  impaired ;  and  year  after  year  he  was  ready  to  meet  any 
and  every  rival.  A  single  race,  however,  like  that  of  the  Derby,  now  occasionally 
disables  the  winner  from  ever  ranning  again ;  yet  the  distance  is  only  a  mfle  and 
a  half.  The  St.  Leger  is  more  destructive  to  the  winner,  although  the  distance 
is  less  than  two  miles*.  The  race  of  the  day  has  been  run  ;  some  heavy  stakes 
have  been  won  by  the  owner;  the  animal  by  whose  exertions  they  were 

*  An  account  of  the  lengths  of  the  principal  nce-counei  maj  be  accepUble  to  tUe 
reader  :— 
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The  Beacon  Course  is  «  «  • 

The  Round  Course  is    .  •  •  «         . 

Last  three  miles  of  Beacon  Course     . 
Ditch  in  •  •  .  .  •        . 

The  last  mOo  and  a  diatanoe  of  Beacon  Course 
Ancaster  mile  •  •  •  •  • 

From  the  turn  of  the  lands  in  •  .         . 

Clermont  Course,  from  the  Ditch  to  the  Duke's  Stand 
Audley  End  Course,  from    the  starting-post  of  the 

T.  Y.C.  to  the  end  of  the  Beacon  Course 
Across  the  flat  •  •  •  •         . 

Rowley  mile  «  •  .  •  • 

Ditch  mile       •••... 
Abingdon  mile         ..... 
Two  middle  miles  of  Beacon  Course     . 
Two.years-old  Course  (on  the  flat)    . 
New  ditto  (part  of  the  Banbury  mile)    • 
Yearling  Course        ..... 
Banbury  mile  ...  .         . 

"  Previously  to  1753  there  were  only  two  meetings  in  the  year  at  Newmarket  for  the  pur- 
pose of  running  horses,  one  in  the  Spring  and  another  in  October.  At  preseni  there  are  seven — 
The  Craven,  instituted  in  1771,  in  compliment  to  the  late  Earl  Craven,  and  commencing  on 
Easter  Monday;  the  l^rtt  Spring t  on  the  Monday  fortnight  following,  and  being  the  original 
Spring  Meeting ;  the  Second  Spring^  a  fortnight  after  that,  and  instituted  in  1753  ;  the  July, 
commonly  early  in  that  month,  instituted  also  in  1753 ;  the  Firai  October,  on  the  lint  Mon- 
day in  that  month,  being  the  original  October  meeting  ;  the  Second  October^  on  the  Monday 
fortnight  following — instituted  in  1762;  and  the  Third  October ,  or  Houghton,  a  fortnight 
after  that,  and  instituted  1770.  With  the  last-mentioned  meeting,  which,  weather  permitting, 
generally  lasta  a  week,  and  at  which  there  is  a  great  deal  of  rscing,  the  sports  of  the  Turf  close 
for  the  year,  with  the  exception  of  Tarporleg,  a  very  old  hnnt-meeting  in  Cheshire,  now  nearly 
abandoned ;  and  a  Worcester  autumn  meeting,  chiefly  for  hunters  and  horses  of  the  gentlemen 
and  farmers  within  the  hunt." — Nimrod — The  Turf,  152. 

ASOOT   HEATH. 
The  two-mile  course  is  a  circular  one,  of  which  the  last  half  is  calletl  the  old  mile.      The 
new  mile  is  straight  and  up-hill  all  the  way.      The  T.Y.C.  is  five  furlongs  and  136  yards. 

EP80M. 

The  eld  course,  now  seldom  used  except  for  the  cup,  is  two  miles  of  an  iiregular  circular 
form,  the  first  mile  up-hill.  The  new  Derby  course  is  exactly  a  mile  and  a  half,  and  some- 
what in  the  form  of  a  horse-shoo :  the  first  three-quarters  of  a  mite  may  he  considered  as 
straight  running,  the  bend  in  the  course  being  very  trifling,  and  the  width  very  great ;  the  next 
quarter  of  a  mile  is  in  a  gradual  turn,  and  the  last  half-mile  straight ;  the  first  half-mile  is  on 
the  ascent,  the  next  third  of  a  mile  level,  and  the  remainder  is  on  the  descent,  till  within  the 
distance,  where  the  ground  again  rises. 

The  new  T.Y.C.  is  six  furloi^ ;  the  old  T.Y.C,  or  Woodcot  course,  is  somewhat  less  than 
four. 

The  Craven  course  is  ono  mile  and  a  quarter. 

noyoASTER 
Is  a  circular  and  nearly  flat  course  of  about  one  mile,  seven  forlongsy  and  seventy  yards. 
The  shorter  courses  are  portions  of  this  circle. 
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gained  is  led  away,  his  flanks  cut  with  the  whip,  his  sides  streaming  with  gore, 
and  eveTy  sinew  strained ;  and  it  is  sometimes  an  even  chance  whether  he  is  ever 
heard  o^  or,  perhaps,  thought  of  again.  He  has  answered  the  purpose  for  which 
he  was  bred,  and  he  has  passed  away. 

And  by  what  witchery  has  all  this  been  accomplished  ?  How  came  it  that 
skilful  and  honourable  men  should  have  conspired  together  to  deteriorate  the 
diaraeier  of  the  racer,  and  with  him  that  of  the  fugiish  horse  generaUy  ? 
Why,  there  was  no  Gonepirocy  in  the  matter.  It  was  the  natural  course  of 
things.  The  race-horses  of  tl^  beginning,  and  even  of  the  middle  of  the  last 
century  were  fine  powerful  animals ;  they  had  almost  as  much  fleetness  as  could 
be  desbed,  and  they  had  strength  that  would  never  tire.  He  who  bred  for  the 
turf  might  in  his  m<Mnent8  of  reflection  be  pleased  by  the  conviction  that,  while 
he  was  aocomplishijqg  his  own  purpose,  he  was  breeding  an  animal  Tahiable  to 
his  ooimtiy .  H^  might  be  gratified  by  tins  reflection,  yet  it  would  not  influence 
the  system  which  he  pursued.  He  would  breed  to  tptn  /  and  he  would  naturally 
try  to  add  a  little  more  speed  to  the  acknowledged  power.  Thence  came  the 
Mambrino  and  the  Sweet  Briar,  and  others  who  had  lost  but  little  of  their 
compaetnees  of  form — ^who  had  got  rid  of  a  portion  of  that  whidi  an  enemy 
might  call  coaneness,  but  none  of  the  capacity  of  the  chest,  or  the  substance  or 
the  power  of  the  muscular  systenh— whose  speed  was  certainly  increased,  and 
whose  vigour  was  not  impaired. 

It  is  not  in  human  nature  to  be  satisfied  even  with  perfection  ;  and  it  was 
tried  whether  a  little  more  flcetness  could  not  be  obtained.  It  was  so— «nd,  some 
tbonght,  with  a  slight  impairment  of  stoutness.  There  were  those,  and  they 
were  not  altogether  wrong,  who  saw  in  Shark  and  in  Gimcrack  an  evident 
increase  of  spc«d  and  little  diminution  of  strength. 

It  was  easy  to  imagine  what  would  now  be  the  result.  The  grand  principle 
was  speed.  It  was  taken  for  granted  that  stoutness  would  follow— or  rather,  in 
the  selection  of  the  stock,  stoutness  was  a  minor  consideration.  The  result  of 
this  was  a  horse  with  an  elongated  frame— as  beautiful  as  his  predecessors, 
or  more  so,  but  to  the  eye  of  the  scientific  man  displaying  diminished  muscles 
and  leas  prominent  sinews,  and  sharper  and  less  powerful  withers.  The  fleet- 
nesa  w«s  all  that  heart  eould  desire,  but  the  endurance  was  fearfully  diminished. 
IrxcaiBtible  proof  was  soon  given  of  this.  They  could  not  run  the  distances  that 
their  predecessors  did  with  ease.     Heats  became  unfashionable — they  were 

I.IV£RPOOL. 

The  Dew  course,  now  used  for  both  mectingf,  ib  flat,  a  mile  and  a  half  round,  and  with  a 
itraigfat  run-in  of  nearly  three  quarters  of  a  mile,  and  a  very  gradual  rise. 

MANCHESTER 

Is  one  nile,  rather  OTal,  with  a  hill,  and  a  fine  run-!n. 

A  DisTANCR  is  the  length  of  two  hundred  and  foity  yards  from  the  winning  post.  In  th« 
gallery  of  the  winning  post,  and  in  a  little  gallery  at  the  distance  post,  are  placed  two  men 
holding  crimson  flags.  As  soon  as  the  first  horse  hat  passed  the  winning  post,  the  man  drops 
his  flag ;  the  «ther  at  the  distanee  post  drops  his  at  the  same  moment,  and  the  horse  whidihas 
not  then  poaied  that  post  is  said  to  be  distanced,  and  cannot  start  again  for  the  same  plate  or 
prize. 

A  FkatSrr-weight  is  the  lightest  weight  that  can  he  put  on  the  hack  of  a  horse. 

A  Gms  AND  Taxb  Platc  is  where  horses  carry  weight  aoo4nrding  to  their  height.  Fourteen 
lands  are  taken  as  the  standard  height,  and  the  horse  most  carry  nine  stone  (the  horseman's 
stoDO  is  fourteen  pounds).  Seven  pounds  are  taken  from  the  weight  for  every  inch  below 
fourteen  hands,  and  seven  pounds  added  for  every  inch  above  fourteen  hands.  A  few  pounds 
additional  weight  is  so  serious  on  evil,  that  it  is  said,  seven  pounds  in  a  mile-race  are  equiva- 
lent to  %  distance. 

A  Fan  Match  is  for  horses  of  a  certain  age,  and  the  parties  possess  the  privilege  of  bringing 
any  horse  of  that  age  to  the  post. 

A  Faodvce  Match  is  that  between  the  produce  of  certain  mares  in  foal  at  the  time  of  the 
match,  and  to  he  decided  when  they  arrive  at  a  certain  ago  specified. 
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esteemed,  and  with  too  much  truth,  severe  and  cruel.  We  might  refer  to  the 
disgraceful  exhibitions  of  Chateau  Margaux,  and  Mortgage,  and  Lamplighter. 
The  neoessary  consequence  was  that  the  ground  run  over  in  the  ordinary 
matches  was  lessened  a  full  half. 

And  was  not  this  sufficient  to  convince  the  man  of  the  tuif-— the  breeder  of 
horses  for  his  own  use — was  not  this  sufficient  to  convince  him  of  the  error 
which  he  had  committed?  Perhaps  it  was,  with  regard  to  those  who  would  give 
themselves  the  trouble  to  think.  But  the  error  had  been  committed.  The 
all-important  question  was,  how  could  it  be  repaired  ?  Were  they  to  breed 
back  again  to  their  former  stoutness  ?  There  were  individuals  stout  and  speedy, 
but  the  breed  was  gone.  Beside,  the  short  race  had  become  fashionable.  It  was 
determined  in  two  or  three  minutes.  There  was  not  the  lengthened  suspense  of 
seven  or  eight  rotations  of  the  second-hand  of  the  watch ;  and  who  could  resist 
the  omnipotence  of  &shion?  Some  harsh  expressions  have  been  used  with 
regard  to  the  leading  sporting  characters  of  that  time ;  but  what  power  had 
they  of  resistance  ?  They  had  bred  for  speed.  They  liad  obtained  it.  They 
had  obtained  that  kind  of  race  that  would  be  popular,  for  it  was  short.  They 
had  no  alternative,  except  with  regard  to  the  king's  plates.  There  they  should 
have  made  a  stand.  The  interests  and  honour  of  the  country  should  not  have 
been  sacrificed  because  they  had  erred.  There  should  have  been  something  left 
to  encourage  the  continuance  of  the  old  and  unrivalled  blood — something  to  fall 
back  upon  when  the  fashionable  leaders  of  the  sporting  world  had  discovered 
their  error.  This  battle,  however,  must  yet  be  fought.  Additional  reasons  for 
it  will  appear  when  the  present  state  of  the  hunter  and  the  road-hone  are 
considered. 

There  is  one  circumstance  connected  with  these  short  races  which  perhaps 
has  not  been  sufficiently  appreciated.  On  the  old  system,  the  trueness  and  the 
stoutness  of  the  horse  would  generally  insure  the  prize  to  him  that  best  deserved 
it ;  but  with  the  present  young  horses  and  short  courses,  tlie  actual  race  being 
sometimes  little  more  tlian  two  or  three  hundred  yards,  a  great  deal  depends 
on  the  rider.  If  the  cattle  are  tolerably  fairly  matched,  all  depends  on  him. 
If  he  has  confidence  in  the  stoutness  of  his  horse,  he  may  distance  all  his  com- 
petitors; or  he  may  nurse  the  fleet  but  weedy  thing  to  almost  the  last  stride, 
and  dart  by  the  winning  post  before  his  rival  has  been  able  to  gather  himself 
up  for  the  last  effort. 

One  thiug  cannot  be  denied,  that  the  consciousness  in  the  jockeys  of  their 
power,  and  the  account  which  they  will  probably  be  called  upon  to  render  of 
the  manner  in  which  tlioy  have  used  it,  has  led  to  far  more  cruelty  in  the 
management  of  these  races  than  ever  disgraced  the  records  of  former  times. 
Habit  had  given  to  the  older  horses  of  those  days  a  priuciplo  of  emulation 
and  of  obedience.  When  the  race  in  reality  began,  the  horse  understood  the 
meaning  of  his  rider,  and  it  seldom  required  any  eruel  application  of  the  whip 
or  the  spur  to  bring  him  through  if  he  could  win. 

Forrester  will  afford  sufficient  illustration  of  this.  He  had  won  many 
hardly-contested  races ;  but  on  an  unfortunate  day  he  was  matched  against  an 
extraordinary  horse,  Elephant,  belonging  to  Sir  Jenniscm  Shaftoe.  It  was  a 
four-mile  heat  over  the  straight  course.  They  passed  the  flat — ^they  ascended 
the  hill  as  far  as  the  distance  post — they  were  nose  to  nose.  Between  this  and 
the  chair,  Elephant  got  a  little  ahead.  Forrester  made  every  possible  effort  to 
recover  this  lost  ground,  until,  finding  all  his  efforts  ineffectual,  he  made  one 
desperate  plunge — ^he  seized  lus  antagonist  by  the  jaw  to  hold  him  back,  and 
could  scarcely  be  forced  to  quit  his  hold.  In  like  manner,  a  horse  belonging 
to  Mr.  Quin,  in  1753,  finding  lus  adversary  gradually  passing  him,  seized  him 
by  the  leg ;  and  both  riders  were  obliged  to  dismount,  in  order  to  separate  the 
animals. 
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Tlie  yoongsten  may  not  hare  felt  all  this  emnlation,  nor  be  dispofled  pain- 
fblly  to  exert  tlieir  energies  to  the  yeiy  utmost ;  and  it  may  be  necessary— 
neoessaiy,  in  order  to  accomplish  the  purpose  of  the  owner  by  winning  the  race 
—that  the  poor  animal  should  be  brutally  uiged  on,  until  the  powers  of  nature 
fiul,  and  he  retires  from  the  course  a  cripple  for  life. 

This  is  a  necessary  part  of  the  system.  It  is  accounted  the  duty  of  the  rider 
—it  is  a  duty  on  the  skilful  discharge  of  which  a  few  of  them  plume  them- 
selves: but  it  is  that  which  should  not  be  tolerated,  and  the  system  of  which 
it  is  a  necessary  part  should  undeigo  a  speedy  and  an  efifectual  reformation*. 

We  have  been  enabled  to  place  at  the  head  of  our  chapter  a  portrait  of 
*'  The  Colonel,''  taken  for  this  work,  by  Mr.  Hanrey ;  and  Mr.  Goodwin, 
Yeteiinary  SDigeon  to  the  Queen,  has  kindly  fumlahed  us  with  a  considerable 
part  of  the  following  account  of  him  and  of  Flcur-de-Lis  :*• 

He  li^as  a  chesnut  horse,  fifteen  hands  three  inches  liigh,  with  good  substance, 
capital  legs  and  feet,  and  true  action,  bred  by  Mr.  Petre  in  1825.  He  was 
got  by  Whisker  out  of  a  Delphini  mare — ^her  dam.  Tipple  Cider,  by  King 
Fergus — the  grandam  was  Sylvia,  by  Young  Marsk,  out  of  Ferret,  by  a 
brother  to  Sylvio-Regulus,  &c. 

He  came  out  in  1827,  when  he  won  the  two-years  stakes,  beating  Kitty,  a 
colt  by  Trump,  and  a  black  colt  by  Whisker. 

In  the  same  year  he  carried  off  the  two-years  old  stakes  at  Pontefract,  beating 
Vanish ;  and  the  Champagne  stakes  at  Doncaster,  beating  a  filly  by  Blackleg. 

In  1828  he  ran  a  dead  heat  with  Cadland  for  the  Derby,  beating  Zingaree 
and  twelve  others,  but  he  lost  the  second  heat.  He  won  however  the  St.  Leger 
at  Doncaster,  beating  Belmda,  Velocipede,  and  seventeen  others ;  and  walked 
over  for  the  200  sovereigns  stiJces  at  the  same  placet. 

In  1829  he  was  beaten  at  the  York  Spring  Meeting,  by  Bossy  Bedlam,  in 
a  match  for  800  sovereigns  each^-the  St.  Leger  course.  He  started,  but  was 
not  placed,  for  the  gold  cup  at  Ascot,  being  beaten  by  Zingaree  and  Mameluke. 

In  1880  he  won  the  Craven  stakes  of  ten  sovereigns  each,  beating  Harold, 
Clio,  and  eight  others.  He  ran  second  for  the  gold  cup  at  Ascot,  being  beaten 
by  LoTctta,  but  beating  Greenmantle  and  Zingaree.  In  the  same  year  ho 
won  a  sweepstake  at  Stockbridge ;  and  ran  third  for  the  gold  cup  at  Goodwood, 
but  was  beaten  by  Fleur-de-Lis  and  Zingaree. 

In  1831  he  won  the  Craven  stakes  at  Epsom ;  and  ran  a  dead  heat  with 
Mouch  for  tlie  Oatlands  at  Ascot ;  but  running  the  second  heat  n^ith  her,  ho 

*  In  a  former  edition  of  this  work,  the  the  whip,  the  excess  of  it  must  necessarily 
protest  of  the  aothor  was  entered  agtunst  the  shorten  hU  stride^  and,  in  course,  detract 
barboroua  and  useless  punishment  to  which  from  his  speed.  Many  a  nice  has  been  lost 
'  some  bones  were  subjected.  He  has  great  by  a  foul  cut,  or  a  brutal  use  of  the  spur- 
pleasure  in  recording  the  following  confirma-  either  by  damping  the  spirit  and  enfeebling 
tion  of  bit  opinion  : — ^''  There  are  many  the  nerve  of  the  horse,  or  inducing  a  sullen 
jockeys  employed  by  the  inferior  black-leg  disgust  and  desperation.  An  example  murh 
species  of  ^ortsmen,  and  even  some  of  a  talked  of  at  the  time,  and  through  which  a 
higher  class,  who  will  not  bo  convineed  that  vast  sum  of  money  was  lost,  occurred  in  the 
a  rider  hu  acted  honestly,  unless  his  horse  is  case  of  a  horse  of  old  Dulco  William,  wliich 
nearly  dissected  alive  ;  but,  in  the  strongest  was  nearly  home  and  winning.  He  received 
probability,  every  drop  of  blood  drawn  is  a  foul  cut  with  the  whip  on  a  tender  part,  and 
utterly  unnecessary,  as  it  is  barbarous  and  instantly  hung  back  and  lost  the  race.  AVith 
contrary  to  the  very  idea  of  sport,  in  which  respect  to  the  hot-spirited  and  washy  horses, 
even  the  horse  himself  ought  to  share.  Such  if  they  cannot  win  without  the  aid  of  the  whip, 
an  opinion  was  given  from  the  heart,  as  well  they  will  seldom  win  with  \t.** — Nimrod, 
as  from  the  mature  judgment  of  the  late  Sir  f  At  the  latter  end  of  1828  ho  was  sold 
Thomas  Charles  Bunbury,  within  a  few  months  by  Mr.  Petre  to  George  IV.  for  4000  guineas, 
of  his  decease,  after  five-and.fifly  years  of  He  continued,  however,  on  the  turf,  and  won 
experience  on  the  most  extensive  scale.  Al-  many  races, 
though  the  stout  and  game  horse  will  run  to 
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broke  down — the  suspensory  ligaments  failing  in  both  legs.  He  did  not  con- 
tinue lame ;  but  the  enlargement  of  the  fetlock,  and  the  traces  of  the  iron, 
plainly  indicated  that  he  could  no  longer  be  depended  upon  as  a  racer*. 

We  arc  also  gratified  in  being  enabled  to  present  oar  readers  with  a  portrait 
of  that  beautiful  and  almost  unrivalled  mare  Fleur-de-Lia,  by  the  same  artist. 


FLP.UR-DS-LIS. 

She  was  bred  by  Sir  M.  W,  Ridley,  in  1822,  and  was  got  by  Bourbon,  the 
son  of  Sorcerer,  out  of  Lady  Rachel,  by  Stamford — her  dam,  Young  Rachel,  by 
Volunteer,  out  of  Rachel,  sister  to  Maid  of  All  ^Vork,  and  by  both  the  aire  and 
the  dam  was  descended  from  Highflyer.  Bourbon  started  twenty-three  times, 
out  of  which  he  was  successful  seventeen  times ;  and  carried  off  two  classes  of 
tlie  Newmarket  October  Oatland  stakes,  the  Claret,  the  Craven,  and  the  Trial, 
beside  4130  guineas  in  specie. 

She  was  the  finest  mare  in  form  and  size  ever  produced  in  England.  She 
stood  fully  sixteen  hands,  and  had  extraordinary  good  legs,  and  feet  that 
never  failed.  Her  speed  was  good,  but  her  forte  was  distance.  Independent 
of  her  being  so  fine  a  mare  in  every  other  respect,  her  chest  was  one  of 
extraordinary  capacity  in  an  animal  of  such  unusual  depth  in  the  girthing 
place. 

She  first  appeared  on  the  turf  at  three  years  old,  at  Newcastle-upon-Tyne, 
for  the  twenty-five  guineas  sweepstakes — one  mile— and  beat  her  four  com- 
petitors. 


*  Ho  then  covered  at  the  Royal  Stud, 
Hamptou  Court,  until  that  ettabliBhment 
was  told  at  the  death  of  William  IV.  He 
wat  purchased  hj  Mr.  Tattersall,  at  the  aale, 
for  1550  guineas,  who  sent  him  to  his  present 
owners,  a  stud  company  in  Russia. 

He  possessed  great  speed  ;  but  his  progeny, 


like  himself,  were  deficient  in  that  stoutness 
80  e&sential  to  a  real  good  horse.  D*EgTille, 
Posthaste,  Tooihill,  and  The  Drummer  were 
some  of  the  most  successful  of  his  stock.  On 
the  whole,  be  could  not  be  considered  as  hav- 
ing always  realised  the  expectations  of  those 
who  put  maics  to  him. 
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On  September  8,  she  won  a  sweepstake  of  tweniy  guineasy  and  twenty  added 
^*WL  subecriben— at  Pontefmet.    . 

On  the  20th  of  the  same  month,  she  started  for  the  Great  St.  Leger,  and  wonid 
probably  have  won  it  had  she  not  been  thrown  down  in  the  running  by  Actaeon, 
as  she  beat  iilMnn^n  afterwards,  and  all  the  bast  horKS  of  ihat  description. 
On  the  23d  of  September,  howeTer,  she  won  a  sweepstake  oi  twenty  soYsieigns 
each,  with  twenty  added— nineteen  snbscribexB. 

On  May  20, 1826,  she  was  in  the  8weq»takes  oi  twenty  sorexeigns  eaeh— 
two  miles — seven  subscriben^  at  the  Yock  Spring  Meeting.  Lottery,  AcfSBon, 
and  Catterick  were  among  her  opponents.  After  the  fint  100  yaids,  Lottery 
got  in  finmt,  closely  followed  by  the  others  at  strong  ronning.  He  kept  ahead 
until  nearfy  the  distanoe  post,  Y^ben  Fknr-de-Lis  shot  ahead,  Actson  and 
Catterick  letting  loose  at  the  same  time.  The  filly,  however,  kept  in  front, 
and  won  in  gallant  style  by  half  a  Imgth. 

On  the  next  day  she  won  the  gold  cup,  opposed  again  by  Aetsson,  and  also 
by  the  Alderman  and  six  others.  The  betting  was  seven  to  four  on  the  Alder- 
man, and  four  to  one  against  the  winner.  The  Alderman  took  the  lead,  and 
made  all  the  running  up  to  the  distance  post.  They  were  in  a  cluster  at  the 
stand,  when  Actaeon  and  Fleur-de-Lis  oame  out*  A  severe  struggle  took  place, 
the  mare  winning  by  a  length. 

July  6,  she  won  the  gold  cup  at  Newcastle-up<m*Tyne-*ten  subscribers. 
The  betting  was  fifteen  to  eight  in  fiivour  of  the  winner. 

On  the  next  day  she  won  the  first  heat  for  the  town-plate,  and  walked  over 
the  course  for  the  second  heat. 

On  September  19,  she  won  the  Doncaster  stakes  often  sovereigns  each,  with 
twenty  added  by  the  corporation — twenty-nine  subscribers.  She  was  opposed 
by  Actsson,  Lottery,  Jerry,  and  others ;  but  the  bets  were  five  to  four  on 
Flcur-de-Lis. 

On  the  2l8t,  ahe  won  the  gold  cup,  beating  Mulatto,  Helenus,  and  others. 
The  betting  was  five  to  four  on  her. 
On  the  20th  she  won  the  gold  cup  at  Lincoln,  walking  over  the  course. 
May  the  12th,  1827,  she  won  the  Constitution  stakes  at  the  York  Spring 
Meeting— fifteen  subscriben,  at  twenty  guineas  each,  among  which  were  Jerry, 
Humphrey  Clinker,  and  Sirius ;  the  betting  six  to  five  against  Fleur-de-Lis. 
During  most  of  the  way,  Fleur-de-Lis  was  hi  front,  Jerry  second,  Humphrey 
Clinker  third,  and  Sirius  fourth.    When  between  the  rails,  Jerry  looked  as  if 
he  would  win;  but  suddenly  swerving,  Fleur-de-Lis  won  eaisfly  by  two  lengths. 
On  the  27th,  she  ran  at  Manchester,  for  a  tureen,  value  100  guineas,  with 
twenty-four  subscribers  of  ten  sovereigns  esch :  betting,  five  to  four  on  her. 
On  making  the  last  turn  she  slipped,  and  nearly  came  on  her  side.     She, 
however^  recovered ;  but,  after  a  severely-contested  race,  lost  by  half  a  head. 

On  July  the  IStb,  ahe  won  the  gold  cup,  and  sweepstakes  of  ten  guineas 
each,  at  Preston;  twenty  subscribers.  The  course  was  three  miles  and  a 
distance*  It  was  doubted  whether  any  horse  could  be  found  to  compete  with 
Fleur-de-Lis;  but  at  length  Mr^MiHon's  old  grey  horse  Euphrates  and  Sir 
W.  Wynn's  Signoriaa  entered  the  lists.  The  old  horse  looli^d  as  well  and 
appeared  as  gay  as  ever,  and  Signorina  was  ever  a  well-known  good  maro ;  but 
the  odds  were  three  to  one  or  Fleur-de-Lis.  After  the  usual  preparations,  the 
competitors  were  broi](ght  to  the  post,  and  away  they  went.  Euphrates  made 
play,  dashing  off  at  score,  and  at  about  half  a  mile  had  got  so  fiur  ahead,  that 
Fleur-de-Lis,  who  evidently  was  waiting  on  Signorina,  found  it  necessary  to 
creep  rather  nearer,  lest  the  old  griding  should  steal  the  race.  Euphrates  kept 
the  lead,  and  seemed  determined  to  do  so  as  long  as  he  oould ;  and  he  was 
allowed  to  do  this  until  within  about  a  distance  from  home,  when  both  the 
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mares  shot  ahoid,  and  the  gallant  old  hozBe  gave  It  up.  The  contest  now 
became  highly  intetesting.  Signorina  tan  well  in,  and  was  beaten  only  by 
a  neck. 

She  likewise  won  a  Goodwood  cnp,  beating  the  Colonel  and  Zuiganee,  boCh 
out  of  the  same  stables  with  heiself,  and  nearly  distancing  a  field  of  others. 

This  is  a  oontinoanoe  of  success  that  is  scarcely  equalled  in  the  annals  of  the 
turf.  The  loss  of  the  Manchester  cup  was  solely  attributable  to  the  accident 
that  occurred  while  she  was  running.  She  likewise  fiiiled  in  the  St.  Leger ; 
but  there  she  was  thrown  down  by  another  horse  during  the  nee.  She  was 
never  beaten  in  a  fiiir  struggle.  Her  owner,  however,  was  perhaps  justified  in 
seeing  her,  as  he  did,  for  liSOO  guineas,  when  he  knew  that  he  was  consigning 
her  to  the  royal  stud ;  for  he  thus  rendered  it  impossible  that  the  laurels  that 
she  had  won  could  ever  be  torn  from  her. 

She  possessed  the  points  and  form  of  a  racer  to  a  degree  of  perfection  which 
has  been  rarely  met  with.  It  is  true  that  she  stood  nearly  sixteen  hands ;  but 
the  depth  of  her  chest,  her  length,  her  quarters,  her  pasterns,  marked  her  as 
equally  framed  for  motion  and  for  endoiance.  Her  colour  was  bay,  vnth  black 
legs  and  feet,  and  a  small  stroke  on  the  forehead.  The  slouched  ear  has  been 
found  fault  with  by  some ;  others,  and  perhaps  with  more  truth,  have  con- 
sidered it  as  an  indication  of  pure  blood.  It  has  been  hereditaiy  in  some  of  our 
stables,  as  in  the  Orville  fiunily. 

She  was  bought  of  Sir  M.  W.  Ridley,  for  George  IV.,  for  1500  guineas. 

Her  produce,  after  having  been  put  into  the  stud,  was  eagerly  sought  after 
by  foreigners,  and  sent  out  of  the  country.  Fleur-de-Lis  is  now  (1842)  in  the 
possession  of  Monsieur  Lupin,  in  France,  who  bought  her  at  the  Hampton 
Court  sale  for  the  inadequate  sum  of  550  guineas.  Tlie  valuable  mare  AVing<^ 
the  dam  of  Caravan,  was  sold  to  the  same  person  for  GOO  guineas ;  and  Young 
Mouse,  the  dam  of  Rat  Trap,  for  360  guineas. 

THE  HUNTER. 

There  are  few  agriculturists  who  have  not  a  little  liking  for  the  sports  of  the 
field,  and  who  do  not  fancy  rich  music  in  the  cry  of  the  hounds.  To  what 
extent  it  may  be  prudent  for  them  to  indulge  in  these  sports  circumstances  must 
decide,  and  they  deserve  the  most  serious  consideration.  Few  can,  or,  if  they 
could,  ought  to  keep  a  hunter.  There  are  temptations  to  expense  in  the  field, 
and  to  expense  after  the  chase,  which  it  may  be  difficult  to  withstand.  The 
hunter,  however,  or  the  hunting  horse, — I.  e,  the  horse  on  which  a  farmer,  if  he 
is  not  a  professed  sportsman,  may  occasionally  with  pleasure,  and  without  dts- 
grace,  follow  the  hounds, — is  in  value  and  beauty  next  to  the  racer. 

Fashion  and  an  improved  state  of  the  agriculture  of  the  countiy  have  mate- 
rially increased  the  speed  of  the  chase.  The  altered  character  of  the  fox-hounds, 
and  the  additional  speed  which  they  have  lately  acquired,  compel  the  farmer 
to  ride  a  better  horse,  or  he  will  not  live  among  his  companions  after  the  first 
burst.    Stoutness  is  still  required,  but  blood  has  become  an  essential  quality. 

In  strong,  thickly-inclosed  countries,  the  half-bred  horse  may  get  tolerably 
well  along ;  but  for  general  use  the  hunter  should  be  at  least  three-quarters, 
or  perhaps  seven-eighths  bred.  When  he  can  be  obtained  with  bone  enough,  a 
thorough-bred  horse  will  form  the  best  of  all  hunters ;  especially  if  he  has 
been  taught  to  carry  himself  sufficiently  high  to  be  aware  of  and  to  clear  his 
fences. 

He  should  seldom  be  under  fifteen  or  more  than  sixteen  hands  high ;  below 
this  standard  he  cannot  always  measure  the  object  before  him,  and  above  it 
he  la  apt  to  be  leggy  and  awkward  at  his  work. 


THE  HUKTEIL 


SI 


The  fiat  property  of  a  good  hunter  la,  that  he  ihould  be  light  in  hand.  Fer 
this  pnrpoee  his  head  must  be  small ;  his  neck  thin  and  especiallj  thin 
beneath  ;  his  crest  firm  and  aiched,  and  his  jaws  wide.  The  head  will  then  be 
well  set  on.  It  wiU  fbnn  that  angle  with  the  neck  which  gives  a  light  and 
pleasant  month. 


THl  HUMTIB. 


The  forehand  should  be  loftier  than  that  of  the  nioer.  A  torf  hone  may  be 
forgiven  if  his  hind  quarters  rise  an  inch  or  even  two  above  his  fore  ones.  His 
principal  power  is  wanted  from  behind,  and  the  very  lownen  of  the  forehand 
may  throw  more  weight  in  front,  and  cause  the  whole  machine  to  be  more  easily 
and  speedily  moved.  A  lofty  fordiand,  however,  is  indispensable  in  the  hunter ; 
and  a  shoulder  as  extensive  as  in  the  racer  and  as  oblique,  and  somewhat  thicker^ 
The  saddle  will  then  be  in  its  proper  place,  and  will  continue  so,  however  long 
may  be  the  run. 

The  barrel  diould  be  rounder,  in  order  to  give  greater  room  for  the  heart  and 
hmgstoplay,  and  to  send  more  and  purer  blood  to  the  larger  frame  of  this  horse, 
eq>eciaUy  when  the  run  continues  unchecked  Ibr  a  time  that  begins  to  be 
distressing.  A  broad  chest  is  always  an  excellence  in  a  hunter.  In  the  violent 
and  long-continued  exertion  of  the  chase  the  respiration  is  exceedingly 
quickened,  and  abundantly  more  blood  is  hurried  through  the  lungs  in  a  given 
time  than  when  the  animal  is  at  rest.  There  must  be  sufficient  room  for  this, 
or  he  will  not  only  be  distressed,  but  possibly  destroyed.  The  majority  of  the 
horses  that  perish  in  the  field  are  narrow-chested. 

The  arm  diould  be  as  muscular  as  that  of  the  racer,  or  even  more  so,  for 
both  strength  and  endurance  are  wanted. 

The  leg  should  be  deeper  than  that  of  the  race-horae-^btoader  aa  vra  stand 
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at  the  side  of  the  hone — and  especially  beneath  the  knee.  In  proportion  to  the 
diBtanoe  of  the  tendon  from  the  cannon  or  shank-bone,  and  more  particularly 
a  little  below  the  knee,  is  the  mechsnical  advantage  with  which  it  acts. 

The  leg  should  be  shorter.  Higher  action  is  required  than  in  the  raoer,  in 
order  that  the  legs  may  be  clearly  and  safely  lifted  over  many  an  obBtadey  and, 
particularly,  that  they  may  be  well  doubled  up  in  the  leap. 

The  pastern  should  be  shorter,  and  less  slanting,  yet  retaining  considerable 
obliquity.  The  long  pastern  is  useful,  by  the  yielding  resistance  which  its 
elasticity  affords  to  break  the  concussion  with  which  the  race-horse  from  his 
immense  stride  and  speed  must  come  on  the  ground :  and  the  oblique  direction 
of  the  different  bones  beautifully  contributes  to  effect  the  same  purpose.  With 
this  elasticity,  however,  a  oonsiderable  degree  of  weakness  is  necessarily  con- 
nected, and  the  race-horse  occasionally  breaks  down  in  the  middle  of  his  course. 
The  hunter,  from  his  different  action,  takes  not  this  length  of  stride,  and  there- 
fore wants  not  all  this  elastic  mechanism.  He  more  needs  strength  to  support 
his  own  heavier  carcase,  and  the  greater  weight  of  his  rider,  and  to  undeigo  the 
fatigue  of  a  long  day.  Some  obliquity,  however,  he  requires,  otherwise  the 
concussion  even  of  his  shorter  gallop,  and  more  particularly  of  his  frequently 
tremendous  leaps,  would  inevitably  lame  him. 

The  foot  of  the  hunter  is  a  most  material  point.  The  narrow  contracted 
foot  is  the  curse  of  much  of  the  racing  blood.  The  work  of  the  raoer,  however, 
is  all  performed  on  the  turf;  but  the  foot  of  the  hunter  is  battered  over  many 
a  flinty  road  and  stony  field,  and,  if  not  particularly  good,  will  soon  be  disabled 
and  ruined. 

The  position  of  the  feet  in  the  hunter  requires  some  attention.  They  should 
if  possible  stand  straight  If  they  turn  a  little  outward,  there  is  no  serious 
objection ;  but  if  they  turn  inward,  his  action  cannot  be  safe,  particularly  when 
he  is  fidtigued  or  over- weighted. 

The  body  should  bo  short  and  compact,  compared  with  that  of  the  race- 
horse, that  he  may  not  in  his  gallop  take  too  extended  a  stride.  This  would 
be  a  serious  disadvantage  in  a  long  day  and  with  a  heavy  rider,  from  the  stress 
on  the  pasterns ;  and  more  serious  when  going  over  clayey  poached  ground 
during  the  winter  months.  The  compact  short-strided  horse  will  almost  skim 
the  surface,  while  the  feet  of  the  longer-reached  animal  will  sink  deep,  and  he 
will  wear  himself  out  by  efforts  to  disengage  himself. 

Every  sporting  man  knows  how  much  more  enduring  is  a  short-bodied  horse  in 
climbing  hills,  although  perhaps  not  quite  so  much  in  descending  them.  Tliis 
is  the  secret  of  suiting  the  roM-hoTW  to  his  course ;  and  unfolds  the  apparent 
mystery  of  a  horse  decidedly  superior  on  a  flat  and  stnught  course,  being  often 
beaten  by  a  little  horse  with  £ur  shorter  stride,  on  uneven  ground  and  with 
several  turnings. 

The  loins  should  be  broad ;— the  quarters  long ;— the  thighs  muscular ; — the 
hocks  well  bent,  and  well  under  the  horse. 

The  reader  needs  not  to  be  told  how  essential  temper  and  courage  are.  A 
hot  irritable  brute  is  a  perfect  nuisance,  and  the  coward  that  will  scarcely  face 
the  slightest  fence  exposes  his  owner  to  ridicule*. 

*  The  grey  hnnter,  a  portrait  of  which  Piceadilly  for  «  eontidetftble  ■nm,  and  bj  him 
it  given  in  page  81,  ponewet  a  very  high    Bold  to  Mr.  Claggett  in  1832.    He  ' 


chancier  in  the  Croydon  hunt.      He  iraa  the  fiiTonrite  hunter  of  that  gentiemaa,  mad 

bred  in  Wanriclcshire,  and   there  his  edu-  under  hit  guidance  performed  many  gallaiit 

cation   commenced.     The  country  being  a  fcatt  in  vaiiout  parts  of  Surrey.    In  1835  be 

severe  one,  the  powers  of  this  noble  animal  was  purchased  by  Sir  Edmund  Antrobua  at  a 

were  fully  developed,  and  he  left  Warwick,  heavy  sum ;  and  for  five  seasons  was  the  wor- 

thire  io  high  repute.  thy  Baronet  carried  at  his  ease  by  this  noUe 

He  was  purchased  by  Mr.  Anderson  of  animal  over  bill,  ridge,  and  brook,  and  many 
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The  principle  of  preparing  both  the  laoe-hone  and  the  hunter  for  their  work 
18  the  samO)  and  can  hare  no  myateiy  about  it.  It  consists  in  getting  rid  of  all 
soperfloous  flesh  and  fai  by  physic  and  exercise,  yet  without  too  much  lowering 
the  animal;  and,  particularly  in  bringing  him  by  dint  of  exereiie  into  good 
wind,  and  accustoming  him  to  the  full  trial  of  his  powers  without  OTerstrainlng 
or  injuring  him.  Two  or  three  doses  of  physic  as  the  season  approaches,  and 
these  not  too  strong  ;  plenty  of  gobd  hard  meat ;  and  a  daily  gallop  of  a  couple 
of  miles— at  a  pace  not  too  quick,  will  be  nearly  all  that  can  be  required. 
Physic  must  not  indeed  be  omitted ;  but  the  three  words,  at r,  exerdae^  foody 
contain  the  grand  secret  and  art  of  truning. 

The  old  hunter  may  be  foirly  ridden  twice,  or,  if  not  with  any  very  hard 
days,  three  times  in  the  week ;  but,  after  a  thoroughly  trying  day,  and  evident 
distress,  three  or  four  days'  rest  should  be  allowed.  They  who  are  merciful  to 
their  horses,  allow  about  thirty  days'  work  in  the  course  of  the  season,  with 
gentle  exercise  on  each  of  the  intermediate  days,  and  particularly  a  sweat  on 
the  day  before  huntlDg.  There  is  an  account,  however,  of  one  horse  who 
followed  the  fox-hounds  seventy-five  times  in  one  season.  This  feat  has  never 
been  exceeded. 

We  recollect  to  have  seen  the  last  Duke  of  Richmond  but  one,  although  an 
old  man,  and  when  he  had  the  gout  in  his  hands  so  severely  that  ho  was  obliged 
to  be  lifted  on  horseback,  and,  both  arms  being  passed  through  the  reins,  were 
croased  on  his  breast,  galloping  down  the  steepest  part  of  Bow  Hill,  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Goodwood,  almost  as  abrupt  as  the  ridge  of  an  ordinary  house, 
and  cheering  on  the  hounds  with  all  the  ardour  of  a  youth  *. 

The  difference  in  the  pace,  and  the  consequent  difference  in  the  breed  of  the 
horse,  have  effected  a  strange  alteration  in  the  usage  of  the  hunter.  It  is  the 
almost  invariable  practice  for  each  sportsman  to  have  two,  or  sometimes  three 
horses  in  the  field,  and  after  a  moderate  day's  sport  the  horse  has  his  three  or  four 
days'  rest,  and  no  fewer  than  five  or  six  after  a  severe  run.    When  a  little  more 


of  those  Qgly  yawns,  with  which  this  part  of 
Soney  aboaxkds.  The  author's  frieod,  Mr. 
Thomas  Tnmer  of  Croydon,  kindly  procared 
him  peimianon  to  have  a  portrait  of  this  noble 
animal  taken  by  Mr.  Harvey ;  and  nys  in  one 
of  h»  letter^  **•  I  never  heard  of  a  Uot  on  the 
old  horae'i  ceentcheon." 

*  Sir  John  Malcolm  (in  hia  Sketches  of 
Persia)  gives  an  amusing  aceonDt  of  the  im- 
pression which  a  fox-hnnt  in  the  English  style 
made  on  an  Arab. 

^  I  was  entertained  by  listeung  to  sn  Arab 
peasant,  who,  with  animated  gestoies,  was 
narrating  to  a  gronp  of  his  countrymen  sll  he 
had  seen  of  this  noble  hunt.  <  There  csme 
the  fox/  ssid  he,  pointing  with  a  crooked  stick 
to  a  dump  of  date-trees^  '  there  he  came  at  a 
great  rate.  I  hallooed,  but  nobody  heard  mo, 
and  I  thought  he  must  get  away ;  but  when 
he  got  quite  out  of  sight,  up  csme  a  large  »ot- 
ted  dog,  and  then  another  and  another.  They 
all  had  their  noses  to  the  ground,  and  gave 
tongue— whow,  whow,  whow,  so  loud,  I  was 
Ingfatened.  Away  went  these  devils,  who 
soon  found  the  poor  ^n'mf^i-  After  them  gal* 
loped  the  Foringees  (a  corruption  of  Fruik, 
the  name  given  to  a  European  over  all  Asia), 
shouting  and  trying  to  mal^e  a  noise  louder 
than  the  dogs.  No  wonder  they  killed  the 
lox  among  them.' " 


The  Treasurer  Burleigh,  the  ssge  councillor 
of  Queen  Elizabeth,  could  not  enter  into  the 
pleasures  of  the  chase.  Old  Andrew  Fuller 
relates  a  quaint  story  of  him  : — 

^  When  some  noblemen  had  gotten  Willism 
Cedl,  Lord  Burleigh,  to  ride  with  them  a 
hunting,  and  the  sport  began  to  be  cold, 
*What  call  you  this?'  said  tho  treasurer. 
*  Oh  I  now  the  dogs  are  at  &ult,'  wss  the  reply. 
^  Yea,'  quoth  the  treasurer,  *  take  me  again  in 
such  a&nlt,  and  1*11  give  you  leave  to  punish 
me.' " 

In  former  times  it  was  the  fashion  for  women 
to  hunt  almost  ss  often  and  ss  keenly  ss  the 
men.  Queen  Elizabeth  was  extremely  fond 
of  the  chsse.  Rowland  Whyte,  in  a  letter  to 
Sir  Robert  Sidney,  ssys,  <<Hcr  Majesty  is 
well,  and  excellently  disposed  to  hunting ;  for 
every  second  day  she  is  on  horseback,  and 
eontinuefl  the  sport  long.** 

This  custom  soon  afterwards  began  to 
decline,  and  the  jokes  and  larcasms  of  the 
witty  court  of  Charles  II.  contributed  to  dis- 
eountenance  it. 

It  is  a  curious  circumstance,  that  the  fint 
work  on  hunting  that  proceeded  firom  the  press 
was  from  the  pen  of  a  female,  Juliana  Barnes, 
or  Bemers,  the  sister  of  Lord  Bcmers,  and 
prioress  of  the  nunnery  of  Sopewell,  about  tho 
year  U8U 
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speed  waa  inhodaced  into  the  tarf  horse,  ihe  helf-bred  or  three-portfr-bred  horse, 
which  constituted  the  raoer  of  thir^  years  ago*  soon  acquired  a  portion  of  the 
increase  of  speed,  and  in  oonseqaenoe  of  this  began  to  be  inconTsniently  or 
annoyingly  dose  to  the  honnds. — ^A  efaange  then  took  place  in  the  breed  of  the 
hound.  This,  howerer,  as  might  be  expected,  was  cairied  a  little  too  ikr,  and 
they  soon  began  to  ran  at  a  xato  to  which  the  far  greater  proportion  of  the  half- 
breds  were  altogether  unequaL  The  thoroiigh-bred  horse  then  l>egan  to  find 
his  way  into  the  field.  The  prejudice  was  strong  against  him  at  first.  It  was 
said  that  he  could  not  take  his  leaps  like  the  old  hunter:  but,  after  a  little 
training,  he  became  equal  in  this  respect  to  the  reiy  best  of  his  predecesson, 
and  superior  to  the  greater  part  of  them.  This  is  well  treated  of  by  Nimrod 
in  his  work  on  "  The  Chase." 

The  horse  fully  shares  in  the  enthusiasm  of  his  rider.  It  is  beautiful  to  watch 
the  eld  hunter  who,  after  many  a  winter^s  hard  work,  is  turned  into  the  park 
to  enjoy  himself  for  life.  His  attitude  and  his  countenance  when,  perchance, 
he  hears  the  distant  cry  of  the  dogs,  are  a  study.  If  he  can,  he  will  break  his 
fence,  and,  over  hedge,  and  lane,  and  brook,  follow  the  chase,  and  come  in  first 
at  the  death. 

A  horse  that  had,  a  short  time  before,  been  severely  fired  on  three  legs,  and 
was  placed  in  a  loose  box,  with  the  door,  four  feet  high,  closed,  and  an  aper- 
ture over  it  little  more  than  three  feet  square,  and  standing  himself  nearly 
sixteen  hands,  and  master  of  fifteen  stone,  hearing  the  cheering  of  the  huntsman 
and  the  cry  of  the  dogs  at  no  great  distance,  sprung  through  the  aperture  with- 
out leaving  a  single  mark  on  the  bottom,  the  top,  or  the  sides. 

Then,  if  the  horse  is  thus  ready  to  exert  himself  for  our  pleasure — and 
pleasure  alone  is  here  the  object — it  is  indefensible  and  brutal  to  urge  liim 
beyond  his  own  natural  ardour  so  severely  as  we  sometimes  do,  and  even  until 
nature  is  quite  exhausted.  We  do  not  often  hear  of  a  "  hard  day,"  without 
being  likewise  informed,  that  one  or  more  horses  either  died  in  the  field,  or 
scarcely  reached  home  before  they  expired.  Some  riders  have  been  thooghtleas 
and  cruel  enough  to  kill  two  horses  in  one  day.  One  of  tho  severest  chases  on 
record  was  by  the  king's  stag-hounds.  There  was  an  iminterrupted  burst  of  four 
hours  and  twenty  minutes.  One  horse  dropped  dead  in  the  field ;  another 
died  before  he  could  reach  the  stable;  and  seven  more,  within  the  week 
ensuing. 

It  is  very  conoeivable,*'and  does  occasionally  happen,  that,  entering  as  folly  as 
his  master  into  the  sports  of  the  day,  the  horse  disdains  to  yield  to  fiitigue^  and 
voluntarily  presses  on,  until,  nature  being  exhausted,  he  falls  and  dies :  but 
much  oftener,  the  poor  animal  has,  intelligibly  enough,  hinted  his  distress ; 
unwilling  to  give  in,  yet  painfully  and  falteringly  holding  on,  while  the  merciless 
rider,  occasionally,  rather  than  give  up  one  hoar's  enjoyment,  tortures  him  with 
whip  and  spur,  until  he  drops  and  dies. 

Although  the  hunter  may  not  willingly  relinquish  the  chase,  he  who  **  is 
merciful  to  his  beast,"  will  soon  recognise  the  ^mptoms  of  excessive  and  dan- 
gerous distress.  To  the  drooping  pace  and  staggering  gait,  and  heaving  flank, 
and  heavy  bearing  on  the  hand,  will  be  added  a  very  peculiar  sound.  The 
inexperienced  person  will  fiwcy  it  to  be  the  beating  of  the  heart ;  but  that  has 
almost  ceased  to  pulsate,  and  the  lungs  are  becoming  gorged  with  blood.  It  is 
the  convulsive  motion  of  the  diaphragm,  called  into  violent  action  to  assist  in 
the  now  laborious  office  of  breathing.  The  man  who  proceeds  a  single  step 
after  this,  ought  to  sufier  the  punishment  he  is  inflicting*. 

*  We  should  almost  rejoice  if  the  abased  were  to  inflict  on  his  rider  the  panishment 
qnadruped,  cruelly  uiged  beyond  his  powers,    which  «  Spanish  ruffian  reodTed  when  merd- 
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Let  the  rider  iUBfamtly  dianwiat.  If  faehaea  laneetandakill  io  use,  it  let 
Urn  sabtnct  fiye  or  six  qnarts  of  blood ;  or,  if  he  has  no  Umeet,  let  him  deeply 
cat  the  ban  of  the  palate  with  a  knife.  The  Im^irill  be  thtii  relieved,  and  the 
hone  may  be  aUe  to  crawl  home.  Then,  or  be&ne,  if  poMible,  let  some 
powerfoi  cordial  be  administered.  Cordials  are,  genenllyqpei^ing,  the  diignoe 
and  boneof  the  stable;  bat  here,  and  ahnost  here  alone^  theyare  troly  Taloable. 
They  may  rtnue  the  ezhaosted  powen  of  natoie.  They  may  prevent  what  the 
medical  man  woold  call  the  re-action  of  mflammation,  althongh  they  are  the 
veriest  poison  when  inflammation  has  oommoDoed. 

A  £ivoarite  banter  fell  after  a  hmg  boat,  and  lay  stretched  oat,  convolsed, 
and  ai^parently  dying^.  His  master  procored  a  bottle  of  good  sherry  from  the 
hoose  of  a  neighboaring  fiiend,  and  poored  it  down  the  animsTs  throat.  The 
patient  immediately  began  to  revive:  soon  afterwards,  he  got  np,  walked  home, 
and  gradaally  leoovered.  The  sportsman  may  not  always  be  able  to  get  this, 
but  he  may  obtain  a  oordial-ballfiom  the  nearest  veterinary  soigeon;  or,  saoh  aid 
not  bdngathand,  hemay  bega  little  ginger  from  some  good  hoasewife,  and 
mix  it  with  warm  ale;  or  he  may  give  die  ale  ahme,  or  even  strengthened  with  a 
littleardent  spirit.  When  he  gets  home,  or  if  he  stops  at  the  ftret  stable  he  finds, 
let  the  hom  be  pat  into  Ae  coole&i  jUaee^  and  then  well  dothed,  and  diligently 
robbed  aboi||^e  legs  and  belly.  The  practice  of  pattmg  the  animal,  tiios  dl»- 
tressed,  into^  a  comfortable  vrarm  stable,"  and  exdadlng  every  Ineath  of  air, 
has  destroyed  many  valaable  horses. 

We  are  now  describing  the  very  earliest  treatment  to  be  adopted,  and  before 
it  may  be  posrible  to  call  hi  sn  experienced  practitifMier.  This  stimolating  plan 
would  be  fotal  twelve  boon  afterwards.  It  will,  however,  be  the  wisest  oooxse 
to  commit  the  animal,  the  first  moment  it  is  practicable,  to  the  care  of  the  vete- 
rinary sargeon,  if  sach  a  one  resides  in  the  neighboorhood  and  in  whom  con- 
fidence can  be  placed. 

The  laboara  and  the  pleasores  of  the  banting  season  being  passed,  the  fkrmer 
makes  little  or  no  difierence  in  the  management  of  his  ontrained  hoiee ;  bat  the 
vrealthier  sportsman  is  somewhat  at  a  loss  what  to  do  with  his.  It  ased  to  be 
thoaght,  that  when  the  animal  had  so  long  oontriboted,  sometimes  voluntarily, 
and  sometimes  with  a  little  compolnon,  to  the  enjoyment  of  his  owner,  he 
ooght,  for  a  few  months,  to  be  permitted  to  seek  his  own  amasement,  in  his 
own  way ;  and  he  was  tamed  oat  for  a  sammer's  ran  at  grass.  Fashion,  which 
governs  everything,  and  now  and  then  most  cmelly  and  absordly,  has  exercised 
her  tyranny  in  the  case  of  the  banter.  His  field,  where  he  coold  wander  and 
gambol  as  he  liked,  is  changed  to  a  loose  box ;  and  the  liberty  in  which  he 
so  evidently  exalted,  to  an  hoar's  walking  exerdse  daily.  He  is  allowed 
vetdiea,  or  grass  occasionally ;  bat  fi!om  lus  box  he  stin  not,  except  for  his  dall 
morning's  roand,  until  he  is  taken  into  training  for  the  next  vrinter^s  bosineflB. 

In  tbjs,  however,  as  in  most  other  things,  there  is  a  medium.  There  are  few 
horses  who  have  not  materially  suffered  in  their  legs  and  feet,  before  the  dose 
of  the  hunting  season.    There  is  nothing  so  refreshing  to  their  feet  as  the  damp 

IcmIj  tortariagyin  a  limikriray,  a  poor  India  tortmed  lillens  wbo  in  ^n  nmoutntod  with 

dave,  wbo  vat  cuTTing  lum  on  his  back  over  Us  persecutor,  and  assured  lum  be  ooold  not 

the  mountains.    It  is  tiins  related  hj  Captain  quicken  his  pace.    The  officer  onljr  plied  hig 

Cochrane  (Cotoii&ta,ii.357)« — "  Sbortlyaftor  spurs  the  more  in  proportion  to  the  mnrmnn 


this  stream,  we  arrived  at  an  abrupt  of  the  sillero.     At  Isst  the  man,  roused  to 

predpiee  which  went  pevpendScolariy  down  the  hig^ieit  pitdt  of  Infniated  exdtenent  and 

ahont  fifteen  hnnditd  leett  to  a  mountain  tor*  rctentaent,  from  the  relentless  attacks  of  the 

rent  below.    There  Lieutenant  Ortegu  nar-  officer,  on  reaching  this  plaoQ,  jerked  him  from 

rated  to  me  the  following  anecdote  of  the  his  chair  into  the  immense  depth  of  the  tor- 

cmellj  and  punishment  of  a  Spanish  officer :—  rent  below,  where  he  was  killed,  and  his  body 

This  inhuman  wretch  hairing  fastened  on  an  could  not  be  recorered.    The  tUlero  dashed 

immense  pair  of  mule  spun,  was  incessantly  off  at  fall  speed,  escaped  into  the  mountain, 

darting  the  nnreli  into  the  hare  flesh  of  the  and  was  noTer  after  h«H:d  of.** 
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ooolnesB  of  the  graas  into  which  they  are  timed  in  April  or  May ;  and  nothing 
80  calculated  to  remove  eveiy  enlaigement  and  sprain,  as  the  gentle  ezerdae 
which  the  animal  voluntarily  takea  while  his  legs  are  exposed  to  the  cooling 
process  of  evaporation  that  is  taking  place  from  the  herbage  on  which  he  treads. 
The  experience  of  ages  has  shown,  that  it  is  superior  to  all  the  embrocations 
and  bandages  of  the  most  skilful  veterinarian.  It  is  the  renovating  process  of 
nature,  where  the  art  of  man  fails. 

The  spring  grass  is  the  best  physic  that  can  possibly  be  administered  to  the 
horse.  To  a  degree,  which  no  artificial  aperient  or  diuretic  can  reach,  it  car- 
ries off  every  humour  that  may  be  lurking  about  the  animaL  It  fines  down 
the  roundness  .of  the  legs ;  and,  except  there  is  some  bony  enlaigement,  re- 
stores them  almost  to  their  original  form  and  strength.  When,  however,  the 
summer  has  thoroughly  set  in,  the  grass  ceases  to  be  succulent,  aperient,  or 
medicinal.  The  ground  is  no  longer  cool  and  moist,  at  least  during  the  day ; 
and  a  host  of  tormentors,  in  the  shape  of  flies^  are,  fit>m  sunrise  to  sunset,  per- 
secuting the  poor  animaL  Running  and  stamping  to  rid  himself  of  his  plagues, 
his  feet  are  battered  by  the  hard  ground,  and  he  newly,  and  perhaps  more 
severely,  injures  his  legs.  Kept  in  a  constant  state  of  irritation  and  fever,  he 
rapidly  loses  his  condition,  and  sometimes  comes  up  in  August  little  better  than 
a  skeleton. 

Let  the  horse  be  turned  out  as  soon  as  possible  after  the  huntmg  season  is 
over.  Let  him  have  the  whole  of  May,  and  the  greater  part,  or  possibly  the 
whole  of  June ;  but  when  the  grass  fails,  and  the  ground  gets  hard,  and  the  flies 
torment,  let  him  be  taken  up.  All  the  benefits  of  turning  out,  and  that  which 
a  loose  box  and  artificial  physic  can  never  give,  will  have  been  obtained,  without 
the  inconvenience  and  injury  that  attend  an  injudiciously  protracted  run  at 
grass,  and  which,  arguing  against  the  use  of  a  thing  from  the  abuse  of  it,  have 
been  improperly  urged  against  turning  out  at  all. 

The  Ste^  Chase  is  a  relic  of  ancient  foolhardiness  and  cruelty.  It  was  the 
form  under  which  the  horse-race,  at  its  first  establishment,  was  frequently 
decided.  It  is  a  race  across  the  country,  of  two,  or  four,  or  even  a  greater 
number  of  miles,  and  it  is  generally  contrived  that  there  shall  be  some  deep 
lane,  or  wide  brook,  and  many  a  stiff  and  dangerous  fence  between.  It  is  ridden 
at  the  evident  hazard  of  the  life  of  the  sportsman ;  and  it  likewise  puts  to  hazard 
the  life  or  enjoyment  of  the  horse.  Many  serious  accidents  have  happened  both 
to  the  horse  and  his  rider,  and  the  practice  must  ere  long  get  into  disuse ;  for, 
while  it  can  have  no  possible  recommendation  but  its  foolhardiness^  it  has  on 
many  occasions  been  disgraced  by  barefiused  dishonesty. 

THE  HACKNEY. 

The  perfect  Haoknby  is  more  difficult  to  find  than  even  the  hunter  or  tlie 
courser.  There  are  several  fiiults  that  may  be  overlooked  in  the  hunter,  but 
which  the  road-horse  must  not  have.  The  fi)rmer  may  start ;  may  be  awkward 
'in  his  walk,  or  even  his  trot ;  he  may  have  thrushes  or  corns ;  but  if  he  can  go 
a  good  slapping  pace,  and  has  wind  and  bottom,  we  can  put  up  with  him  and 
prize  him :  but  the  hackney,  if  he  is  worth  having,  must  have  good  fbre-l^gs, 
and  good  hinder  ones  too ;  he  must  be  sound  on  his  feet;  even-tempered ;  no 
starter ;  quiet,  in  whatever  situation  he  may  be  placed ;  not  heavy  in  hand ; 
and  never  disposed  to  fall  on  his  knees. 

If  there  is  one  thing  more  than  any  other,  in  which  the  poaseasor,  and,  in  his 
own  estimation  at  least,  the  tolerable  judge  of  the  horse,  is  in  error,  it  is  the 
actum  of  the  road-hone :  ^  Let  him  lift  his  1^  well,"  it  is  said,  '*ai^  he  will 
never  come  down.** 

In  proportion,  however,  as  he  lifts  his  legs  well,  will  be  the  force  with  which 
he  puts  them  down  again ;  the  jar  and  concuaBion  to  the  rider ;  and  the  batter- 
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ing  and  wear  and  tear  of  the  feet.  A  horse  with  too  great  *^  knee  action  "  will 
not  always  be  speedy ;  he  will  rarely  be  pleasant  to  ride,  and  he  will  not,  in  the 
long-run,  be  safer  than  othen.  The  carelesa  dauy-eutter,  however  pleasant  on 
the  turf,  should  indeed  be  avoided  ;  bat  it  is  a  rale,  not  often  understood,  and 
sometimes  disputed,  but  which  experience  will  fully  confirm, — that  the  safety 
of  the  horse  depends  a  great  deal  more  on  the  manner  in  which  he  puts  his  feet 
down,  than  on  that  in  which  he  lifts  them  up : — ^more  on  the  foot  being  placed 
at  once  flat  on  the  ground,  or  perhaps  the  heel  coming  first  in  contact  with  it» 
than  on  the  highest  and  most  splendid  action. 

When  the  toe  first  touches  the  ground,  it  may  be  readily  sappoeed  that  the 
horse  will  occasionally  be  in  danger.  An  unexpected  obstacle  will  throw  the 
centre  of  gravity  forward.  If  the  toe  digs  into  the  ground  before  the  foot  is 
firmly  placed,  a  little  thmg  will  cause  a  trip  and  a  fell. 

For  pleasant  riding  and  for  safety  also,  a  hackney  tihotdd  not  carry  Ai>  legt 
iM  high.  His  going  a  little  too  near  to  the  ground  is  not  always  to  be  considered 
as  an  insoperable  objectimu  The  question  is,  does  he  dig  his  toe  into  the 
ground  ? 

He  should  be  mounted  and  put  to  the  test.  Let  his  feet  be  taken  up  and 
examined.  If  the  shoe,  after  having  been  on  a  week,  or  a  fortnight,  is  not 
unnecessarily  worn  at  the  toe,  and  he  is  felt  to  put  his  foot  flat  on  the  ground, 
he  may  be  bought  without  scrapie,  although  he  may  not  have  the  lofty  action 
which  some  have  erroneously  thought  so  important. 

Every  horse,  however,  is  liable  to  fall ;  and  hence  comes  the  golden  rule  of 
riding,  ^  Never  trust  to  your  horse^  but  always  feel  his  mouth  lightly.  He  does 
wrong  who  constantly  pulls  might  and  main ;  he  will  soon  spoil  the  animal's 
mouth.  He  does  worse  who  carelessly  throws  the  reins  on  the  neck  of  the 
horse.  Always  feel  the  mouth  lightly.  The  horse  may  thus  have  occasional  and 
immediate  assistance  before  he  is  too  much  off  the  centre  of  gravity,  and  when 
a  little  check  will  save  him.  By  this  constant  gentle  feeling  he  will  likewise  be 
induced  to  carry  his  head  well,  than  which  few  things  are  more  conducive  to 
the  easy,  beautiifiil,  and  safe  going  of  the  horse. 

The  Toad-horse  may,  and  diould,  like  the  hunter,  possess  different  degrees  of 
breeding,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  country,  and  the  work  required  of  him. 
When  approaching  to  thorough-bred,  he  may  be  a  splendid  animal,  but  he  will 
be  scarcely  fitted  for  his  duty.  His  legs  will  be  too  slender ;  his  feet  too  small ; 
his  stride  too  long ;  and  he  will  rarely  be  able  to  trot.  Three  parts  of  blood,  or 
even  half,  for  the  horse  of  all-work,  will  make  a  good  and  useful  animal. 

The  hackney  should  be  a  hunter  in  miniature,  with  these  exceptions.  His 
height  should  rarely  exceed  fifteen  hands  and  an  inch.  He  will  be  sufficiently 
strong  and  more  pleasant  for  general  work  below  that  standard.  Some  will 
imagine,  and  perhaps  with  justice,  that  the  portrait  which  we  give  of  the 
road-horse  represents  him  as  somewhat  too  tall.  He  certainly  should  be  of  a 
more  compact  form  than  the  hunter,  and  have  more  bulk  according  to  his 
height ;  for  he  has  not  merely  to  stand  an  occasional  and  perhaps  severe  burst 
in  the  field,  but  a  great  deal  of  eveiy-day  work. 

It  is  of  essential  consequence  that  the  bones  beneath  the  knee  should  bo  deep 
and  flat,  and  the  tendon  not  tied  in. 

The  pasiera  should  be  short,  and  although  oblique  or  slanting,  yet  far  less  so 
than  that  of  the  race-horse  or  the  hunter.  There  should  be  obliquity  enough 
to  give  pleasant  action,  but  not  to  render  the  horse  incapable  of  the  wear  and 
tear  of  constant,  and,  sometimes,  hard  work.  , 

The  foot  is  a  matter  of  the  greatest  consequence  hi  a  hackney.  It  should  be 
of  a  size  corresponding  with  the  bulk  of  the  animal,  neither  too  hollow  nor  too 
flat ;  open  at  the  heels;  and  free  from  corns  and  thrushes. 
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The  fi>re-leg8  should  be  perfectly  ateaight.  There  needs  not  a  moment's  oon« 
sideralion  to  be  convinoed  that  a  horse  with  his  knees  bent  will,  from  a  slight 
cause,  and  especially  if  he  is  orerweighted,  come  down. 

The  back  should  be  straight  and  short,  yet  sufficiently  long  to  leave  comfort- 
able room  for  the  saddle  between  the  shoulders  and  the  huek  without  pressing  on 
either.  Some  persons  prefer  a  hollow-backed  horse.  He  is  generally  an  easy 
one  to  go.  He  will  canter  well  with  a  lady ;  but  he  will  not  cany  a  heavy  weight, 
nor  stand  much  hard  work. 

The  read-horse  should  be  high  in  the  forehand;  round  in  the  barrel ;  and 
deep  in  the  cheat :  the  saddle  will  not  then  press  too  forward,  but  the  girths  will 
remain,  without  crupper j  firmly  fixed  in  their  proper  place. 

A  hackney  is  for  more  valuable  for  the  pkasantness  of  his  paces,  and  his  safety, 
good  temper,  and  endurance,  than  for  his  i^»eed.  We  rarely  want  to  go  more 
than  eight  or  ten  miles  in  an  hour ;  and,  on  a  journey,  not  more  than  six  or 
seven.  The  fost  horses,  and  espedaUy  the  fiist  trotters,  are  not  often  easy  in 
their  paces,  and  although  they  may  perform  veiy  extraordinaiy  feats,  are  dia* 
abled  and  worthless  when  the  slower  horse  is  in  his  prime. 


The  above  Is  the  portrait  of  one  that  belonged  to  an  old  friend  of  the  author. 
He  was  no  beauty^  and  yet  he  was  full  of  good  points.  He  was  never  out  of 
temper — he  never  stumbled — he  never  showed  that  he  was  tiled— -moat 
certainly  was  never  off  his  feed— but,  being  a  strange  follow  to  eat,  he  one 
day,  although  the  groom  had  a  thousand  times  been  cautioned,  gorged  himself, 
and  was  immediately  taken  out  by  his  owner,  ignorant  of  this,  m  order  to 
be  ridden  somewhat  for  and  fiist  At  about  the  middle  of  the  intended  journey 
he  almost  stopped;— he  would  after  this  have  gone  on  at  his  usual  pace,  but 
it  was  evident  that  something  unusual  was  the  matter  with  him,  and  hia 
master  stopped  at  the  first  convenient  place.  The  8t<»nach  ww  ruptured,  and, 
two  days  afterward,  he  died. 
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M«t  of  our  leaden  probably  aie  bonemeiL  Tbdr  memories  will  supply 
tliem  with  many  lostanoes  of  inteUigenoe  and  fidelity  in  the  hone,  and  par- 
ticokriy  in  the  hackney — the  eyeay-day  companion  of  nan.  A  friend 
lode  his  hone  thirty  miles  from  home  into  a  conntiy  that  was  perfectly  new 
to  him*  The  nad  was  difficult  to  find,  bat  by  dint  of  inqniiy  he  at  length 
inched  the  place  he  songht.  Two  yean  paned  away,  and  he  again  had  oocsaion 
to  take  the  tame  jonmey.  No  one  rode  this  hone  bnt  himadf,  and  he  was 
peifiwtly  asBQied  that  the  animal  had  not,  sinoe  his  fint  ezcanion,  been  in  that 
directkm.  Thne  or  fi>mr  miks  befcie  he  reached  his  joaney's  end,  he  was 
benighted.  He  had  to  tiavene  moor  and  common,  and  he  coold  scaioely  see 
his  hone's  head.  The  rain  began  to  pelt.  ^*  Wdl,"  thooght  he, '^  here  I  am, 
^»paiently  &X  from  any  hoose,  and  I  know  not  nor  can  I  see  an  inch  of  my 
road.  I  have  heard  much  of  the  memory  of  the  horse,— it  Is  my  only  hope 
now, — so  there,"  throwing  the  reins  on  his  hone's  neck,  ^go  on«"  In  half  an 
hoar  he  was  safe  at  his  firiend's  gate. 

The  fiiUowing  anecdote,  given  on  the  authority  of  Professor  Kinger  of  Halle^ 
proves  both  the  sagacity  and  fidelity  of  the  horse.— -A  friend  of  his,  riding  homo 
thioogh  a  wood  in  a  duk  mght,  stroek  his  head  against  the  branch  of  a  tree  and 
fell  frtnn  his  horse  stunned.  The  steed  immediately  retomed  to  the  house 
that  they  had  lately  left,  and  which  was  now  closed,  and  the  femily  in  bed, 
and  he  pawed  at  the  door  until  some  one  rose  and  opened  it.  He  tamed  about, 
and  the  man  wondering  at  the  affidr,fe]]owed  him.  The  feithful  and  intelligent 
animal  led  him  to  the  place  where  his  master  lay  senseless. 

A  few  JnatancfB  are  selected  of  the  speed  and  oidiuance  of  the  hadmey. 

I7d3,  Bfay  13,  a  hackney  named  Sloven,  waiked  twenty-two  miles  in  three 
houn  and  fifty-two  minntes.  In  Noyember  1791  she  had  beaten  the  then 
edehrated  pedestrian,  James  Cotterel,  by  walking  twenty  miles  in  three  houn 
and  feirty-one  minates.  It  had  been  previously  imagined  that  no  hone  could, 
in  fidr  walking,  contend  with  a  man  who  had  accustomed  himself  to  this  kind 
of  exerdse. 

As  fi»r  the  trotting  performances  of  the  hackney,  they  are  so  numerous,  and 
yet  apparently  so  extraordinary,  that  some  difficulty  attends  the  selection. 

In  1822,  there  was  a  match  of  nine  miles  between  Mr.  Bernard's  mare  and 
Captain  Colston's  horse,  near  Gemurd's  Cross,  for  600  guineas.  It  was  won 
easOy  by  the  mare,  who  perfimned  the  distance  in  twenty-seven  minutes  and 
forty-six  seconds.  The  horse  went  the  same  distance  in  twenty*seven  minutes, 
forty-nine  secondfr— whKh  is  nearly  at  the  rate  of  nineteen  and  a  half  miks  an 
hour. 

This,  however,  had  been  equalled  or  excelled  some  yean  before.  1^  Edward 
Astley's  Phenomenon  mare,  when  twelve  yean  old,  trotted  seventeen  miles  in 
fifty-six  minntes.  There  being  some  dlflerence  about  the  fiiimess  of  the 
trotting,  she  performed  the  same  distance  a  month  afterwards  in  less  than  fifty* 
three  minutes,  which  was  rather  more  than  nineteen  mfles  an  hour.  Her 
owner  then  offered  to  trot  her  nineteen  and  a  half  miles  an  hour  ;  but,  it  being 
proved  that  in  the  last  match  die  did  one  four  miles  in  eleven  minutes,  or  at 
the  rate  of  more  than  twenty-one  and  a  half  mOes  an  hour,  the  betting  men 
would  have  nothing  mom  to  do  vnith  her. 

After  this,  with  shame  be  it  spoken,  die  lived  a  life  of  drudgery  and  starvatkm, 
and,  oocasionaUy,  of  cruel  exertion,  until,  at  twenty-three  yean  old,  she  became 
so  changed  as  to  be  ofiered  for  sale  at  7/.  Even  in  that  state  she  trotted  nine 
miles  in  twenty-eight  minutes  and  a  half— -being,  as  nearly  as  posBible,  nineteen 
mfles  an  hour.  Within  six  months  afterwards,  it  is  said  that  she  won  four 
extraordinary  matches  in  one  day,  the  particalns  of  which  are  not  recorded* 
In  her  twentyHaxth  year  she  became  the  property  of  the  late  Sir  R.  C.  Daniel, 
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by  whom  sho  was  well  fed,  and  had  no  disgraceful  tasks  imposed  upon  her ;  and  in 
a  few  months  she  looked  as  fresh  and  dean  upon  her  legs  as  in  hor  best  days. 
So  &r  as  speed  was  conoemed,  there  was  nothing  in  the  annals  of  trotting  oom- 
parable  to  her  performances. 

Of  stoutness,  whether  confined  to  this  pace,  or  the  accomplishment  of  great 
distances  with  little  or  no  rest,  there  are  too  many  instances ;  and  the  greater 
number  of  them  were  accompanied  by  circumstances  of  disgraceful  barbarity, 

Mr.  Osbaldeston  had  a  celebrated  American  trotting-horse,  called  Ton 
Thumb.  He  matched  him  to  trot  100  miles  in  ten  hours  and  a  half.  It 
seemed  to  be  an  amazing  distance,  and  impossible  to  be  accomplished :  but  the 
horse  had  done  wonders  as  a  trotter;  he  was  in  the  highest  condition;  the 
vehide  did  not  weigh  more  than  100  lbs.,  nor  the  driver  more  than  10  st  3  lbs. 
He  accomplished  his  task  in  ten  hours  and  seyen  minutes ;  his  stoppages  to 
bait,  &c.,  occupied  thirty-seven  minutes — so  that,  ii»  fiict,  the  100  miles  were 
done  in  nino  hours  and  a  half.  He  was  not  at  any  time  distressed ;  and  was 
so  fresh  at  the  end  of  the  ninetieth  mile,  that  his  owner  ofifered  to  take  six  to 
four  that  he  did  fourteen  miles  in  the  next  hour. 

An  £nglish*bred  mare  was  afterwards  matched  to  accomplish  the  same  task. 
She  was  one  of  those  animals,  rare  to  be  met  with,  that  could  do  almost  any- 
thing as  a  hack,  a  hunter,  or  in  harness.  On  one  occasion,  after  having,  fan  fol« 
lowing  the  hounds,  and  travelling  to  and  from  cover,  gone  through  at  least 
sixty  miles  of  country,  she  fairly  ran  away  with  her  rider  over  several  ploughed 
fiel^.  She  accomplidied  the  match  in  ten  hours  and  fourteen  minutes— or, 
deducting  thirteen  minutes  for  stoppages,  in  ten  hours  and  a  minute's  actual 
work;  and  thus  gained  the  victory.  She  was  a  little  tired,  and,  being  turned 
into  a  loose  box,  lost  no  time  in  taking  her  rest.  On  the  following  day  she  was  as 
full  of  life  and  spirit  as  ever.  These  are  matches  which  it  is  pleasant  to  reoord— 
and  particularly  the  latter ;  for  the  owner  had  given  positive  orders  to  the  driver 
to  stop  at  once,  on  her  showing  dedded  symptoms  of  distress,  as  he  valued  her 
more  than  anything  he  could  gain  by  her  enduring  actual  suflfering. 

Others,  however,  are  of  a  different  character,  and  exdte  indignation  and 
disgust.  Rattler,  an  American  horse,  was,  in  1820,  matched  to  trot  ten  miles 
with  a  Welsh  mare,  giving  her  a  minute's  start  He  completed  the  distanee 
in  thirty  minutes  and  forty  seconds — ^being  at  the  rate  of  rather  more  than 
nineteen  miles  an  hour — and  beating  the  mare  by  sixty  yards.  All  this  is 
£ftir;  but  when  the  same  horse  was,  some  time  aflerwiird,  matched  to  trot  thirty- 
four  miles  against  another,  and  is  distressed,  and  tftev  in  the  following  night— 
when  two  hackneys  are  matched  against  each  otlier,  from  London  to  York,  106 
miles,  and  one  of  them  runs  182  of  these  miles  and  dies,  and  the  other  accom- 
plishes the  dreadful  feat  in  forty  hours  and  tliirty-five  minutes,  being  kept 
for  more  than  half  the  distance  under  the  influence  of  wine— when  two  brutes 
in  human  shape  match  their  horses,  the  one  a  tall  and  bony  animal  and  the 
other  a  mere  pony,  against  each  other  for  a  distance  of  sixty-two  miles,  and 
both  are  run  to  a  complete  stand-still,  the  one  at  thirty  and  the  other  at  eighty 
yards  from  tho  winning  point,  and,  both  being  still  ui^ged  on,  they  drc^  down 
and  die — when  we  peruse  records  like  these,  we  envy  not  the  fedings  of  the 
owners,  if  indeed  they  are  not  debased  below  all  feeling.  We  should  not  have 
felt  satisfied  in  riding  an  animal,  that  had  done  much  and  good  service, 
seventy  miles  when  he  was  thirty-six  years  old;  nor  can  wo  suffidently 
reprobate  the  man,  who,  in  1827,  could  ride  a  small  gelding  from  Dublin  to 
Nenagh,  ninety-five  miles^  in  company  with  the  Limerick  coach ;  or  that 
greater  delinquent  who  started  with  the  £xeter  mail,  on  a  galloway,  under 
fourteen  hands  high,  and  reached  that  city  a  quarter  of  an  hour  before  the 
piail,  being  172  miles,  and  performed  at  the  rate  of  rather  inore  tbim  seveQ 
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miles  an  hour.  The  aQthor  saw  this  pony,  a  few  months  afterward,  strained, 
riogboned,  and  foundered — a  lamentable  picture  of  the  ingratitude  of  eocod 
human  hrutea  towards  a  wHUng  and  faithful  servant, 

THE  FARMER'S  HORSEl 

The  Farm Bs*s  Hobsb  is  an  animal  of  aU  work  /  to  be  ridden  occasionaOy  io 
market  or  for  pleasure,  but  to  be  principally  employed  for  draught..  He  should 
be  h^her  than  the  road-horse.  About  fifteen  hands  and  two  inches  may  be 
taken  as  the  best  standard.  A  horse  with  a  shoulder  thicker,  lower,  and  leas 
slanting  than  would  be  chosen  in  a  hackney,  will  better  suit  the  collar ;  and 
ooUar-work  will  be  chiefly  required  of  him.  A  stout  compact  animal  should  be 
selected,  yet  not  a  heavy  cloddy  one.  Some  blood  will  be  desirable ;  but  the 
half-bred  horse  will  generally  best  suit  the  fiumer  s  purpose.  He  should  have 
weight  enough  to  throw  into  the  collar,  and  sufficient  activity  to  get  over  the 
gnKmd. 

Farmers  are  now  beginning  to  be  aware  of  the  superiority  of  the  modeiately- 
siaed,  strong,  active  horse,  over  the  bulkier  and  slower  animal  of  former  days. 
It  is  not  only  in  harvest,  and  when  a  frosty  morning  must  be  seized  to  cart 
manuxQ,  that  this  is  perceived,  but  in  the  erery-day  work  of  the  ferm  the  saving 
of  tone,  and  the  saving  of  provender  too,  will  be  yeiy  considerable  in  the  course 
of  a  year. 

It  has  often  been  said,  that  a  hone  used  much  for  draught  is  neither  pleasant 
nor  safe  for  the  saddle.  The  little  farmer  does  not  want  a  showy,  complete 
hackney.  He  should  be  content  if  he  is  tolerably  well  carried ;  and— -if  he  has 
taken  a  little  care  in  the  choice  of  his  horse — ^if  he  has  selected  one  with  sound 
feet,  shoulders  not  too  thick,  and  legs  not  too  much  under  him  ;  and  if  he  keeps 
him  in  good  condition,  and  does  not  scandalously  overweight  him,  the  five 
days'  carting  or  harrow  work  will  not,  to  any  material  degree,  unfit  him  for  the 
saddle ;  especially  if  the  rider  bears  in  mind,  what  we  have  termed  the  golden 
rule  of  horsemanship,  always  a  little  to  feel  the  mouth  of  the  animal  he  is  upon. 

A  fiinner,  and  more  particularly  a  small  farmer,  will  prefer  a  maze  to  a 
gelding,  both  for  ridiog  and  driving.  She  will  not  cost  him  so  much  at  first ; 
and  he  will  get  a  great  deal  more  work  out  of  her*  There  can  be  no  doubt 
that,  taking  bulk  for  bulk,  a  mare  is  stronger  and  more  lasting  than  a  gelding ; 
and,  in  addition  to  this,  the  £armer  has  her  to  breed  from.  This,  and  the  profit 
which  is  attached  to  it,  is  well  known  in  the  breeding  counties ;  but  why  the 
breeding  of  horses  for  sale  should  be  almost  exclusively  confined  to  a  few 
northern  districts,  it  is  not  easy  to  explain.  Wherever  there  are  good  horses, 
with  convenience  for  rearing  the  colts,  the  farmer  may  start  as  a  breeder  with 
H  fair  chance  of  success. 

If  he  has  a  few  useful  cart-mares,  and  crosses  them  vrith  a  well-knit,  half-- 
bred  hoise,  he  will  certainly  have  colts  useful  for  every  purpose  of  agriculture, 
and  some  of  them  sufficiently  light  for  the  van,  post-chaise,  or  coach.  If  he 
has  a  superior  mare,  one  of  the  old  Cleveland  breed,  and  puts  her  to  a  bony, 
three -fourths-bred  horse,  or,  if  he  can  find  one  stout  and  compact  enough,  a 
seven-eighths  or  a  thorough-bred  one,  he  will  have  a  fiur  chance  to  rear  a  colt 
that  will  amply  repay  him  as  a  hunter  or  carriage-horse. 

The  max6  needs  not  to  be  idle  while  she  is  breeding.  She  may  be  woriced 
moderately  almost  to  the  period  of  her  foaling,  and  with  benefit  rather  than 
otherwise ;  nor  is  there  occasion  that  much  of  her  time  should  be  lost  even 
while  she  is  suckling.  If  she  is  put  to  horse  in  June,  the  foaling-time  will  fall, 
and  the  loss  of  labour  will  occur,  in  the  most  leisure  time  of  the  year. 

There  are  two  rocks  on  which  the  farmer  often  strikes—he  pays  little 
attention  to  the  kind  of  mare,  and  less  to  the  proper  nourishment  of  the  fool. 
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It  may  be  laid  down  as  a  maxim  in  breeding,  however  general  may  be  tlie 
prejudice  against  it,  that  the  value  of  the  foal  depends  as  much  on  the  A^n 
as  on  the  sire.  The  Arabs  go  f&rther  than  this,  fer  no  price  will  buy  tmn 
them  a  likely  mare  of  the  highest  blood ;  and  they  trace  back  the  pedigi«e  of 
their  horses,  not  through  the  sire,  but  the  dam.  The  Greek  sporting  men  held 
the  same  opinion,  long  before  the  Arab  horse  was  known.  ^^  What  ohance  of  win- 
ning have  I V  inquired  a  youth  whose  horse  was  about  to  start  on  the  Olympic 
course.     *^  Ask  the  tlam  of  your  horse,"  was  the  reply,  founded  on  experience*. 

The  farmer,  however,  too  frequently  thinks  that  any  mare  will  do  to  breed 
from.  If  he  can  find  a  great  prancing  stallion,  with  a  high-sounding  name,  and 
loaded  with  fat,  he  redcons  on  having  a  valuable  colt ;  and  should  he  foil  he 
attributes  the  foult  to  the  horse  and  not  to  his  own  want  of  judgment.  Far 
more  depends  on  tlie  mare  than  is  dreamed  of  in  his  philosophy. 

If  he  has  an  undersized,  or  a  blemished,  or  unsound  mare,  let  him  oontinne 
to  use  her  on  his  form.  She  probably  did  not  cost  him  much,  and  she  will  beat 
any  gelding ;  but  let  him  not  think  of  breeding  from  her.  A  sound  mare,  with 
some  blood  in  her,  and  with  most  of  the  good  points,  will  alone  answer  Ms 
purpose.  She  may  bear  about  her  the  marks  of  honest  work  (the  fower  of 
these,  however,  the  better),  but  she  must  not  have  any  disease.  There  is 
scarcely  a  malady  to  which  the  horse  is  subject  tiiat  is  not  hereditaiy.  Con- 
tracted feet,  curb,  spavin,  roaring,  thick  wind,  blindness,  notoriously  descend 
from  the  sire  or  dam  to  the  foal.  Mr.  Roberts,  in  ^  The  Veterinarian^  says  :^ 
*'  Last  summer  I  was  asked  my  ophiion  of  a  horse.  I  approved  of  his  fonnation 
with  the  exception  of  the  hocks,  where  there  happened  to  be  two  curbs.  I  waa 
then  told  his  sister  was  in  the  same  stable :  she  also  had  two  curbs.  Knowing 
the  sire  to  be  free  from  these  defects,  I  inquired  about  the  dam :  she  likewise 
had  two  confirmed  curbs.  She  was  at  this  time  running  with  a  foal  of  hers,  two 
years  old,  by  another  horse,  and  he  also  had  two  curbs." 

The  foal  should  be  weU  taken  care  of  for  the  first  two  years.  It  is  bad  policy 
to  stint  or  half-starve  the  growing  colt 

The  colt,  whether  intended  for  a  hunter  or  carriage-horse,  may  be  early 
handled,  but  should  not  be  broken-in  until  three  yean  old ;  and  then,  the  very 
best  breaking-in  for  the  carriage-horse  is  to  make  him  earn  a  little  of  his  living. 
Let  him  be  put  to  harrow  or  light  plough.  €roing  over  the  rough  ground  will 
teach  him  to  lift  his  feet  well,  and  give  him  that  high  and  showy  action,  excus- 
able in  a  carriage-horse,  but  not  in  any  other.  In  the  succeeding  winter  he  will 
be  perfectly  ready  for  the  town  or  country  market. 

THE  CAVALRY  HORSE. 

This  is  the  proper  place  to  speak  of  the  Cavalry  Horee.  That  noble  animal 
whose  var&ties  we  are  describing,  and  who  is  so  admirably  adapted  to  contri- 
bute to  our  pleasure  and  our  use,  was,  in  the  earliest  period  of  which  we  havo 
any  account  of  him,  devoted  to  the  destructive  purposes  of  war ;  and  the  cavalry 
is,  at  the  present  day,  an  indi^nsable  and  a  most  efiective  branch  of  the  service. 

The  cavalry  horses  contain  a  difierent  proportion  of  blood,  according  to  the 
nature  of  the  service  required  or  the  caprice  of  the  commanding  officer.  Those 
of  the  household  troops  are  from  half  to  three-fourths  bred.     Some  of  the 

*  Bishop  Halli  who  wrote  in  the  time  of  James  L,  intimates  that  soch  wu  the  opinion  of 
horsemen  at  that  period.     He  asks,  in  one  of  his  satires  (Lib.  iv.) 

* '  dost  thou  prize 

Thy  bnite  beuts'  worth  bj  their  dams'  qualities  ? 
'  Saj'st  thou  this  eolt  shall  prove  a  swift-pacM  steed 

Onely  because  a  Jennet  did  him  breed  ? 
Or  saj'st  thou  this  same  hone  shall  win  the  piize^ 
Because  hii  dam  was  swiftest  Tranchefice?" 
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lighter  regiments  liave  more  Uood  in  them*  Our  cavaliy  horses  were  fonneriy 
laige  and  heavy.  To  their  impoeiiig  use  was  added  action  as  imposing.  The 
hone  was  trained  to  a  peenliar,  and  grand,  yet  heaatiful  method  of  going ;  hut 
he  was  oftoi  fimnd  deficient  in  real  seryioe^  &r  this  very  action  diminished  his 
ipeed,  and  added  to  his  Jaboor  and  fiitigne. 

A  consideiahle  ehaniga  has  taken  place  In  the  character  of  «nr  troop 
hones.  This  necessarily  ftUowed  from  the  changa  thathas  ooeorrsd  in  the 
thorongh-bred  hone.  If  he  has  lost  mnch  of  hii  mnscolar  fcrrn  and  actual 
power  ofendoiance,  a  similar  alteration  wiU  take  place  in  the  ofipring;  lightness 
and  activity  will  sncoeed  to  balk  and  strepgth^  and  ior  skirmishing  and  sadden 
atta^  thechange  will  be  an  unprorement*  It  is  particalarly  found  to  be  so  in 
long  and  rapid  marches,  which  the  lighter  troops  scarcely  regard,  while  the 
hei^ier  h<»ae8,  with  their  more  than  comparatiTe  additional  weight  to  carry, 
are  knocked  np.  There  is,  howcTcr,  danger  of  oanying  this  too  far.  It  was 
proved  that  in  the  engagements  previous  to  and  at  the  battle  of  Waterloo,  our 
heavy  household  troops  alone  were  able  to  repolse  the  formidable  charge  of  the 
French  guard. 

There  are  few  things  that  more  imperiously  demand  the  attention  of  govern- 
moit.  If  ftom  the  habit  of  running  short  distances,  and  with  light  weights, 
there  is  a  deterioration  in  the  strength  and  stoutness  of  our  thorough- bred  horses, 
they  will  become  every  year  leas  and  less  fitted  for  getting  stock  sufficiently 
hardy  and  powerful  to  do  credit  to  the  courage  and  discipline  of  our  cavalry.   . 

The  following  anecdote  of  the  memory  and  discipline  of  the  troop  horse  is 
related  oo  good  authority.  The  Tyrolese,  in  one  of  their  insurrections  in 
1809,  took  fifteoi  Bavarian  horses,  and  mounted  them  with  so  many  of  their 
own  men :  but  in  a  skirmish  with  a  squadron  of  the  same  regiment,  no  sooner 
did  these  horses  hear  the  trumpet  and  recognise  the  uniform  of  their  old 
masters,  than  they  set  off  at  full  gsllop,  and  carried  their  riders,  in  spite  of  all 
their  efiorta,  into  the  Bavarian  ranks,  where  they  were  made  prisonen. 

The  wounds  of  a  soldier  are  honourable.  The  old  war-horse  can  sometimes 
exhibit  lus  share  of  scais.  One  of  them,  twenty-seven  yean  old,  lately  died  at 
Stangleton  Lodge,  wear  Bedford,  that  had  belonged  to  one  of  the  r^^iments  of 
lanem,  and  was  in  the  battle  of  Waterloo,  and  the  engagements  of  the  two  days 
that  preceded  it.  No  fewer  than  eight  musket-bells  were  discovered  in  him 
after  his  death,  and  the  scan  of  several  wounds  by  the  sabre  and  the  lance*. 

A  horse  died  at  Snowhill,  near  Gamsford,  in  1753,  that  had  been  in  General 
Carpenter's  regiment  at  the  battle  of  Shirreff-Muir,  hi  1716,  being  at  that  time 
seven  yean  old.  He  was  wounded  by  a  bullet  in  his  neck  in  that  engagement, 
and  this  bullet  was  extracted  after  lus  deatht. 

THE  GOACH-HOBSEt. 
This  animal  in  'external  appearance  is  as  di£ferent  fh>m  what  he  was  fifty 
yean  ago  as  it  is  possible  to  conceive.  The  clumsy-barrelled,  doddy-shouldered, 
roand*legged,  black  fomily  horse— -neither  a  coach  nor  a  dray-horse,  but  some- 
thing between  both— as  fot  as  an  ox—but,  with  all  his  pride  and  prancing  when 
he  first  starts  not  equal  to  more  than  six  miles  an  hour,  and  knocking-up  with 

*  Jonmd  des  Hans,  1836-7,  p.  61.  and  vith  him  hit  mother,  beeaose  ihe  iraa 

t  Gentleman'i  Magaxine,  Fab.  1753.  lick  and  weak,  in  a  whirlicote /'  and  tbia  ia 

i  Wheel  carriagoa,  bearing  any  reaemblanoe  deacribed  aa  an  ngl j  Tahicle  of  four  boarda  put 

to  chariots f  first  came  into  uae  in  the  reign  of  together  in  a  clumsy  manner. 

Bichaidll.abontthe7earl381;thejwerecaUed  In  the  following  year  he  married  Anne  of 

whirBeatss,  and  were  little  better  than  litters  Lnzembouzg*  who  intfodnced  the  riding  upon 

or  0Oies  (eois)  plaoed  on  wheels.     We  are  side-saddka;  and  so  «  was  the  riding  in  those 

told  by  Ifaater  John  Stowe,  that  **  Bichard  II.  whirlicotes  forsaken,  except  at  ooronaaons  and 

being  threatened  by  the  rebels  of  Kent,  rode  such  like  spectadea." 

ikoBi  the  Tower  of  London  to  the  Miles  End,  Coaohei  were  not  uied  until  the  time  of 
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one  hard  day's  work,  is  no  more  seen ;  and  we  have,  instead  of  him,  an  animal 
as  tall,  deep-chested,  rising  in  the  withers,  slanting  in  the  shoulders,  flat  in  the 
legs,  with  far  more  strength,  and  with  treble  the  speed. 

There  is  a  great  deal  of  deception,  however,  even  in  the  best  of  these  improved 
coach- horses.  They  prance  it  nobly  through  the  streets,  and  they  have 
more  work  in  them  than  the  old,  clumsy,  sluggish  breed ;  but  they  have  not 
the  endurance  that  could  be  wished,  and  a  pair  of  poor  post-horses  would,  at 
the  end  of  the  second  day,  beat  them  hollow. 

The  knee-action  and  high  lifting  of  the  feet  in  the  carriage-horse  is  deemed 
an  excellence,  because  it  adds  to  the  grandeur  of  his  appearance ;  but,  as  has 
already  been  stated,  it  is  necessarily  accompanied  by  much  wear  and  tear  of  tlie 
legs  and  feet,  and  this  is  very  soon  apparent. 

The  principal  points  in  the  coach-horse  are,  substance  well-placed,  a  deep 
and  well-proportioned  body,  bone  under  the  knee,  and  sound,  open,  tough  feet. 


-'^*-^^" 
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The  Cleveland  Bay  is  the  origin  of  the  better  kind  of  coacli-horse,  and 
confined  principally  to  Yorkshire  and  Durham,  with,  perhaps,  Lincolndiire  on 

Elizabeth,  when  we  are  told  (Slowest  Sunrej 
of  London  and  Wettminsteri  book  i.)  **  diTen 
«,  and  ro 


great  ladies  made  them  coaches,  and  rode  in 
them  up  and  down  the  countries,  to  the  great 
admiration  of  all  the  beholders."  The  fashion 
soon  spread ;  and  he  adds,  what  is  often  too 
true  in  the  present  daj,  **  the  world  runs  on 
wheels  with  many  whose  parents  were  glad  to 
go  on  foot." 

These  coaches  were  heavy  and  unwieldy, 
and  probably  bore  tome  rough  resemblance  to 
tlie  state-coaches  now  used  occasionally  in 
court  processions. 

The  rate  of  tniTelling  was  at  slow  u  the 


clumsiness  of  the  horses  and  Tehicle  would 
naturally  indicate.  King  Geoige  II.  died 
early  on  Saturday  morning,  Oct.  21,  1760  : 
the  Duke  of  Devonshire,  who  was  lord  cham- 
berlain, arriyed  in  town  from  Chatsworth  iu 
three  days ;  but  a  fourth  and  a  fifth  day  pass- 
ing oTer,  and  the  lord  steward,  the  Duke  of 
Rutland,  not  making  his  appearance,  although 
he  had  not  so  far  to  travel  by  more  than  thirty 
miles,  Mr.  Speaker  Onslow  made  this  apology 
for  him,  that  •*  the  Duke  of  Devonshire  tra- 
velled at  a  prodigious  rate,  not  less  ihva  fifty 
mUes  a  day  !  " 

To  travel  in  the  stag0.coach  from  London 
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Che  aide,  and  Nocdmrnberland  on  the  other,  but  difficult  to  find  pure  in  either 
eoonty.  The  Clereland  mare  is  croflsed  by  a  three-fourth  or  thorough-bred 
horse,  of  fnifficient  substance  and  height,  and  the  produce  is  the  coach-horae 
most  in  repute,  with  his  arched  crest  and  high  action.  From  the  thorough-bred 
of  sufficient  hdght,  but  not  of  so  much  substance,  we  obtain  the  fbur-in-hand 
and  superior  curricle  hone. 

ProleflBor  Low,  in  his  superb  work ''  Illustrations  of  the  Breeds  of  the  Domestic 
Animals  of  the  British  Islands,"  which  riiould  adorn  the  library  of  every  sports- 
man and  agriculturist,  gives  the  following  auoount  of  the  Cleveland  Bay : — 

"^  It  18  the  progressive  mixture  of  the  blood  of  horses  of  higher  breeding  with 
those  of  the  oommon  race,  that  has  produced  the  variety  of  coach-horse  usually 
termed  the  Clevehmd  Bay ;  so  caUed  from  its  colour  and  the  fertile  district  of 
that  name  in  the  North  Riding  of  Yorkshire,  on  the  banks  of  the  Tees.  About 
the  middk  of  the  last  century  this  district  became  known  for  the  breeding  of  a 
superior  cLias  of  powerful  horses,  which,  with  the  gradual  disuse  of  the  heavy 
old  coadi-horse,  became  in  request  for  coaches,  chariots,  and  sunilar  carriages. 
The  breed,  however,  is  not  confined  to  Clereland,  but  is  cultivated  through  all 
the  great  breeding  district  of  this  part  of  England.  It  has  been  formed  by  the 
progreaaive  mixture  of  the  blood  of  the  race-horse  with  the  original  breeds  of 
the  country.  To  rear  this  class  of  horses,  the  same  principles  of  breeding  should 
be  applied  as  to  the  rearing  of  the  race-horse  himself.  A  daas  of  mares,  as  well 
as  stallions,  should  also  be  used  having  the  properties  sought  for.  The  district 
of  Clereland  owes  its  superiority  in  the  production  of  this  beautiful  race  of 
horses  to  the  possession  of  a  definite  breed,  formed  not  by  accidental  mixture 
but  by  continued  cultivation. 

^  Although  the  Cleveland  Bay  appears  to  unite  the  blood  of  the  finer  with  that 
of  the  larger  horses  of  the  country,  to  combine  action  with  strength,  yet  many 
hare  aou^t  a  fiirther  infunon  of  blood  nearer  to  the  race-horse.  They  are 
aoeordingly  crossed  by  hunters  or  thorough-bred  horses,  and  thus  another 
variety  of  coach-horse  is  produced^  of  lighter  form  and  higher  breeding;  and 
many  of  the  superior  Clereland  curricle  and  four-in-hand  horses  are  now  nearly 
thorough-bred.  The  bay  colour  is  in  the  most  general  estimation,  but  the  grey 
are  not  unfrequently  us^*." 

From  less  height  and  more  substance  we  have  the  hunter  and  better  sort  of 
hackney ;  and,  from  the  half-bred,  we  derive  the  xnachineer,  the  poster,  and  the 

to  Eptofin,  sixteen  miles,  then  took  nearly  the  Cyrus  the  Great.  It  ma  adopted  by  the 
whole  day,  and  the  passengers  dined  on  the  Greeks  and  Romans.  It  was  introdnced  into 
road.  The  coach  from  Edinburgh  to  London  France  by  Louis  XI.  in  1462,  and  we  fint 
started  once  a  month,  and  occupied  sixteen  read  of  it  in  English  history  about  the  year 
«r  c^hteen  days  on  the  journey.  A  person  1550,  under  Edward  YI.,  when  post-boases 
may  now  leave  Edinburgh  on  Saturday  ere-  were  established,  and  horses  provided  at  the 
aing,  have  two  spare  days  in  London,  and  bo  rate  of  ono  penny  per  mile.  Under  Elizabeth 
hack  again  at  the  Scotch  metropolis  to  break-  a  poat*master  was  nominated  by  govemmeut, 
fiMt  on  the  next  Saturday.  Including  short  and  under  Charles  I.,  in  1634,  the  system 
atagesyooe  tbooaand  four  hundred  coaches  a  assumed  its  present  form.  The  chaige  of  pout- 
little  while  ago  set  out  from  London  every  age  was  then  fixed  at  two-pence,  if  under 
day,  the  expense  of  each  of  which,  with  four  e^hty  miles ;  fonr.pence  between  eighty  and 
hflnea,  conld  not  be  leas  than  two  shillings  one  hundred  and  forty;  and  six-penceif  under 
and  sixpence  per  mile.  two  hundred  and  forty  miles ;  but  this  charge 

Harkneycoachea  first  appeared  in  London  rapidly  increased  with  the  increating  price  of 

in  1625,  ibb  fint  year  of  the  reign  of  Charlea  horses,  and  the  other  expenses  of  eonvej-nnce, 

I.    ScdaaTebsiis  had  been  introdooed  by  the  and  afterwards  it  was  further  raised  by  taza- 

Duke  of  Buckingham  six  years  before*  tion,  like  almost  everything  else.     It  is  now 

Among  the  numeniu  benefits  aiiamg  from  diminished,  with  great  public  advanUge,  to  a 

the  set'ficea  of  the  horse,  and  the  impcovement  general  rate  of  one  penny. 

of  public  roods  and  carriages,  is  the  speedy  and  The  recent  introduction  of  railroads  vn\\ 

ttgakg  eotnspondenoe  by  post.      Tlie  inven-  efitet  much  change  in  the  use  of  tlie  earriago 

Ilea  of  this  asefnl  estnbluhmcDt  is  ascribed  to  and  road  horse. 
*  Low's  IllustraUons,  p.  41. 
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common  carriage  horse  :  indeed,  Cleveland,  and  the  Vale  of  Pickering  In  Urn 
East  Riding  of  Yorkshire,  may  be  considered  as  the  most  decided  breeding 
countries  in  England  for  coach-hones,  hnnterS)  and  hackneys.  The  ooaoh-hotve 
is  nothing  more  than  a  tall,  strong,  over-sized  hunter.  The  hackney  has  many 
of  the  qualities  of  the  hunter  on  a  small  scale. 

Whether  we  are  carrying  supposed  improvement  too  far,  and  saei^ci^g 
strength  and  usefulness  to  speed,  is  a  question  not  difficult  to  resolve.  The  rage 
for  rapid  travellmg  was  introduced  by  the  improvement  in  the  speed  of  the  raoer, 
and  for  a  while  it  became  the  bane  of  the  postmaster,  the  destruction  of  the 
horse,  and  a  disgrace  to  the  English  character. 

The  stages  were  then  twelve,  sixteen,  or  even  twenty  nules ;  the  horses  stotit 
and  true,  but  formed  for,  and  habituated  to,  a  much  slower  pace ;  and  the  Increaae 
of  two,  and  even  four,  miles  an  hour,  rendered  every  stage  a  scene  of  eontinuoiis 
barbarity,  and  speedily  thinned  the  stables  of  the  post  and  stage  master.  The 
post-horse  has  not  to  the  present  moment  altogether  escaped  from  the  system  of 
^rbarity  to  which  he  was  subjected.  He  is  not  expressly  bred  for  his  work-^ 
that  work  is  irregular — ^tho  pace  is  irregular — ^the  feeding  and  the  time  of  rest 
uncertain — and  the  horse  himself,  destined  to  be  the  victim  of  all  these  means  of 
annoyance  and  suffering  and  impairment  of  natural  power,  is  not  always  or  often 
either  speedy  or  stont.  The  coachmaster,  on  a  laige  scale,  has,  however,  learned, 
and,  generally  speaking,  follows  up  a  system  at  once  conducing  to  his  own  profit, 
and  the  health  and  comfort  and  prolonged  labour  of  his  horse.  He  buys  a 
good  horse,  ^  one  that  has,"  in  the  language  of  the  highest  authority  in  these 
matters,  ^'  action,  sound  feet  and  legs,  power  and  breeding  equal  to  the  nature  and 
length  of  the  ground  he  will  have  to  work  upon,  and  good  wind,  without  which 
no  other  qualification  will  long  avail  in  fast  work*."  He  feeds  him  well — he 
works  him  but  little  more  than  one  hour  out  of  the  four-and-twenty— he  reata 
him  one  day  out  of  every  five — ^he  has  everything  comfortable  about  him  in  his 
stable— and  by  these  means,  that  which  was  once  a  life  of  torture  is  one  of 
comparative,  or  even  positive  enjoyment.  This  is  now  the  case  in  large  and 
well-conducted  concerns,  and  where  the  eye  of  the  master  or  the  oonfidoitial 
manager  overlooks  and  directs  all. 

In  other  establlsliments,  and  in.  too  many  of  them,  there  Is  yet  much  animal 
suffering.  The  public  has  to  a  very  considerable  extent  the  power  to  distin- 
guish between  the  two,  and  to  uphold  the  cause  of  humanity. 

Reference  has  been  made  to  the  dreadful  operations  which  the  new  system  of 
horse  management  has  introduced.  The  cautery  lesions  are  more  numerooa 
and  severe  than  they  used  to  be,  in  too  many  of  our  establishments.  The 
injuries  of  the  feet  and  legs  are  severe  in  proportion  to  the  increased  pace  and 
lid)our,  for  where  the  animal  piachine  is  urged  beyond  its  power,  and  the 
torture  continues  until  the  limb  or  the  whole  constitution  utterly  fails,  the 
lesions  must  be  deep,  and  the  torture  must  be  dreadful,  by  means  of  which  the 
"•  poor  slave  is  rendered  capable  of  returning  to  renewed  exertion.    ' 

There  is  no  truth  so  easily  proved,  or  so  pamfully  felt  by  the  postmaster,  at 
least  in  his  pocket,  as  that  it  U  the  pace  thai  kiUi.  A  horse  at  a  dead  pull,  or  at 
the  beginning  of  his  exertion,  is  enabled,  by  the  fince  of  hia  musdea,  to  tluow  a 
certain  weight  into  the  collar.  If  he  walks  four  miles  in  the  hour,  some  part  of 
that  muscular  energy  must  be  expended  in  the  act  of  walking ;  and,  oonao- 
quently,  the  power  of  drawing  must  be  proportionably  diminished.  If  he  trot 
ten  miles  in  the  hour,  more  animal  power  is  expended  In  the  trot,  and  less 
remains  for  the  draught ;  but  the  draught  contlnuea  the  same,  and,  to  enable 
him  to  accomplish  his  work,  he  must  tax  his  eneigies  to  a  serious  degree.  SkO- 
fill  breeding,  and  high  health,  and  stimulating  food,  and  a  veiy  limited  time  of 

•  Nimrod  on  the  Cbaae,  the  Road,  and  tbe  Tuf,  p.  98. 
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itoi^  0B&  aLone  enable  biin  to  endure  the  labour  long,  on  the  supposition  that 

ihft  vf^em  ^bicli  has  just  been  described  is  resorted  to.    But  ihe  coach  pro- 

|fnetor  is  not  airways  sufficiently  enli^tened,  or  good-hearted,  to  see  on  which 

ak  his  mterest  li»  ;  and  then  the  work  is  accomplished  by  the  overstrained 

cauxtion — ihe  injury — the  torture — the  destruction  of  the  team.    That  which 

atnie  o£  the  ooach-borse  is  equally  so  of  every  other.    Let  the  reader  apply  it 

to  his  own  animal,  and  act  as  humanity  and  interest  dictate* 

Many  a  horse  used  on  the  public  roads  is  unable  to  throw  all  his  natural 
power  or  weight  into  the  collar.  He  is  tender-footed— lame ;  but  he  is  bought 
at  little  price,  and  he  is  worked  on  the  brutal  and  abominable  principle,  that  he 
may  be  ^  whipped  mntnd.**  And  so,  apparently,  he  is.  At  first  he  sadly  halts ; 
but,  urged  by  the  torture  of  the  lash,  he  acquires  a  peculiar  habit  of  going.  The 
fiuilty  limb  appears  to  keep  pace  with  the  others,  but  no  stress  or  labour  is 
thrown  upon  it,  and  he  gradually  contrives  to  make  the  sound  limbs  perform 
among  them  ail  the  duties  of  the  unsound  one ;  and  thus  he  is  barbarously 
^'  whipped  sound,"  and  cruelty  is  undeservedly  rewarded. 

Afier  all,  however,  what  has  been  done  %  Three  legs  are  made  to  do  that 
which  was  almost  too  hard  a  task  for  four.  Then  they  must  be  most  inju- 
rioudy  strained,  and  soon  worn  out,  and  the  general  power  of  the  animal  must 
be  rapidly  exhausted,  and,  at  no  great  distance  of  time,  disease  and  death 
release  him  from  his  merciless  persecutors. 

It  is  said,  that  between  Glasgow  and  Edinburgh,  a  carrier  in  a  single  horse 
cart,  weighing  about  seven  hundredweight,  will  take  a  load  of  a  ton,  and  at  the 
rate  of  twenty-two  miles  in  a  day.  The  Normandy  carriers  travel  with  a  team 
of  four  horses,  and  ftom  fourteen  to  twenty-two  miles  in  a  day,  with  a  load  of 
ninety  hundred  weight. 

An  unparalleled  instance  of  the  power  of  a  horse  when  assisted  by  art,  was 
shown  near  Croydon.  The  Surrey  iron  railway  being  completed,  a  wager  was  laid 
between  two  gentlemen,  that  a  moderate-sized  horse  could  draw  thirty-six  tonp 
nx  miles  along  the  road — that  he  should  draw  the  weight  from  a  dead  puU,  as 
well  as  turn  it  round  the  occasional  windings  of  the  road.  A  numerous  party  of 
gentlemen  assembled  near  Merstham  to  see  this  extraordinary  triumph  of  art. 
Twelve  waggons  laden  with  stones,  each  waggon  weighing  above  three  tons, 
were  diained  together,  and  a  horse,  taken  promiscuously  from  the  timber  carts 
of  Mr.  Harwood,  was  yoked  to  the  train.  He  started  from  the  Fox  public- 
house,  near  Merstham,  and  drew  the  immense  chain  of  waggons,  with  apparent 
eaK,  almost  to  the  turnpike  at  Croydon,  a  distance  of  six  miles,  in  one  hour  and 
forty-one  minutes,  which  is  nearly  at  the  rate  of  four  miles  an  hour.  In  the 
coDxse  of  the  journey  he  was  stopped  four  times,  to  show  that  it  was  not  by  any 
advantage  of  descent  that  this  power  was  acquired ;  and  after  each  stoppage  he 
again  drew  off  the  chain  of  waggons  with  perfect  ease.  Mr.  Banks,  who  had 
wagered  on  the  power  of  the  horse,  then  desired  that  four  other  loaded  waggons 
should  be  added  to  the  cavalcade,  with  which  the  same  horse  again  started  and  with 
undiminished  pace.  Still  further  to  show  the  effect  of  tbe  railway  in  facilitating 
motion,  he  directed  the  attending  workmen,  to  the  number  of  fifty,  to  mount  on 
the  waggons,  and  the  horse  proceeded  without  the  least  distress ;  and,  ia  truth, 
there  appeared  to  be  scarcely  any  limitation  to  the  power  of  his  draught.  After 
the  trial  the  waggons  were  taken  to  the  weighing-machine,  and  it  appeared 
that  the  whole  weight  waa  as  follows :~ 

TOK.     CWT.      QR. 

Tivelve  Waggoni  fint  linked  together  .  .    38  4  2 

Foor  Ditto,  afterwardi  mtUched      •        •         .     .     13  2  0 

Suppowd  wngbt  of  fifty  labouren        ,        .        •      4  0  0 

55  6  2 
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The  Cleveland  horses  have  been  known  to  carry  more  than  seven  hundred 
pounds  sixty  miles  in  twenty-four  hours,  and  to  perform  this  journey  four 
times  in  a  week ;  and  mill- horses  have  carried  nine  hundred  and  ten  pounds  two 
or  three  miles. 

Horses  for  slower  draught,  and  sometimes  even  for  the  carriage,  are  produced 
from  the  Suffolk  Punch,  so  called  on  account  of  his  round  punchy  form.  He  is 
descended  from  the  Norman  stallion  and  the  Suffolk  cart  mare.  The  true  Suffolk, 


'.  ^ 
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like  the  Cleveland,  is  now  nearly  extinct.  It  stood  from  fifteen  to  sixteen  hands 
high,  of  a  sorrel  colour ;  was  large  headed  ;  low  shouldered,  and  thick  on  the 
withers ;  deep  and  round  chested  ;  long  backed ;  high  in  the  croup  ;  large  and 
strong  in  the  quarters ;  full  in  the  flanks ;  round  in  the  legs ;  and  short  in  the 
pasterns.  It  was  the  very  horse  to  throw  his  whole  weight  into  the  collar,  with 
sufficient  activity  to  do  it  effectually  and  hardihood  to  stand  a  long  day's  work. 

The  present  breed  possesses  many  of  the  peculiarities  and  good  qualities  of  its 
ancestors.  It  is  more  or  less  inclined  to  a  sorrel  colour ;  it  is  a  toller  horse ; 
higher  and  finer  in  the  shoulders;  and  is  a  cross  with  the  Yorkshire  half  or 
three-fourths  bred. 

The  excellence,  and  a  rare  one,  of  the  old  Suffolk — the  new  breed  has  not 
quite  lost  it-— consisted  in  nimbleness  of  action,  and  the  honesty  and  continuance 
with  which  he  would  exert  himself  at  a  dead  pull.  Many  a  good  draught-horse 
knows  well  what  he  can  effect ;  and,  after  he  has  attempted  it  and  failed,  no 
torture  of  the  whip  will  induce  him  to  strain  his  powers  beyond  their  natural 
extent.  The  Suffolk,  however,  would  tug  at  a  dead  pull  until  he  dropped.  It 
was  beautiful  to  see  a  team  of  true  Suffolks,  at  a  signal  from  the  driver,  and 
without  the  whip,  down  on  their  knees  in  a  moment,  and  dra<*  everything  before 
them.   Brutal  wagers  were  freriiicntly  lai  1  as  to  their  power  in  this  respect,  and 
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many  a  good  team' was  injared  and  ruined.  The  immense  power  of  the  Suffolk 
is  accounted  for  by  tlie  low  position  of  the  shoulder,  which  enables  him  to  throw 
80  much  of  his  weight  into  the  collar. 

Although  the  Punch  is  not  what  he  was,  and  the  Suffolk  and  Noi-folk  farmer 
can  no  longer  boast  of  ploughing  more  land  in  a  day  than  any  one  else,  this  is 
undoubtedly  a  valuable  breed. 

The  Duke  of  Richmond  obtained  many  excellent  carriage  horses,  with 
strength,  activity,  and  figure,  by  crossing  the  Suffolk  with  one  of  his  best  hunters. 

The  Suffolk  breed  is  in  great  request  in  the  neighbouring  counties  of  Norfolk 
and  Essex.  Mr.  Wakefield,  of  Bamham  in  Essex,  had  a  stallion  for  which  he 
was  offered  four  hundred  guineas. 

Tlio  Clydesdale  is  a  good  kind  of  draught  horse,  and  particularly  for 
farming  business  and  in  a  hilly  country.  It  derives  its  name  from  the  district 
on  the  Clyde,  in  Scotland,  where  it  is  principally  bred.  The  Clydesdale  hoi-sc 
owes  its  origin  to  one  of  the  Dukes  of  Hamilton,  who  crossed  some  of  the  best 
Lanark  mares  with  stallions  tliat  he  had  brought  from  Flanders.  The  Clydes- 
dale is  larger  than  the  Suffolk,  and  has  a  better  head,  a  longer  neck,  a  lighter 
carcase,  and  deeper  legs;  he  is  strong,  hardy,  pulling  true,  and  rarely  restive. 
The  southern  parts  of  Scotland  are  principally  supplied  from  this  district ;  and 
many  Clydesdales,  not  only  for  agricultural  purposes,  but  for  the  coach  and  the 
saddle,  find  their  "way  to  the  central,  and  even  southern  counties  of  England. 
Dealers  from  almost  eveiy  part  of  the  United  Kingdom  attend  the  markets  of 
Glasgfow  and  Rutherglen. 

Mr.  Low  says  that  '*  the  Clydesdale  horse  as  it  is  now  bred  is  .usually  sixteen 
hands  high.  The  prevailing  colour  is  black,  but  the  brown  or  bay  is  common, 
and  is  continually  gaining  upon  the  other,  and  the  grey  is  not  unfrcquently 
produced.  They  arc  longer  in  the  body  than  the  English  black  horse,  and  less 
weighty,  compact  and  muscular,  but  they  step  out  more  frccly,and  lia>c  a  more 
useful  action  for  ordinary  labour.  They  draw  steadily,  and  are  usually  free 
from  vice.  The  long  stride,  characteristic  of  the  breed,  is  partly  the  result  of 
conformation,  and  partly  of  habit  and  training ;  but,  however  produced,  it  adds 
greatly  to  the  usefiilness  of  the  horse,  both  on  the  road  and  in  the  fields.  No 
such  loads  are  known  to  be  drawn,  at  the  same  pace,  by  any  horses  in  the  king- 
dom, as  in  the  single-horse  carts  of  carriers  and  others  in  the  West  of  Scotland*." 

In  the  opinion  of  this  gentleman,  **  the  Clydesdale  horses,  although  inferior  in 
weight  and  physical  strength  to  the  black  hoi-se,  and  in  figure  and  showy  action 
to  the  bettor  class  of  the  draught  horses  of  Northumberland  and  Durham,  yet 
possess  properties  which  render  them  exceedingly  valuable  for  all  ordinary  uses. 
On  the  road  they  perform  tasks  that  can  scarcely  be  surpassed,  and  in  the  fields 
they  are  fi>und  steady,  doeile,  and  safet." 

The  Heavy  Black  Horse  is  the  last  variety  it  may  be  necessary  to  notice. 
It  is  bred  chiefly  in  the  midland  counties  from  Lincolnshire  to  Staffordshire. 
Many  are  bought  up  by  the  Surrey  and  Berkshire  farmers  at  two  years  old,~and, 
being  worked  moderately  until  they  are  four,  earning  their  keep  all  the  while, 
they  are  then  sent  to  the  London  market,  and  sold  at  a  profit  of  ten  or  twelve 
percent. 

It  would  not  answer  the  breeders  purpose  to  keep  them  until  they  are  fit 
for  town  work.  He  has  plenty  of  fillies  and  marcs  on  his  farm  for  every  purpose 
tliat  he  can  require ;  he  therefore  sells  them  to  a  person  nearer  the  metropolis, 
by  whom  they  are  gradually  trained  and  prepared.  The  traveller  has  probably 
wondered  to  see  four  of  these  enormous  animals  in  a  line  before  a  plough,  on  no 
very  heavy  soil,  and  where  two  lighter  horses  would  have  been  quite  sufficient. 
The  fieirmer  is  training  them  for  their  future  destiny ;   and  he  does  right  in  not 

*  Low'8  llluetralions,  p.  45.  t  lb.  p.  46. 
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requiring  the  exertion  of  all  their  strength,  for  their  bones  are  not  yet  perfectly 
formed,  nor  their  joints  knit;  and  were  he  to  urge  them  too  sererely,  he 
would  probably  injure  and  deform  them.  By  the  gentle  and  constant  exercise 
of  the  plough,  he  is  preparing  them  for  that  carUimied  and  equable  pull  at  the 
collar  which  is  afterwards  so  necessary.  These  horses  are  adapted  more  for 
parade  and  show,  and  to  gratify  the  desire  which  one  brewer  has  to  outvie 
his  neighbour,  than  for  any  peculiar  utility.  They  are  certainly  noble-looking 
animals,  with  their  round  fat  carcases,  and  their  sleek  coats,  and  the  evident 
pride  which  they  take  in  themselves ;  but  they  eat  a  great  deal  of  hay  and 
com,  and,  at  hard  and  long-continued  work,  they  would  be  completely  beaten  by 
a  team  of  active  muscular  horses  an  inch  and  a  half  lower. 

The  only  plea  which  can  be  uiged  in  their  £Eivour,  beside  their  noble  appear- 
ance, is,  that  as  shaft-horses,  over  the  badly-paved  streets  of  the  metropolis,  and 
with  the  immense  loads  they  often  have  beliind  them,  great  bulk  and  weight 
are  necessary  to  stand  the  unavoidable  battering  and  shaking.  Weight  must 
be  opposed  to  weight,  or  the  horse  would  sometimes  be  quite  thrown  oflF  his  legs. 
A  large  heavy  horse  must  be  in  the  shafts,  and  then  little  ones  before  him  would 
not  look  well. 

Certainly  no  one  has  walked  the  streets  of  London  without  pitying  the  poor 
thill- horse,  jolted  from  side  to  side,  and  exposed  to  many  a  bruise,  unless,  with 
admirable  cleverness,  he  accommodates  himself  to  every  motion ;  but,  at  the 
same  time,  it  must  be  evident,  that  bulk  and  fat  do  not  always  constitute  strength, 
and  that  a  compact  muscular  horse,  approaching  to  sixteen  hands  high,  would 
acquit  himself  far  better  in  such  a  situation.  The  dray-horse,  in  the  mere  act 
of  ascending  from  the  wharf,  may  display  a  powerful  effort,  but  he  afterwards 
makes  little  exertion,  much  of  lus  force  being  expended  in  transporting  his  own 
overgrown  carcase. 

This  horse  was  selected  from  the  noble  stock  of  dray-horses  belonging  to 
Messrs.  Barclay,  Perkins,  and  Co.,  London,  by  the  author  s  friend,  Mr.  E.  Braby. 
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While  he  is  a  fine  spedmen  of  this  breed,  he  affords  a  singular  illushi&tion 
of  the  mode  of  breeding  often  practised  with  respect  to  these  horses  and 
the  education  which  they  usdeigo.  He  was  bred  in  Leicestershire— his  gmnd- 
sure  was  a  Flanders-bred  horse,  and  his  gnnd-dam  a  Wiltshire  mare,— his  sire 
was  a  Wiltshire  horse,  and  his  dam  a  Berkshire  mare.  At  two  and  a  half 
years  old  he  was  sold  to  a  fiumer  and  dealer  in  Berkshire,  on  whose  grounds  he 
was  worked  until  he  was  four  and  a  half  years  old.  He  was  then  sold  at 
Abingdon  fair  to  the  dealer  from  whom  Messrs.  Barclay  purchased  him. 

These  heavy  horses,  howeyer,  are  bred  in  the  highest  perfection,  as  to  sixe^  in 
the  fens  of  Lincolnshire,  and  few  of  them  are  less  than  seventeen  hands  high  at 
two  and  a  half  years  old.  Neither  the  soil^  nor  the  produce  <^  the  soil,  is  better 
than  in  other  counties ;  on  the  contrary,  much  of  the  lower  part  of  Lincolnshire 
18  a  cold,  hungry  clay.  The  true  explanation  of  the  matter  is,  that  there  are 
certain  situations  better  suited  than  others  to  different  kinds  of  farming,  and  the 
breeding  of  different  animals ;  and  that  not  altogether  depending  on  richness  of 
soil  or  pasture.  The  principal  art  of  the  farmer  is,  to  find  out  what  will  best 
suit  his  soil,  and  make  the  produce  of  it  most  valuable. 

The  Lincolnshire  colts  are  also  sold  to  the  Wiltshire  and  Berkshire  dealers, 
as  are  those  that  are  bred  in  Warwickshire  and  Berkshire,  at  two  years,  or 
sometimes  only  one  year  old,  and  worked  until  the  age  of  four  or  five  years. 

A  dray-horse  should  have  a  broad  breast,  and  thick  and  upright  shoulders, 
(the  more  upright  the  collar  stands  on  him  the  better,)  a  low  forehand,  deep 
and  round  barrel,  loins  broad  and  high,  ample  quarters,  thick  fore-arms  and 
thighs,  short  legs,  round  hoofs  broad  at  the  heels,  and  soles  not  too  fiat.  The 
great  fault  of  the  large  dray-horse  is  his  slowness.  This  is  so  much  in  the 
breed,  that  even  the  discipline  of  the  ploughman,  who  would  be  better  pleased 
to  get  through  an  additional  rood  in  the  day,  cannot  permanently  quicken  him. 
Surely  the  breeder  might  obviate  this.  Let  a  dray-mare  be  selected,  as  perfect 
as  can  be  obtained.  Let  her  bo  put  to  the  strongest,  largest,  most  compact, 
thorough-bred  horse.  If  the  produce  is  a  filly,  let  her  be  covered  by  a  superior 
dray-horse,  and  the  result  of  this  cross,  if  a  colt,  will  be  precisely  the  animal 
required  to  breed  from. 

The  largest  of  this  heavy  breed  of  black  horses  are  used  as  dray-horses.  The 
next  in  size  are  sold  as  waggon^horses ;  and  a  smaller  variety,  and  with  more 
blood,  constitutes  a  considerable  part  of  our  cavalry^  and  is  likewise  devoted  to 
undertakers'  work*. 

All  our  heavy  draught  horses,  and  some  even  of  the  lighter  kind,  have  been 
lately  much  crossed  by  the  Flanders  breed,  and  with  evident  improvement. 
Little  Jias  been  lost  in  depth  and  bulk  of  carcase ;  but  the  forehand  has  been 
raised,  the  legs  have  been  flattened  and  deepened,  and  very  much  has  been  gained 
in  activity.  The  slow  heavy  black,  with  his  two  miles  and  a  half  an  hour,  has 
been  changed  into  a  lighter,  but  yet  exceedingly  powerful  horse,  that  will 
step  four  miles  in  the  same  time,  with  perfect  ease,  and  has  conuderably  more 
endurance. 

This  is  the  very  system,  as  already  described,  which  has  been  adopted,  and 
with  so  much  success,  in  the  blood-horse,  and  has  made  the  English  racer 
and  hunter,  and  the  English  horse  generally,  what  they  are.    As  the  racer  is 

•  Mr.  Bell,  'in  his  **  Hiitoiy  of  Britwh  the  draymen  exercise  over  their  gigantic  horses. 

Qaadnipedt/*  Tory  tmly  observes,  that  *<  the  I  have  often  watched  the  facility  with  which 

docility  of  this  hreed  ia  aa  complete,  although  one  of  them  will  back  a  waggoD  into  ft  narrow 

not  perhaps  so  showy,  as  that  of  the  lighter  and  street  or  archway,  but  a  few  inches  wider  than 

more  active  kinds ;  and  few  persons  can  havo  the  vehicle  itself,  and  guided  only  by  the  voico 

long  walked  the  streeU  of  the  metropolis,  of  the  carman,  aided  perhaps  by  a  few  slight 

without  witnessing  the  complete  control  which  movements  of  his  hand." 
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principally  or  purely  of  Eastern  origin,  so  has  the  English  draught  horse  sprang 
chiefly  from  Flemish  hlood,  and  to  that  blood  the  agriculturist  has  recourse 
for  the  perfection  of  the  breed.  For  the  dray,  the  spirit  waggon,  and  not  too 
licavy  loads,  and  for  road  work  generally,  a  cross  with  the  Flanders  will  be 
advantageous ;  but  if  the  enormous  heavy  horse  must  be  used  in  the  coal- 
wnggon,  or  the  dray,  we  must  leave  our  midland  black,  with  all  his  unwieldy 
bulk  untouched. 

As  an  ordinary  beast  of  lighter  draught,  and  particularly  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  London,  the  worn-out  hackney  and  the  refuse  of  the  coach,  and  even  of 
the  hackney-coach,  is  used.  In  the  hay-markets  of  Whitechapel  and  Camden 
Town  ai-e  continually  seen  wretched  teams,  that  would  disgrace  the  poorest 
district  of  the  poorest  country.  The  small  farmer  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
metropolis,  himself  strangely  inferior  to  the  small  farmer  elsewhere,  has  too 
easy  access  to  that  sink  of  cruelty,  Smithfield.  They  who  are  unacquainted  with. 
this  part  of  the  country,  would  scarcely  think  it  possible,  that  on  the  forests  and 
commons  within  a  few  miles  of  London,  as  many  ragged,  wild,  mongrel  hones 
are  to  be  found,  as  in  any  district  of  the  United  Kingdom,  and  a  good  horso  is 
scarcely  by  any  chance  bred  there. 

GALLOWAYS  AND  PONIES. 

A  horse  between  thirteen  and  fourteen  hands  in  height  is  called  a  Galloway, 
from  a  beautiful  breed  of  little  horses  once  found  in  tlie  south  of  Scotland,  on 
the  shore  of  the  Sohvay  Firth,  but  now  sadly  degenerated,  and  almost  lost, 
thi*ough  the  attempts  of  the  ^Einncr  to  obtain  a  larger  kind,  and  better  adapted 
for  the  purposes  of  agriculture.  There  is  a  tradition  in  that  country,  that  the 
breed  is  of  Spanish  extraction,  some  horses  having  escaped  from  one  of  the 
vessels  of  the  Grand  Armada,  that  was  wrecked  on  the  neighbouring  coast. 
This  district,  however,  so  eariy  as  the  time  of  Edward  I.,  supplied  that  monarch 
with  a  great  number  of  hoi:scs. 

The  pure  galloway  was  said  to  be  nearly  fourteen  hands  high,  and  sometimes 
more ;  of  a  bright  bay,  or  brown,  with  black  legs,  small  head  and  neck,  and 
peculiarly  deep  and  clean  legs.  It  qualities  w^ere  speed,  stoutness,  and  sure- 
footedness  over  a  very  rugged  and  mountainous  country. 

Some  remains  of  the  old  galloways  arc  still  to  be  met  with  in  the  Isle  of 
Mull ;  but  they  arc  altogether  neglected,  and  fast  degenerating  from  admixture 
with  inferior  breeds. 

Dr.  Anderson  thus  describes  the  galloway : — "  There  was  once  a  breed  of 
small  elegant  horses  in  Scotland,  similar  to  those  of  Iceland  and  Sweden,  and 
wliicli  were  known  by  the  name  of  galloways ;  the  best  of  which  sometimes 
reached  the  height  of  fourteen  hands  and  a  half.  One  of  tliis  description  I 
possessed,  it  having  been  bought  for  my  use  when  a  boy.  In  point  of  elegance 
of  shape  it  was  a  perfect  picture ;  and  in  disposition  was  gentle  and  compliant. 
It  moved  almost  with  a  wish,  and  never  tired.  I  rode  this  little  creature  for 
twenty-five  years,  and  twice  in  that  time  I  rode  a  hundi'ed  and  fifty  miles  at 
a  stretch,  without  stopping,  except  to  bait,  and  that  not  for  above  an  hour  at 
a  time.  It  came  in  £.t  the  last  stage  with  as  much  ease  and  alacrity  as  it  tra- 
velled the  first.  I  could  have  undertaken  to  have  performed  on  this  beast, 
when  it  wbb  in  its  prime,  sixty  miles  a  day  for  a  twelvemonth,  running  without 
any  extraordinary  exertion." 

In  1754,  Mr.  Corkers  galloway  went  one  hundred  miles  a  day,  for  three 
successive  days,  over  the  Newmarket  coui'se,  and  without  the  slightest  disti-css. 

A  galloway,  belonging  to  Mr.  Sinclair,  of  Kirby-Lonsdale,  pcrfonned  at 
(Carlisle  the  extraordinary  feat  of  a  thousand  miles  in  a  thousand  hours. 
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Many  of  t]ie  galloways  now  in  use  are  procured  either  from  Wales  or  the 
New  Forest ;  but  they  have  materially  diminished  in  number. 

Old  Marsk,  before  liis  value  was  known,  contributed  to  the  improyement  of 
the  Hampshire  breed ;  and  the  Welsh  ponies  are  said  to  be  indebted  to  tho 
celebrated 'Merlin  for  much  of  their  form  and  qualities. 

The  modem  New-foresters^  notwithstanding  their  Marsk  blood,  are  generally 
Hl-made,  laige-headed,  short-necked,  and  ragged-hipped ;  but  hardy,  safe,  and 
useful,  with  much  of  their  ancient  spirit  and  speed,  and  all  their  old  paces.  The 
catching  of  these  ponies  is  as  great  a  trial  of  skill  as  the  hunting  of  the  wild 
horse  on  the  Pampas  of  South  America,  and  a  greater  one  of  patience. 

The  WMi  pony  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  little  animals  that  can  be 
imagined.  He  Ims  a  small  head,  high  withers,  deep  yet  round  barrel,  short 
joints,  flat  legs,  and  good  round  feet  He  will  live  on  any  fare,  and  will  never 
tire*. 

A  great  many  ponies  of  little  value  used  to  be  reared  on  the  Wildmoor  fens, 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Boston,  in  Lincolnsliire.  They  seldom  reached  thirteen 
hands ;  the  head  was  large  and  the  forehand  low,  the  back  straight,  the  leg 
flat  and  good ;  but  the  foot,  even  for  a  Lincolnshire  pony,  unnaturally  large. 


♦  Pony-hanting  used  to  be  one  of  tho  fa- 
▼onrile  amasemcnts  of  tho  Welsh  tarmera  and 
peasantry^  a  century  and  a  half  ago,  and  it  has 
not,  even  now,  fallen  altogether  into  disuse. 
The  following  story  of  one  of  these  expcdiliona 
is  founded  on  fact  :— 

*^  A  farmer  named  Fliigo  Garonwy,  lived  in 
tho  neighbourhood  of  Uweyn  Georie.  Al- 
ibongh  he  handled  the  sniall  tilt  plough^  and 
other  Arming  tools  in  their  due  season,  yet 
the  catching  of  the  merlyn,  tho  fox,  and 
the  hare,  were  more  congenial  pursuits ;  and 
the  tumbles  and  thumps  which  he  received, 
and  from  which  no  pony-hunter  was  exempt, 
served  but  to  attach  him  to  the  sport.  Rn^ed, 
however,  as  the  Merioneddshiro  coast  and  its 
environs  were,  and  abounding  with  precipices 
and  morasses,  he  sometimes  experienced  worse 
mishaps — and  so  it  happened  with  Garonwy. 

*'  He  set  out  one  morning  with  his  lasso 
coiled  round  his  wvstj  and  attended  by  two 
hardy  dependants  and  their  greyhounds.  The 
lasso  was  then  &milisr  to  the  Welshman,  and 
as  adroitly  managed  by  him  as  by  any  guaco  on 
the  plains  of  South  America.  As  the  hunters 
climbed  the  mountain's  brow,  the  distant  herd 
of  ponies  took  alarm — sometimes  galloping 
onwards,  and  then  suddenly  halting  and  wheel- 
ing round,  snorting  as  if  in  defiance  of  the  in- 
truders, and  furiously  pawing  the  ground. 
Garonwy,  with  the  assistance  of  his  servants 
and  the  greyhounds,  contrived  to  coop  them  op 
in  a  corner  of  the  hills,  where  perpendicular 
rocks  prevented  their  escape. 

**  Already  had  he  captured  three  of  the  most 
beautiful  little  fellows  in  the  world,  which  he 
expected  to  sell  for  4/.  or  5/.  ea3h  at  the  next 
BaU  fiur— to  him  a  considerable  sum,  and 
amoantiiq;  to  a  fourth  of  the  annual  rent 
which  he  paid  for  his  sheep-walk.  There  re- 
mained, however,  one  most  untameable  crea- 
ture, whose  crested  mane,  and  flowing  tul,&nd 
wild  eye,  and  distended  nostril,  showed  that  he 


was  a  perfect  Bucephalus  of  the  hills;  nor,  in- 
deed, was  it  safe  to  attack  him  in  tho  ordinary 
way.  Many  of  the  three-year-olds  had  been 
kno^vn  to  break  the  legs  of  their  pursuers,  and 
some  had  been  dismounted  and  trampled  to 
death. 

*^  Garonwy  was  determined  to  give  tho 
noble  fellow  a  chase  over  the  liills,  and  so  over- 
come him  by  fatigue  before  tho  lasso  was 
flung.  The  dogs  were  unslipped,  and  off  they 
went,  swiffc  as  the  winds,  Garonwy  following, 
and  tho  two  assistants  posted  on  a  neiglibour- 
ing  eminence.  Vain  was  tho  effort  to  tire  the 
merlyn.  Hugo,  naturally  impatient,  and 
without  woitiog  to  ascertain  that  the  coiis 
were  all  clear,  flung  the  lasso  over  the  head 
of  the  wild  horse.  Tho  extremity  of  the  cord 
was  twisted  round  his  own  body,  and  tighten- 
ing as  the  animal  struggled,  the  compression 
became  unsupportable,  and,  at  length,  in  spite 
of  every  effort  to  disengage  himself,  Garonwy 
was  dragged  from  his  horse. 

**The  afl^righted  merlyn  finding  himself 
manacled  by  the  rope,  darted  off  with  all  tho 
speed  of  which  he  was  capable,  dr.igijing  poor 
Garouwy  over  the  rocky  ground  and  stunted 
brushwood.  This  occurred  at  some  distanco 
from  the  men.  They  called  in  their  dogs  that 
the  speed  of  tho  merlyn  might  not  be  in- 
creased, but  ere  they  could  arrive  at  the  spot 
at  which  the  accident  happened,  the  horse  and 
the  man  had  vanished.  Whether  the  sufferings 
of  the  hunter  were  protracted,  or  he  was  dashed 
against  some  friendly  rock  at  the  commence- 
ment  of  this  honible  race,  was  never  known  ; 
but  the  wild  animal,  frenzied  and  blinded  by 
terror,  rushed  over  a  beetling  cliff,  at  a  consi- 
derable distance,  overhanging  the  sea-shore, 
and  the  hunter  and  the  horse  were  found  at 
the  bottom,  a  mis-shapen  semblance  of  what 
they  had  been  when  living." —CflinMa?* 
Quarterly  Magazine, 
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They  were  applied  to  ^ery  inferior  purposes  even  on  the  fens,  and  were 
unequal  to  hard  and  flinty  and  hilly  roads.  The  breed  became  generally 
neglected,  and,  at  no  vezy  distant  time,  will  be  almost  extinct. 

The  Exmoor  ponies^  fdthough  generally  ugly  enough,  are  hardy  and  useful. 
A  well-known  sportsman  says,  that  he  rode  one  of  them  half-a-dozen  miles, 
and  never  felt  such  power  and  action  in  so  small  a  compass  before.  To  show 
his  accomplishments,  he  was  turned  over  a  gate  at  least  eight  inches  higher 
than  his  back ;  and  his  owner,  who  rides  fourteen  stone,  travelled  on  him  from 
Bristol  to  South  Molton,  eighty-six  miles,  beating  the  coach  which  runs  the 
same  road. 

The  horses  which  are  still  used  in  Devonshire,  and  particularly  in  the 
western  and  southern  districts,  under  the  denomination  of  Pack-horses,  arc 
a  larger  variety  of  the  Exmoor  or  Dartmoor  breed.  The  saddle-horBes  of 
Devonshire  arc  mostly  procured  from  the  more  eastern  counties. 

There  are  still  some  farms  in  the  secluded  districts  in  that  beautiful  part  of 
the  kingdom  on  which  there  is  not  a  pair  of  wheels.  Hay,  com,  straw,  fuel, 
stones,  dung,  lime,  are  carried  on  horseback ;  and  in  harvest,  sledges  drawn  by 
oxen  and  horses  are  employed.  This  was  probably,  in  early  times,  the  mode  of 
conveyance  throughout  the  kingdom ;  but  it  is  now  rapidly  getting  into  disuse 
even  in  Devonshire. 

There  is  on  Dartmoor  a  race  of  ponies  much  in  request  in  that  vicinity, 
being  sure-footed  and  hardy,  and  admirably  calculated  to  scramble  over  the 
rough  roads  and  dreary  wilds  of  that  mountainous  district.  The  Dartmoor  pony 
is  laiger  than  the  Exmoor,  and,  if  possible,  uglier.  He  exists  there  almost  in  a 
state  of  nature.  The  late  Captain  Colgrave,  governor  of  the  prison,  had  agrcat  desire 
to  possess  one  of  them  of  somewhat  superior  figure  to  its  fellows ;  and,  having 
several  men  to  assist  him,  they  separated  it  from  the  herd.  They  drove  it  on 
some  rocks  by  the  side  of  a  tor  (an  abrupt  pointed  hill).  A  man  followed  on 
horseback,  while  the  captain  stood  below  watching  the  chase.  The  little 
animal  being  driven  into  a  comer,  leaped  completely  over  the  man  and  hone, 
and  escaped. 

The  Highland  pony  is  far  inferior  to  the  galloway.  The  head  is  lai^ ;  he 
is  low  before,  long  in  the  back,  short  in  the  legs,  upright  in  the  pasterns,  rather 
slow  In  his  paces,  and  not  pleasant  to  ride,  except  in  the  canter.  His  habits 
make  him  hardy ;  for  he  is  rarely  housed  in  the  summer  or  the  winter.  The 
Rev.  Mr.  Hall,  in  his  ^'  Travels  in  Scotland,"  says,  ''  that  when  these  animals 
come  to  any  boggy  piece  of  ground,  they  first  put  their  nose  to  it,  and  then 
pat  on  it  in  a  pectdiar  way  with  one  of  their  fore-feet ;  and  from  the  sound 
and  feel  of  the  ground,  they  know  whether  it  will  bear  them.  They  do  the 
same  with  ice,  and  determine  in  a  minute  whether  they  will  proceed." 

The  ShetUuid  pony^  called  in  Scotland  sheUie^  an  inhabitant  of  the  extremest 
northern  Scottish  Isles,  is  a  very  diminutive  animal — sometimes  not  more  than 
seven  hands  and  a  half  in  height,  and  rarely  exceeding  nine  and  a  half. 

He  is  often  exceedingly  beautiful,  with  a  small  head,  good-tempered  coun- 
tenance, a  short  neck,  fine  towards  the  throttle,  shoulders  low  and  thick — in  so 
little  a  creature  fax  from  being  a  blemish — back  short,  quarters  expanded  and 
powerful,  legs  flat  and  fine,  and  pretty  round  feet.  These  ponies  possess  immense 
strength  for  their  size ;  will  fatten  upon  almost  anything ;  and  are  perfectly 
docile.  One  of  them,  nine  hands  (or  three  feet)  in  height,  carried  a  man  of 
twelve  stone  forty  miles  in  one  day. 

A  friend  of  the  author  was,  not  long  ago,  presented  with  one  of  these  elegant 
little  animals.  He  was  several  miles  from  home,  and  puzzled  how  to  convey 
his  newly-acquired  property.  The  Shetlander  was  scarcely  more  than  seven 
hands  high,  and  as  docile  as  he  was  beautiful.    ^'  Can  we  not  cany  him  in  your 
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chttser  Bttid  his  friend.  The  stniige  experiment  was  tried.  The  sheltie  was 
placed  in  the  bottom  of  the  gig,  and  covered  up  as  well  as  could  be  managed 
with  the  apron ;  a  few  bits  of  bread  kept  him  qniet ;  and  thus  he  was  safely 
eonyeyed  away,  and  exhibited  the  curious  i^ectade  of  a  horse  riding  in  a  gig. 


1 V'  r. 

THE 

81IRTLAND 

POKV. 

In  the  southern  parts  of  the  kingdom  the  Shetlandcrs  have  a  very  pleasing 
appearance  harnessed  to  a  light  garden-chair,  or  carrying  an  almost  baby-rider. 
There  are  several  of  them  now  running  in  Windsor  Park. 


THE  IRISH  HORSE. 

In  some  of  the  rich  grazing  counties,  as  Meath  and  Roscommon,  a  large,  long 
blood-horse  is  reared,  of  considerable  value.  He  seldom  has  the  elegance  of 
the  English  horse ;  he  is  larger-headed,  more  leggy,  ragged-hipped,  angular, 
yet  with  great  power  in  the  quarters,  much  depth  beneath  the  knee,  stout  and 
hardy,  full  of  fire  and  courage,  and  an  excellent  leaper.  It  is  not,  however, 
the  leaping  of  the  English  horse,  striding  as  it  were  over  a  low  fence,  and 
stretched  at  his  full  length  over  a  higher  one ;  it  is  the  proper  jump  of  the 
deer,  beautiful  to  look  at,  difficult  to  sit,  and,  both  in  height  and  extent, 
unequalled  by  (he  English  horse. 

The  common  Irish  horse  is  generally  smaller  than  the  English.  He  is  stinted 
in  his  growth ;  for  the  poverty  and  custom  of  the  country  have  imposed  upon 
him  much  hard  work  at  a  time  when  he  is  unfit  for  labour  of  any  kind.  He  is 
also  deficient  in  speed. 

There  are  veiy  few  horses  in  the  agricultural  districts  of  Ireland  exclusively 
devoted  to  draught.  The  minute  division  of  the  farms  renders  it  impossible 
for  them  to  be  kept.  Tlie  occupier  even  of  a  good  Irish  fium  wants  a  horse 
that  shall  carry  him  to  market,  and  draw  his  small  car,  and  perform  every 
kind  of  drudgeiy — a  horse  of  all- work ;  therefore  the  thorough  draught-horse, 
whether  Leicester  or  SufiFolk,  is  rarely  found. 
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If  we  look  to  the  commerce  of  Ireland,  there  are  few  etage-waggotifl,  or 
drays  with  large  cattle  belonging  to  them,  bat  almost  everything  is  done  by 
one-horse  carts.  In  the  north  of  Ireland  some  stout  horses  &re  employed  in 
tJie  carriage  of  linen ;  but  the  majority  of  the  garrons  used  in  agriculture  or 
commercial  pursuits  are  miserable  and  half-starved  animals.  In  the  north  it 
is  somewhat  better.  There  is  a  native  breed  in  Ulster,  hardy,  and  sore-footed^ 
but  with  little  pretension  to  beauty  or  speed*. 


CHAPTER  V. 
THE  ZOOLOGICAL  CLASSIFICATION  OF  THE  HORSE. 


There  are  so  many  thoutend  species  of  living  beings,  some  so  much  resem- 
bling each  other,  and  others  so  strangely  and  altogether  different,  that  it  would 
have  been  impossible  to  have  arranged  them  in  any  order,  or  to  have  given  any 
description  that  could  be  understood,  had  not  naturalists  agreed  on  certain 
peculiarities  of  foi-m  which  should  characterise  certain  classes,  and  other  lesser 
peculiarities  again  subdividing  these  classes. 

The  first  division  of  animals  is  into  vertdfrated  and  invert^rafed. 

Fertcbrated  animals  are  those  which  have  a  cranium,  or  bony  cavity  contain- 
ing the  brain,  and  a  succession  of  bones  called  the  spine,  and  the  divisions  of  it 
named  vertt^rce,  proceeding  from  the  cranium,  and  containing  a  prolongation  of 
tlie  brain,  denominated  the  spinal  marrow. 

Invertisbrated  animals  are  those  which  have  no  vertebra. 

The  horse,  then,  belongs  to  the  division  vertehrated,  because  he  has  a  cranium 
or  skull,  and  a  spine  or  range  of  vertebrsB  proceeding  from  it. 

The  vertebrated  animals  are  exceedingly  numerous.  They  include  man, 
quadrupeds  of  all  kinds,  birds,  fishes,  and  many  reptiles.  We  naturally  look 
for  some  subdivision,  and  a  very  simple  line  of  distinction  is  soon  presented. 
Certain  of  these  vertebrated  animals  have  mammas  or  teata,  with  which  the 
females  suckle  their  young.  The  human  female  has  two,  the  mare  has  two, 
the  cow  four,  the  bitch  ten  or  twelve,  and  the  sow  more  than  twelve. 

This  class  of  vertebrated  animals  having  mammas  or  teats  is  called  mammalia; 
and  the  horse  belongs  to  the  division  vertebrata,  and  the  class  mammalia. 

•  Pinkerton,  In  the  second  volume  of  hii  naturedly  and  well ;  but  we  were  now  come  to 

Travels,  gives  a  curious  account  of  the  state  of  a  difficult  part  of  the  road,  even  the  top  of  a 

the  Irish  hones  in  the  island  of  Raghery,  on  very  rugged   precipice.      He  was  evidently 

the  northern  coast  of  Antrim,  early  in  the  last  fri|^tened,  and  after  many  attempU  to  shake 

century.      A  government  survey  of  the  coast  off  his  fear,  he  xefuced  to  proceed  another  step, 

was  taken  at  that  time.    "  Yon  must  know/*  The  reasoning  process  in  his  mind  was  evident 

says  the  writer,  « that  it  was  but  the  other  enough,  and  often  amused  me  afterwards  : — 

day  that  the  people  of  Raghery  recollected  that  <  You  may  have  your  whim  when  you  cannot 

a  road  might  be  of  some  convenience  to  them,  do  either  you  or  myself  much  harm,  but  I  do 

BO  that  in  our  excursion  we  wero  obliged  to  not  choose  to  risk  my  neck  for  you  or  for  any 

follow  the  old  custom  of  riding  over  prcdpices  one.'      Tlie  bridle  wai  taken  off,  he  selected 

that  would  not  appear  contemptible  even  to  a  his  own  path,  and  the  rider  was  carried  over  an 

man  that  enjoyed  the  use  of  his  legs.     It  exceedingly  dangerous  heap  of  rocks,  with  a 

seems  that  my  horse,  though  fifteen  or  sixteen  degree  of  caution  which  Mr.  Pinkc«lon  could 

years  old,  had  never  before  felt  a  bridle  in  his  not  help  admiring  in  the  midst  of  his  terror." 
mouth.     He  had,   however,  borne  it  good- 
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The  class  mammalia  is  still  exceedingly  large,  and  we  must  again  subdivide 
it-  It  is  stated  (Library  of  Entertainiiig  Knowledge,  vol.  i.  p.  13)  that  "  this 
class  of  quadrupeds,  or  mammiferous  quadrupeds,  admits  of  a  division  into  two 

^^  I.  Those  whose  extremities  are  divided  into  fingers  or  toes,  scientifically 
called  unguicuhtOy  from  the  Latin  word  'for  nail;  and  II.  Those  wlioso 
extremities  are  hoofed,  scientifically  called  unguktia^  from  the  Latin  word  for 
hoof. 

"The  extremities  of  the  first  are  armed  with  claw&or  nails,  which  enable 
them  to  grasp,  to  climb,  or  to  burrow.  The  extremities  of  the  second  tribe  are 
employed  merely  to  support  and  move  the  body." 

The  extremities  of  the  horse  are  covered  with  a  hoof  by  which  the  body  is 
supported,  and  with  which  he  cannot  grasp  anything,  and  thei-efore  he  belongs 
to  tlie  tribe  ungulata  or  hoofed. 

But  there  is  a  great  variety  of  hoofed  animals.  The  elephant,  the  rhinoceros, 
the  hippopotamus,  the  swine,  the  horse,  the  sheep,  the  deer,  and  many  others, 
are  unguiaied  or  hoofed;  they  admit,  however,  of  an  easy  division.  Some  of 
them  masticate,  or  chew  their  food,  and  it  is  unmediately  received  into  the 
stomach  and  digested ;  but  in  others  the  food,  previous  to  digestion,  undergoes 
a  very  angular  process.  It  is  returned  to  the  mouth  to  be  remasticatcd,  or 
chewed  f^ain.  These  are  called  ruminantia^  or  ruminants^  from  the  food  being 
returned  from  one  of  the  stomachs  (for  they  have  four),  called  tho  rumen  or 
paunch,  for  the  purpose  of  remastication. 

The  ungulata  that  do  not  ruminate  are,  somewhat  improperly,  called  pachy^ 
dermata^  from  the  thickness  of  their  skins.  The  horse  does  not  ruminate,  and 
therefore  belongs  to  the  order  pachydermaia. 

The  pachydermata  who  have  only  one  toe  belong  to  the  family  solipeda-^^ 
nngle^footed.  Therefore  the  horse  ranks  under  the  division  vcrtebrata — tho 
class  mammalia — the  tribe  ungulata — the  order  pachydermata — and  the  family 
solipeda. 

The  solipeda  consist  of  several  species^  as  tho  horse,  the  ass,  the  mule,  and 
the  quagga. 

First  stands  the  Equus  Caballvs,  or  Co&imon  Norsk. 

Animals  are  likewise  distinguished  according  to  the  number,  description,  and 
situation  of  their  teeth.  The  horse  has  six  indaors  or  cutting  teeth  in  the 
front  of  each  jaw ;  and  one  canine  tooth  or  tusk. 

On  each  side,  above  and  below — at  some  distance  from  the  incisors,  and 
behind  the  canines,  and  with  some  intervening  space — are  six  molar  teeth,  or 
grinders;  and  these  molar  teeth  have  flat  crowns,  with  ridges  of  enamel,  and 
that  enamel  penetrating  into  the  substance  of  the  tooth. 

The  whole  is  thus  represented  by  natural  historians  :— 

Horse. — Incisors  -.,  canines  Iml,  molar  5z^.    Total,  forty  teeth. 
6  1—1  6-6  ^ 

To  this  short  chapter  we  may  properly  append  Thb  Skeleton  of  this 

IIORSE. 
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A  The  Head. 

a   The  posterior  maxillary  or  under  jaw. 

b    The  superior  maxillary  or  upper  jaw.     A  little  lower  down  than  the  letter  ita.foramen, 

through  which  pass  the  nerves  and  blood-vessels  which  chiefly  supply  the  lower  part 

of  the  face. 
c   The  orhit,  or  cavity  containing  the  eye. 
d   The  nasal  bones,  or  bones  of  the  nose. 

e   The  suture  dividing  the  parietal  bones  below  from  the  occipital  bones  above. 
/   The  inferior  maxillary  bone,  containing  the  upper  incisor  teeth. 
B  The  Seven  Cervical  Vertebrse,  or  bones  of  the  neck. 
C  The  Eighteen  Dorsal  Vertebrae,  or  bones  of  the  back. 
D  The  Six  Lumbar  Yertebnc,  or  bones  of  the  loins. 
E  The  Five  Sacral  Vertebne,  or  bones  of  the  haunch. 
F  The  Caudal  Vertebra),  or  bones  of  the  tail,  generally  about  fifteen. 
G  The  Scapula,  or  shoulder-blade. 
H  The  Sternum,  or  fore-part  of  the  chest. 
I    The  Costse  or  ribs,  seven  or  eight  articulating  with  the  sternum,  and  called  the  true  rids, 

and  ten  or  eleven  united  together  by  cartilage,  called  the  false  ribi, 
J    The  Humerus,  or  upper  bone  of  the  arm. 
K  The  Radius,  or  upper  bone  of  the  arm. 

L  The  Ulna,  or  elbow.   The  point  of  the  elbow  is  called  the  Olecranon. 
M  The  Carpus  or  knee,  consisting  of  seven  bones. 
N  The  metacarpal  bones.  The  lai^r  metacarpal  or  cannon  or  shank  in  front,  and  the  smaller 

metacarpal  or  splcnt  bone  behind. 
ff  The  fore  pastern  and  foot,  consisting  of  the  Os  Suffnginis,  or  the  upper  and  lai^r  pastern 

bone,  with  the  sesamoid  bones  behind,  articulating  with  the  cannon  and  greater 

pastern ;  the  Os  Coronae,  or  lesser  pastern ;  the  Os  Pedis  or  coffin  bone  ;  and  the  Os 

Naviculare,  or  navicular,  or  shuttlo-bone,  not  seen,  and  articulating  with  the  smaller 

pastern  and  coffin  bones. 
h   The  corresponding  bones  of  the  hind-feet. 

O  The  Haunch,  consisting  of  throe  portions,  the  Ilium,  the  Ischium,  and  the  Pubis. 
P  The  Femur  or  thigh. 
Q  The  stifle  joint  with  the  Patella. 

R  The  Tibia  or  proper  leg  bone — behind  is  a  small  bone  called  the  fibula. 
S   The  Tarsus  or  hock,  composed  of  six  bones.     The  prominent  port  is  the  OsJL/alcis,  or  poitil 

of  the  hock.  '     . 

T  The  Metatarsals  of  the  hind  leg. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 
THE  SENSORIAL  FUNCTION. 


fieAunPuL  as  is  the  hone,  and  identified  so  much  with  our  pleasaic  and  our 
{nofit,  he  has  been  the  object  of  ahnost  universal  regard ;  and  there  are  few 
penona  who  do  not  pretend  to  be  somewhat  oompetent  jadgea  of  his  form, 
qualities,  and  worth.  From  the  nobleman,  with  his  nnmerons  and  valnable 
stad,  to  the  meanest  helper  in  the  stable,  there  is  scarcely  a  man  who  would 
not  be  offended  if  he  were  thought  altogeUier  ignorant  of  horse-flesh.  There  is 
no  subject  on  which  ho  is  so  poeitiTe ;  there  is  no  subject  on  which,  generally 
speaking,  he  is  so  deficient ;  and  there  are  few  horses  on  some  points  of  which 
these  pretended  and  self-sufficient  judges  would  not  give  a  totally  opposite 
opinion. 

The  truth  is,  that  this  supposed  knowledge  is  rarely  founded  on  principle,  or 
the  result  of  the  slightest  acquaintance  with  the  actual  structure  of  the  animal 
—the  form  and  connexion  of  parts  on  which  strength,  or  fleetness,  or  stoutness, 
must  necessarily  depend. 

In  speaking  of  the  structure  of  this  animal,  and  the  points  which  guide  the 
opinion  of  real  judges  of  him,  we  shall,  as  briefly  and  as  simply  as  we  are  able, 
explain  those  fundamental  principles  on  which  his  usefulness  and  beauty  must 
depend.  We  require  one  kind  of  horse  for  slow  and  heavy  draught,  and  another 
for  lighter  and  quicker  work ;  one  as  a  pleasant  and  safe  roadster — another,  with 
more  speed  and  equal  continuance,  as  a  hunter — and  another  still  is  wanted  for 
the  race-course.  What  is  the  peculiarity  of  structure — what  are  the  particular 
points  that  will  fit  each  for  his  proper  business,  and,  to  a  certain  degree,  unfit 
him  for  evexy thing  else?  The  fanner  will  require  a  horse  of  ail-work^  that  can 
carry  him  to  market  and  take  him  round  his  farm— -on  which  he  can  occasion- 
ally ride  for  pleasure,  and  which  he  must  sometimes  degrade  to  the  dung-cart 
or  the  harrow.  What  combination  of  powers  will  enable  the  animal  to  discharge 
most  of  these  duties  well,  and  all  of  them  to  a  certain  extent  profitably  ? 

Much  time  spent  among  horses,  an  acquired  love  of  them,  and  a  little,  some- 
times posnbly  too  dearly-bought,  experience,  may  give  the  agriculturist  some 
insight  into  these  matters.  We  will  try  whether  we  cannot  assist  him  in  this 
affidr — ^whether  we  cannot  explain  to  him  the  reason  why  certain  points  must 
be  good,  and  why  a  horse  without  them  must  of  necessity  be  good  for  notliing. 
Perhaps  some  useful  rules  may  thus  be  more  deeply  impressed  upon  his  memory, 
or  some  common  but  dangerous  prejudices  may  be  discarded,  and  a  considerable 
degree  of  eiror,  disappointment,  and  expense  avoided. 

If  we  treat  of  this  at  considerable  length,  let  it  be  remembered  that  the  horse 
is  our  noblest  servant,  and  that,  in  describing  the  structure  and  economy  of  his 
frame,  we  are  in  a  great  measure  describing  that  of  other  domestic  quadrupeds, 
and  shall  hereafter  have  to  speak  only  of  points  of  difierence  required  by  the 
different  services  and  uses  for  which  they  were  destined.  And  further,  let  it 
be  remembered,  that  it  is  only  by  being  well  acquainted  with  the  structure  and 
anatomy  of  the  horse  that  we  can  appreciate  his  shape  and  uses,  or  understand 
the  different  diseases  to  which  he  is  liable.  It  is  from  the  want  of  this  that 
much  of  the  mass  of  ignorance  and  prejudice  which  exists  as  to  the  diseases 
to  which  he  is  subject  is  to  be  referred. 

The  nervous  system  will  first  pass  in  review,  for  it  is  the  moving  power  of 
the  whole  machine.  It  consists  of  the  6ratn,  to  which  all  sensation  is  referred 
or  carried,  and  firora  which  all  voluntary  motion  ia  derived— the  spinal  cord, 
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a  prolongation  of  tho  brain,  and  thus  connected  with  sensation  and  voluntary 
motion,  governing  all  the  involuntary  motions  of  the  frame,  and  by  power  from 
which  the  heart  beats,  and  the  lungs  heave,  and  the  stomach  digests;  and  one 
other  system  of  nerves^the  ganglionic— predding  over  the  functions  of  seeretton 
and  of  nutrition,  and  the  repair  and  the  welfiure  of  the  frame  generaUy. 

The  following  cut  represents  the  head  of  the  horse  divided  into  the  numerous 
bones  of  which  it  is  composed,  and  the  boundaries  of  each  bone  clearly  marked 
by  the  sutures  which  connect  it  with  those  around. 

The  upper  and  broadest  part  is  the  cranium  or  skull  in  which  the  brain  is 
contained  and  by  which  It  is  protected.  It  is  composed  of  nme  bones :  the  two 
frontals,  a  a;  the  two  psrietals,  c  c ;  the  two  temporals,  d  d;  the  occipital,  y, 
and  the  ethmoid  and  sphenoid,  which  will  be  found  delineated  at  figs,  k  and  /, 
and  which  will  be  better  seen  in  the  cut  in  the  next  page. 

a  a     Tho  frontal  bones,  or  bones  of  the  forehead. 

i  b  The  supra-orbital  foramina  or  holes  above  the  orbit, through 
which  the  nerves  and  blood-vessels  supplying  tho  fore- 
head pass  out.  The  small  hole  beneath  receives  the 
vessels  which  dip  into  and  supplv  the  bone. 

c  e    The  parietal  bones,  or  walls  of  the  skull. 

dd    The  temporal  bones,  or  bonei  of  the  temples. 

e  e    The  zygomatic,  or  yoke-shaped  arch. 

/  /    The  temporal  fossa,  or  pit  above  the  eye. 

r/  g    The  occipital  bone,  or  bone  of  the  hinder  part  of  the  head. 

h  h    The  orbits  containing  and  defending  the  eye. 

«  t  Tho  lachrymal  bones  belonging  to  the  conveyance  of  the 
tears  from  the  eyes. 

3  j    The  nasal  bones,  or  bones  of  tho  nose. 

k  k     Tiie  malar,  or  cheek-bones. 

/  /  The  buperior  maxillary,  or  that  portion  of  the  upper  jaw 
containing  the  molar  teeth  or  grinders. 

m  m  The  infra-orbital  foramen — a  hole  below  the  orbit,  through 
which  pass  branches  of  nerves  and  blood-vessels  to  sup- 
ply the  lower  part  of  the  face. 

n  n  The  inferior  maxillary,  the  lower  part  of  the  upper  jaw- 
bone—«  separate  bone  in  quadrupeds,  containing  the 
incisor  or  cutting  teeth,  and  the  upper  tushes  at  the 
point  of  union  between  the  superior  and  inferior  max- 
illarics. 

0        The  upper  incisor  or  cutting  teeth. 

p  The  openings  into  the  nose,  with  the  bones  forming  the 
palate. 

There  is  an  evident  intention  in  this  division  of  the  head  into  so  many  bonrs. 
When  the  fcetus— 4he  unborn  foal— first  begins  to  have  life,  that  which  after- 
wards becomes  bone,  is  a  mere  jelly-like  substance.  This  is  gradually  changed 
into  a  harder  material — cartilage ;  and,  before  the  birth  of  the  animal,  much 
of  the  cartilage  is  taken  away  by  vessels  called  absorbents,  and  bone  deposited 
in  its  stead.  In  iSat  bones,  like  those  of  the  head,  this  deposit  takes  place  in 
the  centre,  and  rays  or  radiations  of  bone  extend  thence  in  every  directbn. 
Then,  by  having  so  many  bones,  there  are  so  many  centres  of  radiation ;  and, 
consequently,  the  formation  of  bone  is  carried  on  so  much  tho  more  rapidly, 
and  perfected  at  the  time  when  the  necessities  of  the  animal  require  it.  At  the 
period  of  birth,  however,  this  process  is  not  completed,  but  the  edges  of  the 
bones  remain  somewhat  soft  and  pliant,  and  therefore,  in  parturition,  they 
yield  a  little  and  overlap  each  other,  and  thus,  by  rendering  the  birth  more 
easy,  they  save  the  mother  much  pain,  and  contribute  to  the  safety  of  the  foal. 

The  first  of  these  bones,  or  the  first  pair  of  them,  occupying  the  broad  expanse 
of  the  forehead,  are  called  the  frontal  hones^  a  a.  They  are  united  together  by 
a  most  curious  and  intricate  dove- tailing,  to  defend  from  injury  the  brain  which 
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lies  beneath  the  upper  part  of  them.  Lower  down,  and  where  the  cavity  of  the 
nose  is  to  he  defended,  their  union  is  sufficient,  but  far  less  complicated.  Thus, 
at  first  starting,  there  is  an  eyident  proof  of  design,  an  illustration  of  tliat 
adaptation  to  circumstances  which  wiU  again  and  again  present  itself  in  the 
most  interesting  points  of  view.  Peculiar  strength  of  union  is  given  where  a 
most^important  organ  is  to  be  defended^— the  suture  is  there  intricate  and  laboured. 
Where  less  important  parts  are  covered,  it  is  of  a  far  simpler  diaracter. 

Few  things  more  dearly  indicate  the  breed  or  blood  of  the  horse  than  the 
form  of  the  frontal  bones.  Who  has  not  remarked  the  broad  angular  forehead 
of  the  blood  horse,  giving  him  a  beautiful  expression  of  intelligence  and  fii-e, 
and  the  face  gradually  tapering  from  the  forehead  to  the  muzzle,  contrasted 
with  the  large  face  of  the  cart  or  dray-horse,  and  the  forehead  scarcely  wider 
than  the  fisice  ? 

At^  between  the  frontal  bones,  is  the  pit  or  cavity  above  the  eye,  and  by  the 
depth  of  which  we  form  some  idea  of  the  age  of  the  horse.  There  is  placed  at 
the  back  of  the  eye,  a  considerable  quantity  of  &tty  substance,  on  wliich  it  may 
revolve  easily  and  without  friction.  In  aged  horses,  and  in  diseases  attended 
with  general  loss  of  condition,  much  of  this  disappears;  the  eye  becomes 
sunken,  and  the  pit  above  it  deepens.  It  is  said  that  some  of  the  lower  class  of 
horse-dealers  puncture  the  skin,  and,  with  a  tobacco  pipe  or  small  tube  blow 
into  the  orifice,  until  the  depression  is  almost  filled  up.  Tliis,  with  tlie  aid  of  a 
bishopped  tooth,  may  give  a  false  appearance  of  youth,  that  will  remain  during 
some  houTs,  and  may  deceive  the  unwary,  but  the  trickery  may  easily  be 
detected  by  pressing  on  the  part. 

These  bones,  however,  are  not  solid,  but  a  considerable  portion  of  them  is 
composed  of  two  plates  receding  from  each  other,  and  leaving  numerous  and 
laige  vacuities  or  cells.  These  vacuities  are  called  the  frontal  sinuses.  They 
are  shown  in  the  following  cut. 

SKCTIOH  OF   THR   RKAD. 


a  Tbe  natal  bone,  or  bone  of  the  noee. 
b  The  fronUl  bone.    The  cavities  or  cells 
c  The  crest  or  ridge  of  the  parietal  bones. 


lie  ealled  the  frontal  sint  jcs. 
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d    The  tentoriam  or  bony  separation  betxvoen  the  cerebrum  and  eeiebellam. 

e     The  occipital  bone. 

/    The  ligament  of  the  neck,  or  ptick-wtuf,  by  whicli  the  bead  U  chiefly  supported.  > 

g    The  atlaa,  autiaining  or  carrying  :  the  flrst  bone  of  the  neck. 

h    The  dentata,  tootMikey  or  second  bone  of  the  neck. 

«  The'cnneiform,  or  wedge-shaped  prooess,  or  base  of  the  occipital  bone.  Between  it  and 
the  other  portion  of  the  occipital  bone  e,  lies  the  great  foramen  or  aperture  through 
Tirhich  the  prolongation  of  the  brain — the  spinal  marrow — tissues  from  the  skull. 

k    The  sphenoid,  wedge-tike^  bone,  with  its  cavities. 

/     The  ethmoid,  sieve-like^  bone,  with  its  cells. 

m    The  cerebrum,  or  brain,  with  the  appearance  of  its  cortical  and  medullary  substanoe. 

n     The  cerebellum,  or  little  brain,  with  its  beautiful  arborescent  appearance. 

0  A  portion  of  the  central  medullary,  tnarrouf-likef  substance  of  the  brain,  and  the  prolonga- 
tion of  it  under  the  name  of  the  crus  cerebri,  leg  of  the  brainf  and  from  which  many 
of  the  nerves  take  their  origin. 

p  The  medulla  oblongata — the  prolongation  of  the  brain  after  the  medullary  substance  of  the 
cerebrum  and  cerebellum  have  united,  and  forming  the  commencement  of  the  spinal 
marrow.  The  columnar  appearance  of  this  portion  of  the  brain  is  represented,  and  the 
origins  of  the  respiratory  nerves. 

q  The  spinal  marrow  extending  through  a  canal  in  the  centre  of  the  bones  of  the  neck,  back, 
and  loins,  to  the  extremities  of  the  tail,  and  from  which  the  nerves  of  feeling  and  of 
motion,  that  supply  every  part  of  the  firame  except  the  bead,  arise. 

r     The  septum  nariom,  or  carlilaginous  division  between  the  nostrils. 

5  The  same  cut  off  at  the  lower  part,  to  show  the  spongy  turbinated,  turboH'Shaped,  bones 
filling  the  cavity  of  the  nostril. 

t      The  palate. 

u     The  molar  teeth,  or  grinden. 

V  The  inferior  maxillary  bone,  containing  the  indsor  teeth  or  nmoers.  The  canine  tooth  or 
tush,  is  concealed  by  the  tongue. 

w    Tlie  posterior  maxillary,  or  lower  jaw  with  its  indson. 

JT    The  lips. 

g     The  tongue. 

z     A  portion  of  the  os  hyoides,  or  bone  of  the  tongue,  like  a  Greek  u,  v. 

1  Tlie  thyroid,  helmet-shaped,  cartilage,  inclosing  and  sliielding  the  neighbouring  ports. 

2  The  epiglottis,  or  covering  of  the  glottiSy  or  aperture  of  tlie  wind-pipe. 

3  The  ar}'tenoid,  funnel-shaped,  cartilages,  having  between  them  the  aperture  leading  into 

the  trachea  or  wind.pipe. 

4  '  One  of  the  chordsB  vocales,  cords  or  ligaments  concerned  in  the  formation  of  the  voice, 

5  The  sacculuB  laryngis,  sac  or  ventricle  of  the  larynx,  or  throaty  to  modulate  the  voice. 

6  The  trachea  or  wind-pipe,  with  its  different  rings. 

7  The  soft  pahite  at  the  back  of  the  mouth,  so  constructed  as  almost  to  prevent  the  possibility 

of  vomiting. 

8  The  opening  from  the  back  part  of  the  mouth  into  the  nostril. 

9  The  cartilage  covering  the  entrance  into  the  eustachian  tube,  or  communication  between 

the  mouth  and  internal  part  of  the  ear. 

10  The  CMophagus,  or  gullet. 

11  The  cricoid,  ring-like^  cartilage,  below  and  behind  the  thyrmd. 

12  Muscle  of  the  neck,  covered  by  the  membrane  of  the  back  part  of  the  mouth. 

The  sinus  on  the  different  sides  of  the  forehead  do  not  communicate  with 
each  other,  bat  with  other  sinuses  in  the  ethmoid,  and  sphenoid,  and  upper 
jaw-bones,  and  also  with  the  cavities  of  the  nose  on  their  respective  sides. 
These  sinuses  afford  a  somewhat  increased  protection  to  the  brain  beneath ; 
an<i  by  the  continuous  and  slightly  projecting  line  which  they  form,  they  give 
beauty  to  the  forehead ;  but  their  principal  use  probably  is,  like  the  windings 
of  the  French  horn,  to  increase  the  clearness  and  loudness  of  the  neighing.  li 
will  be  remarked  that  they  are  very  irregular  in  depth,  which  at  one  place  is 
an  inch  or  more. 

In  the  sheep,  and  occasionally  in  the  ox — rarely  in  the  horse — ^the  larv»  of 
maggots  produced  by  certain  species  of  flies,  crawl  up  the  nose,  lodge  themselTea 
ui  these  sinuses,  and  produce  intolerable  pain. 

Veterinary  surgeons  have  availed  themselves  of  these  sinuses,  to  detect  the 
existence  of  glanden^  that  disease  so  infectious  and  so  fatal.    They  may  sos- 
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pect  that  a  bone  veapectizig  which  they  are  oooaiilied  is  gjaadend.  It  is  of 
great  oonseqiienoe  to  be  Ban  about  this.  The  safefjr  of  the  whole  team  may 
depead  upon  it  It  may  be  a  puzdingr  cmo.  There  may  be  no  ulceration  of  the 
Boee  within  sight.  The  glands  under  the  jaw  may  not  be  dose  to  and  seemingly 
i^tflemg  to  the  bone,  which  is  a  common  symptom,  yet  for  a  oonsiderBble  time 
there  may  have  been  a  dischaige  from  the  noetril,  imd  the  hone  is  out  of  condi- 
tion. On  the  other  hand,  some  slight  uloemtion  may  be  detected  in  the  nostril, 
bat  the  horse  eats  well,  works  well,  and  is  in  good  j^igfat*  Itis  possible  that 
hem  tiio  doeest  examination  of  the  animal,  no  honeman  or  veterinary  sorgeoii 
ran  give  a  decided  opinion. 

If,  however,  the  horse  Is  glandered,  there  wiU  piobaUy  be  oonsidenible 
ulceration  in  the  upper  part  of  the  carity  of  Hbe  nose,  and  a  collection  of  matter 
there.  To  ascertain  this  the  yeterinary  sui^geon  sometimes  makes  an  opening  into 
these  sinuses.  He  may  do  it  with  perfect  safety.  On  that  pait  of  tlie  frontal 
bone,  which  lies  between  the  eye  and  the  pit  abore  It,  and  above  the  inner 
comer  of  the  eye,  there  is,  on  ei^er  side,  a  small  depression  or  hole  (see  fig.  ^, 
cut,  page  110),  which  may  be  essQy  felt  in  the  fiving  horse.  It  Is  what  anatomista 
call  a/ammen — the  wprtt-crlnUd  foramen.  It  gives  passage  to  the  blood-vesseli 
and  nerves  of  the  forehead. 

SupposLDg  a  line  to  be  drawn  across  thefordiead,  from  one  of  these  depressiona 
to  the  other  on  that  line,  and  about  half  an  inch  from  the  centre  of  it— it  mat- 
ten  not  on  which  side — ^the  frontal  sinuses  will  be  found  an  inch  in  depth 
(compare  fig,  (,  pp.  110  and  111).  There  a  perforation  may  be  easily  and  safely 
made.  A  little  way  above,  the  bndn  would  be  endangered,  and  a  little  below 
this  line,  the  cavity  of  the  nose  would  be  pierced.  Some  warm  water  may  be 
injected  into  this  hole,  with  a  common  squirt,  and  it  will  ran  out  at  the  nose. 
If  there  is  maUer  in  the  frontal  sinuses,  or  any  part  of  the  cavity  of  the  nose, 
below  the  indirect  opening  from  the  sinus  iato  the  nose  under  the  superior  tur« 
binated  tone,  it  will  appear  mixed  with  the  water,  and  the  owner  may  be  assared 
that  the  horse  is  glandered ;  but  if  the  water  flows  uncoloured,  or  simply  mixed 
with  blood  or  mucus,  the  horse  may  be  considered  as  free  ftom  this  disease. 
The  thick  creamy  conflistenoe  of  pus,  its  sinking  in  water,  and  its  capability  of 
bdng  perfectly,  although  not  readily,  mixed  with  water,  will  distingidah  it  suf^ 
fidently  from  the  natural  discharge  firomthe  nose,  which  is  ropy,  lighter  than 
water,  and,  when  mixed  with  it,  still  preserves  a  kind  of  strlnginess. 

It  was  formerly  the  practice  to  inject  various  liquids  into  the  nostrUs  in  this 
way  fior  the  cure  of  glonden.  Some  of  them  were  harmless  enough,  but  othen 
were  cruelly  acrid.  This  practice  is  now,  however,  abandoned  by  the  scientific 
practitioner ;  for  it  would  only  be  a  portion  of  the  cells  of  the  h^,  and  a  por- 
tion only  of  the  cavity  of  the  nose,  and  that  least  likely  to  be  diseased,  with 
which  the  fluid  could  be  brought  into  contact. 

As  the  frontal  sinuses  are  lined  by  a  continuation  of  the  membrane  of  the 
nose,  they  wiU  empathise  with  many  of  the  affections  of  that  cavity ;  but  the 
membrane  of  the  unuses  is  susceptible  of  an  inflammation  peculiar  to  itself.  The 
disease  is  rare  and  the  cause  of  it  has  not  been  fully  ascertained.  It  is  oftenest 
metastasis  of  inflammation  of  the  brain,*- shifting  of  inflammation  firom  the 
brain  to  the  membrane  of  the  sinus,  or  communication  of  inflammation  from  the 
brain  by  proximity  of  situation. 

The  attack  is  usually  sudden— the  horse  is  dull,  lethaigic,  and  almost  as 
eomatoee  as  in  atomach-staggers.  The  first  thing  that  excites  suspicion  of  the 
actual  character  of  the  disease,  is  heat  in  the  situation  of  the  frontal  sinus,  when 
the  hand  is  placed  on  the  ferehead.  The  lethaigy  soon  passes  over,  and  a  state 
of  the  highest  excitation  succeeds.  The  conjunctiva  and  the  membrane  of  the 
noae  are  injected  —-the  pulse  is  quick  and  hard — the  horse  becomes  violent  and 
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dangenms ;  he  kidcs,  ploogei,  and,  half  eonsdofiia  and  half  QaeoaMMOn^  he 
cndearoviB  to  do  all  the  mischief  that  he  cam  The  diaeaae  ia  now  eTidcntljr 
eomhined  with,  or  is  eawwitially,  jnflammation  of  the  hram.  It  is  ^M«*'"g"fihrf 
from  madneai  hy  this  half-eonscioiunesi^  and  also  hjr  his  being  moie  dinpostd 
to  bite  than  he  is  in  pme  phxenitis* 

The  disease  is  nsnally  fintal.   It  nnely  lasts  more  than  eight-and-forty  hoon. 

The  pott-mortem  appeaianoes  tatej  great  inflammation  of  the  brain  with  fre- 
qnent  effusions  of  blood.  The  stnnses  are  sometimes  filled  with  oo^gnlated 
blood.  The  biain  seems  to  be  affected  jost  in  pn^ortion  to  the  Tiolenoe  which 
the  animal  has  exhibited. 

The  treatment  should  consist  of  cofnoos  bleeding,  application  of  ice  to  the 
bead,  blistering  the  head,  and  physic.  The  trephine  is  scucely  admiswMej  from 
the  danger  of  prodacing  greater  imtation. 

Sometimes  the  disease  assmnes  a  more  dnonic  fbim*  There  is  nlceiation  of 
the  membrane,  but  not  cerebral  affection.  A  pnmlent  dischaige  then  appears 
from  the  nose,  evidently  not  of  a  glanderens  character,  and  none  of  the  sab- 
maxiUary  glands  are  enUuged.  In  both  the  acnte  and  chronic  form  it  isnsoally 
confined  to  one  sinns.  We  are  indebted  to  the  late  Mr.  John  Field  for  the 
principal  knowledge  that  we  have  of  this  disease  *.  The  inner  plate  of  the 
frontal  bone  oorers  a  considerable  portion  of  the  anterior  part  of  the  brain,  and 
it  is  studded  with  depreanons  corro^nding  with  irregularities  on  the  sorfiico 
of  the  brain. 

Immediately  above  the  frontal,  and  eztenduig  bom  the  frontal  to  the  poll, 
are  the  parietal  bones*  They  are  two,  united  together  by  a  suture  when 
the  animal  is  young,  but  that  suture  soon  becoming  obliterated.  They  have  the 
cecipitaly  g,  p.  110,  above,  the  frantaU^  a  a,  below,  and  the  temporally  dd^on 
either  side.  They  are  of  a  closer  and  harder  texture  than  the  frontala,  beoauae 
they  are  more  exposed  to  injury,  and  more  concerned  in  defending  the  brain. 

A  very  small  portion  only  of  the  parietals  is  naked,  and  that  is  composed  of 
bone  even  harder  than  the  other  part,  and  with  an  additional  layer  of  bone  rising 
in  the  form  of  a  crest  or  ridge  externally.  Every  other  part  of  these  bones  is 
eovered  by  a  thick  mass  of  muscle,  the  temporal  musde,  which  is  principally 
concerned  in  chewing  the  food,  but  which  Hkewise,  by  its  yielding  resistanoe, 
i^edily  and  effectually  breaks  the  force  of  the  most  violent  blow.  A  wool* 
pack  hung  over  the  wall  of  a  fortress,  when  the  enemy  ia  battering  to  effisct  a 
breach,  renders  the  heaviest  artillery  almost  harmless.  So  the  yielding  resist- 
ance of  the  temporal  muscle  affords  a  sure  defence  to  the  brain,  however  sudden 
or  violent  may  be  the  blow  which  fidls  on  the  parietal.  These  benevolent  pro- 
visions will  not  be  disregarded  by  the  reflecting  mind. 

On  the  side  of  the  head,  and  under  the  parietals  (d  <2,  p.  110)  are  the  tempo* 
ral  bonety  one  on  each  ride,//.  These  again  are  divided  into  two  parts,  or  consist 
pf  two  distinct  bones ;  the  petroue  portion,  so  called  from  its  great  or  ttony  hard- 
ness, and  Gontaming  the  wonderful  mechanism  of  the  ear,and  the  sfiiomout  portion 
from  the  appearance  of  its  union  with  the  parietal,  overlapping  it  like  a  great  aoofe. 

Frem  the  latter  there  projects  a  portion  of  bone,  e,  wliich  unites  with  the  frontal, 
and  forms  a  streng  arch— the  zygomatio-Hlistmctly  to  be  felt  at  the  side  of  the 
head  immediately  above  the  eye.  Tins  arch  is  designed  to  protect  the  npper  part 
of  the  lower  jaw,  the  motion  of  which  may  veiy  plainly  be  seen  beneath  it  when 
the  horse  is  feeding.  It  is  veiy  strong,  and  it  ought  to  be,  for  if  it  were  depressed 
or  forced  inward,  the  horse  would  starve.  There  is  one  species  of  violence 
which  causes  this  arch  to  require  no  common  strength;  and  that  is^  the  brutal 
manner  in  which  the  collar  is  often  forced  over  the  head. 

•  The  VetcrinarUa,  vol.  It^  p.  198* 
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At  the  baae  of  the  arch  is  an  important  cavity  not  visible  in  the  cut,  leoeiving 
into  it,  and  forming  a  joint  with,  the  head  of  the  lower  jaw— »it  will  be  pneently 
dcBCiibed* 

Having  reached  the  base  of  the  temporal  bone,  it  is  found  united  to  the  parie« 
tal,  not  by  a  simple  sntore,  as  the  lower  part  of  the  firantalsy  or  the  bones  of  the 
noae  (see  fig.  a  and/,  p.  110),  nor  by  a  dove-tailed  sotnre,  as  the  upper  part  of 
thefinmtals  (see  the  same  eat),  bat  it  is  spread  over  the  parietal  in  Uie  form  of 
a  large  scale,  and  hence,  as  before  observed,  called  the  tquamous  portion  of  the 
temporal  bone.  In  ftct,  there  are  two  plates  of  bone  instead  of  one.  Was 
there  design  in  thisi  Tes,  evidently  so.  In  the  first  place  to  inerease  the 
strength  of  the  base  of  the  stygomatic  arch.  This  extensive  onion  between  the 
temporal  and  paxietal  bones  resembles  the  battress  or  mass  of  masonry  attached 
to  the  base  of  evezy  arch,  in  order  to  oonntesset  its  lateral  pressare.  The  con- 
^mm&n%^  likowise,  which  might  be  oommonicated  by  a  blow  on  the  top  of  the 
arch,  la  thns  spread  over  a  huge  sarfiKie,  and  consequently  weakened  and  ren- 
dered oompsnitively  harmless;  and  that  sux&ce  is  composed  of  the  union  of 
two  bones  of  dissimilftT  oonstrnction.  The  hard  9Uny  structure  of  the  parietal 
is  veiy  diSezent  from  the  tougher  material  of  the  temporal ;  and  thus,  as  a 
finger  acts  on  a  sounding  glass,  the  vibration  communicated  to  the  temporal  is 
at  once  stopped,  and  the  brain  receives  no  injury. 

There  is  another  proof  of  admirable  design.  Where  is  this  9quamcu$  portion 
of  the  temporal  bone  situated  ?  On  the  side  of  the  head.  And  what  is  the 
figure  of  the  cranium  or  skull,  and  principally  that  part  of  it  which  contains 
the  cerebrum  or  brain ?  It  is  an  elliptical  or  oval  arch  (see  (i%.  m,  n,  o,  p.  111). 
If  preasure  is  made  on  the  crown  of  that  arch^if  a  blow  is  received  on  the 
suture  between  the  parietals  sufficient  to  cause  the  elastic  materials  of  which 
the  skull  is  composed  to  yield—the  seat  of  danger  and  iigury  is  at  the  ^de. 
If  a  man  receives  a  violent  blow  on  the  crown  or  back  part  of  the  head,  the 
fxacture,  if  there  is  any,  is  generally  about  the  temple,  and  the  extravasation  of 
Uood  is  oftenest  fi>und  there.    The  following  figure  wOl  explain  this  :•— 

Let  the  line  ABC  represent  an  elliptical 
arch,  composed  of  elastic  materials.  Some 
fince  shall  be  applied  at  B  sufficient  to  cause 
it  to  yield.  We  cannot  compress  it  into 
smaller  compass ;  but  just  in  proportion  as 
it  yields  at  B  will  it  spur  or  bulge  out  at  D, 
and  give  way  sometimes  as  represented  at  £. 
In  a  dome  the  weight  of  the  materials  con* 
stantly  acting  may  be  considered  as  repre- 
senting the  force  applied  at  B ;  and  so  great 
is  the  lateral  pressure,  or  tendency  to  bulge  out  (eicfe  D  and  £),  that  it  is 
necessary  eith^  to  dove-tail  the  materials  into  one  another,  or  to  pass  strong 
iron  chains  round  them.  For  want  of  soffident  attention  to  this,  ^^  the  dome 
of  St.  Sophia,  in  Constantinople^  built  in  the  time  of  the  Emperor  Justinian, 
foil  three  times  during  its  erection ;  and  the  dome  of  the  cathedral  of  Florenco 
stood  unfinished  an  hundred  and  twenty  years,  for  want  of  an  architect." 

Nature^  in  the  construction  of  the  horse's  head,  has  taken  away  the  pressure, 
or  removed  the  probability  of  injury,  by  giving  an  additional  layer  of  bone,  or 
a  mass  of  muscle,  where  alone  there  was  danger,  and  has  dove-tailed  all  the 
materials.  Farther  than  this,  in  order  to  make  assurance  doubly  sure,  she  has 
placed  this  efiectual  girder  at  the  base,  in  the  overlapping  of  the  squamous 
portion  of  the  temporal  bone. 

Above  the  parietaigy  and  separated  from  (hem  by  a  suture  (fig.  ^,  p.  110, 
and  fig.  e,  p.  Ill),  is  the  occipUai  bone.     Superiorly  it  covers  and  protects 

I  2 
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the  smaller  portio&of  the  bittin,  the  oerebellam ;  and  as  it  there  oonatitatea  the 
SDinmit  or  crest  of  the  head,  and  is  particulaxly  expoa^  to  danger,  and  not 
protected  by  muscles,  it  is  interesting  to  see  what  thickness  it  assumes.  The 
head  of  the  horse  does  not,  like  that  of  the  human  being,  ride  upright  on  the 
neck^  with  all  its  weight  supported  by  the  spmal  oolmnn,  and  the  only  office  of 
the  muscles  of  the  neck  being  to  move  the  head  forward,  or  backward,  or  hori* 
zontally  on  its  pirot ;  but  it  hangs  in  a  dantnig  position  from  the  eactiemicy  of 
the  nedc,  and  ^nctk  itself  projects  a  eonsidenihle  distance  from  the  chest, 
and  thus  the  whole  weight  of  the  head  and  neck  ana  suspended  from  the  chest, 
and  require  yeiy  great  power  in  Older  to  support  them.  In  addition  to  the  simple 
wdg^  of  the  head  and  nook,  the  latter  projecting  from  the  chest,  and  the  head 
hangiug  from  the  extremity  of  the  neck,  act  with  enormous  menhanical  force, 
andincrease  more  than  a  hundred-lbld  the  power  neoesiary  to  support  them. 
'  llie  head  and  neck  of  the  horse,  and  partioularly  of  some  horses  of  a  eoane 
breed,  are  of  no  little  bulk  and  weight.  It  will  hereafter  be  shown  in  wliat  breeds 
and  for  what  purposes  a  light  or  heavy  head  and  nedc  are  advantageous ;  but  it 
may  be  safely  aitoned,  that,  projecting  so  frr  from  the  chest,  and  being  cones- 
quently  at  so  great  a  distanoe  from  the  fiolcrum  or  support,  the  lightest  head 
will  act  or  bear  upon  the  joint  between  the  last  bone  of  the  neck  and  the  first 
rib  with  a  force  equal  to  many  thousand  pounds. 

How  is  this  vreight  to  be  supported?  Is  muscular  power  equal  to  the  task  ? 
The  muscles  of  the  animal  frame  can  act  for  a  certain  time  with  eztiaordinary 
foroe ;  but  as  the  exertion  of  this  power  is  attended  with  the  consumption  of 
vital  eneigy,  the  period  soon  arrives  when  their  action  is  remitted  or  altogether 
suspended.  A  provision,  howeyer,  is  made  for  the  purpose,  simple  and  com- 
plete. 

From  the  back  of  the  occipital  bone  (fig.  /,  p.  Ill),  and  immediately  below 
the  crest,  proceeds  a  round  cord  of  considerable  bulk,  and  composed  of  a  liga- 
mentous substance,  which  readies  down  and  is  securely  attached  to  the  spines 
of  the  vertebrflB,  or  bones  of  the  back ;  and  by  this  ligament— -the  iigamenttim 
coUi,  ligament  of  the  neck,  commonly  called  the  pack-wtuf^^ihe  head  ia 
supported. 

There  are,  however,  some  admirable  contrivances  connected  with  this  liga* 
ment.  As  it  proceeds  from  the  head,  it  is  in  the  form  of  a  reund  cord.  It 
passes  over  the  atkuy  or  first  bone  of  Uie  nedc,  without  touching  it,  and  then, 
attaching  itself  strengly  to  the  second  bone,  principally  supports  the  head  by 
it^  union  with  this  bone.  The  medianical  disadvantage  is  increased ;  but  the 
head  is  turned  more  freely  on  the  first  and  second  bones.  The  prindpal  stress 
is  on  the  denUUa  or  seoMid  bone,  so  much  so,  that,  in  poll-eril,  this  ligament 
may  be  divMed  without  serious  inconvenience  to  the  horse.  It  then  suddenly 
jj^ks  deeped,  and  communicates  With  all  the  other  vertebne.  £adi  of  these 
eommnnicatk^ns  becomes  a  separate  point  of  support,  and  as  they  approach 
nearer  to  the  base,  the  mechanical  disadvantage,  or  the  force  vritii  which  the 
wdght  of  the  head  and  neck  presses  and  acts,  ia  materially  lessened. 

The  head,  then,  while  the  animal  is  in  a  state  of  rest,  is  supported  by  this 
ligament,  without  any  e&d  from  muscular  enei^. 

There  is,  however,  something  yet  wanting.  The  head  must  not  be  always 
^vated.  The  animal  has  his  food  to  seek.  In  a  state  of  nature  this  food  Ikh 
prindpally  on  the  ground,  and  the  head  must  be  lowered  to  enable  the  horse 
to  get  at  it.  How  is  this  efieeted  I  This  ligament,  as  it  has  been  called, 
because  it  resembles  in  appearance  the  other  ligaments  of  the  body,  possesses 
a  property  which  they  have  not,  and  whidi  they  must  not  have,  or  they  would 
be  useleas.  No  well-knit  joiut  could  exist  if  it  had  this  property.  It  is  eioHie. 
It  will  yield  to  a  force  impressed  upon  it,  and  will  resume  its  natural  dlmendoai 
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when  thfti  ferae  is  xemoyed.  It  fOstaiiiB  peif ecfl j  the  wdigjbt  of  ibe  heed. 
Thai  portioit  of  tenao^  oir  strei^gih  is  gircn  to  it  which  will  not  give  way  to  the 
flUDple  we%ht  of  the  head,  hat  whidh  wHi  yield  to  a  very  little  additional 
weigfaL  Its  resistiog  power  is  so  admirably  a^iiisted  to  that  which  it  has  to 
raataiDy  that  when  certain  muscles^  whoee  aotioik  is  to  deprass  or  lower  the  head* 
begin  to  act,  and  add  their  power  to  the  prerioiis  weight  it  had  to  bear,  the 
iSg^itM«t  atretches,  and  when  the  hone  is  browsing  it  is  fttH  two  iochee  longer 
than  when  the  head  is  erect. 

When  the  ammal  has  satisfied  himseff,  these  depiesBiiyaMMdes  cease  to  act, 
sad  other  mnsdes  which  are  designed  to  assist  in  raising  the  head,  begin  te 
exert  themselyes ;  and  by  their  aid — but  more  by  the  inhraent  elastaeity  of  the 
ligament — the  head  is  once  more  elerated,  and  remains  so  without  the  sUghtest 
exertion  of  mnscokr  power.  This  is  one  of  the  many  applioatioBS  of  the  piin«- 
dpfe  of  elaalieity  which  will  be  discovered  and  admired  in  the  constraction  of 
tne  anunai  urame* 

The  Ugament  of  the  nedc  is  inserted  into  the  centre  of  the  back  part  of  the 
occipital  bone,  and  immediately  below  the  vertex  or  crest  of  that  bone ;  and 
tfaeielare  tha  bcob  is  so  thkk  at  this  part  (see  fig.  e^  p.  111). 

Many  large  and  powerfol  mnsciles  are  necessary  to  torn  the  head  m  varions 
directions^  as  wdl  as  to  aanst  in  raising  it  when  depressed.  The  occ^tal  bone, 
as  will  be  seen  in  the  cut,  presents  a  spine  mnning  down  the  cent»,  B>  and  a 
large  longhened  ma&co  for  the  attachment  of  these  muscles  C,  C. 

Lower  down,  nnd  still  at  the  bade  of  the 
occipital  bone,  are  two  rounded  protubersnoes 
D  D,  hy  wliidi  the  head  is  connected  with  the 
atiasj  or  upper  or  first  vertebra,  or  bone  of 
the  neck ;  end  these  are  called  the  condyhH 
cup-diaped,  processes  of  tiieoccqpitsl  bone.  All 
the  motiona  of  the  head  are  pertly,  and  many 
ef  them  wholly,  perfiHcmed  by  this  joint. 

Between  them  is  a  huge  hole,  the  foramen 
iM^tttMi,  or  great  aperture,  £,  through  which 
the  continuation  of  the  brain,  termed  the 
spinal  eord  or  mamyw,  passes  out  of  the  skull. 

As  an  additi<mal  oontrivance  to  support  the 
enarmous  weight  of  the  head,  are  two  other  projections  of  the  oeeipital  bone,  pe^ 
euliar  to  animals  whose  heads  are  set  on  in  a  slanting  direction,  and  into  which 
powerful  mnsdes  are  inserted.  They  are  called  the  eoracoid^  beak^like,  processes 
or  prolongations,  F,  F,  of  the  ocdpital  bone. 

Running  forward,  and  forming  outwardly  a  part  of  the  base,  and  inwardly 
a  portion  of  the  floor  of  the  skull,  is  what,  firom  its  wedge-like  shape,  is  called 
the  cunAftrm  process  of  the  ocdpital  bone  (fig.  t,  p.  111).  It  is  thick,  streng, 
and  solid,  and  placed  at  the  bottom  of  the  skull,  not  only  to  be  a  preper  fi>undft- 
tion  lor,  and  to  give  additional  strength  to,  the  arch  on  dther  side,  but  speedily 
to  stop  all  vUnation  and  concusaon. 

At  tike  base  of  the  skull,  and  anterior  to  or  below  the  occifiuay  lies  the 
tphemoidy  wedge-like  bone  (fig.  Ar,  p.  111).  Its  body,  likewise  called  the  otinei- 
form  or  wedge-shaped  process,  is  a  continuation  of  the  same  process  of  the 
ocdpital,  and,  like  it,  is  thick  and  solid,  and  fiyr  the  same  important  purpoee. 
This  bone  hnmdies  out  into  fi>ur  irregular  bodies  or  plates,  two  of  whidi  are 
called  the  «ffi^  and  two  running  to  the  pakte,  the  legs.  They  could  not  be 
repveeented  in  the  cut,  and  there  is  nothing  important  bdonging  to  them,  so  far 
as  this  work  is  concerned.  Internally  (fig.  k)y  the  sphenoid  forms  a  portion  of 
4he  cavity  of  the  skull. 
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Of  the  e^&moic^— «ieye-like— bone,  little  can  be  seen  oatwardly.  A  small 
portion  is  found  in  the  back  part  of  the  orbit  and  in  the  cavity  of  the  craninm ; 
but  the  most  important  part  of  it  is  that  which  is  composed  of  a  gnat  number 
of  thin  plates,  forming  numerous  cavities  or  cells  (fig.  ^  p.  Ill),  lined  with  the 
membrane  of  the  nose,  and  entering  into  its  cavity.  The  upper  portion  is  called 
the  cribriform  or  sieve-shaped  plate,  ftom  its  being  perforated  by  a  multitude  of 
little  hdes,  through  which  the  nerve  connected  with  smelling  passes  and  spreads 
over  the  nose. 

Altogether  these  bones  form  a  cavity  of  an  irregular  oval  shape,  but  the 
tentorium  penetrating  into  it,  gives  it  the  appearance  of  being  divided  into  two 
(d,  p.  111). 

The  cavity  of  the  skull  may  be  said  to  be  arched  all  round.  The  builder 
knows  the  strength  which  is  connected  with  the  form  of  an  aroh.  If  properly 
constructed,  it  is  equal  to  a  solid  mass  of  masonry.  The  aroh  of  the  horse's 
skull  has  not  much  weight  to  support,  but  it  vs  exposed  to  many  injuries  fiom 
the  brutality  of  those  by  whom  he  should  be  protected,  and  &om  accidental 
causes. 

The  roof  of  the  skull  is  composed  of  two  plates  of  bone :  the  outer  one  hard 
and  tough,  and  the  di£feront  parts  dove-tailed  together,  so  as  not  to  be  easily 
fractur^ ;  the  inner  plate  being  elastic  By  the  union  of  these  two  substanoes 
of  dilFerenl  construction,  the  vibration  is  damped  or  destroyed,  so  fitf  as  safety 
requires. 

On  raising  any  part  of  the  skull  of  the  horse,  the  dense  and  strong  mem- 
brane which  is  at  once  the  lining  of  the  cranium  and  the  covering  of  l^e  brain 
—the  dura  mater — ^presents  itself.  It  is  united  to  the  membnmes  below  by 
numerous  little  cords  or  prolongations  of  its  substance,  conveying  blood  and 
communicating  strength  to  the  parts  beneath.  Between  this  membrane,  com* 
mon  to  the  cranium  and  the  brain,  and  the  proper  investing  tunic  of  that  oigan> 
is  found  that  delicate  gossamers'  web,  appropriately  called  the  arachnoid — 
the  spider's  membrane — and  which  is  seen  in  other  animals,  designed  either 
to  secrete  the  fluid  which  is  interposed,  for  the  purpose  of  obviating  injurioaa 
concussion,  or,  perhaps,  to  prevent  the  brain  from  readily  sympathising  with  any 
inflammatory  action  produced  by  injury  of  the  skull. 

Beneath  ia  the  proper  investing  membrane  of  the  brain— the  pia  fiialsr— 
which  not  only  covers  the  external  surface  of  the  brain,  but  penetrates  into 
every  depression,  lines  every  ventricle,  and  clothes  every  irregularity  and  pari 
and  portion  of  the  brain. 

We  now  arrive  at  the  brain  itself.  The  brain  of  the  hone  corresponds  with 
the  cavity  in  which  it  is  placed  (fii,  p.  111).  It  is  a  flattened  ovaL  It  is 
divided  into  two  parts,  one  much  larger  than  Uie  other — ^the  cerebrum  or  brain, 
and  the  cerebellum  or  little  brain  (n,  p.  111).  In  the  human  being  the  cerebrom 
is  above  the  cerebellum,  in  the  quadruped  it  is  below;  and  yet  in  both  they 
retain  the  same  relative  situation.  The  cerebellum  is  nearer  to  the  foramen 
through  which  the  brain  passes  out  of  tlie  skull  (n,  p.  Ill),  and  the  oGntinoation 
of  the  cerebrum  passes  under  the  cerebellum  (p,  p.  Ill),  in  order  to  arrive  at 
this  foramen.  In  the  hiunan  head  this  foramen  b  at  the  base  of  the  skull ; 
but  in  the  quadruped,  in  whom  the  head  is  placed  slanting,  it  is  necesBarily 
elevated. 

He  who  for  the  first  time  ezammes  the  brain  of  the  horse  will  be  struck  with 
its  comparative  dimmutive  siise.  The  human  being  is  not,  generally  qieaking, 
more  than  one-half  or  one-third  of  the  siae  and  weight  of  the  horse ;  yet  the 
brain  of  the  biped  is  twice  as  large  and  as  heavy  as  that  of  the  quadruped.  If 
it  had  been  the  brain  of  the  oz  that  had  been  here  exposed,  instead  of  that  of 
the  horse,  it  would  not  have  been  of  half  the  bulk  of  that  of  the  horse.    If  the 
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dog  liad  beoi  the  sobjeet,  it  \rcmld  have  been  reiy  considexably  ki^er,  odmpai^ 
iiig  the  geoenl  bulk  of  each  aoiinaL  This  is  amgular.  The  hnman  bnui 
laigeetmcompaiathrebiilk;  then  thebnunQfthedog,thehoxBe»theox«  7%ut 
wouid  tkey  be  dossed  in  the  eeale  of  hUeUigence. 

If  the  fanun  is  more  doeely  examined,  it  will  be  found  that  there  is  none  of 
the  loondnesB  and  the  bToadneas  of  that  in  the  human  being;  it  is  oompantirel/ 
tame  and  flat  Theie  is  tome  irregularity  of  sorftce,  some  small  projections  and 
deprosBJona ;  but  they,  too>  are  comparatively  diminutive  and  inezpreasive*  Were 
the  brain  of  the  beaver,  of  the  hiure,  or  the  rabbit,  or  of  almost  any  bird,  sab- 
stitnted  fur  it,  there  would  be  no  convolutions  or  irregularities  at  alL 

These  inegulaiities  are  not  so  bold  and  so  deep  in  the  ox  as  in  the  horse,  nor 
in  the  hone  as  in  the  dog.  We  do  not  know  enough  of  the  functions  of  any 
part  of  the  brain  to  asaociate  these  convolutions  with  any  particular  powers  of 
mind,  or  good  or  bad  propensities,  although  some  persons,  who  are  wise  above  that 
which  is  written,  have  pretended  to  do  so.  It  would  occupy  too  great  a  per* 
tion  of  this  volume  to  enter  into  these  questions;  but  there  are  some  diseases 
to  which  the  horse  is  subject,  and  a  very  useful  operatkm-^the  division  of 
some  of  the  nerves  for  certain  purposes,  and  which  could  not  be  understood  with- 
out a  previous  slight  account  of  this  important  organ. 

When  the  brain  is  cut,  it  is  found  to  be  composed  of  two  substances  very 
unlike  in  appearance  (m,  p.  Ill)  ;  one,  prindpaUy  on  the  outside,  grey,  or  ash- 
eoloured,  and  therefore  called  the  cortical  (bark -like)  fiom  its  situation,  and 
ctneritUms  (osAen)  from  its  colour ;  and  the  other,  lying  deeper  in  the  brain, 
and  firom  its  pulpy  nature  called  the  medullary  substance.  Although  placed  in 
apposition  with  each  other,  and  seemingly  nungling,  they  never  ruq  into  the 
same  mass,  or  change  by  degrees  into  one  another,  but  are  essentially  distinct  in 
construction  as  well  as  in  function.  ^ 

The  medullary  portion  is  connected  with  the  nervous  system.  The  nervi^ 
are  prolongations  of  it,  and  are  concerned  in  the  discharge  of  all  the  offices  of 
life.  They  give  motion  and  energy  to  the  Umbs,  the  heart,  the  lungs,  the 
stomach,  and  every  part  connected  with  life.  They  are  the  medium  through 
which  sensation  is  conveyed ;  and  they  supply  the  mind  with  matexiab  to  think 
and  work  upon. 

The  einerii^nu  part  has  a  different  appearance,  and  is  differently  constituted. 
Some  have  supposed,  and  with  much  appearance  of  truth,  that  it  is  the  residence 
of  the  mind — receiving  the  impressions  that  are  conveyed  to  the  brain  by  the 
aensitive  nerves,  and  directing  the  operation  and  action  of  those  which  give 
motion  to  the  limbs.  In  accordance  with  this,  it  happens  that,  when  superior 
inteUigence  is  found,  the  cineritious  portion  prevails,  and  where  little  beside  brute 
strength  and  animal  appetite  exist,  the  medullary  portion  is  enlaiged.  Then 
is,  amiparing  bulk  with  bulk,  less  of  the  medullary  substance  in  the  horse  than 
in  the  ox,  and  in  the  dog  than  in  the  horse.  The  additional  bulk  of  brain  is 
composed  of  cineritious  matter ;  and  how  different  is  the  character  of  these 
animals  ? — ^the  sluggish,  stupid  ox,  and  the  intelligent  horse  ;  the  silly  sheep, 
and  the  intellectual  companionable  dog ! 

In  a  work  like  this,  it  would  be  somewhat  out  of  place  to  enter  deeply  into 
any  metaphysical  speculation ;  but  the  connexion  between  the  cmeritious  part 
of  the  brain  and  the  intellectual  principle,  and  that  between  the  medullary 
portion  and  the  mere  animal  principle,  do  seem  highly  probable.  The  latter 
is  the  medium  through  which  the  impression  is  conveyed,  or  the  motion  is 
effected ;  the  former  is  the  substance  to  wliich  that  impression  is  referred— 
where  it  is  received,  registered,  and  compared,  and  by  which  the  operation  of 
the  motor  nerves  is  influenced  and  governed. 

The  eorticttl  substance  is  small  in  the  quadruped ;  for  in  their  wild  state 
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brates  have  no  oohcem  and  no  idea  beyond  thieir  food  and  repxodneiion ;  and 
in  their  domesiieated  state  they  are  destined  to  be  the  aerrants  o^  The 

acntenesB  of  theb  aenaes,  and  the  prepondennoe  Of  animal  power,  qnaliiy  thcra 
for  this  purpose ;  but  were  proportioDato  intelleetoai  capacity  added  to  this*- 
were  they  made  consdons  of  their  strength,  they  would  burst  their  bonds,  and 
man  would,  in  his  turn,  be  the  yietim  and  tho  slaTO.  Tlie  cortical  part  is  found 
in  each  in  Ihe  prt^rtion  in  which  it  would  seem  to  be  needed  for  our  purpoaea, 
in  order  that  intelligenoe  should  be  added  to  animal  power.  Almost  orcry 
mental  focolfy,  and  almost  e?eiy  Tirtue,  too,  may  be  traced  in  the  brute.  Tlio 
di£ference  is  in  degree,  and  not  in  kind.  The  ono  being  improTcd  by  cirenm- 
stanoes  and  the  otiber  contaminated,  the  quadruped  ia  doddedly  the  superior. 

From  the  mednUary  sabstoiiDO'  ■■as  already  stated— proceed  certain  cords  or 
prolongations,  termed  nervity  by  wlUdi  the  animal  is  enaUed  to  receire  imprea- 
sions  from  surrounding  tAqedBy  and  to  connect  himself  with  thom;  and  also  to 
possess  many  pleasnmble  or  pidnfbljensations.  One  of  tliem  is  spmd  oyer  the 
membrane  i[  iht  noee,  and  gives  the  sense  of  smell ;  another  eiqkands  on  the 
back  of  the  eye,  and  tho  iiealiy  of  s^ht  is  gained ;  and  a  third  goes  to  tho 
internal  stractoxe  of  the  ear,  and  the  animal  is  conseious  of  sound.  Other 
nerves,  proceeding  to  different  parts,  give  the  foculty  of  motion,  while  an  equally 
important  <me  b^ows  the  power  of  ieding. 

One  division  of  nerves  (A,  p.  Ill)  springing  from  a  prolongation  of  the 
brafai,  and  yet  wkhin  the  skull,  wandm  to  different  parts  of  the  firamo,  for  im* 
portent  purposes  connected  widi  respiration  orbreathhig.  The  act  of  breathing 
isesBentialtolifo,and  were  it  to  cease,  the  animal  would  die.  These  are  nerves 
of  ifmokintarf  motinn;  so  that,  whether  he  is  awake  or  asleep,  conscious  of  it 
«r  not^  the  lungs  heaive  and  lifo  is  supported.  Lastly,  from  the  ^mal  cord  9— 
a  forther  prolongation  of  the  brain,  and  running  through  a  cavity  in  the  bcmes 
6f  the  neck,  back,  and  lofan,  and  esrtending  to  the  very  tip  of  the  tail— ^ther 
nerves  are  given  off  at  certain  intervals.     This  oat  delineates  a  pair  of  them. 

The  spinal  oord 
a,  is  combined  of 
aix  diatinct  co- 
lumna  or  rods, 
running  through 
ita  whole  length 
•^three  on  eid^ 
dde.  The  two 
upper  columns 
—the  porti<m  of 
spinal  marrow  re- 
presented in  ouir 
cut,  is  supposed  to 

be  placed  with  its  Inner  or  lower  surface  towai-d  us— proceed  from  those  tracks  of 
the  brain  devoted  to  sensation.  Numerous  distinct  fibres  spring  abruptly  from 
the  column,  and  which  collect  together,  and,  passing  through  a  little  ganglion  or 
enlaigement,  d — an  enlatgement  of  a  nervous  cord  is  called  a  ganglion — become  a 
nerve  of  sensation.  From  the  lower  or  inner  side,— a  prolongation  of  the  track 
deroted  to  motion,— proceed  other  fibres^  which  also  collect  gradually  together, 
and  form  a  nervous  cord,  c,  giving  the  power  of  motion.  Beyond  the  ganglion  the 
two  unite,  and  form  a  perfect  spinal  nerve,  6,  possesnng  the  power  both  of 
sensation  and  motion ;  and  the  fibres  of  the  two  columns  proceed  to  their 
destination,  enveloped  in  tho  same  sheath,  and  apparently  one  nerve.  Each 
portion,  however,  continues  to  be  wrapped  in  its  ovm  membrane.  They  are 
united,  yet  distinct;  they  constitute  one  nerve,  yet  neither  their  subetanco  nor 
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iSbat  office  is  confefiinded.  Oar  cut,  doMly  ezamiiied,  will  give  ai  h  nxme  ide« 
of  the  nuniwr  in  vdiidi  ibfioe  distbct  fibres  are  contiimed ;— -each  ooreied  by 
Us  Gwn  marnhnane^  bat  all  orveloped  in  a  oomnum  enrelope. 

All  these  nerves  are  oigans  <^  sensation  and  motion  alone ;  but  there  are 
QtbeiB  whose  origin  seems  to  be  ontaide  of  and  below  the  bxain.  These  are  the 
sysipoMefa'c,  so  called  ftom  their  onion  and  sympathy  with  all  the  others,  and 
identified  with  life  itself  They  preceed  fiiom  a  small  ganglion  or  enlaigement 
in  thaopperpertof  the  neck,  or  firom  a  collection  of  little  ganglia  in  the  abdomen. 
They  go  to  the  heart,  and  it  beats,  and  to  the  stomaffh,  and  it  digests.  They 
fiiim  a  net-woiic  round  each  blood«vessol,  and  the  coxrent  flows  on.  They 
Bonoand  the  Teiy  minntest  vessek,  and  the  firame  is  noniished  and  baUt  up. 
They  are  destitato  ef  sensation,  and  they  are  perfecfly  beyond  the  control  of 
the  win. 

The  reader,  we  trost,  will  now  comprehend  this  wonderfiil,  yet  sunplo 
machinery,  and  be  ^le,  by  and  hy^  to  refer  to  it  the  ezplsnatioa  of  several 
diseases,  and  partieolariy  d  the  opemtion  to  whidi  we  have  rtlened. 

Two  of  the  senses  have  thehr  residence  hi  the  cavity  of  the  craninm— those  of 
hearing  and  sight. 

They  who  know  anything  d  the  horse  pay  much  attentim  to  the  siae,  setting 
on,  and  motion  of  the  ear.  Earn  rather  small  tiian  large— placed  not  too  isr 
apart — erect  and  qnick  in  motkm,  indicate  both  breediag  and  spirit ;  and  if 
a  horse  is  freqaently  in  the  habit  of  carrying  one  ear  forward,  and  the  other 
badnpvard^  and  especially  if  he  does  ao.  on  a  joamey,  he  will  generally  poseess 
both  spirit  and  eontinnanee.  The  stretching  of  the  ears  in  contrary  direction* 
ehowa  that  he  is  attentive  to  erery  thing  that  b  taking  place  around  him,  and, 
while  he  is  dcing  this,  he  cannot  be  mudi  fiit^ed,  or  likely  soon  to  become  so. 
It  has  been  remarked  that  few  horses  sleep  withont  pointhig  one  ear  forward 
and  the  other  backwaid,  in  order  that  they  may  receive  notice  of  the  approach 
of  objects  in  every  direction*. 

The  ear  of  the  horse  is  one  of  the  most  beaniifiil  parts  about  him,  and  by  few 
tiiii^  ia  the  temper  more  sorely  indicated  than  by  its  motion.  The  ear  is 
mna  inteOigible  even  than  the  eye,  and  a  penon  accustomed  to  the  horse,  and 
an  observer  of  him,  can  tell  by  the  expressive  motion  of  that  oigan  almost  all  that 
he  thinks  or  means.  It  is  a  common  saying  that  when  a  horse  lays  his  ears 
flat  back  upon  Us  neck,  and  keeps  them  so,  he  most  assuredly  u  meditating 
nuschief,  and  the  stander  by  should  beware  of  his  heels  or  his  teeth.  In  play, 
tiie  can  will  be  laid  bade,  but  not  so  decidedly,  or  so  long.  A  quick  change 
in  their  position,  and  more  parUculaily  the  expression  of  the  eye  at  the  time, 
win  distingmsh  between  playfulness  and  vice. 

The  external  ear  is  feimed  by  a  cartilage  of  an  oval  or  cone-like  shape, 
flexihle,  yet  firm,  and  terminating  in  a  point.  It  has,  directed  towards  the  side, 
yet  aomewhat  pointing  fiyrwazd,  a  laige  opening  extending  from  the  top  to  the 
bottom.  The  intention  of  this  is  to  collect  ti^e  sound,  and  convey  it  to  the 
interior  part  of  the  ear. 

The  hearing  of  the  horse  w  remaikahly  acute.  A  thousand  vibrations  of  the 
air,  too  slight  to  make  any  impression  on  the  Human  ear,  are  readily  perceived 
by  him.  It  is  well-known  to  every  hunting*man,  that  the  oiy  of  the  hounds 
will  be  recogmsed  by  the  horse,  and  his  ears  will  be  erect,  and  he  will  be  all 
spirit  and  impatience,  a  considenble  time  before  the  rider  is  conscious  of  the 
least  sound.     Need  anything  more  be  said  to  expose  the  absurdity  of  cropping  9 

•  "  When  hones  or  malet  march  in  com-  tenillj  or  across ;  the  whole  troop  seeming 

pany  at  night,  those  in  front  direct  their  ears  thus  to  ho  actoatod  hj  one  feeling,  which 

forwards ;  those  in  the  rear  direct  them  hack-  watches  the  general  safety/' — AmoUU  Ekt 

wu ;  and  those  in  the  cenClre  tnm  them  la.  menfs  t/  Phiftic,  vol.  i.  p.  478, 
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This  custom  of  catting  the  ears  of  the  horse  originated,  to  its  shame,  in  Great 
Britain,  and  for  many  years  was  a  practice  cruel  to  the  animal,  depriving  him  of 
much  of  his  heauty ;  and  so  obstinately  pursued,  that  at  length  the  deformity  bo- 
came  in  some  hereditary,  and  a  breed  of  horses  bom  without  ears  was  produced. 
Fortunately  for  this  too-often  abused  animal,  cropping  is  not  now  the  frshion. 
Some  thoughtless  or  unfeeling  young  men  endeavoured,  a  little  while  ago,  again 
to  introduce  it,  but  the  voice  of  reason  and  humanity  prevailed*. 

This  cartilage,  the  conch  or  shell,  is  attached  to  the  head  by  ligaments,  and 
sustained  by  musdes,  on  which  its  action  depends.  It  rests  upon  another  carti« 
lage,  round  vdthout,  and  irregular  within,  called  the  anntUar^  ring-like,  cartilage, 
and  conducting  to  the  interior  of  the  ear ;  and  it  is  likewise  supported  and  moved 
by  a  third  small  cartilage,  placed  at  the  foie  part  of  the  base  of  the  conch,  and 
into  which  several  muscles  arc  inserted. 

The  ear  is  covered  by  skin  thinner  than  in  most  other  parts  of  the  body,  and 
altogether  destitute  of  &t,  in  order  that  it  may  not  be  too  bulky  and  heavy,  and 
may  be  more  easily  moved.  Under  the  skin  lining  the  inside  of  the  cartilage  are 
numerous  glands  Uiat  secrete  or  throw  out  a  scaly  white  greasy  matter,  which 
may  be  rubbed  off  with  the  finger  and  is  destined  to  supple  tlxis  part  of  the  ear 
and  to  keep  it  soft  and  smooth.  Below  this  are  other  glands  which  poor  out  a 
peculiar,  sticky,  bitter  fluid — ^the  wax— probably  displeasing  to  insects,  and 
therefore  deterring  them  from  crawling  down  the  ear  and  annoying  the  animal, 
or  by  its  stickiness  arresting  their  progress. 

The  internal  part  of  the  conch  is  covered  with  long  hair  which  stands  across 
the  passage  in  every  direction.  This  likewise  is  to  protect  the  ear  from  insects, 
that  can  with  difficulty  penetrate  through  this  thick  defence.  The  cold  air 
is  likewise  prevented  from  reaching  the  interior  of  the  ear,  and  the  sound  is 
moderated,  not  arrested — ^penetrating  readily  but  not  violently — and  not  striking 
injuriously  on  the  membrane  covering  the  drum  of  the  ear.  Can  these  purposes 
be  accomplished,  when  it  is  the  custom  of  so  many  carters  and  grooms  to  cut 
out  the  hair  of  the  cor  so  closely  and  industriously  as  they  do  ?  The  groom 
who  singes  it  to  the  root  with  a  candle  must  either  be  very  ignorant  or  very 
brutal.  It  can  scarcely  be  accomplished  without  singeing  the  ear  as  well  as  the 
hair.  Many  a  troublesome  sore  is  occasioned  by  this ;  and  many  a  horse,  that  was 
perfectly  quiet  before,  rendered  difficult  to  handle  or  to  halter,  and  even  disposed 
to  be  otherwise  vicious,  from  a  recollection  of  the  pain  which  he  suffered  during 
the  absurd  and  barbarous  operation. 

The  sound  collected  by  the  outer  ear,  passes  through  the  lower  or  anntiiar 
ring-shaped,  cartilage^  and  through  irregularities  which,  while  they  break  and 
modify  it,  convey  it  on  to  another  canal,  partly  cartilaginous  and  partly  bony, 
conducting  immediately  to  the  internal  mechanism  of  the  ear.  This  canal  or 
passage,  is  called  the  external  auditoiy  passage,  and  at  the  base  of  it  is  placed, 
stretcliing  across  it,  and  closing  it,  a  thick  and  elastic  membrane,  membrana 
tympanic  called  the  membrane  of  the  drum.  This  membrane  is  supplied  with 
numerous  fibres,  from  the  fifth  pair,  or  sensitive  nerve  of  the  head,  for  it  is 
necessary  that  it  should  possess  extreme  sensibility. 

Between  this  membrane  and  a  smaller  one  almost  opposite,  leading  to  the 
still  interior  part  of  the  ear,  and  on  which  the  nerve  of  hearing  is  expanded, 
are  four  little  bones,  united  to  these  membranes,  and  to  each  other.     Their 

*  Professor  Grognier,  in  his  excellent  work,  thoogbts  thai  »ra  pusing  through  his  mind— 

**  Pr6as  d'an  Oonrs  d'Hygiine  V^t^rinure,''  the  passions  which  agitate  him,  and,  especially, 

speaking  of  this  abominable  ctistom,    says,  the  designs  which  he  may  be  meditating,  and 

**  And  tkns  die  English  completely  destroy  or  which  it  is  often  of  great  importance  to  learn, 

disfigore  two  oigans  which  embellish  the  head  in  order  to  guard  against  Uie  danger  which 

of  the  most  beautiful  of  all  animals,  and  may  be  at  hand.** 
whichy  by  their  various  motions,  indicate  the 
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oflfiec  is  to  oonrey,  more  perfectly  than  it  could  be  done  through  the  mere  air 
of  the  caTity,  the  yibrations  that  have  reached  the  membrana  tympani. 

These  bones  are  highly  elastic ;  and  covered  by  a  cartilaginous  substance^ 
elastic  also  in  the  greatest  degree,  by  means  of  which  the  force  of  the  vibration 
is  much  increased. 

It  ia  conveyed  to  a  strangely  irregular  cavity,  filled  with  an  aqueous  fluid, 
and  the  substance  or  pulp  of  the  portio  nwUis  or  soft  portion  of  the  seventh  pair 
of  nerves,  the  auditory  nerve,  expands  on  the  membrane  that  lines  the  walls  of 
this  cavity. 

Sound  is  propagated  far  more  intensely  through  water  than  through  air ;  and 
therefore  it  is  that  an  aqueous  fluid  occupies  those  chambers  of  the  ear  on  the 
walls  of  which  the  auditory  nerve  is  expanded.  By  this  contrivance,  and  by 
others,  which  we  have  not  space  now  to  narrate,  the  sense  of  hearing  is  fully 
equal  to  every  possible  want  of  the  animal. 

The  Eye  is  a  most  important  organ,  and  comes  next  under  consideration, 
as  inclosed  in  the  bones  of  the  skull.  The  eye  of  the  horse  should  be  large, 
somewhat  but  not  too  prominent,  and  the  eyelid  fine  and  thin.  If  the  eye  is 
sunk  in  the  head,  and  appartnHy  little— for  there  is  actually  a  very  trifling  dif- 
ference in  the  size  of  the  eye  in  animals  of  the  same  species  and  bulk,  and  that 
seeming  difierence  arises  from  the  laiger  or  smaller  opening  between  the  lids— 
snd  the  lid  is  thick,  and  especially  if  there  is  any  puckering  towards  the  inner 
comer  of  the  lids,  that  eye  either  is  diseased,  or  has  lately  been  subject  to 
inflammation ;  and,  particularly,  if  one  eye  is  smaller  than  the  other,  it  has  at  no 
great  distance  of  time,  been  inflamed. 

The  eye  of  the  horse  enables  us  with  tolerable  accuracy  to  guess  at  his  temper. 
If  much  of  the  white  is  seen,  the  buyer  should  pause  ere  he  completes  his  baiigain ; 
because,  although  it  may,  yet  very  rarely,  happen  that  the  cornea  or  transpa- 
rent part  \b  unnaturally  small,  and  therefore  an  unusual  portion  of  the  white  of 
the  eye  is  seen,  experience  has  shown  that  this  display  of  white  is  dangerous. 
The  mischievous  horse  is  slyly  on  the  look  out  for  opportunities  to  do  mischief, 
and  the  frequent  backward  direction  of  the  eye,  when  the  white  is  most  per- 
ceptible, is  only  to  give  surer  eficct  to  the  blow  which  he  is  about  to  aim. 

A  cursory  description  of  the  eye,  and  the  uses  of  its  difierent  parts,  must  be 
given* 

The  eyes  are  placed  at  the  side  of  the  head,  but  the  direction  of  the  conoid 
cavity  which  they  occupy,  and  of  the  sheath  by  which  they  are  sur- 
rounded within  the  orbit,  gives  them  a  prevailing  direction  forwards,  so  that  the 
animal  has  a  very  extended  field  of  vision.  We  must  not  assert  that  the  eye  of 
the  horse  commands  a  wholo  sphere  of  vision  ;  but  it  cannot  be  denied  tliat 
his  eyes  are  placed  more  forward  than  those  of  cattle,  sheep,  or  swine.  He 
requires  an  extensive  field  of  vinon  to  warn  him  of  the  approach  of  his  enemies 
in  his  wild  state,  and  a  direction  of  the  orbits  considerably  forward,  in  order  to 
enable  him  to  pursue  with  safety  the  headlong  course  to  which  we  sometimes 
urge  him« 

The  eye-ball  is  placed  in  the  anterior  and  most  eapadous  part  of  the  orbit, 
nearer  to  the  frontal  than  the  temporal  nde,  with  a  degree  of  prominence  vary- 
ing with  difierent  individuals,  and  the  will  of  the  animal.  It  is  protected 
by  a  bony  socket  beneath  and  on  the  inside,  but  is  partially  exposed  on  the  roof 
and  on  the  outside.  It  is,  however,  covered  and  secured  by  thick  and  powerful 
muscles— ^by  a  mass  of  adipose  matter  which  is  distributed  to  various  parts  of 
the  orbit,  upon  which  the  eye  may  be  readily  moved  without  firiction,  and 
by  a  sheath  of  considerable  density  and  firmness,  and  especially  where  it  is  most 
needed,  on  the  external  and  superior  portions. 

The  adipose  matter  exists  in  a  considerable  quantity  in  the  orbit  of  the  eye  of 
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tbe  hone,  and  enables  thai  ozgan  readSly  to  leYolre  by  the  allgbiesi  contiaction 
of  the  mufldea.  By  the  absoiptioii  of  this  £fttty  matter  in  aicknesB  or  old  Bg^ 
the  eye  is  not  only  Ito  a  certain  degree  sunk  in  the  orbit,  but  the  roof  of  the  oibit 
poaterior  to  the  ixonial  bone,  being  deprived  of  its  support,  is  considerably 
depressed.  -Our  work  shall  not  be  diqgraoed  by  any  further  reference  to  the 
zaacaLly  contnvanoe  by  "Which  this  indication  of  age  is  in  some  degree  removed* 

In  front  the  eye  is*  supported  and  covered  by  the  lids,  which  closing  rapidly, 
protect  it  from  many  an  injury  that  threatens — supply  it  with  that  moisture 
which  is  necessary  to  preserve  its  trsnq^arency — in  the  momentaiy  act  of 
closing  giVe  a  certain  and  sufficient  recite  to  a  delicate  oigan,  which  would 
o&erwise  be  fieitigued  and  worn  out  by  the  constant  glare  of  day— defend  it  when 
the  eye  hdMNm  under  inflammation  fiom  the  stimulus  of  light,— and,  gradually 
drooping,  permit  the  animal  to  enjoy  that  repose  which  nature  requirea. 

Extending  round  both  lids,  and,  it  may  be  almost  said,  having  neither  origin 
nor  inaexrtion,  is  a  musde  called  the  arbicularisy  or  circular  musde.  Its  office  is 
to  dose  the  Uds  in  the  act  of  winking  or  otherwise,  but  only  yMle  the  animal 
is  awake.  When  he  deeps,  this  is  effected  by  another  and  very  iogenioua 
mechanism.  The  natural  state  of  the  eydids  is  that  of  bemg  doeed ;  and  they 
axe  kept  open  by  the  eneigy  of  the  musdes  whose  office  it  is  to  raise  the  upper 
lid.  Am  sleep  steals  upon  the  animal,  these  musdes  cease  to  act,  and  the  lids 
rloee  by  the  inherent  elastidty  of  the  membrane  of  which  they  are  oompoaed. 

The  ddn  of  the  lid  is,  like  that  of  the  ear,  exceedingly  fine,  in  order  to  pre- 
vent unneceaBaiy  weight  and  preflsuxe  on  sudi  a  part,  and  to  give  more  easy  and 
extendve  motion.  The  lids  dose  accuratdy  when  drawn  over  the  eye,  and  this 
Jb  effected  by  a  little  strip  of  cartilage  at  the  edge  of  eadi  of  them,  which  may 
be  easily  fdt  with  tiie  finger,  and  preserves  them  in  a  hoop-like  form,  and 
adapts  ihtm  doady  to  the  eye  and  to  each  other.  The  lower  cartilage,  how- 
ever, does  not  present^  towards  the  inner  comer  of  the  eye,  the  whole  of  its  fiat 
smflue  to  the  upper,  but  it  evidently  dopes  inward,  and  only  the  outer  edge  of 
the  under  lid  touches  the  upper*  By  tins  means,  a  little  gutter  is  fanned, 
through  which  the  superfluous  moistuie  of  the  eye  flows  to  the  inner  corner, 
where  there  is  a  canal  to  convey  it  away.  By  this  contrivance  it  neither  aoca- 
mulates  in  the  eye,  nor  unpleasantly  runs  down  the  dieek. 

Along  the  edges  of  the  lids  are  placed  numerous  little  hollows,  which  can  be 
plainly  distinguiished  even  in  the  living  horse  by  slightly  turning  down  the  lid. 
These  are  the  openings  into  numerous  small  cdls  containing  a  thidc  and  unctuous 
^uid,  by  means  of  which  the  eyes  are  miore  accuratdy  dosed,  and  the  edges  of 
the  lids  defended  fimn  the  acrimony  of  the  tears. 

The  horse  has  no  eifebnwsy  and  the  eytkukes  are  very  peculiarly  arranged. 
The  lews  of  hair  are  longest  and  most  numerous  on  the  upper  lid,  and  especially 
towards  the  outer  or  tempord  comer,  because  the  light  comes  from  above ;  and, 
as  the  animal  stands,  particularly  when  he  is  graaing,  and  fimn  the  lateral 
dtuation  of  his  eyes,  the  greater  portion  of  the  l%ht,  and  the  attacks  of  insscta, 
and  the  rolling  down  of  moisture,  would  chiefly  be  from  the  outside  or  temj^ei. 
Towakds  the  inner  oomer  of  the  upper  lid  there  is  little  or  no  eydadi,  beouiae 
there  is  no  probable  danger  or  nuisance  in  that  direction.  Only  a  small  quan- 
tity of  ligh(  can  enter  from  bdow,  and  therefore  the  ladies  are  thin  and  short ; 
but  as,  in  the  act  of  graadng,  insects  may  more  readily  climb  up  and  be  trouble* 
some  to  die  eye,  towards  the  inner  angle,  there  the  prindpd  or  only  hair  Is 
found  on  the  lower  lid.  These  i^parently  trifling  dreumstancea  will  not  be 
overlooked  by  the  careftd  observer. 

They  who  are  unacquainted  with  the  absurdities  of  stable  management,  or 

\  who  have  not  careftilly  examined  the  abuses  that  may  exist  in  their  own 

XestabUohmentfl^  can  scarcely  believe  the  (bo}ish  and  arud  practicos  of  some 
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Garten  and  grooms.  When  the  groom  is  amdons  thai  his  hone  should  be  as  trim 
and  neat  all  oyer  as  art  can  make  him^  the  very  eye-hiabes  are  generally  sacrificed. 
What  has  the  poor  animal  snffined,  when,  travelling  in  the  noon  of  day,  the 
full  hiaze  of  the  son  has  fallen  upon  his  eyes;  and  how  many  accidents  have 
probably  happened  from  his  being  dazzled  by  the  light,  which  have  been  attri* 
bated  to  other  canses ! 

If  the  hone  has  no  eyebrow,  there  are  sereral  hain  or  bristles  scattered  on 
the  npper  eyelid,  and  there  is  a  projecting  Ibid  of  the  lid  which  dischargea 
nearly  the  aame  office.  It  is  more  oonspicnous  in  old  horses  than  in  yoimgones. 
Some  horsemen  do  not  like  to  see  it,  and  associate  the  idea  of  it  with  weaknesa 
or  disease  of  the  eye.  This  is  perfectly  erroneous.  It  is  a  provision  of  nature  to 
aecompliah  a  certain  purpoee,  and  has  nothing  to  do  either  with  health  or  disesse. 

On  the  lower  lid  is  a  usefbl  provision  to  warn  the  horse  of  the  near  approach 
cisnj  object  that  might  incommode  or  injure  him,  in  the  form  of  long  project- 
ing hairs  or  bristles,  which  are  plenteously  embued  with  nervous  influence,  so* 
tbuBt  the  slightest  touch  should  put  the  animal  on  his  guard.  We  would  request 
our  Teaders  to  touch  very  slightly  the  extremity  of  one  of  these  hairs.  They 
wiU  be  surprised  to  observe  the  sudden  convulsive  twitching  of  the  lid,  rendering 
the  attack  of  the  insect  absolutely  impoesible.  The  grooms,  however,  who  cut 
away  the  eye-lashes,  do  not  apaie  these  nseful  feelers. 

The  eye  is  exposed  to  the  action  of  the  atmospheric  air,  and  the  process  of 
evaporation,  destructive  of  its  transparency,  is  continually  going  on.  The  eye 
of  the  horse,  or  the  visible  part  of  the  eye,  is,  likewise,  more  prominent  and 
larger  than  in  the  human  being,  and  the  animal  is  often  subject  to  extreme 
aunoyance  from  dust  and  insects,  whfle  he  has  no  hands  or  other  guard  to  defend- 
hioiself  £rom  the  torture  which  they  occasion.  What  is  th^  provision  of 
nature  against  this  ?  Under,  and  a  little  vrithin,  the  outer  comer  of  the  upper 
lid,  is  an  irregular  body,  the  lacrymal  gkmd^  comparatiyely  larger  than  in  the 
human  being,  secreting  an  aqueous  fluid,  which,  slowly  issuing  from  the 
g^d,  or  occasionally  pressed  out  of  it  the  act  of  winking,  flows  over  the  eye, 
supplies  it  with  moisture,  and  cleanses  it  from  all  impurities.  Human  ingenuity 
could  not  have  selected  a  situation  from  which  the  fluid  could  be  conveyed  over 
the  eye  vrith  more  advantage  for  this  purpose. 

When  this  fluid  is  secreted  in  an  undue  quantity,  and  flovre  over  the  eye,  it 
is  called  tears.  An  increased  flow  of  tears  is  produced  by  anythmg  that  irritates 
the  eye,  and,  therefore,  a  constant  accompaniment  and  symptom  of  inflammation. 
A  horse  with  any  degree  of  weeping  should  be  regarded  with  mudx  suspicion. 
In  the  human  being  an  unusuid  secretion  of  tean  is  often  caused  by  bodily 
pain,  and  emotions  of  the  mind;  and  so  it  is  occasionally  in  the  horse.  We 
have  seen  it  repeatedly  under  acute  pain  or  brutal  usage.  John  Lawrence, 
speaking  of  the  cruelty  exercised  by  some  dealers  in  what  they  call  ^  firing '  a 
horse  before  he  is  led  out  for  sale,  in  order  to  rouse  every  spark  of  mettle,  says, 
**more  than  &Ry  years  have  passed  away,  and  I  have  before  my  eyes  a  poor 
mare  stone  blind,  exquisitely  shaped,  and  showing  all  the  marks  of  high  blood, 
whom  I  saw  unmercifully  cut  with  the  whip  a  quarter  of  an  hour  before  the 
sale,  to  bring  her  to  the  use  of  her  stifiened  limbs,  whUe  the  tears  ioere  trU^Hn^ 
down  her  dietks^ 

Having  passed  over  the  eye,  the  fluid  is  conveyed  by  the  little  canal  to  which 
vre  have  alluded,  formed  by  the  sloping  of  the  under  lid,  towards  the  comer  of 
the  eye ;  and  there  are  two  little  or^ces  that  conduct  it  to  a  sroaHl  reser- 
voir within,  and  at  the  upper  part  of  the  laciymal  bone,  (fig,  <,  p.  110).  A  little 
protuberance  of  a  black  or  pied  colour,  called  the  caruncle^  placed  in  the  very 
comer  of  the  eye,  and  to  be  seen  without  opening  the  lids,  is  situated  between 
these  orifices,  and  guides  the  fluid  into  them*    From  this  reservoir  the  tean  ar& 
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conveyed  by  a  long  canal,  the  lacrynuU  duct,  partly  bony,  and  partly  membnm- 
ous,  to  the  lower  part  of  the  nose.  A  little  within  the  nostril,  and  on  the  divi- 
sion between  the  nostrils,  is  seen  the  lower  opening  of  this  csoal ;  the  situation 
of  which  should  be  carefully  observed,  and  its  reid  use  bome  in  mind,  for  not 
only  horsemen^  but  even  some  careless  veterinary  suigeons,  have  mistaken  it 
for  a  glanderous  ulcer,  and  have  condemned  a  uaeM  and  valuable  animal.  It 
is  found  just  before  the  skin  of  the  muEzle  terminates,  and  the  more  delicate 
membrane  of  the  nostril  commences.  The  opening  of  the  canal  is  placed  thus 
low  because  the  membrane  of  the  nose  is  exceedingly  delicate,  and  would  be 
irritated  and  made  sore  by  the  frequent  or  constant  running  down  of  the  tears. 

There  is,  however,  sometlung  yet  wanting.  We  have  a  provision  for  sup- 
plying the  eye  with  requisite  moisture,  and  for  washing  from  off  the  transparent 
part  of  it  insects  or  dust  that  may  annoy  the  animal.  What  becomes  of  these 
impurities  when  thus  washed  off?  Are  they  carried  by  the  tears  to  the  comer 
of  the  eye,  and  so  pass  down  this  duct,  and  irritate  and  obstruct  it ;  or  do  they 
accumulate  at  the  inner  angle  of  the  eye  ?  There  is  a  beautiful  contrivance  for 
dlsposiug  of  them  as  £Bst  as  they  accumulate.  Concealed  within  the  inner 
comer  of  the  eye,  or  only  the  margm  of  it,  black  or  pied,  visible,  is  a  triaugu- 
lar-shaped  cartilage,  the  haw,  with  its  broad  part  forwards.  It  is  concave 
within,  exactly  to  suit  the  globe  of  the  eye;  it  Is  convex  without,  aocunitely  to 
adapt  itself  to  the  membrane  lining  the  lid ;  and  the  base  of  it  is  reduced  to  a 
thin  or  almost  sharp  edge.  At  the  will  of  the  animal  this  is  suddenly  protraded 
from  its  hiding-place.  It  passes  rapidly  over  the  eye,  and  shovels  up  every 
nuisance  mixed  with  the  tears,  and  then,  being  speedily  drawn  back,  the  dust 
or  insect  is  wiped  away  as  the  cartilage  again  passes  under  the  comer  of  the 
eye. 

How  is  this  managed  ?  The  cartilage  has  no  muscle  attached  to  it ;  and  the 
limbs  and  the  difierent  parts  of  the  body,  when  put  into  motion  by  the  influence 
of  the  will,  are  moved  invariably  by  muscles.  The  mechanism,  however,  ia 
simple  and  effectual.  There  is  a  considerable  mass  of  fiEitty  matter  at  the  back 
of  the  eye,  in  order  that  this  oigan  may  be  easily  moved ;  and  this  fat  is  particu- 
larly accumulated  about  the  inner  comer  of  the  eye,  and  beneath,  and  at  the 
point  of  this  cartilage.  The  eye  of  the  horse  has  likewise  very  strong  musclea 
attached  to  it,  and  one,  peculiar  to  quadrapeds,  of  extraordinary  power,  by 
whose  aid,  if  the  animal  has  not  hands  to  ward  off  a  danger  that  threatena,  he 
is  at  least  enabled  to  draw  the  eye  back  almost  out  of  the  reach  of  that  danger. 

Dust,  or  gravel,  or  insects,  may  have  entered  the  eye,  and  annoy  the  horse. 
This  muscle  suddenly  acts :  the  eye  is  forcibly  drawn  back,  and  presses  upon 
the  fatty  matter.  That  may  be  displaced,  but  cannot  be  reduced  into  leaa 
compass.  It  ia  forced  violently  towards  the  inner  comer  of  the  eye,  and  it 
drives  before  it  the  haw ;  and  the  haw,  having  likewise  some  £it  about  its 
point,  and  being  placed  between  the  eye  and  an  exceedingly  smooth  and 
polished  bone,  and  being  pressed  npon  by  the  eye  as  it  is  violently  dnwn  back, 
shoots  out  with  the  rapidity  of  lightning,  and,  guided  by  the  eyelids,  projects 
over  the  eye,  and  thus  carries  off  the  ofibnding  matter. 

In  what  way  shall  we  draw  the  haw  back  again  without  muscular  action  t 
Another  principle  is  called  into  play,  of  which  mention  has  already  been  made, 
and  of  which  we  shall  have  much  to  8ay,*elasticity.  It  is  that  principle  by 
which  a  body  yields  to  a  certain  force  impressed  upon  it,  and  returns  to  its 
former  state  as  soon  as  that  force  is  removed.  It  is  that  by  which  the  ligament 
of  the  neck  (p.  112),  while  it  supports  the  head,  enables  the  horse  to  graze — hj 
which  the  heart  expands  after  closing  on  and  propelling  forward  the  blood  in  ita 
ventricles  and  the  arteiy  contracts  on  the  blood  that  has  distended  it,  and  many 
of  the  most  important  functions  of  life  are  influenced  or  governed.   This  mnacle 
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\  to  act,  and  the  eye  reeumes  its  natural  dtuation  in  the  orbit.  There  14 
room  for  the  fiUty  matter  to  return  to  its  place,  and  it  immediately  returns  by 
the  elasticity  of  the  membrane  by  which  it  is  oorered,  and  draws  after  it  thki 
cartilage  with  which  it  ia  oonneeted,  and  whose  return  is  as  rapid  aa  was  the 
projection. 

The  old  ftrners  strangely  misunderstood  the  nature  and  dedgn  of  the  haw^ 
and  many  at  the  present  day  do  not  seem  to  be  much  better  informed.  When, 
fipom  sympathy  with  other  parts  of  the  eye  labouring  under  inflammation,  and 
becoming  itse^T  inflamed  and  increased  in  bulk,  and  the  neighbouring  parts 
likewise  thickened,  it  is  either  forced  out  of  its  place,  or  voluntarily  protruded 
to  defend  the  eye  from  the  action  of  light  and  cannot  return,  they  mistake  it 
for  some  injurious  excrescence  or  tumour,  and  proceed  to  cut  it  out.  The 
^  haw  in  the  eye  "  is  a  disease  well  known  to  the  minority  of  grooms,  and  this 
sad  remedy  for  it  is  deemed  the  only  cure.  It  is  a  barbarous  practice,  and  if 
they  were  compelled  to  walk  half  a  dozen  miles  in  a  thick  dust,  without  being 
permitted  to  wipe  or  to  cleanse  the  eye,  they  would  feel  the  torture  to  which 
they  doom  this  noble  animal.  A  little  patience  having  been  exercised,  and  a 
few  cooling  applications  made  to  the  eye  while  the  inflammation  lasted,  and 
afterwards  some  mild  astringent  ones,  and  other  proper  means  being  employed, 
the  tumour  would  have  disappeared,  the  haw  would  have  returned  to  its  place, 
and  the  animal  would  have  dischaigod  the  duties  required  of  him  without 
inconvenience  to  himself,  instead  of  the  agony  to  which  an  unguarded  and 
unprotected  eye  must  now  expose  him. 

The  loss  of  blood  occasioned  by  the  excision  of  the  haw  may  frequently 
relieve  the  inflammation  of  the  eye ;  and  the  evident  amendment  which  follows 
induces  these  wise  men  to  believe  that  they  have  performed  an  excellent  opera- 
tion ;  but  the  same  loss  of  blood  by  scarification  of  the  overloaded  vessels  of  the 
conjunctiva  would  be  equally  beneficial,  and  the  animal  would  not  be  deprived 
of  an  instrument  of  admirable  use  to  him. 

The  eye  is  of  a  globular  figure,  yet  not  a  perfect  globe.  It  is  rather  com- 
posed of  parts  of  two  globes ;  the  half  of  one  of  them  smaller  and  transparent 
in  front,  and  of  the  other  larger  and  the  coat  of  it  opaque,  behind.  We  shall 
most  conveniently  begin  with  the  coats  of  the  eye. 


A  B  a  luppoaed  object  viewed  bj  the  animal,  and  an  inverted  image  of  which,  a,  6,  is  thrown 

on  the  retina  at  the  hack  of  the  eye. 
ff  e     The  pointi  where  the  rajs,  haying  paaaed  the  cornea  and  lens,  conveige  hj  the  refFactivo 

power  of  the  lent* 
d  €    The  rayi  proceeding  from  the  extremities  of  the  object  to  the  eye. 
/        The  eomsa,  or  homy  and  transparent  part  of  the  eye,  coTered  hy  the  eonjunehwtf 

uniting  different  parts  together. 
^       The  crysulline  (crystal  or  glassy)  lens,  hehind  the  pupil,  and  in  front  of  the  vitreont 

homonr. 
h  h    Muscles  of  the  eye. 
t        The  optic  nenre,  or^erre  of  sight 
k      The  ieleroh'ea  (hard  firm  coat)  covering  the  whole  of  the  eye  ezespt  the  portion  occnpled 
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by  tlie  conica,  and  being  a  aeeming  prolongiAum  of  tb«  eotering  of  Uie  opUa 
nerve. 

I  Tlio  choroides  (receptacle  or  covering),  or  choroid  coat,  corered  with  a  black  secretion  or 
paint. 

tt  m  The  iris  or  zil&bow-ooloared  drcalar  mettbruie  under  the  cornea,  in  frant  of  the  ejo, 
and  on  which  the  colour  of  the  eye  depcndi.  The  dnplicaiure  behind  is  the  HMV^fimn 
bdng  coloured  like  a  grspe,    Thn  opening  in  the  contm  is  the  pupiL 

fi  n   The  ciliary  (hair-like)  prooesies. 

o  The  retina,  or  net-like  expansion  of  the  opUc  nervoi  spread  over  the  whole  of  the  cho- 
roides as  far  as  the  lens. 

p       The  vitreous  rglass^like)  hnmour  filling  the  ishele  of  the  cavity  of  the  eye  behind  the  lens. 

q      The  aqueous  (water-like)  luunonr  filling  the  apaoe  between  the  eomea  and  the  lens. 

Tho  conjunctiva^  fy  is  that  membtane  ^hich  lines  the  ITcfs,  and  covers  the  fore 
part  of  the  eye.  It  spreads  over  all  that  we  can  see  or  feel  of  the  eye,  and  even 
its  transparent  part.  It  is  itself  transparent,  and  transmits  the  colour  of  the 
parts  beneath.  It  is  very  susceptible  of  inflammation,  during  which  the  lining 
of  the  lids  will  become  intensely  red,  and  the  white  of  the  eye  will  be  first 
streaked  with  red  vessels,  and  then  covered  with  a  complete  mesh  of  them,  and 
the  cornea  will  become  cloudy  and  opaque.  It  is  the  seat  of  various  diseases, 
and,  particularly,  in  it  commences  that  sad  inflammation  of  the  horse's  eye  which 
bids  defiance  to  the  veterinary  surgeon's  skill  and  almost  invariably  terminates 
in  blindness. 

The  examination  of  the  conjunctiva,  by  turning  down  the  lid,  wHl  enable  us 
to  form  an  accurate  judgment  of  the  degree  of  inflammation  which  exists  in  the 
eye. 

Covering  the  back  part  of  the  eye,  and  indeed  four-fifths  of  the  globe  of  it, 
is  the  sclerotica^  k»  It  is  an  exceedingly  strong  membrane,  composed  of 
fibres  interweaving  with  each  other,  and  almost  defying  the  possibility  of  separa- 
tion. An  organ  so  delicate  and  so  important  as  the  eye  requires  secure  protection. 

It  is  a  b%hly  elastic  membrane.  It  is  necessary  that  it  should  be  bo,  when 
it  is  considered  that  the  eye  Is  surrounded  by  several  and  very  powerful  muscles, 
which  must  temporarily,  and  even  for  the  purposes  of  vision,  alter  its  form. 
The  elasticity  of  the  sclerotica  is  usefully  exhibited  by  its  causing  the  globe  of 
the  eye  to  resume  its  former  and  natural  shape,  as  soon  as  the  action  of  the 
muscle  ceases. 

The  sclerotica  has  yery  few  blood-vessels — ia  scarcely  sensible — and  its  dis- 
easesj'except  when  it  participates  in  general  disturbance  or  disorganisation,  are 
rarely  brought  under  our  notice. 

The  cornea  is,  or  we  should  wish  it  to  be,  the  only  yisable  part  of  the  horse's 
eye,  for  the  exhibition  of  much  white  around  it  is  a  sure  symptom  of 
wickedness.  The  cornea  fiUs  up  the  vacuity  which  is  left  by  the  sclerotica  in 
the  fore  part  of  the  eye,  and,  although  closely  united  to  the  sclerotica,  may  be 
separated  from  it,  and  will  drop  out  like  a  watch-glass.  It  is  not  round,  but 
wider  from  side  to  side  than  firom  the  top  to  the  bottom ;  and  the  curve  rather 
broader  towards  the  inner  than  the  outer  comer  of  the  eye,  sa  that  the  near  eye 
may  be  known  from  the  ofif  one  after  it  is  taken  fsora  the  head. 

I'he  convexity  or  projection  of  the  cornea  is  a  point  of  considerable  import- 
ance. The  prominence  of  the  eye  certainly  adds  much  to  the  beauty  of  th« 
animal,  but  we  shall  see  presently,  when  we  consider  the  eye  as  the  oigan  of 
sight,  that  by  being  too  prominent  the  rays  of  light  may  be  rendered  too  ooti- 
Vergent,  and  the  Tision  indistinct ;  or,  if  the  cornea  is  small  and  flat,  the  rays 
may  not  be  convexgent  enough,  and  perfect  vision  deatroyed.  In  either  caaa 
the  horse  may  unpleasantly  start,  or  suddenly  and  dangerously  turn  round.  An 
eye  neither  too  prominent  nor  too  flat  will  be  nearest  to  perfection. 
'  It  should  be  perfectly  transparent.  Any  cloudmess  or  opacity  is  the  conse- 
quence of  disease.    It  u  an  exceedingly  firm  and  dense  membrane,  and  can 
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■carcdy  be  pierced  by  the  sbaipest  uutrument.  The  oomea  la  compoaed  of 
many  difierent  pbUee,  laid  bver  one  another ;  and  between  each,  at  least  in  a 
state  of  health,  k  a  fluid  that  is  the  cause  of  its  transparency,  and  Uie  cvapo* 
latkn  of  whieh,  after  death,  prodaces  the  leaden  or  glased  appearance  of  the 
^e.  Wlien  it  appean  to  be  opaque,  it  is  not  often,  and  never  at  fiist,  that  tlie 
eexnea  haa  imdeiigone  any  change. 

There  la  nothing  that  deserves  attention  ft^om  the  pnrohaser  of  a  hone  more 
than  the  peifect  transparency  of  the  oomea  over  the  whole  of  its  surface.  The 
eye  should  be  examined  for  this  purpose,  both  in  front,  and  with  the  face 
of  the  examiner  dose  to  the  cheek  of  the  horn,  under  and  behind  the  eye. 
The  latter  method  of  looking  through  the  cotnea  is  the  most  satisfiu^tory,  so  far 
as  the  traiiq[»arebcy  of  that  part  of  the  eye  is  concerned.  During  this  examin»« 
tion  the  hone  should  not  be  in  the  open  air,  but  in  the  stable  ■funding  in  the 
doorway  and  a  little  within  the  door.  If  any  small,  faint,  whitish  lines  appear 
to  crosB  the  oomea,  or  spread  over  any  part  of  it,  they  are  assuiedly  the  ivmains 
of  pvBTionB  inflamination ;  or,  althou^  the  oentxe  and  bulk  of  the  cornea  should 
be  perfiMtly  dear,  yet  if  aroimd  the  edge  of  it,  where  it  unites  with  the  sclero- 
tica, there  ahould  be  a  narrow  ling  or  cirde  of  hasiness,  the  oondusion  is  equally 
true,  but  the  inflammation  occnned  at  a  more  distant  period.  Whether  how- 
ever the  inflammation  has.latdy  existed,  or  several  weeks  or  months  have 
dqned  since  it  was  subdued,  it  is  too  likely  to  recur. 

There  ia  one  caution  to  be  added.  The  cornea  in  its  natural  state  is  not 
only  a  beantifully  transparent  stracture,  but  it  reflects,  even  in  proportion  to  its 
transparenoy,  many  of  tile  rays  which  fidl  upon  it;  and  if  there  is  a  white  object 
immediately  before  the  eye,  as  a  light  waistcoat,  or  much  display  of  a  white 
neckdoth,  the  reflection  may  puzzle  an  experienced  observer,  and  has  misled 
many  a  cardess  one.  The  coat  should  be  buttoned  up,  and  tiie  white  cravat 
careftilly  eonoeded. 

Within  the  sclerotica,  and  connected  with  it  by  innumerable  mmute  fibi«s 
and  veasdsy  is  the  choroid  eoat^  /.  It  is  a  very  delicate  membrane,  and  extends 
over  the  whole  of  the  intcrnd  part  of  the  eye,  from  the  optic  nerve  to  the 
oomea.  It  secretes  a  dark-coloured  substance  or  paint,  by  which  it  is  covered  ; 
the  intention  of  which,  like  the  inside  of  our  telescopes  and  microscopes,  is 
probably  to  absorb  any  wandering  rays  of  light  which  might  dazzle  and  confuse. 
The  black  paint,  jAgmentum  nigrum^  seems  perfectly  to  discharge  this  function 
in  the  human  eye.  Jt  is  placed  immediately  imder  the  retina  or  expansion  of 
the  optic  nerve.  The  rays  of  light  fall  on  the  retina,  and  penetrating  its  delicate 
substance^  are  immediately  absorbed  or  destroyed  by  the  black  covering  of  the 
choroides  underneath.  For  the  perfection  of  many  of  his  best  pleasures,  and 
particularly  of  his  intdlectud  powers,  man  wants  tiie  vivid  impression  which 
will  be  caused  by  the  admission  of  the  rays  of  light  into  a  perfectly  dark 
duunber ;  and  when  the  light  of  the  sun  begins  to  fiul,  his  superior  intelligence 
has  enabled  him  to  discover  various  methods  of  substituting  an  artifidd  day, 
after  the  natund  one  has  dosed.  Other  animals,  without  this  power  of  kindling 
another,  dthough  inferior  light,  have  far  more  to  do  with  the  night  than  we 
have.  Many  of  them  sleep  through  the  glare  of  day,  and  awake  and  are  busy 
during  the  period  of  darkness.  The  ox  occupies  some  hours  of  the  night 
in  grazing;  the  sheep  does  so  when  not  folded  in  his  pen;  and  the  horse, 
worked  during  the  day  for  our  convenience  and  profit,  has  often  littie  more 
than  the  period  of  night  dlotted  to  him  fi>r  nourishment  and  repose.  Then  it 
is  necessary  that,  by  some  peculiar  and  adequate  contrivance,  these  hours  of 
comparative  or  total  darkness  to  us  should  be  partidly  yet  sufficiently  illumi- 
nated for  them ;  and  therefore  in  the  horse  the  dark  brown  or  black  coat  of  the 
dioroides  does  not  extend  over  the  whole  of  the  intemd  part  of  the  eye,  or 
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nUier  it  is  not  found  on  any  part  on  which  tho  mya  prooeediog  from  the  ob|odi 
oouldfiilL  ItdoesnotoecapyUioamaUeBtiN»rtionofwluitinaybecalledthefiddof 
\mm;  bat,  in  its  plaoe  a  bright  vaaegated  green  is  apfead,  and  more  over  the 
upper  part  than  the  lower,  beoanse  the  animal's  food,  and  the  objects  which  it  is 
of  consequence  for  him  to  notke,  arentnally  below  the  lerel  of  his  head — ^thns^ 
by  sufiezing  the  impression  to  remain  longer  on  the  retina,  or  by  some  portioii 
ef  Ught  reflected  fiN>in  this  variegated  bed  on  which  the  retma  reposes,  or  in 
some  other  inexplicable  but  efficient  way,  enabling  the  animal,  even  in  oompa- 
latiye  darkness,  to  possess  a  power  of  vision  eqaal  to  his  vrants. 

The  reader  may  see  in  the  dusk,  or  even  when  dnsidness  is  ftst  yielding  to 
ntter  darkness^  the  beantifiil  sea-green  reflection  fieom  the  eye  of  the  horse.  It 
IB  thai  ladd  varii^gated  carpet  of  which  we  are  now  speaking. 

Who  IB  nnaware  that  in  the  fiiding  g^mering  of  the  evening,  and  even  in 
the  darker  shades  of  nig^t,  his  horse  can  see  snntranding  objects  mnch  better 
than  hu  rider;and  who,  resigning  himself  to  the  goidaaoe  of  that  sagacioos  and 
fiiithfiil  animal,  has  not  been  caanied  in  safety  to  his  jonxney's  end,  when  he 
would  otherwiw  have  been  ntteiiy  bewilderedl 

If  the  reader  has  not  eTamined  this  beantiiul  pigment  in  the  eye  of  the  horsey 
he  should  take  the  earliest  opportunity  of  doing  sob  He  will  have  a  beantifbl 
fllustration  of  the  care  which  that  Being  who  gave  all  thhigs  lilb  has  taken  that 
each  shall  be  fitted  for  his  situation.  The  horse  has  not  the  intelligence  of  man, 
and  may  not  want  for  any  purpose  of  pleasure  or  improvement  the  yivid  picture 
of  surrounding  objects  which  tiie  retina  of  the  human  being  presents.  A  thou  - 
sand  minute  but  exquisite  beauties  would  be  lost  upon  hjm.  If,  therefore,  his 
sense  of  viuon  may  not  be  so  strong  during  the  day,  it  is  made  up  to  him  by 
the  increased  power  of  vision  in  the  night. 

Perfectly  white  and  cream-coloured  horses  have  a  peculiar  appearance  of  the 
eyea.>  The  pupil  is  red  instead  of  black.  There  ia  no  black  paint  or  brilliant 
carpet.  It  ii  the  choroid  coat  itself  which  we  see  in  them,  and  not  its  covering; 
and  the  red  appearance  is  caused  by  the  numeraus  blood-vessels  which  are 
found  on  every  part  of  that  coat. 

When  we  have  to  treat  of  other  domestic  animals,  we  shall  see  how  this 
carpet  is  varied  In  colour  to  suit  the  situation  and  necessity  of  each.  In  the  ox 
it  is  of  a  dark  green.  He  has  not  many  enemies  to  fear,  or  much  difficulty  in 
aearohing  for  nourishment,  and  the  colour  of  the  eye  is  adapted  to  his  food.  In 
the  cat  and  all  his  varieties,  it  is  yellow.  We  have  heard  of  the  eyes  of  the 
lion  appearing  like  two  flaming  torches  in  the  night.  There  are  few  of  our 
readers  who  have  not  seen  the  same  singular  glare  from  the  eyes  of  the  domeetie 
oat.  In  the  wol^  and  likewise  in  the  dog,  who,  in  hia  wild  state,  prowk  chiefly 
ol  night,  it  is  grey.  In  the  poor  unjustly-persecoted  badger,  who  scarcely  dares 
to  crawl  forth  at  night,  although  sheltered  by  the  thickest  darkness,  it  is  white; 
and  the  ferret,  who  is  destined  to  hunt  hu  prey  through  all  its  winding  retreata, 
and  in  what  would  be  to  us  absolute  darkness,  has  no  paint  on  the  choroides. 

Traemg  the  choroides  towards  the  fore  part  of  the  eye,  we  perceive  that  it  is 
reflected  from  the  side  to  the  edge  of  the  lens,  fi,  and  lias  the  appearance  of 
several  plaits  or  folds.  They  are  actually  foldings  of  the  membrane.  It  ia  not 
diminished  in  size,  but  it  has  less  space  to  cover,  and  there  must  be  duplicaturea 
or  pUuts.  They  are  usefully  employed  in  the  place  in  which  we  find  them. 
They  prevent  ihe  passage  <^  any  rays  of  light  on  the  outside  of  the  lens,  and 
which,  prooeeding  forward  in  various  directions,  and  uncondensed  by  the  power 
of  the  lens,  would  render  vision  confused  or  imperfect.  These  folds  of  the 
choroides  are  called  the  ciUary  prooeues* 

Within  the  cornea,  and  occupying  the  fore  part  of  the  eye,  is  the  aqueous 
humaury  p^  so  termed  from  its  resemblance  to  pure  water.     It  is  that  by  which 
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Aft  eomea  h  prMenred  ia  its  pvotobemnt  and  loandad  fbnn.  It  extends  to  the 
djBlalliiie  lens  q^  and  thexefoie  a  portion  of  it,  although  a  very  small  one,  is  be« 
hibd  the  ills  (m.  p.  127).  Floating  in  this  fluid  Is  a  membrane,  with  an  oblong 
apeftnze,  called  the /Hf.  It  is  that  which  gtyes  eoloor  to  the  eye.  The  human 
•fB  is  aaid  to  be  black,  or  haseel,  or  bine,  aeooxding  to  the  colour  of  this  mem^ 
bnae  or  certain;  and  it  is  denominated  the  iris,  or  rainbow,  from  its  beautiful, 
jntermingling  hues.  The  colour  varies  Uttle  in  the  horse,  except  that  it  always 
ftesn  some  analogy  to  that  of  the  skin.  We  rarely  see  it  lighter  than  a  hasel, 
or  daiicer  than  a  brown*  Horses  pexfeetly  white,  or  eream-coloored,  hare  the 
iris  white  and  the  pupil  red.  When  horses  of  othnr  colours,  and  that  are 
■soally  pied,  hare  a  white  iris  and  a  black  pupil,  they  an  said  to  be  waU-^yed. 
Vulgar  opinicBi  has  decided  that  a  wall<^ed  horse  h  never  subject  to  blindness, 
but  this  ia  altogether  erRmeous.  There  is  no  difference  of  structure  that  can 
produce  this  exemption;  but  the  waU-eyed  horae,  ftom  this  singular  and  un- 
pleasant appeazance,  and  his  Sequent  want  of  brseding,  may  not  be  so  much 
used  and  exposed  to  many  of  the  usual  causes  of  inflanunation. 

The  aperture  in  the  iris  is  termed  the  pwpil,  and  through  it  light  passes  to  the 
Inner  chamber  of  the  eye.  The  pupil  is  oblong,  and  Taxiable  in  suEe.  It  difi^rs 
with  tiie  intensity  or  degree  of  light  that  £ftUs  upon  the  eye.  In  a  dark  stable 
tile  pupil  is  expended  to  admit  a  great  proportion  of  the  li^t  that  falls  upon  the 
eoniea ;  but  when  the  hone  is  brought  towards  the  door  of  the  stable  and  more 
Ught  Is  thrown  upon  the  eye,  the  pupil  contracts  in  order  to  keep  out  that  extra 
quantity  irfiich  would  be  pahifnl  to  the  animal,  and  injurious  to  vision.  When 
opposed  directly  to  the  son,  the  i^wrture  will  almost  dose. 

Thia  alteration  of  form  in  the  pupil  is  effected  by  the  muscular  fibies  that 
enter  into  the  composition  of  the  iris.  When  these  fibres  are  relaxed,  the  pupil 
nnst  proportionably  diminish^  The  motbns  of  the  iris  are  not  at  aU  under  the 
oontrol  of  the  will,  nor  is  the  animsl  sensible  of  them.  They  are  produced  by 
sjrmpathy  witii  the  state  of  the  retina.  When,  however,  a  deficient  portion  of 
light  readies  the  retina,  and  vision  is  indistinct,  we  are  oonsdous  of  an  (^parent 
cffint  io  bring  the  object  more  dearly  into  view,  and  the  fibres  then  contract, 
and  the  aperture  enlaiges,  and  more  light  is  admitted. 

This  dilatation  or  contraction  of  the  pupil  gives  a  useful  method  of  ascertain 
ing  the  existenoe  of  blindness  in  one  eye  or  in  both.  The  cornea  and  crystalline 
Icts  remain  petfiactly  trsnsparent,  but  the  retina  ia  palsied,  and  is  not  afieoted 
by  light ;  and  many  persons  have  been  decdved  when  blindness  of  this  description 
Iws  been  confined  to  one  eye.  A  horse  blmd  in  both  eyes  will  usually  have  hia 
esn  in  constant  and  rapid  motion,  directing  them  in  quick  succession  to  every 
quarter.  He  will  likewise  hang  back  in  his  halter  in  a  peculiar  way,  and  will 
lift  his  feet  high  as  if  he  were  stepping  over  some  obstade,  when  there  i&  actually 
nothing  to  obstruct  his  passage,  and  there  will  be  an  evident  uncertainty  in  the 
putting  down  of  his  feet.  In  blindness  of  one  eye  little  or  nothing  of  this 
dunacteristic  gait  and  manner  can  be  peredved.  Although  a  one-^yed  horse 
may  not  be  absolutdy  condemned  for  the  conmion  bnsmess  of  the  carriage  or 
the  road,  he  is  generally  deteriorated  as  a  hunter,  for  he  cannot  measure  his  dls- 
» and  will  run  into  his  le^s  *•    Many  a  sportsman,  puzzled  and  angry 


•  Kr.  W.  Pernvall,  however,  in  liii  exeeir  to  show  tliis,     AU  1  can  ny  on  thii  point  i«, 

lent  LeetnreB  on  the  Yeterioarj  Art,  vol.  iii.  p.  that  the  best  honter  I  ever  poiacesed,  a  hono 

201,  sajs,  "  The  loss  of  one  eye  doet  not  en-  gifted  with  extraordinary  powers  for  leaping, 

feeble  sight,  becaaso  the  other  acquires  greater  was  a  one-eyed  liorse,  aad  this  animal  carried 

energy,  though  it  much  coDtraets  the  field  of  me  through  a  hunting  season,  without,  to  m . 

Tiiion.    It  is  ttid  to  render  the  conception  lecoileetion,  making  one  single  blonder  I. 

erring,  and  the  ease  of  misjadgment  of  dis-  leaping.'' 
taoccf  if  the  one  commonly  broqght  forward 

x2 
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at  the  Budden  blundering  of  hiB  horse,  or  injured  by  one  or  more  simming  fidli^ 
has  found  a  very  natural  although  unexpected  explanation  of  it  in  the  blind- 
ness of  one  eye,  and  that  perhaps  produced  through  his  own  fault,  by  over* 
riding  his  willing  and  excellent  servant  and  causuig  a  determination  of  blood 
to  the  eye,  whidi  proved  &tal  to  the  delicate  texture  of  the  retina.  Even  for 
the  carriage  or  the  road  he  is  considerably  deteriorated,  for  his  field  of  observation 
must  be  materially  lessened. 

Let  the  size  of  both  pupils  be  carefully  noticed  before  the  horse  Is  removed 
from  the  stable,  and,  as  he  is  led  to  the  door,  observe  whether  they  both  con- 
tract, and  equslly  so,  with  the  increase  of  light.  If  the  horse  should  be  first 
seen  in  the  open  air,  let  it  be  observed  whether  the  pupils  are  precisely  of  the 
same  size ;  then  let  the  hand  be  placed  over  each  eye  alternately  and  held 
there  for  a  little  while,  and  let  it  be  observed  whether  the  pupil  dilates  with 
the  abstraction  of  light,  and  equally  in  each  eye. 

Hanging  from  the  upper  edge  of  the  pupil  of  the  horse,  are  two  or  three 
round  black  substances,  as  large  as  millet  seeds.  When  the  horse  is  suddenly 
brought  into  an  intense  light,  and  the  pupil  is  closed,  they  present  a  singular 
appearance,  as  they  are  preoed  out  from  between  the  edges  of  the  iris.  An 
equal  number,  but  much  smaller,  are  attached  to  the  edge  of  the  lower  portion 
of  the  iris.  Their  general  use  is  probably  to  intercept  rays  of  light  which 
would  be  troublesome  or  injurious,  and  their  principal  function  is  accomplished 
during  the  act  of  grazing.  They  are  laiger  on  the  upper  edge  of  the  iris,  and 
are  placed  on  the  outer  side  of  the  pupil,  evidently  to  discharge  the  same  func- 
tion which  we  have  attributed  to  the  ejrelashes,  viz.  to  obstruct  the  light  in  those 
directions  in  which  it  would  come  with  greatest  force,  both  from  above  and  even 
from  below,  while,  at  the  same  time,  the  field  of  view  is  perfectly  open,  bo  far 
as  it  regards  the  pasture  on  which  the  horse  is  grazing. 

In  our  cut  m  gives  a  duplicature  of  the  iris,  or  the  back  surface  of  it.  This 
is  called  the  uwa,  and  it  is  covered  with  a  thick  coat  of  black  mucus,  to  arrest 
the  rays  of  light,  and  to  prevent  them  from  entering  the  eye  in  any  other  way 
than  through  the  pupil.  The  colour  of  the  iris  is,  in  some  unknown  way,  ood- 
nected  with  this  black  paint  behind.  Wall-eyed  horses^  whose  iris  b  white, 
have  no  uvea. 

We  now  arrive  at  a  body  on  which  all  the  important  uses  of  the  eye  mainly 
depend,  the  cryHalHne  leng^  p,  so  called  from  its  resemblance  to  a  piece  of  ciys* 
tal,  or  transparent  glass.  It  is  of  a  yielding  jelly-like  consistence,  thicker  and 
firmer  towards  the  centre,  and  convex  on  each  side,  but  more  convex  on  the 
inner  than  the  outer  side.  It  is  enclosed  in  a  delicate  transparent  bag  or  et^ptvfe, 
and  is  placed  between  the  aqueous  and  the  vitreous  humours,  and  received  into 
a  hollow  in  the  vitreous  humour,  with  which  it  exactly  corresponda.  It  has, 
from  its  density  and  its  double  convexity,  the  chief  ooncem  in  converging  the 
rays  of  light  which  pass  into  the  pupil. 

The  lens  is  very  apt  to  be  afibcted  from  long  or  violent  inflammation  of  the 
conjunctiva,  and  either  its  capsule  becomes  cloudy,  and  imperfectly  transmits 
the  light,  or  the  substance  of  the  lens  becomes  opaque.  The  examination  of 
the  horse,  with  a  view  to  detect  this,  must  either  be  in  the  shade,  or  at  a  stable 
door,  where  the  light  shall  fall  on  the  animal  from  above  and  in  front ;  and 
in  conducting  this  examination  we  would  onco  more  caution  the  intended 
purchaser  against  a  superfluity  of  white  about  his  neck.  Holding  the  head  of 
the  animal  a  little  up,  and  the  light  coming  in  the  direction  that  has  been 
described,  the  condition  of  the  lens  will  at  once  be  evident.  The  confirmed 
caiaracty  or  the  opaque  lens  of  long  standing,  will  exhibit  a  ffearly  appearance, 
that  cannot  be  mist^en,  and  will  frequently  be  attended  with  a  change  of  form 
— a  portion  of  the  lens  being  forced  forwards  into  the  pnpil^41though  the 
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i  may  not  have  prooeeded  so  fiir  as  this,  yet  if  there  is  the  slightest  cloudi- 
nen  of  the  leoa,  dther  generally,  or  in  the  fonn  of  a  minute  spot  in  the  centre, 
and  with  or  without  lines  radiating  from  that  spot,  the  horse  is  to  be  condemned ; 
fiir,  in  nmety-nine  eases  ont  of  a  hundred  the  disease  will  proceed,  and  cataract, 
or  oomplete  opacity  of  the  lens,  and  absolute  blindneas,  will  be  the  result. 

Catanct  in  the  human  being  may,  to  ayeiy  ocmsiderable  extent,  be  remedied. 
The  opaque  lens  may  be  eztra^ed,  or  it  may  be  forced  into  the  Titieous  humours, 
and  there  ffxisting  as  a  foreign  body,  it  will  soon  be  absorbed  and  dis^pear. 
These  operatioDS  axe  impoasihle  in  the  horse,  for,  in  the  fiist  place,  there  is  a 
musdeof  whidiwehave  already  spoken,  and  to  be  presently  more  particularly  de« 
scribed,  that  ispeeoliar  to  quadrupeds,  and  of  such  power  as  generally  to  draw 
back  the  eye  too  for  into  its  socket  for  the  suigeon  to  be  enabled  to  make  his  inci- 
sion ;  or  could  the  indaon  be  made,  the  action  of  this  muscle  would  force  out  the 
greater  part  of  the  contents  of  the  eye,  and  this  organ  would  speedily  waste  away. 
I^  however,  the  opaque  lens  oould  be  withdrawn  or  depressed,  and  the  mechan- 
ism of  the  eye  were  not  otherwin  injured,  the  operation  would  be  totally  useless, 
for  we  could  not  make  the  horse  wear  those  eonrex  glasses  whose  converging 
power  might  oompensate  for  the  loss  of  the  lens. 

Behind  the  lens,  and  occupying  four-fifUis  of  the  cavity  of  the  eye,  is  the 
vUrwus  humour  (glassy,  or  resembling  glass).  It  seems,  when  first  taken  from 
the  eye,  to  be  of  the  consistence  of  a  jelly,  and  of  beautiful  transparency ;  but  if 
it  is  punctured  a  fluid  escapes  from  it  as  limpid  and  as  thin  as  water,  and  when 
this  has  been  sufiered  completely,  to  ooae  out,  a  mass  of  membraneous  bags  or 
cdls  remains.  The  vitreous  humour  consists  of  a  watery  fluid  contained  in  these 
ceUs :  but  the  fluid  and  the  ceUs  form  a  body  of  considerably  greater  density  than 
the  aqueous  fluid  in  the  firont  of  the  eye. 

Last  of  all,  between  the  fntreous  humour  and  the  choroid  coat^  is  the  retina,  o, 
or  net-like  membrane.  It  is  an  expansion  of  the  sabstance,  p,  of  the  optic 
nerve.  When  that  nerve  has  reached  the  back  of  the  eye,  and  penetrated  through 
the  sclerotic  and  choroid  coats,  it  first  enlarges  into  a  little  white  prominence, 
Cram  which  radiations  or  expansions  of  nervous  matter  proceed,  which  spread 
over  the  whole  of  the  choroid  coat,  and  form  the  third  investment  of  the  eye. 
The  membrane  by  which  tins  nervous  pulp  is  supported,  is  so  exceedingly  thin 
and  delicate,  that  it  will  tear  with  the  slightest  touch,  and  break  even  with  its 
own  we^ht  The  membrane  and  the  pulp  are  perfoctly  transparent  in  the 
living  animal.  The  pupil  appears  to  be  black,  because  in  the  daytime  it  imper- 
fectly reflects  the  colour  of  Uie  choroid  coat  beneath.  In  the  dusk  it  is  greenish, 
because,  the  glare  of  day  being  removed,  the  actual  green  of  the  pamt  appears. 

On  tins  expansion  of  nervous  pulp,  the  rays  of  light  from  surrounding 
objects,  condensed  by  the  lens  and  the  humours,  foil,  and,  producing  a  certain 
image  corresponding  with  these  objects,  the  aniinal  is  conscious  of  their  exist- 
ence and  presence. 

If  may,  however,  so  happen  that  from  the  too  great  or  too  little  convexity  of 
the  eye  or  a  portion  of  it,  the  place  of  most  distinct  vision  may  not  be  imme- 
diately on  the  retina,  but  a  little  before  or  behind  it.  In  proportion  as  this  is 
the  case,  the  sight  will  be  indistmct  and  imperfect ;  nor  shall  we  be  able  to  ofier 
any  remedy  for  this  defect  of  sight.  There  is  a  shying^  often  the  result  of 
cowardice  or  playfulness^  or  want  of  work,  but  at  othertimes  proving,  beyond 
contradiction,  a  defect  of  dght  even  more  dangerous  than  blindness.  A  blind 
horse  will  resign  himself  to  tiie  guidance  of  his  rider  or  driver ;  but  against  the 
nusoonception  and  starting  of  a  shying  horse  there  is  no  defence.  That  horses 
grow  shy  as  they  grow  old  no  one  accustomed  to  them  will  deny ;  and  no  intel- 
ligent person  will  be  slow  in  attributing  it  to  the  right  cause— ^  decay  in  the 
organ  of  visiqD,~a  loss  of  convexity  m  the  eye,  lessening  the  conveigency  of 
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the  rays,  and  throwing  the  perfect  image  beyond,  and  not  on,  Uie  retina.  There 
is  a  striking  difference  in  the  convexity  of  the  cornea  in  the  colt  and  the  old 
horse ;  and  both  of  them,  probably,  may  shy  from  oppoeite  cauaea— the  one 
fiom  a  cornea  too  prominent,  and  the  other  from  one  too  flat.  In  the  nsnal 
examination  of  the  horse  previonaly  to  pnrdhase,  anfficient  attention  is  not  always 
paid  to  the  convexity  of  the  cornea. 

The  remedy  for  shying  will  be  considered  when  we  speak  of  the  tiee^  oi 
horses. 

There  is  a  proviabn  yet  wanting.  The  horse  has  a  very  extended  field  otriew, 
but  many  persons  are  not  perfai^s  aware  how  little  of  it  he  can  command  at  a 
time.  There  is  not  one  of  our  readera  who  can  make  oat  a  single  line  of  our 
treatise  without  changing  the  direetion  of  the  eye.  It  is  curious  to  follow  the 
motion  of  the  eyes  of  a  rapid  reader.  Nature  has  giyen  no  less  than  seren 
muscles  to  the  horse,  in  order  to  turn  this  little  but  important  organ ;  and,  that 
they  may  act  with  sufficient  power  and  quickness,  no  fewer  than  six  nerves  are 
directed  to  the  muscles  of  the  eye  genendly,  or  to  particular  ones — wiule  the 
eye  rests  on  a  mass  of  fiit^  that  it  may  be  turned  with  little  exertion  of  power, 
and  without  friction. 

■OtCLBS  or  THK  SVK. 

There  are  four  straight  musdes,  three  of  which,  d,  e,  and  /,  are  represented 
in  our  cut,  rising  from  the  back  of  the  orbit,  and  inserted  into  the  ball  of  the 

eye,  opposite  to,  and  at  equal  dis- 
tances from  each  other.  One,  d^ 
runs  to  the  upper  part  of  the  eye, 
just  behind  the  transparent  and  vi« 
siblc  portion  of  it,  and  its  office  ia 
clearly  to  raise  the  eye.  When  it 
contracts,  the  eye  must  be  drawn 
'  upward.  Another,  /,  is  inserted 
exactly  opposite,  at  the  bottom  of 
the  eye ;  and  its  office  is  as  dearly 
to  depress  the  eye,  or  enable  the 
animal  to  look  downwards.  A  third,  e,  is  inserted  at  the  outer  comer,  and  by 
means  of  It  the  eye  is  turned  outward,  and,  from  the  situation  of  the  eye  of  the 
horse,  considerably  backward ;  and  the  fourth  is  inserted  at  the  inner  comer, 
turning  the  eye  inward.  They  can  thus  rotate  or  turn  the  eye  in  any  direction 
the  animal  wishes,  and  by  the  action  of  one,  or  the  combined  power  of  any  two 
of  them,  the  eye  can  be  immediately  and  accurately  directed  to  every  point. 

These  musdes,  however,  have  another  duty  to  disdiaige.  They  support  the 
eye  in  its  place.  In  the  usual  position  of  the  head  of  the  horse,  they  must  be  to 
a  certain  degree  employed  for  this  purpose ;  but  when  he  is  grazing  or  feeding, 
the  prindpal  weight  of  the  eye  rests  upon  them.  Another  muscle  is  therefore 
added,  peculiar  to  quadrupeds,  called  the  retractor  {drawer'hack\  or  the  sus^ 
pensorius  {m^penswry)  muscle,  g.  It  arises  from  the  edge  of  the  foramen  through 
which  the  optic  nerve  enters  the  orbit — surrounds  the  nerve  as  it  proceeds  for- 
ward, and  then,  partially  dividing  into  four  portions,  is  attached  to  the  back  part 
of  the  eye.  Its  office  is  evidently  to  support  the  eye  generally,  or,  when  sud- 
denly called  into  powerful  action,  and  assisted  by  the  straight  muscles,  it  draws 
the  eye  back  out  of  the  reach  of  threatening  danger,  and  in  the  act  of  dra>ving 
it  back  causes  the  haw  to  protrude,  as  an  additional  defence. 

The  power  of  this  muscle  is  very  great.  It  renders  some  operations  on  the 
eye  almost  impossible.  It  is  an  admirable  substitute  for  the  want  of  hands,  to 
defend  the  eye  from  many  things  that  would  injure  it ;  and,  being  partially 
eepareted  into  four  divisions,  it  assists  the  straight  muscles  in  turning  the  eye. 
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I  dwchaige  MiothBr  and  a  meet  impqrtmt  office.  Ifweexuniiia 
r  and  dirtaot  objects  thiough  a  tdMoc^e^  we  nnift  ai!r«r  Me  ybeitf  t.  e^  we 
t  or  dimsmah  tho  length  of  the  tube.  We  nrasl  ahoiten  it  a  littlo 
vben  we  taanme  diatani  objeoti,  becaaae  the  raya,  ooming  to  as  from  them  m 
akas  dxfeigeni  diieetiaii,  axe  sooner  brought  to  a  pomt  by  the  power  of  the 
kna.  Thvstheafenig^.aDdietiaelormaseleadmwingbaoktheeye^sndlbieing 
it  upon  the  aabstanoe  behnd,  and  in  a  eligfat  degiee  flattimmg  it,  briqg 
the  kna  nearer  to  the  retina,  and  adapt  the  eye  to  the  observation  of  distant 

Btin,  however,  being  oonstanOy  employed  in  sapporting  the  weight  of  the 
eye,  these  mnadea  may  not  be  able  to  tnin  it  so  xi^dly  and  so  esctensiyely  as 
the  wishes  or  wants  of  the  animal  leqnire ;  therefore  two  others  are  soperadded 
whidi  are  used  solely  in  taming  the  eye.  They  are  called  oblique  masdea, 
beeaoae  their  conne  is  obUqfoely  across  the  eye.  The  opper  one  is  most 
earioosly  eonatracted,  a,  5.  It  comes  from  the  back  part  df  the  orbit,  and 
takes  a  direction  apwaxds  and  towards  the  inner  side,  and  there,  jost  onder 
the  ridge  of  the  orbit,  it  passes  throogh  a  perfect  mechanical  paHey,  and,  tam- 
ing round,  proceeds  across  the  eye,  and  is  inserted  rather  beyond  the  middle  of 
the  eye,  towards  the  oaier  ride,  llias  the  globe  of  the  eye  is  evidently  directed 
inward  and  apward.  Something  more,  howerer,  is  accomplished  by  tins  ringa- 
lar  medianism.  The  eye  is  na^tnxally  deep  in  ihe  orbit,  that  it  may  be  more 
perfectly  defended;  bat  it  may  be  necesaaiy  occarionally  to  bring  it  forward, 
and  enlarge  the  fidd  of  vlaion.  The  eye  is  actnally  protroded  onder  the 
inflaenoe  of  fear.  Not  only  are  the  lids  opened  more  widely,  bat  the  eye 
is  broaght  more  ferwaxd.  How  k  thk  accomplished?  There  are  no  masdes 
anterior  to,  or  before  the  eye— there  k  no  place  for  their  insertion.  The  object 
k  readily  effected  by  thk  singolar  policy,  ft,  o.  By  the  power  of  thk  mosde, 
i— the  irodUearis^  or  polley-mascle— and  the  straight  mosdes  at  the  same  time 
not  opposing  it,  or  only  regolating  the  direction  of  the  eye,  it  k  really  broo^t 
somewhat  forward.  The  lower  oblique  mosde  riaea  just  within  the  laciymal 
bone  (f,  p.  110),  and,  proceeding  acroes  the  eye,  k  fixed  into  the  part  of  the 
sclerotica  oppodte  to  the  other  oblique  muscle,  and  it  tarns  the  eye  in  a  con- 
trary direction,  asskting,  however,  the  opper  obliqoe  in  bringing  the  eye  forward 
from  its  socket. 


CHAPTER  VII. 


INJURIES  AND  DISEASES  OP  THE  SKULL— THE  BRAIN-»THB 
EARS— AND  THE  EYES. 

Wa  have  now  arrived  at  a  convenknt  xeadng^koe  hi  our  somewhat  dry  bat 
ncceanry  description  of  the  stractoxe  of  the  horse,  and  we  willingly  torn  to 
more  practical  matter.  We  will  consider  the  injuries  and  diseases  of  the  parts 
wc  haTo  suryeyed.  In  entering,  howerer,  on  thk  division  of  our  work,  we 
would  premise,  that  it  k  impossible  for  us  to  give  the  former  soch  an  accoont 
of  the  nature  and  treatment  of  the  dkeasea  of  horses  as  1»H11  enable  him  with 
safety  to  practise  for  himself,  except  in  the  commonest  cases.  The  causes  of 
most  diseases  are  so  obscure,  thdr  symptoms  so  variable,  and  their  connexion 
with  other  maladies  so  complicated  and  mysterioas,  that  a  life  devoted  to  pro- 
"    *     1  study  will  akme  qualify  a  man  to  become  a  judicious  and  succeasful 
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practitioner  on  the  diseases  of  the  horse  and  other  domestio  aniroals.  Our 
object  will  be  to  communicate  sufficient  instruction  to  the  fanner  to  enable  him 
to  act  with  promptness  and  judgment  when  he  cannot  obtain  profisasiooal 
assbtance,  to  qualify  him  to  form  a  satisfiM^ry  opinion  of  the  skill  of  the 
veterinary  surgeon  whom  he  may  employ,  and,  more  espedally,  to  diyest  him  of 
those  strange  and  absurd  prejudices  which  in  a  yariety  of  cases  not  only  produce 
and  prolong  disease,  but  bring  it  to  a  Mai  termination. 

FRACTURE. 

We  have  described  the  cavity  of  the  skull  of  the  horse  as  being  so  defended 
by  the  hardness  of  the  parietal  bones,  and  those  bones  so  covered  by  a  mass  ot 
muscle,  and  the  occipital  bone  as  so  exceedingly  thick  (see  page  135),  that  a 
Fracture  of  the  skull  is  almost  impossible.  It  can  (mly  occur  finom  brutal 
violence,  or  when  a  horse  falls  in  the  act  of  rearing.  When,  however,  fracture 
of  the  skull  does  occur,  it  is  almost  invariably  fiital.  A  blow  of  sufficient 
violence  to  break  these  bones  must  likewise  irreparably  injure  the  delicate  and 
important  organ  which  they  protect. 

The  ridge,  or  outer  and  upper  part  of  the  orbit  of  the  eye,  is  occasionally 
fractured.  It  happens  from  falling,  or  much  ofiener  from  violent  blows.  The 
slightest  examination  will  detect  the  loosened  pieces;  but  a profesBioDal  man 
alone  can  render  effectual  assistance. 

Mr.  Pritchard,  in  the  second  volume  of  the  '^  Veterinarian,"  relates  an  inter- 
esting case  of  fhusture  of  the  orbit  of  the  eye.  '^  A  cfaesnut  marc,"  he  says» 
^'  received  a  blow  which  fractured  the  orbit  from  the  superciliazy  foramen,  in 
a  line  through  the  zygomatic  processes  of  the  temporal  and  malar  bones  to  the 
outer  angle  of  the  eye.  The  detached  bone,  together  with  the  divided  integu- 
ment, hung  over  the  eye  so  as  to  intercept  -vision.  On  examining  the  place 
where  the  accident  occurred,  two  portions  of  bone  were  found  belonging  to  the 
orbital  arch.  After  carefully  inspecting  the  wound,  and  finding  no  other 
detached  portions,  nor  any  spiculae  which  might  irritate  or  wound,  the  adjacent 
portions  of  the  dcin  were  carefully  drawn  together,  and  secured  by  a  silver 
wire,  wliich  closed  the  wound,  and  confined  the  detadied  portion  of  bone  in  its 
proper  place.    A  mash  diet  was  ordered. 

*^  On  the  following  day  there  was  considerable  inflammation.  The  eye  was 
bathed  with  warm  water,  and  a  dose  o^  physic  administered.  On  the  third  day 
the  inflammation  and  swelling  had  still  more  incressed.  Blood  was  abstracted 
from  the  vein  at  the  angle  of  the  eye.  The  swelling  and  inflammation  now 
speedily  abated ;  and  on  the  15th  day  the  wound  had  quite  healed." 

If  a  fracture  of  this  kind  ia  suspected,  its  existence  or  non-existenoe  may  be 
easily  determined  by  introdudng  the  thumb  under,  and  keeping  the  f6re -finger 
upon,  the  edge  of  the  orbit. 

EXOSTOSIS. 

Bony  enlargements  of  the  orbital  arch  sometimes  arise  from  natural  predis- 
position or  local  mjury.  They  should  be  attacked  in  the  earliest  stage,  for 
they  are  too  apt  rapidly  to  increase.  Some  preparation  of  iodine,  as  described 
in  the  account  of  medicines,  will  be  useful  in  this  case. 

CARIES. 

Inflammation  and  enlargement  of  the  injured  bones,  followed  by  abscess  and 

the  production  of  certain  bony  growths,  are  of  occasional  occurrence.    A  skilfufl 

practitioner  can  alone  decide  whether  a  cure  should  be  attempted,  or  the  eufiern 

ings  of  the  animal  terminated  by  death.  ^ 

COMPRESSION  OF  THE  BRAIN.  » 

Hydatids  are  often  found  witlun  the  cianial  cavity,  and  lymg  upon  or  Im- 
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bedded  in  tlio  bfain  of  oxen  and  sheep.  Their  existence  is  usually  fatal  to  the 
animal.  There  is  no  well- authenticated  account  of  the  existenee  of  an  hydatid 
in  the  cranial  cayity  of  the  horse ;  but  cysts,  contaming  a  serous  or  viscid  fluid, 
are  occasionally  observed.  The  following  is  the  history  of  one: — A  horse 
exhibited  symptoms  of  vertigo,  or  staggers,  which  disappeared  after  copious 
bleeding  and  purgatives.  About  twelve  months  afterwards  the  same  Complaint 
waa  evident.  He  carried  his  head  low  and  inclined  to  the  right  side. 
He  staggered  as  he  walked,  and  the  motion  of  his  limbs  was  marked  by  a 
peculiar  oonvulnve  action,  confined  to  the  fore  extremities.  He  moved  by  a 
suocefldon  of  spasmodic  boundings.  He  was  completely  deaf;  and  rapidly  lost 
flesh,  though  he  ate  and  drank  voraciously.  He  remained  in  this  state,  to  the 
diame  of  the  owner  and  the  practitioner,  several  months,  and  then  he  had  a  fresh 
attack  of  vertigo,  and  died  suddenly.  On  examination  of  the  brain,  its  mem- 
branes were  found  to  be  completely  reddened ;  and,  between  the  two  lobes  of 
the  brain,  was  a  round  cyst  as  large  as  a  pullet's  egg.  The  pressure  of  this  was 
the  manifest  cause  of  the  mischief. 

PRESSURE  ON  THE  BRAIN. 

This  may  be  produced  by  some  fluid  thrown  out  between  the  membranes,  or 
occupying  and  distending  the  ventricles  of  the  brain.  In  the  full-grown  horse 
it  rarely  occurs ;  but  it  is  well  known  to  breeders  as  an  occasional  disease  of 
the  foal,  under  the  name  of  ^'  water  in  the  head."  The  head  is  either  much 
enlarged,  or  strangely  deformed,  or  both ;  and  the  animal  dies^  either  in  the 
birth,  or  a  few  days  after  it. 

MEGRIMS. 

There  is  another  kind  of  pressure  on  the  brain,  resulting  from  an  unusual 
determination  or  flow  of  blood  to  it.  This  oigan  requires  a  large  supply  of  blood 
to  enable  it  to  dischaige  its  important  ftmctions.  Nature,  in  the  horse  more 
than  in  many  other  animals,  has  made  some  admirable  provisions  to  cause  this 
stream  to  flow  into  the  brain  with  little  velocity,  and  thereby  to  lessen  the  risk 
of  suddenly  overloadiog  it  or  rupturing  its  vessels.  The  arteries  pursue  their 
course  to  the  brain  in  a  strangely  winding  and  circuitous  manner ;  and  they 
enter  the  skull  through  bony  apertures  that  will  admit  of  the  enlargement 
of  the  vessels  only  to  a  very  limited  extent.  From  various  causes,  however, 
of  which  the  most  common  is  violent  exercise  on  a  hot  day,  and  the  horse  being 
&t  and  full  of  blood,  more  than  the  usual  quantity  is  sent  to  the  head ;  or, 
from  some  negligence  about  the  harness— as  the  collar  being  too  small,  or  the 
eurb-reiu  too  tight— the  blood  is  prevented  from  returning  from  the  head. 
The  larger  vessels  of  the  brain  will  then  be  too  long  and  injuriously  distended ; 
and,  what  ia  of  more  consequence,  the  small  vessels  that  permeate  the  sub- 
stance of  the  brain  will  be  enlarged,  and  the  bulk  of  the  brain  increased,  so  that 
it  will  press  upon  the  origins  of  the  nerves,  and  produce,  almost  without  warn- 
ing, loss  of  power  and  consciousness. 

The  mildest  afiection  of  this  kind  is  known  by  the  name  of  Meorths.  It 
e(»nparatively  rarely  happens  when  the  horse  is  ridden ;  but  should  he  be  driven, 
and  perhaps  rather  quickly,  he  may  perform  a  part  of  his  journey  with  lua 
usual  ohe^fulness  and  ease:  he  will  then  suddenly  stop,  shake  his  head,  and 
exhibit  evident  giddiness,  and  half-unconsciousness.  In  a  minute  or  two  this 
will  pass  over,  and  he  will  go  on  again  as  if  nothing  had  happened. 

Occasionally,  however,  the  attack  will  be  of  a  more  serious  nature.  He  will  £eJ1 
without  the  slightest  warning,  or  suddenly  run  round  once  or  twice,  and  then 
fall.  He  will  either  lie  in  a  state  of  complete  insensibility,  or  struggle  with 
the  utmost  violence.  In  five  or  ten  minutes  he  will  begin  gradually  to  come 
to  himself;  he  will  get  up  and  proceed  on  his  journey,  yet  somewhat  dull,  and 
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evidently  affected  and  exhausted  by  what  had  happened,  altheogh  not  serioody 
or  permanently  ill. 

At  the  moment  of  attack,  a  person  who  is  competent  to  the  task  ahoold  ahstnoi 
three  or  four  quarts  of  blood  from  the  neok-vein ;  or  cat  the  bars  of  the  palate  hi 
the  manner  to  be  exphuned  when  we  describe  that  part,  and  whence  a  consider* 
able  and  soffioioit  quantity  of  blood  may  be  readily  obtained.  The  driver 
should  pat  and  soothe  the  animal,  loosen  the  curb  rem,  if  possible  ease  the 
collar,  and  pursue  his  journey  as  slowly  as  circumstances  will  permit.  When 
he  gets  home,  a  dose  of  physio  should  be  administered  if  the  hone  can  be  spared, 
the  quantity  of  dry  food  lessened,  and  mashes  given,  or  green  meat,  or  he  dioald 
be  turned  out  to  grass  £>r  two  or  three  months. 

Is  all  this  necessary  because  a  horse  has  happened  to  have  a  fit  of  the 
megrims  ?  Tes,  and  more  too  in  the  mind  of  the  prudent  man ;  lor  it  is  seldom 
that  a  horse  has  the  megrims  without  the  predi^oBition  to  a  second  attaek 
remainiDg.  These  over-distended  vessels  may  be  relieved  lor  a  while,  but  it  Is 
long  before  they  perfectly  recover  their  former  tone.  It  requiiea  but  a  little 
increased  velocity  or  force  in  the  vital  current  once  more  to  distend  them,  and 
to  produce  the  same  dangerous  effects.  The  testimony  of  ei^rience  ia  uniform 
with  regard  to  this ;  and  he  would  not  do  justice  to  himself  or  his  fiimily  who 
trusted  himself  behind  a  horse  that  had  a  second  attack  of  megrims. 
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Meorims  18  APOPLEZT  uudcr  its  mildest  form.  In  the  latter  affection,  the  deter* 
mination  of  blood,  if  not  so  sudden,  is  greater,  or  differently  directed,  or  more 
lasting.  It  is  seldom,  however,  that  there  are  not  timely  warnings  of  its  approach, 
if  the  carter  or  the  groom  had  wit  enough  to  observe  them.  The  horse  is  a  little 
off  his  feed — ^he  is  more  than  usually  dull — there  la  a  degree  of  stupidity  about 
him,  and,  generally,  a  somewhat  staggering  gait.  This  goes  off  when  he  has 
been  out  a  little  while,  but  it  soon  returns  under  a  more  decided  character^ 
until,  at  lengtli,  it  forces  itself  on  the  attention  of  the  most  careless. 

The  actuid  illness  Is  perhaps  first  recognised  by  the  horse  standing  with  his 
head  depressed.  It  bears  upon,  or  is  forced  against  the  manger  or  the  waU,  and 
a  considerable  part  of  the  weight  of  the  animal  is  evidently  supported  by  this 
pressure  of  the  head.  As  he  thus  stands,  he  is  balancing  himself  horn  one  side 
to  the  other  as  if  he  were  ready  to  fidl ;  and  it  is  often  dangerous  to  stand  near 
to  him,  or  to  move  him,  for  he  fidls  without  warning.  If  he  csn  get  his  munla 
into  a  comer,  he  will  sometames  continue  there  motionless  fi>r  a  considersbla 
time,  and  then  drop  as  if  he  were  shot ;  but,  the  next  moment^  he  is  np  again 
with  his  feet  almost  in  the  rack.  He  sleeps  or  seems  to  do  so  as  he  stands,  oraft 
least  he  is  nearly  or  quite  unconscious  of  surrounding  objects.  When  he  Is 
roused,  he  looks  vacantly  around  him.  Perhaps  he  will  take  a  lock  of  hay  if  it 
is  offered  to  him  ;  but  ere  it  is  half  masticated,  the  eye  closes,  and  he  sleepa 
again  with  the  food  in  his  mouth*  Soon  afterweords  he  is,  perhaps,  roused  ones 
more.  The  eye  opens,  but  it  has  an  unmeaning  glare.  The  hnid  is  movod 
before  him,  but  the  eye  closes  not ;  he  is  spoken  to,  but  he  hears  not.  The  last 
act  of  voluntaiy  motion  which  he  will  attempt  is  usually  to  drink ;  but  he  has 
littie  power  over  the  umsdes  of  deglutition,  and  the  fluid  returns  through  the 
nostrils. 

He  now  begins  to  foam  at  the  mouth.  His  breathmg  is  laborious  and 
loud.  It  is  performed  by  the  influence  of  the  oiganie  nerves,  and  those  of 
animal  life  no  longer  lend  their  aid*  The  pulse  is  slow  and  oppressed^— the 
jugular  vein  ia  distended  almost  to  bursting — the  munle  is  cold,  and  uie  dischavge 
of  the  fsBces  involuntaiy.  He  grinds  his  teeth-^twitchings  steal  over  his  face 
and  attack  his  limbs— they  sometimes  proceed  to  convulsions,  and  dreadful 
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too,  In  vrluetk  the  lume  beats  himself  about  in  a  ieniblo  maimer ;  but 
there  ia  xazely  disposition  to  do  mischief.  In  the  greater  number  of  cases 
these  oonrulsbns  last  not  long.  All  the  powers  of  life  are  oppressed,  and 
death  speedily  closes  the  scene. 

On  examinatioa  after  death,  the  whole  Tenous  system  is  usually  found  in  a  state 
of  oongestiony  and  the  ressels  of  the  brain  are  peculiarly  tuigid  with  black  blood. 
OecBflioiially,  howeTur,  there  is  no  inflammation  of  tlie  brahi  or  its  membraaes ; 
bnteidierthe  stomach  eontams  a  more  than  usual  quantity  of  food,  or  the  larger 
inteatanes  are  loaded  with  foul  matter. 

This  disease  is  found  mioe  frequently  in  the  stable  of  the  postmaster  and  the 
finmer  than  anywhere  dse.  Thirty  years  ago  it  was  the  wery  pest  of  these 
stables,  and  the  loss  sustamed  by  some  persons  was  enormous;  but,  as  veteri* 
naiy  seienoe  progressed,  the  nature  and  the  causes  of  the  disease  were  better 
understood,  and  there  is  not  now  one  case  of  staggers  where  twenty  used  to 
occur. 

Apopieaty  isa  detennination  of  blood  to  the  head,  and  the  cause  is  the  over* 
condition  of  the  animal  and  too  great  fulness  of  blood.  Notions  of  proper  ctrndi-^ 
Hon  in  the  horse  now  prevail  veiy  different  from  those  by  which  our  fore&thers 
were  guided.  It  no  longer  condsts  In  the  round  sleek  carcase,  fat  enough  for 
the  butcher,  but  in  fulness  and  hardness  of  the  muscular  fibre,  and  a  compara* 
tire  paucity  of  ceUular  and  adipose  matter— in  that  which  will  add  to  the  power 
of  nature,  and  not  oppress  and  weigh  her  down. 

The  system  of  exercise  is  better  understood  than  it  used  formerly  to  be.  It 
is  proportioned  to  the  quantity  and  quality  of  the  food,  and  more  particularly 
the  division  of  labour  is  more  rational.  The  stage-horse  no  longer  runs  his 
sixteen  or  eighteen,  or  even  two-and-twenty  miles,  and  then,  exhausted,  is 
turned  into  the  stable  for  the  next  twenty  hours.  The  food  is  no  longer  eaten 
voiadously ;  the  comparatively  little  stomach  of  the  animal  is  no  longer  dis« 
tended,  bdTore  nature  has  been  able  sufficiently  to  recruit  herself  to  carry  on 
the  dig^estive  process ;  the  vessels  of  the  stomach  are  no  longer  oppressed,  and  tho 
flow  of  blood  through  them  arrested,  and,  consequently,  more  blood  directed  to 
other  parts,  and  to  ^o  bndn  among  the  rest. 

The  former  used  to  send  his  horses  out  early  in  the  morning,  and  keep  them 
at  plough  for  tax.  or  eight  hours,  and  then  they  were  brought  home  and  suffered 
to  overgoige  themselves,  and  many  of  them  were  attacked  by  staggers  and  died. 
If  the  eWl  did  not  proceed  quite  to  this  extent,  the  fai-mer^s  horse  was  notori- 
ously subject  to  fits  of  heaviness  and  sleepiness — ^he  had  half-attaeks  of  staggers. 
From  this  firequent  oppression  of  the  brain — this  pressure  on  the  optic  nerves  as 
wen  as  other  parts,  another  consequence  ensued,  unsuspected  at  the  time,  but 
for  too  prevalent— the  horse  became  blind.  The  farmer  was  notorious  for 
having  more  blind  horses  in  his  stable  than  any  other  person,  except,  perhaps, 
the  postmaster. 

The  system  of  horse  management  is  now  essentially  changed.  Shoi*tcr  stages, 
a  division  of  the  labour  of  the  day,  and  a  sufficient  interval  for  rest,  and  for 
feeding,  have,  comparatively  speaking,  banished  sle^  staggers  from  the  stables 
of  the  postmaster.  The  division  of  the  morning  and  afternoon  labour  of  the 
former  s  horse,  with  the  introduction  of  that  simple  but  invaluable  contrivance, 
(Ke  nose-bag^  have  rendered  this  disease  comparatively  rare  in  the  establishment 
of  the  agriculturist.  To  the  late  Professor  Coleman  we  are  indebted  for  some 
of  these  most  important  improvements. 

Old  horses  are  more  subject  to'  staggers  than  young  ones,  for  the  stomach 
has  become  weak  by  the  repetition  of  the  abuses  just  described.  It  has  not  power 
to  digest  and  expel  the  food,  and  thus  becomes  a  source  of  general,  and  particu- 
lariy  of  cerebral,  disturbance. 
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Hones  at  graas  are  'oocaaionally  attacked  by  this  diaeaae ;  bot  they  are 
geoezally  poor,  haid-worked,  half>Btanred  animalii,  tamed  on  richar  paatnn 
than  their  impaired  digestive  oigana  are  equal  to.  Perhaps  the  iveather  is  hot, 
and  the  sympathy  of  the  brain  with  the  undne  labour  of  the  stomach  is 
more  easily  ezdted,  and  a  determination  of  blood  to  the  brain  more  readily 
effected. 

Mr.  Percivall  gives  a  veiy  satiafiujtory  illustration  of  the  production  of  staggers 
in  this  way.  He  says  that  '^  when  his  father  first  entered  the  senrioe  of  the 
Ordnance,  it  was  the  custom  to  turn  horses  which  had  become  low  in  ccmdition, 
but  were  still  well  upon  their  legs,  into  the  maishes,  in  order  to  recruit  their 
strength.  During  the  months  of  July,  August,  and  September,-  nothing  was 
more  common  than  an  attack  of  staggers  among  these  horses,  and  which  was 
naturally  attributed  to  the  luxuriant  pasture  they  were  turned  into,  combined 
with  the  dependent  posture  of  the  head,  and  the  sultry  heat  to  which  they  were 
exposed." 

Occasionally  it  will  be  necessary  for  the  owner  or  the  yeterinaiy  attendant  to 
institute  very  careful  inquiry,  or  he  will  not  detect  the  real  causes  of  the  dis< 
ease.  Does  it  arise  from  improper  management,  to  which  the  horse  has  been  in 
a  manner  habituated  ?  Had  he  been  subjected  to  long  labour  and  fasting, 
and  had  then  the  opportunity  of  goiging  to  excess  ?  Did  it  proceed  from  acci- 
dental repletion — ^from  the  animal  having  got  loose  in  the  night,  and  found  out 
the  com  or  the  chaff  bin,  and  filled  himself  almost  to  bursting?  There  is 
nothing  in  the  appearance  of  the  animal  which  will  lead  to  a  discovery  of  the 
cause-— no  yellowness  or  twitchings  of  the  skin,  no  local  swellings,  as  some  have 
described ;  but  the  practitioner  or  the  owner  must  get  at  the  tmth  of  the  mat- 
ter as  well  as  he  can,  and  then  proceed  accordingly. 

As  to  the  TREATMENT  of  staggers,  whatever  be  Uie  cause  of  the  disease,  bleed* 
ing  is  the  first  measure  indicated — the  overloaded  vessels  of  the  brain  must  be 
relieved.  The  jugular  vein  should  be  immediately  opened.  It  is  easily  got  at — 
it  is  large— -the  blood  may  be  drawn  from  it  in  a  full  stream,  and,  being  also  the 
vessel  through  which  the  blood  is  returned  from  the  head,  the  greater  part  of 
the  quantity  obtained  will  be  taken  immediately  from  the  overloaded  oigan,  and 
therefore  will  be  most  likely  to  produce  the  desired  effect.  No  definite  quantity 
of  blood  should  be  ordered  to  be  abstracted.  The  efiect  produced  must  be  the 
guide,  and  the  bleeding  must  be  continued  until  the  horse  fiilters,  or  begins  to 
blow—or,  perhaps,  with  more  assured  success,  until  he  fills.  Some  persons 
select  the  temporal  artery.  This  is  very  unscientific  practice.  It  is  difficult, 
or  impossible,  to  obtain  from  this  vessel  a  stream  that  promises  any  dedsive  suc- 
cess. It  is  likewise  difficult  to  stop  the  bleeding  from  this  artery,  and,  after  all, 
the  blood  is  not  drawn  from  the  actual  seat  of  the  disease-— the  brain. 

The  second  step  is  to  ascertain  what  is  the  cause  of  the  apoplexy.  Has  the 
animal  got  at  the  com  or  the  chaff  bin  ?  Had  he  been  overfed  on  the  evening 
before,  and  is  his  stomach  probably  distended  to  the  utmost  by  what  he  has 
eaten  ?  In  such  a  case,  of  what  avail  can  physic  be,  introduced  into  a  stomach 
already  crammed  with  indigestive  food  ?  Or  what  effect  can  twelve  or  twenty 
drachms  of  aloes  produce,  a  small  portion  only  of  which  can  penetrate  into  the 
stomach  ?  Recourse  must  be  had  to  the  stomacu-puvp,  one  of  the  most  valu- 
able discoveries  of  modem  times,  and  affi)rding  the  means  of  combating  several 
diseases  that  had  previously  set  all  medical  skill  at  defiance.  Warm  water  most 
be  iigected.  The  horse  is  now  incapable  of  offering  much  resistance,  and  the 
injection  may  be  continued  not  only  until  the  contents  of  the  stomach  are  so  fiur 
diluted  that  a  portion  of  them  can  escape  through  the  loi^'er  orifice  of  that 
viscus,  but  until  the  obstraction  to  vomiting  offered  by  the  contracted  ontranoo 
of  the  stomach  is  overoome,  and  a  portion  of  the  food  is  returned  through 
the  nostrils  or  mouth. 
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This  being  efiected,  or  ii  hAvinj^been  ascertained  that  there  was  no  extreme 
dssleuflion  of  tlie  stomach,  reoonrBe  should  be  had  to  aloes,  and  from  eight  to 
twelve  drachms  of  it  may  be  administered.  It  will  be  proper  to  add  some 
stimulating  medicine  to  the  aloes,  with  a  view  of  restoring  the  tone  of  the 
stomach,  and  inducing  it  to  oontnct  on  its  contents.  Gentian  and  ginger  are 
most  likely  to  effect  this  porpose. 

The  after-treatment  must  be  r^;n]ated  by  circamstances.  For  some  time  tho 
horso  ahonld  be  pat  on  a  restricted  diet ;  mashes  should  be  given ;  green  meat 
in  no  great  quantity ;  a  moderate  allowance  of  hay,  and  very  little  corn.  When 
sufficiently  xecoveied,  he  may  be  turned  out  with  advantage  on  rather  bare 
pasture.  One  circumstance,  however,  should  never  be  forgotten — ^that  the 
horse  who  has  once  been  attacked  with  staggers  is  liable  to  a  return  of  the  com- 
plunt  from  causes  that  otherwise  would  not  affect  him.  The  distended  veesels 
are  weakened — ^the  constitution  is  weakened,  and  prudence  would  dictate  that 
such  an  animal  cannot  be  too  soon  disposed  of. 

Let  no  &rmer  delude  himself  with  the  idea  that  apoplexy  is  contagious.  If 
his  horses  have  occasionally  slight  fits  of  staggers,  or  if  the  disease  carries  off 
several  of  them,  he  may  be  assured  that  there  Is  something  wrong  in  his 
management.  One  horse  may  get  at  the  corn-bin  and  cram  himself  to  burst- 
ing ;  but  if  several  are  attacked,  it  is  time  for  the  owner  to  look  about  him.  The 
graend  cause  is  too  voracious  feeding — too  much  food  given  at  once,  and 
perhaps  without  water,  after  hard  work  and  long  fasting. 

There  is  one  consequence  of  this  improper  treatment,  of  which  persons  do  not 
appear  to  be  sufficiently  aware,  although  they  suffer  severely  from  it.  A  horse 
that  has  frequent  half-attacks  of  staggers  very  often  goes  blind.  It  u  not  the 
common  blindness  from  cataract,  but  a  peculiarly  glassy  appearance  of  the  eye. 
If  the  history  of  these  blind  horses  could  be  told,  it  would  be  found  that  they 
had  been  subject  to  fits  of  drooping  and  dulness,  and  these  produced  by  absui^l 
management  respecting  labour  and  food. 

PHRENITIS. 

Primary  inflammation  of  the  brain  or  its  membranes,  or  both,  sometimes 
oocurs,  and  of  the  membranes  oftenest  when  both  are  not  involved. 

Whatever  be  the  origin  of  phrenitis,  its  early  symptoms  are  scarcely  different 
from  those  of  ap<^lezy.  The  horse  is  drowsy,  stupid ;  his  eye  closes ;  he 
deeps  while  he  is  in  the  act  of  eating,  and  doses  until  he  falls.  The  pulse  is 
alow  and  creeping,  and  the  breathing  oppressed  and  laborious.  This  is  the 
description  of  apoplexy.  The  symptoms  may  diffisr  a  little  In  intensity  and 
continuance,  but  not  much  in  kind. 

The  phrenitic  horse,  however,  is  not  so  perfectly  comatose  as  another  that 
labours  under  apoplexy.  The  eye  will  respond  a  little  to  the  action  of  light, 
and  the  animal  is  somewhat  more  manageable,  or  at  least  more  susceptible,  for 
he  will  shrink  when  he  ia  struck,  while  the  other  firequently  cares  not  for  the 
whip* 

In  the  duration  of  the  early  symptoms  there  is  some  difference.  If  the  apo- 
plexy proceeds  from  distension  of  the  stomach,  four-and-twenty  or  nx-and- 
thirty  hours  will  scarcely  pass  without  the  cure  being  completed,  or  the  stomach 
ruptured,  or  the  horse  destroyed.  If  it  proceeds  more  from  oppression  of 
the  digestive  Organs  than  from  absolute  distension  of  the  stomach,  and  from  that 
sympathy  which  subsists  between  the  stomach  and  the  brain,  the  disease  will 
go  on — it  will  become  "worse  and  worse  every  hour,  and  this  imperfect  coma- 
tose state  will  remain  during  two  or  three  days.  The  apoplexy  of  the  phre- 
nitic horse  will  oilten  run  its  course  in  a  few  hours. 

In  a  case  of  evident  phrenitis^  blood-letting  and  physic  must  be  early  carried 
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to  their  fall  extent.  The  hone  will  often  be  materlall j  v^red,  and,  peiiii|M^ 
cored  by  this  dedsiYe  treatment ;  but,  if  the  golden  hour  has  been  snflmed  to 
pass,  or  if  remedial  measnres  ha^e  become  inefieotual,  the  scene  all  at  once 
changes,  and  the  most  vidlent  reaction  soeceeds.  The  eye  bifghtens  sUmgely 
so ;  the  membrane  of  the  eye  becomes  suddenly  xeddened,  and  fonns  a  frightlbl 
contrast  with  the  transparency  of  the  cornea ;  the  ps^  is  dilated  to  the  utmost ; 
the  nostril)  before  soaicely  moTing,  eaqMinds  and  qniyen^and  labours;  the 
respiration  becomes  short  and  quick;  theeanaieaieetyOrbcaitftirwBrdtoeatoh 
the  slightest  sound ;  and  the  horse,  becoming  more  irritable  eyeiy  Inatanty 
trembles  at  the  sU^test  motion.  The  initability  of  the  patient  increaMs  U 
may  be  said  to  <£ange  to  ferodty— but  the  anhnal  has  no  aim  or  object  In 
what  he  does.  He  dashes  himself  Tidently  about,  plunges  in  every  divsction, 
rears  on  his  hind  legs,  whurls  round  and  rouad,  and  then  fiills  backward  with 
dreadM  force*  He  lies  for  a  while  eadianstod— there  is  a  remlssioa  of  the 
symptoms,  but  perhaps  only  for  a  minute  or  two,  or  possibly  for  a  quarter  of  aa 
hour. 

Now  is  the  surgeon's  golden  time,  and  his  courage  and  adroitnesB  will  be  pot 
to  the  test.  He  must  open,  if  he  can,  one  or  both  jugulars :  but  let  him  be  on 
his  guard,  for  the  paroxysm  will  return  with  its  former  violence  And  without 
the  slightest  warning. 

The  second  attack  is  more  dreadful  than  the  first  Again  the  animal 
whirls  round  and  round,  and  plunges  and  falls.  He  seiaes  his  clothing  and 
rends  it  in  pieces ;  perhaps,  destitute  of  feeling  and  of  consciousness^  he  bites  and 
tears  himself.  He  darts  fiuriously  at  eyerythiug  within  his  reach ;  but  no  mind, 
no  design,  seems  to  mingle  with  or  govern  his  fury. 

Another  and  another  remission  and  a  return  of  the  exacerbation  follow,  and 
then,  wearied  out,  he  becomes  quiet ;  but  it  is  not  the  quietness  of  returning 
reasou'—it  is  mere  stupor.  This  continues  for  an  uncertain  period,  and  then  he 
begins  to  struggle  again ;  but  he  is  now  probably  unable  to  rise.  He  panta— 
he  foams — at  length,  completely  exhausted,  he  dies. 

There  are  but  two  diseases  with  which  phrenitis  can  be  confounded,  and  they 
are  cholic  and  rabies.  In  cholic,  the  horse  rises  and  &lls;  he  rolls  about  and 
kicks  at  his  belly ;  but  his  struggles  are  tame  compared  with  those  of  the 
phrenitic  horse.  Theie  is  no  involuntary  spasm  of  any  of  the  limbs ;  the  animal 
is  perfectly  sensible,  and,  looking  piteously  at  his  flanks,  seems  designedly  to 
indicate  the  seat  of  pain.  The  beautiful  yet  fearfully  excited  countenance  of 
the  one,  and  the  piteous,  anxious  gave  of  the  other,  are  sufficiently  distinct;  and, 
if  it  can  be  got  at,  the  rapid  bounding  pulse  of  the  one,  and  that  of  the  other 
scarcely  losing  its  natural  character  in  the  early  stage,  cannot  be  mistaken. 

In  rabies,  when  it  does  assume  the  ferocious  form,  there  is  even  more  vioknoe 
than  in  phrenitis ;  but  there  is  method,  and  treacheiy  too,  in  that  violence. 
There  is  the  desire  of  mischief  for  its  own  sake,  and  there  is  firequMitly  the 
artful  stratagem  to  allure  the  victim  within  the  reach  of  destruction.  There  la 
not  a  motion  of  which  the  rabid  horse  is  not  conscious,  nor  a  person  whom  he 
does  not  recognise ;  but  he  labours  under  one  all-abanbing  feeling — ^the  intense 
longing  to  devastate  and  destroy. 

The  post-mortem  appeaxonces  are  altogether  uncertain.  There  is  usually 
very  great  injection  and  inflammation  of  the  membranes  of  the  brain,  and  even 
'  of  portions  of  the  substance  of  the  brain ;  but  in  other  cases  there  is  scarcely 
any  trace  of  inflammation,  or  even  of  increased  vascularity. 

The  treatment  of  phrenitis  has  been  very  shortly  hinted  at.  The  first— the 
indispensable  proceeding — is  to  bleed ;  to  abstract  as  much  blood  as  can  be  ob- 
tained ;  to  let  the  animal  bleed  on  after  he  is  down ;  and  indeed  not  to  pin  up  the 
vein  of  the  phrenitic  horse  at  alL  The  patient  will  never  be  lost  by  this  dedsi«a 
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pBoetedingy  iNiiihe  inHaamiaiicm  may  be  sabdned,  andliere  the  firsi  blow  is  the 
whfile  of  the  battle.  The  physic  shoold  be  that  which  is  most  leadily  given  and 
win  maai  apeedily  act.  The  finiiia  of  the  carotai  will,  pei^ape,  have  the 
pnferenoe.  Halfadiadimortwo  wraplesof  itniaybefettleailyadbaunister^^ 
The  mienfle  inflaiiimatioa  of  fhe  bnin  giTeaiofBcient  aaniniioe  that  no  danger- 
ova  inflammation  will  be  eai&ly  aet  up  in  the  intestinal  eanal.  This  medicine 
can  be  fonned  bato  a-vcxy  little  baUordiink,  and  in  some  momentaiy  xemission 
of  the  symptoms,  admmbttered  by  means  of  the  piobang,  or  a  stkk,  or  the  hoxn. 
SoBDctiDieB  the  phxenitic  hone,  when  he  will  take  nothing  dse^and  ii  nnconseioas 
of  efeiyihing  else,  will  drink  with  aiidity  gmel  or  water.  Repeated  doses  of 
pmgatiTe  medicine  may  perhaps  be  thns  given,  and  they  nnut  be  continued  until 
the  bowels  respond*  The  foiehead  should  be  blistcfed,  if  it  can  in  any  way  be 
aeoompllflhed ;  yet  but  little  serrioe  is  to  be  expected  from  this  manipulatioii. 
The  bowdb  having  been  weUopeiied,  digitalis  diould  be  administered.  Itsfirrt 
and  moat  poweifial  action  is  on  the  heart,  dimlninhing  both  the  number  and 
strength  of  its  pulsations.  To  this  may  be  added  emetic  tartar  and  nitre^  but 
net  a  paitide  of  hellebore ;  for  that  drug,  if  it  acts  at  all,  produces  an  increased 
detemiaation  of  blood  to  the  btain. 

While  the  disease  continues,  no  attempt  must  be  made  to  induce  the  horse  to 
feed;  and  even  when  appetite  returns  with  the  abatement  of  inflammation  great 
eaatlon  must  be  esercised  both  with  regard  to  the  quantity  and  quality  of  the 

RABIES,  OR  MADNESS. 

This  is  another  and  fearful  disease  of  the  nervous  system.  It  results  from 
the  bite  of  a  rabid  animal,  and,  most  commonly,  of  the  companion  and  friend  of 
the  harno'-the  coadi-dog.  The  account  now  given  of  this  malady  is  extracted 
fiom  lectures  which  the  author  of  the  present  work  delivered  to  his  class. 

^' There  is  occssionBl  warning  of  the  i^proach  of  this  disease  in  the  horse,  or 
mther  of  the  existence  of  some  unusad  malady,  the  real  nature  of  which  is 
probably  mistaken.  A  mare^  belonging  to  Mr.  Karalake,  had  during  ten  days 
befoie  the  recognition  of  the  disease  been  drooping,  refusing  her  food,  heaving  at 
the  flank%  and  pawing  occssbnally.  It  was  plidn  enough  that  she  vras  indisposed, 
but  at  length  the  furious  fit  came  upon  her,  end  she  destroyed  almost  everything 
in  the  atshle  in  the  course  of  an  hour.  The  late  Mr.  Moneyment  had  a  two- 
yean  old  cdt  brought  to  his  establishment.  It  was  taken  ill  in  the  afternoon 
of  the  preceding  day,  when  it  first  attracted  attention  by  refiising  its  food,  and 
throwing  itself  down  and  getting  up  again  immediately.  From  such  a  description, 
Mr.  Moneyment  concluded  that  it  was  a  case  of  cholic ;  but,  when  he  went  into 
the  yard,  and  saw  the  pony,  and  observed  his  wild  and  anxioos  countoaance,  and 
his  excessive  nervous  sensibility,  he  was  convinced  that  something  uncommon 
was  amiss  with  him,  although  he  did  not  at  first  snspect  the  real  nature  of 
thecase. 

The  early  lymptoms  of  rabies  in  the  horse  have  not  been  carefally  observed 
«  well  recorded;  but,  in  the  majority  of  cases^so  far  as  our  records  go,  there 
will  not  often  be  premonitoiy  symptoms  sufficiently  decisive  to  be  noticed  by 
die  groom. 

The  horse  goes  out  to  his  usoal  work,  and,  for  a  certidn  time  and  distance, 
performs  it  as  well  as  he  had  been  accustomed  to  do  ;  then  he  stops  all  at  once-^ 
trembles,  heaves,  paws,  staggers,  and  falls.  Almost  immediately  he  rises,  drags 
his  load  a  little  ferther,  and  again  stops,  looks  about  him,  backs,  staggers,  and 
fiiUs  once  more.  This  is  not  a  fit  of  megrims — ^it  is  not  a  sadden  determination 
of  blood  to  the  brain,  for  the  horse  is  not  for  a  single  moment  insensible.  The 
sooner  he  is  led  home  the  better,  for  the  progress  of  the  disease  is  as  rapid  as  the 
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first  attack  18  sadden;  and,  posBLbly^he  will  fall  twice  or  thrioe  before  ha  leaehflB 
his  stable. 

In  the  gieat  migority  of  cases— or  rather,  with  very  few  exceptiona— a  state  of 
excitation  ensnes,  which  is  not  exceeded  by  that  of  the  dog  under  the  most 
fearfdl  form  of  the  malady,  bat  there  are  intenrals  when,  if  he  had  been  natoxally 
good-tempered  and  had  been  attached  to  his  rider  or  his  groom,  he  will  recognise 
his  former  friend  and  seek  his  caresses,  and  bend  on  him  one  of  those  piteous^ 
searching  looks  which,  once  observed,  will  never  be  forgotten :  bat  there  is  dan- 
ger about  this.  Presently  succeeds  another  paroxysm,  without  warning  and 
without  control;  and  there  is  no  safety  for  him  who  had  previously  the  most 
complete  mastery  over  the  animal. 

I  was  once  attending  a  rabid  horse.  The  owner  woold  not  have  him  destroyed, 
under  the  vain  hope  that  I  had  mistaken  a  case  of  phrenitis  for  one  of  rabies, 
and  that  the  disease  might  yield  to  the  profase  abstraction  of  blood  that  I  had 
been  prevailed  on  to  efibct,  and  the  purgative  influence  of  the  fiirina  of  the 
croton-nut  with  which  he  had  been  abundantly  supplied  in  an  early  stage  of 
the  malady.  I  insisted  upon  his  being  slung,  so  that  we  were  protected  from 
injury  from  his  kicking  or  plunging.  He  would  bend  his  gaze  upon  me  as  if 
he  would  search  me  through  and  through,  and  would  prevail  on  me,  if  I  could, 
to  relieve  him  from  some  dreadful  evil  by  which  he  was  threatened.  He  would 
then  press  his  head  against  my  bosom,  and  keep  it  there  a  minute  or  more.  All 
at  once,  however,  the  paroxysm  would  return.  He  did  not  attempt  to  bite  me ; 
but,  had  it  not  been  for  the  sling,  he  would  have  plunged  furiously  about,  and  I 
might  have  found  it  difficult  to  escape. 

I  had  previously  attended  another  horse,  which  the  owner  refused  to  have  des- 
troyed, and  to  which  attendance  I  only  consented  on  condition  of  the  animal  being 
slung.  He  had  been  bitten  in  thenear  hind-leg.  When  I  approached  him  on  that 
side,  he  did  not  attempt  to  bite  me,  and  he  could  not  otherwise  injure  me ;  but  he 
was  agitated  and  trembled,  and  struggled  as  well  as  he  could ;  and  if  I  merely 
toudied  him  with  my  finger,  the  pulsations  were  quickened  fiill  ten  beats  in  a 
minute.  When,  however,  I  went  round  to  the  off  side,  he  permitted  me  to  pat 
him,  and  J  had  to  encounter  his  imploring  gaze,  and  his  head  was  pressed  against 
me — and  then  presently  would  come  the  paroxysm ;  but  it  came  on  almost 
before  I  could  touch  him,  when  I  approached  him  on  die  other  aide. 
.  These  mild  cases,  however,  are  exceptions  to  a  general  rule.  They  are  few 
and  far  between.  The  horse  is  the  servant,  and  not  the  fi-iend  of  man ;  and  if 
his  companion,  yet  an  oppressed  one.  In  proportion  to  his  bnlk  he  has  for  less 
of  that  portion  of  the  brain  with  which  intelligence  is  connected— less  attach- 
ment-—less  gratitude.  Ho  is  nevertheless  a  noble  animaL  I  am  not  qwakipg 
disparagingly  of  him ;  but  I  am  comparing  him  with — next  to  man — ^the  most 
intellectual  of  all  quadrupeds.  There  is  neither  the  motive  for,  nor  the  capability 
oi^  that  attachment  which  the  dog  foels  for  his  master,  and  therefore,  under  the 
ii^uence  of  this  disease,  he  abandons  himself  to  all  its  dreadful  excitement. 

The  mare  of  Mr.  Karalake,  when  the  disease  was  fully  developed,  foigot 
her  former  drooping,  dispirited  state:  her  respiration  was  acodemted — 
her  mouth  was  covered  with  foam— a  violent  perBpiration  covered  every  part  of 
her,  and  her  screams  would  cow  the  stoutest  heart.  She  presently  demoUshed  all 
the  wood-work  of  the  stable,  and  then  she  employed  herself  in  beating  to  pieces 
the  fragments,  no  human  being  daring  to  expose  hunself  to  her  fury. 

The  symptoms  of  the  malady  of  Mr.  Moneyment  s  pony  rapidly  increased 
—he  bit  everything  within  his  reach,  even  different  parts  of  his  own  body- 
he  breathed  laboriously— his  tail  erect— screaming  dreadfully  at  short  intervals, 
striking  the  ground  with  his  fore-feet,  and  perspiring  most  profusely.  At  length 
he  broke  the  top  of  his  manger,  and  rushed  oat  of  the  stall  with  it  hanging  to 
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hb  haltef.  He  made  immediately  towards  the  medical  attendant,  and  the 
spectators  who  were  standing  by.  They  fortunately  succeeded  in  getting  out  of 
his  way,  and  he  tamed  into  the  next  stall,  and  dropped  and  died. 

A  yofnng  yeterinaiy  friend  of  mine  very  incantionsly  and  fool-hardily 
attempted  to  ball  a  rabid  hone,  llie  animal  had  preyiously  shown  himself  to 
be  dtmg&maOy  and  had  slightly  bitten  a  person  who  gave  him  a  ball  on  the 
pmoeding  eyening :  he  now  seized  the  yomig  student's  hand,  and  Ufted  him 
from  the  gromid,  and  shook  him,  as  a  terrier  would  shake  a  rat.  It  was  with 
the  greatest  difficulty,  and  not  until  the  grooms  had  attacked  the  ferocious 
animal  with  their  pitchforks,  that  they  could  compel  him  to  relinquish  his 
hold;  and,  even  then,  not  before  he  had  bitten  his  victim  to  the  bone,  and  nearly 
torn  away  the  whole  of  the  flesh  from  the  upper  and  lower  sur&oes  of  the 

There  is  also  in  the  horse,  whose  attachment  to  his  owner  b  often  compara- 
tirely  small,  a  degree  of  treachery  which  we  rarely  meet  with  in  the  nobler  and 
more  intelleetnal  dog.  A  horse  that  had  shown  symptoms  of  great  ferocity  was 
standing  in  the  comer  of  his  box,  with  a  heaving  flank,  and  every  muscle 
quivering  from  the  degree  of  excitement  under  which  he  laboured.  A 
groom,  presuming  on  the  former  obedience  of  the  animal,  ventured  in,  and 
endeavoured  to  put  a  headstall  upon  liim.  Neither  the  master  nor  myself 
could  pexanade  him  to  forbear.  I  was  sure  of  miscliief,  for  I  had  observed  the 
ear  lying  flat  upon  the  neck,  and  I  could  see  the  backward  glance  of  the  eye ; 
1  thmlbre  armed  myself  with  a  heavy  twitch  stick  that  was  at  hand,  and 
climbed  into  the  manger  of  the  next  box.  The  man  had  not  advanced  two 
steps  into  the  box  before  I  could  see  the  shifting  position  of  the  fore  feet,  and 
the  pseparation  to  spring  upon  his  victim ;  and  he  would  have  spmng  upon  him, 
but  my  weapon  fell  with  all  the  force  I  could  urge  upon  his  head,  and  he 
dropped.  The  man  escaped,  but  the  brute  was  up  again  in  an  instant,  and  we 
trembled  lest  the  partition  of  the  box  should  yield  to  his  violence,  and  he  would 
realise  the  graphic  description  of  Mr.  Blaine,  when  he  speaks  of  the  rabid  horse 
as  **•  levelluig  everything  before  him,  himself  sweating,  and  snorting,  and  foaming 
amidst  the  mins." 

I  have  had  occauon  more  than  once  to  witness  the  evident  pain  of  the 
bitten  part,  and  the  manner  in  which  the  horse  in  the  intervals  of  his 
paroxysms  employs  himself  in  licking  or  gnawing  the  cicatrix.  One  animal 
had  been  bitten  in  the  chest,  and  he,  not  in  the  intervals  between  the  exacer- 
bation, but  when  the  paroxysm  was  most  violent,  would  bite  and  tear  himself 
nntil  his  breast  was  shockingly  mangled,  and  the  blood  flowed  from  it  in  a 
stream. 

The  most  interesting  and  satisfactory  symptom  is  the  evident  dread  of  water 
wliich  exists  in  the  decided  majority  of  cases,  and  the  impossibility  of  swallowing 
any  considerable  quantity.  Professor  Dupuy  gives  an  account  of  this  circum- 
stance : — *^  A  rabid  horse  was  confined  in  one  of  the  sick  boxes.  His  food 
was  given  to  him  through  an  opening  over  the  door,  and  a  bucket  was  suspended 
from  the  door,  and  supplied  with  water  by  means  of  a  copper  tube.  As  soon 
as  he  heard  the  water  falling  into  the  pail,  he  fell  into  violent  convulsions, 
seised  the  tube,  and  crushed  it  to  pieces,  ^^en  the  water  in  his  bucket  was 
agitated,  the  convulsions  were  renewed.  He  would  occasionally  approach  the 
bucket  as  if  he  wished  to  drink,  and  then,  after  agitating  the  water  for  an 
instant,  he  would  fell  on  his  litter,  uttering  a  hoarse  cry ;  but  he  would  rise 
agun  idmost  immediately.  These  symptoms  were  dreadfully  increased  if  water 
\  thrown  upon  his  head.    He  would  then  endeavour  to  seize  it  as  it  fell,  and 


*  In  the  Miis«iiin  of  tbe  Veterinary  School  at  Alfort,  U  the  lower  jaw  of  a  rabid  horse, 
%hkh  wit  fractured  in  the  'riolcnt  efforta  of  the  aniinal  to  do  miichief. 
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bite  with  fary  at  eTeTything  within  his  reach,  his  whole  frame  being  dreadfully 
convnlsed.** 

As  the  disease  progresses,  not  only  is  the  animal  rapidly  debilitated,  but  thcro 
is  the  peculiar  staggering  gait  which  is  obseryable  in  the  dog^rcfcrablc  to 
evident  loss  of  power  in  the  mnsdes  of  the  lumbar  region.  1  once  saw  a  maro 
utting  on  her  haunches,  and  unable  to  rise ;  yet  using  her  fore  feet  with  the 
utmost  fury,  and  suffering  no  one  to  oome  within  her  reach.  She,  too,  would 
sometimes  plunge  her  muzzle  into  the  offered  pail ;  and  immediately  withdraw 
it  in  evident  terror,  while  every  limb  trembled.  At  other  times  the  lowering 
of  the  pail  would  affright  her,  and  she  would  ftll  on  her  side  and  struggle 
furiously.  Although  this  symptom  is  not  often  observed  in  the  dog,  it  is  a 
satisfactory  identification  of  the  disease,  when  it  is  so  frequently  seen  in  the 
horse,  and  so  invariably  in  the  human  being. 

The  earliest  and  periiaps  the  most  decisive  i^mptom  of  the  near  approach 
of  rabies  in  the  horse,  is  a  spasmodic  movement  of  the  upper  lip,  particularly 
of  the  angles  of  the  lip.  Close  following  on  this,  or  contemporaneous  with  it, 
is  the  depressed  and  anxious  countenance,  and  inquiring  gaze,  suddenly  how- 
ever lighted  up  and  becoming  fierce  and  menacing,  from  some  unknown  cause, 
or  at  the  approach  of  a  stranger.  From  time  to  time  different  parts  of  the 
frame — the  eyes — ^the  jaws — ^particular  limbs — will  be  convulsed.  The  eye  will 
occasionally  wander  after  some  imaginary  object,  and  the  horse  will  snap  again 
and  again  at  that  which  has  no  real  existence.  Then  will  come  the  irrepressible 
desire  to  bite  the  attendants  or  the  animals  within  its  reach.  To  this  will  succeed 
the  demolition  of  the  rack,  the  manger,  and  the  whole  furniture  of  the  stable, 
accompanied  by  the  peculiar  dread  of  water  which  has  been  already  described. 

Towards  the  close  of  the  disease  there  is  generally  paralysis,  usually  •on- 
fined  to  the  loins  and  the  hinder  extremities,  or  involving  those  organs  which 
derive  their  nervous  influence  from  this  portion  of  the  spinal  cord ;— hence  the 
distressing  tenesmus  which  is  occasionally  seen. 

The  disease  rarely  extends  beyond  the  third  day. 

After  death,  there  is  uniformly  found  inflammation  at  the  back  pert  of  the 
mouth,  and  at  the  top  of  the  windpipe,  and  likewise  in  the  stomach,  and  on  the 
membrane  covering  the  lungs,  and  where  the  spinal  marrow  first  issues  from 
the  brain." 

When  the  disease  can  be  clearly  connected  with  a  previous  bite,  the  sooner 
the  animal  is  destroyed  the  better,  for  there  is  no  cure.  If  the  83rmptoms  bear 
considerable  resemblance  to  rabies,  although  no  bite  is  suspected,  the  horse 
should  at  least  be  slung,  and  the  medicine,  if  any  is  administered,  given  in  the 
form  of  a  drink,  and  with  the  hand  well  protected ;  for  if  it  should  be  scratched 
in  balling  the  horse,  or  the  skin  should  have  been  previously  broken,  the  saliva 
of  the  animal  is  capable  of  conununicating  the  disease.  Several  farriers  have 
lost  their  lives  from  being  bitten  or  scratched  in  the  act  of  administering  medi- 
cine to  a  rabid  horse. 

It  is  always  dangerous  to  encourage  any  dogs  about  the  stable,  and  especially 
if  they  become  fond  of  the  horses,  and  are  in  the  habit  of  jumping  up  and 
licking  them.  The  comers  of  the  mouth  of  the  horse  are  often  sore  from  the 
pressure  of  the  bit ;  and  when  a  coach-dog  in  a  gentleman's  stable — and  it  is 
likely  to  happen  in  every  stable,  and  with  every  dog— becomes  rabid  and  dies, 
the  horse  too  frequently  follows  him  at  no  great  distance  of  time. 

If  a  horse  is  bitten  by  a  dog  under  suspicious  circumstances,  he  should  be 
carefully  examined,  and  every  wound,  and  even  the  slightest  scratch,  well 
burned  with  the  lunar  caustic  (nitrate  of  silver).  The  scab  should  be  removed 
and  the  operation  repeated  on  the  third  day.  The  hot  iron  does  not  answer  so 
well,  and  other  caustioi  are  not  so  manageable.    In  the  spring  of  I827>  four 
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hones  were  Mtten  near  Hyde  Park,  by  a  mad  dog.  To  one  of  them  the  lunar 
eansiic  \n»  twice  seyeiely  applied — he  lived.  The  red-hot  iron  was  im< 
uparingly  wed  on  the  others^  and  they  died.  The  canstie  must  reach  ereiy 
part  of  the  woimd.  At  the  expiration  of  the  fou^  monA,  the  horse  may  be 
ooDBidered  to  be  safe. 

TETANUS,  OR  LOCKED  JAW. 

Tetanns  is  one  of  the  meet  dreadful  and  fatal  diseases  to  which  the  horse  is 
mbjeet.  It  is  ealled  uholed  jaw,  because  the  muscles  of  the  jaw  are  eaxliest 
aiieeted,  and  the  mouth  is  obstinately  and  immovably  dosed.  It  is  a  constant 
spasm  of  all  the  voluntary  muscles,  and  particulariy  of  those  of  the  neck,  the 
spine,  and  the  head.  It  is  generally  slow  and  treacherous  in  its  attack. 
The  horse,  for  a  day  or  two,  does  not  appear  to  be  quite  well ;  he  does  not  feed 
as  ufloal ;  he  partly  chews  his  food,  and  drops  it ;  and  he  gulps  his  water. 
The  owner  at  length  finds  that  the  motion  of  the  jaws  is  considerably 
limited,  and  some  saliva  is  drivelling  from  the  mouth.  If  he  tries  he  can  only 
epen  the  month  a  very  little  way,  or  the  jaws  are  perfectly  and  rigidly  closed ; 
and  thus  the  only  period  at  which  the  disease  could  have  been  successfully  eom^ 
bated  is  lost.  A  cut  of  a  horse  labouring  under  this  disease  is  here  given,  which 
the  reader  will  dowell  to  examine  carefully. 

The  first  thing 
that  strikes  the 
observer  is  a  pro- 
tromon  of  the 
ma2zle,  and  stiff- 
ness of  the  neck; 
and,  on  passing  the 
hand  down  it,  the 
muscles  will  be 
fband  singularly 
prominent,  dis- 
tinct, hard,  knotty, 
and  unyielding. — 
There  is  difficulty 
in  bringing  the 
head    round,    and 

stin  greater  difficulty  in  bending  it.  The  eye  is  drawn  deep  within  the  socket, 
and,  in  consequence  of  this,  the  fatty  matter  behind  the  eye  is  pressed  forward ; 
the  haw  is  also  protruded,  and  there  is  an  appearaafie  of  strabismus,  or  squinting, 
in  an  outward  direction. 

The  ears  are  erect,  pointed  forward,  and  immovable ;  if  the  horse  is  spoken 
to,  or  threatened  to  be  struck,  they  change  not  their  position.  Considering  the 
beautiful  play  of  the  ear  in  the  horse  when  in  health,  and  the  kind  of  conversa- 
tion which  he  maintains  by  the  motion  of  it,  there  is  not  a  more  characteristic 
symptom  of  tetanus  than  this  immobility  of  the  ear.  The  nostril  is  expanded 
to  the  utmost,  and  there  is  little  or  no  play  of  it,  as  in  hurried  or  even  natural 
breathing.  The  respiration  is  usually  accelerated,  yet  not  always  so ;  but  it  is 
uniformly  laborious.  The  pulse  gives  little  indication  of  the  severity  of  the 
disease.  It  is  sometimes  scarcely  affected.  It  will  be  rapidly  accelerated  when 
any  one  approaches  the  animal  and  offers  to  touch  him,  but  it  presently  quiets 
down  again  almost  to  its  natural  standard.  After  a  while,  however,  the  heart 
begins  to  sympathise  with  the  general  excitation  of  the  system,  and  the  pulse 
increases  in  frequency  and  force  until  the  animal  becomes  debilitated,  when  it 
beats  yet  quicker  and  quicker,  but  diminishes  in  power,  and  gradually  flutters 
and  dies  away. 

l2 
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The  countenaace  is  eager,  anxious,  haggazd,  and  tells  plainly  enough  what  the 
animal  suffers. 

The  stiffness  gradnally  extends  to  the  hack.  If  the  hotse  is  in  a  narrow  stall, 
it  is  impossible  to  torn  him ;  and,  even  with  room  and  scope  enough,  he  turns 
altogether  like  a  deal-hoard. 

The  extremities  begin  to  participate  in  the  spasm— the  hinder  ones  generally 
first,  but  never  to  the  extent  to  which  it  exists  in  the  neck  and  back. 
The  horse  stands  with  his  hind  legs  straddling  apart  in  a  singular  way. 
The  whole  of  the  limh  moves,  or  rather  is  dragged  on,  together,  and  anxioua 
care  is  taken  that  no  joint  shall  be  flexed  more  than  can  possibly  be  helped. 
The  fore  limbs  have  a  smgular  appearance;  they  are  as  stiff  as  they  can  pos* 
sibly  be,  but  stretched  forward  and  straddling.  They  have  not  unaptly  been 
compared  to  the  legs  of  a  form. 

The  abdominal  muscles  gradually  hecome  involved.  They  seem  to  contract 
with  all  the  power  they  possess,  and  there  is  a  degree  of  *^  hide-bound" 
appearance,  and  of  tuckuag  up  of  the  helly,  which  is  seen  under  no  other  com- 
plaint. The  tail  becomes  in  constant  motion  from  the  alternate  and  violent 
action  of  the  muscles  that  elevate  and  depress  it. 

Constipation,  and  to  an  almost  insurmountable  degree,  now  appears.  The 
abdominal  muscles  are  so  powerfully  contracted,  that  no  portion  of  the  contents 
of  the  abdomen  can  pass  on  and  be  discharged. 

By  degrees  the  spasm  extends  and  becomes  everywhere  more  violent.  The 
motion  of  the  whole  frame  is  lost,  and  the  horse  stands  fixed  in  the  unnatural 
posture  wliich  he  has  assumed.  The  countenance  becomes  wilder  and  moro 
haggard— its  expression  can  never  be  effaced  from  the  memory  of  him  who 
cares  about  the  feelings  of  a  brute.  The  violent  cramp  of  a  single  muscle,  or 
set  of  muscles,  makes  the  stoutest  heart  quail,  and  draws  forth  the  most  piteous 
cries — what,  then,  must  it  be  for  this  torture  to  pervade  the  whole  frame,  and 
to  continue,  with  little  respite,  from  day  to  day,  and  from  week  to  week.  When 
his  attendant  approaches  and  touches  him,  ho  scarcely  moves ;  but  the  despair- 
ing gaze,  and  the  sudden  acceleration  of  the  pulse,  indicate  what  he  feels  and 
fears. 

Tetanus  then  is  evidently  an  affection  of  the  nerves.  A  small  fibre  of 
some  nerve  has  been  injured,  and  the  effect  of  that  injury  has  spread  to  the 
origin  of  the  nerve — the  brain  then  becomes  affected — and  universal  diseased 
action  follows.  Tetanus  la  spasm  of  the  whole  frame — ^not  merely  of  one  set 
of  muscles,  hut  of  their  antagonists  also.  The  fixidity  of  the  animal  is  the 
effect  of  opposed  and  violent  muscular  contraction.  It  belongs  to  the  lower 
column  of  nerves  only.  Tift  sensibility  is  unlmpiured — ^perhaps  it  is  height- 
ened. The  horse  w^uld  eat  if  he  could ;  he  tries  to  suck  up  some  moisture 
from  his  mash  ;  and  the  avidity  with  which  he  lends  himself  to  assist  in  the 
administeiing  of  a  little  gruel,  shows  that  the  feelings  of  hunger  and  thirst  remain 
unimpaired. 

If  the  disease  terminates  fatally,  it  is  usually  from  the  sixth  to  the  eighth  day, 
when,  if  there  has  been  no  remission  of  the  spasms,  or  only  a  slight  one,  the 
horse  dies  exhausted  by  hard  work.  The  task  extorted  by  the  whip  and  spur 
of  the  most  brutal  sportsman  is  not  to  be  compared  with  it. 

About  or  a  little  before  this  time,  there  are  occasionaUy  evident  remissions. 
The  spasm  does  not  quite  subside,  but  its  force  is  materially  lessened.  The  jaw 
is  not  sufficiently  relaxed  to  enable  the  animal  to  eat  or  to  drink,  or  for  a^l- 
vantage  to  be  taken  of  an  opportunity  for  the  administration  of  medicine,  while 
the  slightest  disturbance  or  fright,  recalls  the  spasmodic  action  with  all  its 
violence.  If^  however,  the  remission  returns  on  the  following  day,  and  is  a  little 
lengthened,  and  particalarly  if  there  i9  more  relaxation  of  the  lower  jaw,  there 
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yet  is  hope.    If  the  patient  should  recover  it  will  be  very  slowly,  and  ho  will  ix) 
left  sadly  weak  and  a  mere  walking  skeleton. 

On  patti-martem  examination  the  musonkr  fibre  will  exhibit  sufficient  proof 
of  the  labour  which  has  been  exacted  from  it.  The  muscles  will  appear  as  if 
they  had  been  macerated— their  texture  will  be  softened,  and  they  will  be  torn 
with  the  greatest  ease.  The  lungs  will,  in  the  majority  of  cases,  be  highly 
inflamed,  for  they  hare  been  labouring  long  and  painfully,  to  furnish  arterial 
blood  in  aufficient  quantity  to  support  this  great  expenditure  of  animal  power. 
The  stomach  will  contain  patches  of  inflammation,  but  the  intestines,  in  most 
cases,  will  not  exhibit  much  departure  from  the  hue  of  health*  The  examina- 
ti(m  of  the  bnun  wi]l  be  altogether  unsatisfiictory.  There  may  be  slight  injection 
of  eome  of  the  membranes,  but,  in  the  majority  of  cases  there  will  not  be  any 
morbid  change  worthy  of  record. 

Tetanua  is  usually  the  result  of  the  injury  of  some  neirous  fibre,  and  the  effect 
of  that  lesion  propagated  to  the  biain.  The  foot  is  the  most  frequent  source  or 
fiiciia  of  tetanic  injury.  It  has  been  pricked  iu  shoeing,  or  wounded  by  some- 
thing on  the  road.  The  horse  becomes  lame— the  injury  is  carelessly  treated, 
or  not  treated  at  all — the  lameness,  however,  disappears,  but  the  wound  has 
not  healed.  There  is  an  unhealthiness  about  it,  and  at  the  expiration  of  eight 
or  ten  days,  tetanus  appears.  Some  nervous  fibre  has  been  irritated  or  inflamed 
by  the  accident,  slight  as  it  was. 

Docking  and  nicking,  especially  when  the  stump,  was  seared  too  severely 

in  the  former,  or  the  bandage  had  not  been  loosened  sufficiently  early  in  the 

latter,  used  to  be  frequent  causes  of  tetanus.    It  is  frequently  connected  with 

castration,  when  tho  colt  had  not  been  properly  prepared  for  the  operation,  or 

the  searing  iron  has  been  applied  too  severely,  or  Uie  animal  has  been  put  to 

work  too  soon  after  the  operation,  or  exposed  to  unusual  cold.     The  records  of 

veterinary  proceedmgs  contain  accounts  of  tetanus  following  labour,  brutally 

exacted  beyond  the  animal's  natural  strength,  in  the  draught  of  heavy  loads. 

Hordes  that  have  been  matched  against  time  have  too  frequently  died  of  tetanus 

a  little  while  afterwards.      Sudden  exposure  to  cold  after  being  heated  by 

exercise  has  produced  this  dreadful  state  of  nervous  action,  and  especially  if  the 

horse  has  stood  in  a  partial  draught,  or  cold  water  has  been  dripping  on  the  loins. 

The  treatment  of  tetanus  is  simple,  and  would  be  oftener  successful  if  carried 

to  its  full  extent.    The  indication  of  cure  is  plain  enough — the  tyitem  must  be 

tranquUliased.    The  grand  agent  in  accomplishing,  this  is  the  copious  abstraction 

of  blood.     There  is  not  a  more  powerful  sedative  in  cases  of  muscular  spasm 

than  venesection.    A  double  purpose  is  efiected.    TJie  determination  of  blood  to 

the  origins  of  the  nerves,  and  by  which  they  were  enabled  to  secrete  and  to 

pour  out  this  torrent  of  nervous  influence,  is  lessened.    The  supply  of  blood  to 

the  muscular  system  is  also  diminished.     The  pabulum  of  the  nervous  and 

muscular  system — ^the  life  of  both  of  them — the  capability  of  acting  in  the 

one,  and  of  being  acted  upon  by  the  other,  is  taken  away.     The  proper  course 

to  be  pursued,  whether  theory  or  experience  are  consulted,  is,  on  the  first  access 

of  tetanus,  to  bleed,  and  to  bleed  until  the  horse  fiedters  or  fidls.    No  attention 

should  be  paid  to  any  specific  quantity  of  blood  to  be  abstracted,  but  the  animal 

should  bleed  on  until  he  drops,  or  the  pulse  evidently  falters.    Twenty  pounds 

have  been  taken  before  the  object  of  the  practitioner  was  accomplished,  but  he 

never  had  occasion  to  repent  of  the  course  which  he  pursued.      Inflammatory 

action  like  this  must  be  subdued  by  the  promptest  and  most  efficient  means; 

and  there  is  one  unerring  guide— *-the  pulse.    While  that  remains  firm  the 

bleeding  should  continue.    The  practitioner  is  attacking  the  disease,  and  not  in 

the  slightest  degree  hazarding  the  permanent  strength  of  the  patient. 

Next  in  order,  and  equal  in  importance,  is  physic.     The  profuse  bleeding  just 
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teoommended  >vill  generally  relax  the  muscles  of  the  jaw  so  fiir  as  to  enable  a 
dose  of  physic  to  be  given.  Eight  or  ten  dxachms  of  aloes  should  be  administered* 
If  the  remission  of  the  spasm  is  slight^  there  is  another  purgative^noi  so  certain 
in  its  action,  but  more  powerful  when  it  does  act — the  &rina  of  the  Crotoa 
nut  There  is  little  or  no  danger  of  exciting  inflammation  of  the  mucous  mem- 
brane of  the  intestines  by  this  prompt  and  enei^getic  administration  of  purgative 
medicine,  for  there  is  too  much  determination  of  vital  power  towards  the  nervooa 
system— -too  much  irritation  there— to  leave  cause  for  dreading  the  poesibility 
of  metastasis  elsewhere.  It  would  be  desirable  if  a  certain  degree  of  inflamma- 
tion could  be  excited,  because  to  that  extent  the  irritation  of  the  nervous  system 
might  be  allayed.  There  is  another  reascm,  and  a  very  powerful  one— time  is 
rapidly  pasmng.  The  tetanic  action  may  extend  to  the  inteatmes,  and  the 
co-operation  of  the  abdominal  muscles  in  keeping  up  the  peristaltic  motion  of 
the  bowels,  and  expelling  their  contents,  may  be  lost. 

Clysters  will  be  useful  in  assisting  the  action  of  the  purgative.  A  solution 
of  Epsom  salts  will  constitute  the  safest  and  best  injection.  As  to  medicine, 
opium  is  not  <mly  a  valuable  drug>  but  it  is  that  <m  which  alone  dependence  can 
be  placed  in  this  disease.  It  will  be  borne  in  doses,  from  half  a  drachm  to  two 
drachms. 

Blisters  are  completely  out  of  the  question  in  a  disease  the  very  essence  of 
which  is  nervous  irritability. 

The  application  of  sheep^skins  warm  from  the  animal,  and  applied  along  tlio 
whole  course  of  the  spine,  may  somewhat  unload  the  congested  vessels  of  the 
part,  and  diminish  the  sufierings  of  the  animal.  They  should  be  renewed  as  soon 
as  they  become  oflensive,  and  the  patient  should  be  covered  from  the  poll  to 
the  tail  with  double  or  treble  clothing. 

There  is  one  kind  of  external  application  that  has  not  been  so  much  used,  or  so 
highly  valued  as  it  deserves, — gentle  friction  with  the  handover  the  course  of  the 
spine,  beginning  with  the  slightest  possible  pressure  and  never  increasing  it  much. 
The  horse  is  a  little  frightened  at  first,  but  he  soon  gets  reconciled  to  it,  and 
when  at  the  same  time  an  opiate  liniment  is  used,  relief  has  been  obtained  to  a 
very  marked  degree. 

One  thing  should  not  be  fbxgotten,  namely,  that  a  horse  with  locked  jaw  ia 
as  hungry  as  when  in  health,  and  every  possible  contrivance  should  be  adopted 
to  furnish  him  with  thai  nutriment  which  will  support  him  under  his  torture, 
and  poesibly  enable  him  to  weather  the  storm.  If  a  pail  of  good  gruel  is  placed 
within  his  reach,  how  will  he  nuzzle  in  it,  and  contrive  to  drink  some  of  it 
too !  If  a  thoroughly  wet  mash  is  placed  before  him  in  a  pail,  he  will  bury 
Ids  nose  in  it,  and  manage  to  extract  no  small  portion  of  nutriment  By  mcana 
<^  a  small  horn,  or  a  bottle  with  a  very  narrow  neck,  it  will  often  be  possible  to 
give  him  a  small  quantity  of  gruel ;  but  the  flexible  pipe  that  accompanies 
Read  8  patent  pump  will  render  this  of  easier  accomplishment,  for  the  nutri- 
ment may  be  admimstered  without  elevatmg  the  head  of  the  horse,  or  inflicting 
on  him  the  extreme  torture  which  used  to  accompany  the  act  of  drenching. 
If  the  jaw  is  ever  so  closely  denohed,  the  pipe  may  be  introduced  between  the 
tushes  and  the  grinders,  and  carried  tolerably  far  back  into  the  mouth,  and  auy 
quantity  of  gruel  or  medicine  introduced  into  the  stomach. 

It  will  also  be  good  practice  to  let  a  small  portion  of  food  be  in  the  manger. 
The  horse  will  not  at  first  be  able  to  take  up  the  slightest  quantity,  but  he 
will  attempt  to  do  so.  Small  portions  may  be  placed  between  his  grinders,  and 
they  will  presently  drop  from  his  mouth  scarcely  or  at  all  masticated :  but  some 
good  will  be  done — ^there  is  the  attempt  to  put  tlie  muscles  of  the  jaw  to  their 
proper  use.  On  the  following  day  he  will  succeed  a  little  better,  and  make  some 
trifling  advance  towards  breaking  the  chain  of  spasmodic  action.     Experience 
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inll  teach  the  careful  groom  the  value  of  these  ininuti»  of  practice ;  and  the 
SDOcessfol  tennlnation  of  many  a  case  may  be  traced  to  the  careful  nursing  of 
Uie  patient. 

^Then  the  horse  is  getting  decidedly  better,  and  the  weather  will  permit, 
there  can  be  no  better  practice  than  to  turn  him  out  for  a  few  hours  in  the 
middle  of  the  day.  His  toddling  about  will  regain  to  him  the  use  of  his  limbs ; 
the  attempt  to  stoop  in  order  to  graze  will  diminish  the  spasm  in  his  neck  ;  the 
act  of  grazing  will  relax  the  muscles  of  the  jaws ;  and  he  can  have  no  better 
food  than  the  fresh  grass. 

CRAMP. 

This  is  a  sudden,  involuntary  and  painful  spasm  of  a  particular  muscle  or  set 
of  muscles.  It  differs  from  tetanus  in  its  shorter  duration,  and  in  its  occasion- 
ally attacking  the  muscles  of  organic  life.  It  may  be  termed  a  species  of  tran- 
sitory tetanus,  affecting  mostly  the  hind  extremities.  It  is  generally  observed 
w  hen  the  horse  is  first  brought  out  of  the  stable,  and  especially  if  he  has 
been  hardly  worked.  One  of  the  legs  appears  stiff,  inflexible,  and  is,  to  a 
slight  degree,  dragged  after  the  animal.  After  he  has  proceeded  a  few  steps, 
the  stifEhess  nearly  or  quite  disappears,  or  only  a  slight  degree  of  lameness  remains 
during  the  greater  part  of  the  day. 

Cramp  proceeds  from  an  accumulation  of  irritability  in  the  muscles  of 
the  extensors,  and  is  a  sodden  spasmodic  action  of  them  in  order  to  balance  the 
power  which  their  antagonists  have  gained  over  them  during  tlie  night. 

If  a  certain  degree  of  lameness  remains,  the  attendant  on  the  horse  should 
endeavour  to  find  out  the  muscle  chiefly  affected,  which  he  may  cosily  do  by  a 
feeling  of  hardness,  or  an  expression  of  pain,  when  he  presses  on  the  exten8oi-& 
of  the  hock  somewhat  above  that  joint.  He  should  then  give  plenty  of  good 
hand-rubbing,  or  a  little  more  attention  to  the  grooming  generally,  or  a  wider 
or  more  comfortable  stall,  as  the  circumstances  of  the  case  may  appear  to 
re<iuux\ 

STRINGHALT. 

This  is  a  sudden  and  spasmodic  action  of  some  of  the  muscles  of  the  thigh 
when  the  horse  is  first  led  from  the  stable.  One  or  both  legs  are  caught  up  at 
every  step  with  great  rapidity  and  violence,  so  that  the  fetlock  sometimes 
touches  the  belly;  but,  after  the  horse  has  been  out  a  little  while,  this  usually 
goes  off  and  the  natural  action  of  tlie  animal  returns.  In  a  few  cases  it  does 
not  perfectly  disappear  after  exercise,  but  the  horse  continues  to  be  slightly  lame. 

Stringhalt  is  not  a  perfectly  involuntary  action  of  a  certain  muscle,  or  a  cer- 
tain set  of  muscles.  The  limb  is  flexed  at  the  command  of  the  will,  but  it  acts 
to  a  greater  extent  and  with  more  violence  than  the  will  had  prompted.  There 
is  an  accumulation  of  excitability  in  the  muscle,  and  the  impulse  which  should 
have  called  it  into  natural  and  moderate  action  causes  it  to  take  on  a  spasmodic 
and,  perhaps,  a  painful  one. 

Many  ingenious  but  contradictory  theories  have  been  advanced  in  order  to 
account  for  this  peculiarity  of  gait.  Wliat  muscles  are  concerned  ?  Clearly 
those  by  which  the  thigh  is  brought  under  the  belly,  and  the  hock  h  flexed, 
and  the  pasterns  are  first  flexed  and  then  extended.  But  by  which  of  them  is 
the  effect  principally  produced?  What  muscle,  or,  more  properly,  what  nerve 
is  concerned  ?  Instead  of  entering  into  any  useless  controversy  on  this  point, 
•a  case  shall  be  related,  and  one  of  the  most  interesting  there  is  on  record :  the 
author  ivas  personally  cognisant  of  every  particular. 

Guildford^  first  called  Roundhead,  and  then  Landlord,  was  foaled  in  1826. 
He  was  got  by  Hampden  out  of  a  Sir  Harry  Dimsdalc  mare.    In  1828,  and 
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being  two  years  old,  and  the  property  of  the  Dnko  of  Richmond,  he  won  a 
60/.  plate  at  Goodwood.  In  1829,  and  belonging  to  Lord  W.  Lennox,  he  wou 
66  guineas  at  Hampton.  Being  then  transferred  to  Mr.  Coleman,  he  won  60 
guineas  at  Guildford  ;  and  in  the  same  year,  having  been  purchased  by  Mr. 
Pearoe,  he  won  60  guineas  at  Basingstoke. 

In  the  course  of  this  year  stringhalt  began  to  ^pear  in  a  slight  degree,  and  it 
evidently,  although  slowly,  increased.  There  soon  began  to  be  a  little  diffi- 
culty in  getting  him  off;  but  when  he  had  once  started,  neither  liis  speed  nor 
his  stoutness  appeared  to  be  in  the  slightest  degree  impaired.  He  continued  on 
the  turf  until  1886,  and  won  for  his  different  owners  seventeen  races,  the  pro- 
duce of  which,  exclusive  of  bets,  amounted  to  1485/. 

The  difficulty  and  loss  of  advantage  in  starting  had  now  increased  to  a  degree 
which  rendered  it  prudent  to  withdraw  him  from  the  turf,  and  he  came  into  the 
possession  of  Dockeray,  who  used  him  for  the  purpose  of  leading  the  young 
horaes  that  he  bad  under  training.  This  is  well  known  to  be  hard  work,  and 
his  rider  was  a  man  of  some  weight.  In  addition  to  this,  he  viiis  generally 
hunted  twice  in  the  week.  His  first  starting  into  a  gallop  had  something  sin* 
gular  about  it.  It  was  a  horrible  kind  of  convulsive  action,  and  so  violent  that 
he  frequently  knocked  off  his  shoes  on  the  very  day  that  they  were  put  on : 
but  when  he  got  a  little  warmed  all  this  disappeared.  Ho  gallopped  beauti* 
fully,  and  was  a  very  sure  fencer.  The  sport,  however,  h&ng  over,  and  he 
returning  to  a  slow  pace,  the  stringhalt  was  as  bad  as  ever. 

At  length  the  old  horse  became  artful,  and  it  was  with  great  difficulty  thai 
he  could  bo  made  to  lead.  Sometimes  he  refused  it  altogether.  In  consequence 
of  this  he  was  sent  to  St.  Martin's  Lane  to  be  sold.  The  liighcst  bidding  for 
him  was  3/.  14«.,  and  the  hero  of  the  turf  and  the  field  was  doomed  to  the 
omnibus.  There  he  was  cruelly  used,  and  this  spasmodic  convulsion  of  his  hind 
legs  sadly  aggravated  his  torture.  The  skin  was  presently  rubbed  from  his 
fihoulders,  hb  hips  and  haunches  were  bruised  in  every  part,  and  his  stifles 
were  continually  and  painfully  coming  in  contact  with  the  pole. 

In  this  situation  he  was  scon  by  the  veterinary  surgeon  to  '^  Tho  Society  for 
the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Animals."  There  is  a  fiind  at  the  disposal  of  thai 
^ciety  for  the  purchase  of  worn-out  horses,  who  are  immediately  released  from 
their  misery  by  the  pole-axe  of  the  knacker.  The  horse  was  bought  fi>r  this 
purpose,  another  and  laudable  motive  influencing  the  purchase,— the  wish  to 
ascertain  wliat  light  the  dissection  of  an  animal  that  had  had  stringhalt  to  such 
an  aggravated  extent,  and  for  so  long  a  period,  would  cast  on  the  nature  of  this 
disease. 

The  author  of  this  work  saw  him  a  little  while  before  he  was  slaughtered. 
Ho  was  still  a  noble-looking  animal,  and  seemed  to  possess  all  his  former 
strength  and  spirit  unimpaired ;  but  he  was  sadly  scarred  all  over,  in  conse- 
quence of  his  being  put  to  a  kind  of  work  for  which  his  spasmodic  complaint 
so  entirely  incapacitated  him.  So  aggravated  a  case  of  stringhalt  had 
rarely  been  seen.  Both  hind  legs  were  afiected,  and  both  in  an  equal  degree ; 
and  the  belly  was  forcibly  struck  by  the  pastern  joints  every  time  the  hind 
feet  were  lifted.  The  belly  and  the  pastern  jomt  were  both  denuded  of  hair, 
in  consequence  of  this  constant  battering. 

He  was  destroyed  by  the  injection  of  prussic  acid  into  tho  jugular  vein, 
and  the  dissection  of  him  was  conducted  by  Professor  Spooner,  of  the  Boyal 
Veterinary  College* 

On  taking  off  the  skin,  all  tho  muscles  presented  their  perfect  healthy  cha* 
rueter.  There  was  not  the  slightest  enlargement  or  discolouration  of  the  fascise. 
The  muscles  of  both  extremities  were  dissected  from  their  origins  to  their 
tendinous  termmations^  and  their  fibrous  structure  carefully  examined.    They 
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were  all  beaoiifuUy  deyeloped,  presenting  no  inequality  or  irregularity  of 
ilnictare,  nor  aught  that  would  warrant  the  suspicion  that  any  one  of  them 
poasessed  an  undue  power  or  influence  heyond  the  others.  The  only  abnormal 
dicamataiice  about  tiiem  was  that  they  were  of  a  rather  darker  yellow  in  colour 
than  is  nsoally  found*  This  referred  to  them  generaUy,  and  not  to  any  parti-  ' 
cular  muacle  or  seta  of  muades. 

The  lambar^  cnual,  and  sciatic  nerves  were  examined  from  the  spot  at 
which  they  emetge  from  the  spinal  cord  to  their  ultimate  distributions. 
The  cnual  and  lumbar  nerves  were  perfectly  healthy.  This  sciatic  nerre, 
at  the  aperture  through  which  it  escapes  firom  the  spine,  was  darker  in 
colour  than  ia  usual,  being  of  a  yellowiBh-brown  hue.  Its  texture  was 
softened,  and  its  fibrillie  somewhat  loosely  connected  together.  The  nerve 
was  of  its  usual  size ;  but  on  tracing  it  in  its  course  through  the  muscles  of  the 
haunch,  several  spots  of  ecchymosis  presented  themselves,  and  were  more  par- 
ticularly marked  on  that  part  of  the  nerve  which  is  connected  with  the  sacra* 
Gciatic  ligament.  As  the  nerve  approached  the  hock,  it  assumed  its  natural 
colour  and  tone ;  and  the  fibres  given  o£F  from  it  to  the  muscles  situated  inferior 
to  the  stifle-joint  were  of  a  perfectly  healthy  character. 

On  dissecting  out  a  portion  of  the  nerve  where  it  appeared  to  be  in  a  diseased 
state,  it  was  found  that  this  ecchymosis  was  confin^ed  to  the  membranous  investi- 
ture of  the  nerve,  and  that  its  substance,  when  pressed  from  its  sheath,  presented 
a  perfectly  natural  character. 

The  cavity  of  the  cranium,  and  the  whole  extent  of  the  spinal  canal,  were 
next  laid  open.  The  brain  and  spinal  marrow  were  deprived  of  their  mem- 
branoua  coverings,  and  both  the  thcc»  and  their  contents  diligently  examined. 
There  was  no  lesion  in  any  part  of  them,  not  even  at  the  lumbar  region. 

Tho  articulations  of  every  joint  of  the  hind  extremities  then  underwent 
inspection,  and  no  disease  could  be  detected  in  either  of  them. 

Professor  Spooner  was  of  opinion  that  this  peculiar  affection  was  not  reficfr- 
riblc  to  any  diseased  state  of  the  brain  or  spinal  cord,  nor  to  any  local  affection 
of  the  muscles  of  the  limbs,  but  simply  to  a  morbid  affection  of  the  sciatic 
nerve.  He  had  not  dissected  a  single  case  of  stringhalt  in  which  he  had  not 
found  disease  of  this  nerve,  which  mainly  contributes  to  supply  the  hind  extre- 
mitiea  with  sensation  and  the  power  of  voluntaiy  motion. 

Now  comes  a  very  important  question.  What  connexion  is  there  between 
stringhalt  and  the  supposed  value  or  deterioration  of  the  horse  ?  Some  expe- 
rienced practitioners  have  maintained  that  it  is  a  pledge  of  more  than  usual 
muscular  power.  It  is  a  common  saying  that  ^^  there  never  was  a  horse  with 
stringhalt  that  was  incapable  of  doing  the  work  required  of  him."  Most  cer- 
tainly we  continually  meet  with  horses  having  stringhalt  that  pleasantly  dis- 
charge all  ordinary,  and  even  extraordinary,  service ;  and  although  stringhalt 
ia  excess  or  irregular  distribution  of  nervous  power,  it  at  least  shows  the 
existence  of  that  power,  and  the  ciq[>abillty  in  the  muscular  ^stem  of  being 
acted  upon  by  it.  Irregular  distributions  of  vital  energy  are  not,  however, 
things  to  be  desired.  They  aigue  disease  and  derangement  of  the  system,  and 
a  predisposition  to  greater  derangement.  They  materially  interfere  with  the 
speed  of  the  horse.  This  was  decidedly  the  case  with  regard  to  the  poor  fellow 
whose  history  has  been  related. 

Stringhalt  is  decided  unsoundness.  It  is  an  irregular  supply  of  the  nervous 
influence,  or  a  diseased  state  of  the  nervous  or  muscular  system,  or  both.  It  pre- 
vents us  from  suddenly  and  at  once  calling  upon  the  horse  for  the  full  exercise 
of  his  speed  and  power,  and  therefore  it  is  U7i9(mndness  ;  but  generally  speaking^ 
it  80  little  interferes  with  the  services  of  the  animal,  that  although  an  imsound- 
ness,  it  would  not  weigh  a  great  deal  agauist  other  manifest  valuable  qualities* 
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CHOREA. 
This  is  a  oonvulBive  involuntary  twitching  of  some  muscle  or  set  of  miudMi 
A  few,  and  very  few,  cases  of  it  in  the  horse  are  recorded.  Professor  Gohier 
i-elates  one  in  which  it  attacked  both  fore  legs,  and  especially  the  left,  bat  the 
afifection  was  not  constant.  During  five  or  six  minutes  the  s{>asms  were  meet 
violent,  so  that  the  horse  was  scarcely  able  to  stand.  The  convulsions  then 
became  weaker,  the  interval  between  them  increased^  and  at  length  they  dis* 
appeared,  leaving  a  slight. but  temporary  lameness.  All  means  of  core  were 
ihiltlessly  tried,  and  the  disease  continued  until  the  horse  died  of  some  other 
complaint.  In  another  case  it  followed  sudden  suppression  of  the  discharge  of 
glanders  and  disappearance  of  the  enlarged  glands.  This  also  was  intermittent 
during  the  life  of  the  anunal. 

FITS.  OR  EPILEPSY. 

The  stream  of  nervous  influence  is  sometimes  rapid,  or  tho  suspensions  are  con- 
siderable. This  is  the  theory  of  Fits,  or  Epilepsy.  Fortunately  the  horse  is 
not  often  afOicted  with  this  disease,  although  it  is  not  unknown  to  the  breeder. 
The  attack  is  sudden.  The  animal  stops — trembles — blocks  vacantly  around 
him,  and  falb.  Occasionally  the  convulsions  that  follow  are  slight ;  at  other 
times  they  are  terrible.  Th^  head  and  fore  part  of  tho  horse  are  most  affected, 
and  the  contortions  are  very  singular.  In  a  few  minutes  the  convulsions  cease ; 
he  gets  up  ;  looks  around  him  with  a  kind  of  stupid  astonishment ;  shakes  his 
ears ;  urines ;  and  eats  or  drinks  as  if  nothing  had  happened. 

The  only  hope  of  cure  consists  in  discovering  the  cause  of  the  fits ;  and  an 
e:(perienced  practitioner  must  be  consulted,  if  the  animal  is  valuable.  Generally 
speaking,  however,  the  cause  is  so  difficult  to  discover,  and  the  habit  of  having 
fits  is  so  soon  formed,  and  these  fits  will  so  frequently  return,  even  at  a  great 
distance  of  time,  tliat  he  who  values  his  own  safety,  or  the  lives  of  his  fiimily, 
will  cease  to  use  an  epileptic  horse. 

PALSY. 

The  stream  of  nervous  influence  is  sometimes  stopped,  and  thence  results 
palsy.  The  power  of  the  muscle  is  unimpaired,  but  the  nervous  eneigy  is  defi^* 
cient.  In  the  human  being  general  palsy  sometimes  occurs.  The  whole  body— 
every  organ  of  motion  and  of  sense  is  paralysed.  The  records  of  our  practice, 
however,  do  not  afibrd  us  a  single  instance  of  this ;  but  of  partial  paralysis  there 
are  several  cases,  and  most  untractable  ones  they  were.  The  cause  of  them 
may  be  altogether  unknown.  In  the  human  being  there  is  yet  another  dis^ 
tinction,  Hemiplegia  and  Paraplegia.  In  the  former  the  affection  is  confined 
to  one  side  of  tho  patient ;  in  the  latter  the  posterior  extremity  on  both  sides  is 
affected.  Few  cases  of  hemiplegia  occur  in  the  horse,  and  they  are  more 
manageable  than  those  of  pampl^;ia ;  but  if  the  affection  is  not  removed,  they 
usually  degenerate  into  paraplegia  before  the  death  of  the  animal.  It  would 
appear  singular  that  this  should  be  the  most  common  form  of  palsy  in  the 
human  being,  and  so  rarely  seen  in  the  quadruped.  There  are  some  considera- 
tions, however,  that  will  partly  account  for  this.  Palsy  in  the  horse  usually 
proceeds  from  injury  of  the  spinal  cord  ;  and  that  cord  is  more  developed,  and 
far  larger  than  in  the  human  being.  It  is  mora  exposed  to  injury,  and  to  injury 
that  will  affect  not  one  side  only,  but  the  whole  of  the  cord. 

Palsy  in  the  horse  generally  attacks  the  hind  extremities.  The  reason  of  this 
is  plain.  Tho  fore  limbs  are  attached  to  the  trunk  by  a  dense  mass  of  highly 
elastic  substance.  This  was  placed  between  the  shnulder-hlade  and  the  ribs 
for  the  purpose  of  preventing  that  concussion,  which  would  be  annoying  and 
even  dangerous  to  the  horse  or  his  rider.  Except  in  consequence  of  a  fall,  there 
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»  Bcaiwly  the  poaaibility  of  any  serious  injury  to  the  ahterior  portion  of  ths 
qwM.  TlfeB  case  is  very  different  with  r^g;ard  to  the  hind  limbs  and  their 
ttttadiment.to  the  trunk;  they  are  neoeaearily  liable  to  many  a  shock  and 
epitttBL  iBJurious  to  the  ^ine  and  its  contents.  The  loins  and  the  back  oftenest 
cochibit  the  lesions  of  palsy,  because  there  are  some  of  the  most  yiolent  musca* 
hr  efforts,  and  there  is  the  greatest  moyement  and  the  least  support.  It  may, 
eonseqiieiitly  be  taken  as  an  axiom  to  guide  the  judgment  of  the  practitioner 
that  palsy  in  the  horse  almost  invariably  proceeds  from  disease  or  injury  of 
the  spine. 

On  inquiry  it  is  almost  invariably  found  that  the  horse  liad  lately  fallen,  or 
had  been  worked  exceedingly  hard,  or  that,  covered  with  peispiiation,  he  had 
been  lefl  exposed  to  ould  and  wet.  It  commences  generally  in  one  hind 
kg,  or  perhaps  both  are  equally  affected.  The  animal  can  scarcely  walk — ^he 
walks  on  his  fetlocks  instead  of  lus  soles— he  staggers  at  every  motion.  At 
length  he  faUs.  He  is  raised  with  difficulty,  or  he  never  rises  again.  The  sen- 
ability  of  the  part  seems  for  a  while  to  be  dreadfully  increased;  but,  in  genera], 
this  gradually  subsides — it  sinks  below  the  usual  standard — it  ceases  altogether. 

If  ho  is  examined  after  death,  there  will  usually,  about  the  region  of  the 
loins,  be  inflammation  of  the  membranes  of  the  spinal  oord,  or  of  the  cord  itself. 
The  medullary  matter  will  be  found  of  a  ydlow  colour,  or  injected  with  spots 
of  blood,  or  it  will  be  softened,  and  have  become  semifluid. 

The  treatment  h  simple  enough.  It  should  commence  with  bleeding,  and, 
as  has  been  already  recommended  in  inflammatory  cases,  until  the  drculaliou 
is  evidently  affected — ^until  the  pulse  begins  to  falter  or  the  horse  to  reel.  To 
this  should  follow  a  dose  of  physic — strong  compared  with  the  size  of  the  animal. 
The  loioa  should  be  covered  with  a  mustard  poultice  frequently  renewed.  The 
patient  should  be  warmly  clothed,  supplied  plentifully  with  mashes,  but  without 
a  grain  of  com  in  them ;  and  frequent  injections  sliould  be  had  recourse  to. 
This  will  soon  render  it  evident  whether  tiie  patient  will  recover  or  die.  If 
fitvourable  symptoms  appear,  the  horse  must  not  be  in  tlie  slightest  degree 
uegleeted,  nor  the  medical  treatment  suspended.  There  is  no  disease  in  which 
the  animal  is  more  liable  to  a  relapse,  or  where  a  i^elapse  would  be  so  fatal. 
No  misapprehension  of  the  disease,  or  false  humanity,  should  induce  the  attend- 
ant to  give  the  smallest  quantity  of  com  or  of  tonio  medicine.  Palsy  in  the  horse 
is  an  inflammatory  complaint,  or  the  result  of  inflammation. 

If  the  heat  and  tenderness  are  abating,  and  the  animal  regains,  to  a  slight 
degree,  the  use  of  his  limbs,  or  if  it  is  becomiag  a  case  of  chi-onic  palsy,  an 
extensive  and  stimulating  chaige  over  the  loins  should  be  immediately  applied. 
It  will  accomplish  three  purposes :  there  wiU  be  the  principle  of  counter- 
irritation — a  defence  against  the  cold — and  a  useful  support  of  the  limbs. 

RHEUMATISM. 
It  is  only  of  late  years  that  this  has  been  adtalttcd  into  the  Ust  of  the  diseases 
of  the  horse,  although  it  is  in  truth  a  very  common  affection.  It  is  frequent  in 
<dd  horses  that  haV0  been  early  abused,  and  among  younger  ones  whose  powers 
hare  been  severely  taxed.  The  lamene»^is  frequently  excessive,  and  the 
pain  is  evidently  excraciatlng.  The  animal  dares  not  to  rest  the  slightest  portion 
of  its  weight  on  the  limb,  or  even  to  touch  the  ground  with  his  toe.  He  is 
heaving  at  the  flanks,  sweating  profusely,  liSa  countenance  plainly  indicative  of 
the  agony  he  feels;  bnt  there  is  at  first  no  heat,  or  swelling,  or  tenderness. 
With  proper  treatment,  the  pain  and  the  lameness  gradually  disappear ;  but  in 
other  instanoes  die  ftsciss  of  the  muscles  become  thickened — the  ligaments  are 
also  thickened  and  rigid — ^the  capsules  of  the  joint  are  loaded  with  a  glairy 
fluid,  and  the  joint  is  evidendy  enlarged.    This  is  simply  rheumatism ;  but 
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if  it  is  neglected  palsy  soon  associates  itself  with,  or  saoceeds  to,  ihe  com* 
plaint ;  and  the  loss  of  nervous  power  follows  the  difficulty  or  pain  of  moving. 

£very  horseman  will  recollect  caaes  in  which  the  animal  that  seemed  on  the 
preceding  day  to  be  perfectly  sound  becomes  decidedly  lame,  and  limps  as 
though  he  had  lost  the  use  of  his  limbs ;  yet  there  is  no  thickening  of  the  ten* 
dons,  nor  any  external  inflammatory  action  to  show  the  seat  of  the  complaint. 
Mr.  Cooper,  of  Coleshlll,  relates  a  case  very  applicable  to  the  present  subject. 
A  iiumer  purchased  a  horse,  to  all  appearance  sound,  and  rode  him  home — a 
distance  of  ten  miles.  He  was  worked  on  the  two  following  days*  without 
showing  the  least  lameness.  On  the  third  day  it  was  with  great  difficulty  that 
he  managed  to  limp  out  of  the  stable.  Mr.  Cooper  was  sent  for  to  examine 
him.  The  horse  had  clean  1^  and  excellent  feet.  The  owner  would  have 
him  blistered  aU  round.  It  was  done.  The  horse  was  turned  out  to  grass  for 
two  months,  and  came  up  perfectly  sound.  The  weather  soon  afterwards 
became  wet  and  cold,  and  the  horse  again  was  lame;  in  fact,  it  presently 
appeared  that  the  disease  was  entirely  influenced  by  the  changes  of  the  atmo- 
sphere. ^'  Thus,"  adds  Mr.  C,  ^'  in  the  summer  a  horse  of  this  description  will 
be  mostly  sound,  while  in  the  winter  he  will  be  generally  lame." 

An  account  of  acute  rheumatism,  by  Mr.  Thompson,  of  Beith,  is  too  valu* 
able  to  be  omitted :— *'  I  have  had,"  says  he,  *'  fourteen  cases  of  this  disease. 
The  muscles  of  the  shoulders  and  anns  were  generally  the  parts  affected.  The 
cure  was  efiected  in  a  few  days,  and  consisted  of  a  good  bleeding  from  the  jugu- 
lar, and  a  shaip  pui^e. 

*'  One  of  these  cases  was  uncommonly  severe.  The  disease  was  in  the  back 
and  loins.  The  horse  brought  forward  his  hind-legs  under  his  flanks,  reached 
his  back,  and  drew  up  his  flanks  with  a  convulsive  twitch  accompanied  by 
a  piteous  groan,  almost  every  five  minutes.  The  sympathetic  fever  was  alarm* 
ing,  the  pulse  was  90,  and  there  was  obstinate  constipation  of  the  bowels.  The 
horse  literally  roared  aloud  if  any  one  attempted  to  shift  him  in  the  stall,  and 
groaned  excessively  when  lying.  He  was  bled  almost  to  fainting ;  and  tliree 
moderate  doses  of  aloes  were  given  in  the  course  of  two  days.  Injections  were 
administered,  and  warm  fomentations  were  frequently  applied  to  the  back  and 
loins.  On  the  third  day  the  physic  operated  briskly,  accompanied  by  consider- 
able nausea  and  reduction  of  the  pulse.  From  that  time  the  animal  gradually 
recovered. 

«( These  horses  are  well  fed,  and  always  in  good  condition ;  but  they  are  at 
times  worked  without  mercy,  which  perhaps  makes  them  so  liable  to  these 
attacks." 

NEUROTOMY. 

To  enable  the  horse  to  accomplish  many  of  the  tasks  we  exact  from  him, 
we  have  nailed  on  his  feet  an  iron  defence.  Without  the  protection  of  the  shoe, 
he  would  not  only  be  unable  to  travel  over  our  hard  roads,  but  he  would  speedily 
become  useless  to  us.  While,  however,  the  iron  protects  his  fiset  from  being 
battered  and  bruised,  it  is  necessarily  inflexible.  It  cramps  and  confines  tho 
hoof^  and  often,  without  great  caie,  entails  on  our  valuable  servant  bad  disease 
and  excessive  torture. 

The  division  of  tho  nerve,  as  a  remedy  for  intense  pain  in  any  part  of  the 
frame,  was  systematically  practised  by  human  suigeons  more  than  a  century 
ago.  Mr.  Moorecroft  has  the  honour  of  introducing  the  operation  of  neurotomy 
in  the  veterinary  schooL 

He  had  long  devoted  his  powerful  energies  to  the  discovery  of  the  causes  and 
the  cure  of  lameness  in  the  fore-foot  of  the  horse.  It  was  a  subject  worthy  of 
liim^  for  it  involved  the  hiterest  of  the  proprietor  and  the  comfort  of  the  skve. 
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He  found  that,  partly  from  the  faulty  constrtiction  of  the  ahoc,  and  more  from 
the  premature  and  cruel  exaction  of  labour,  the  horse  was  subject  to  a  variety 
of  diseases  of  the  foot :  all  of  them  aooompanied  by  a  greater  or  less  degree 
of  pam— often  of  a  yeiy  hitense  nature,  and  oeasmg  only  with  the  life  of  the 

He  frequently  met  with  a  strangely  formidable  disease,  in  what  was  called 
<*cirfBn-joint  lameness,"  but  to  which  Mr.  James  Turner  afterwards  gave  the 
Toy  appropriate  name  of  ^'navicular-joint  disease."  It  was  mflammation  of 
the  synorial  membrane,  either  of  the  flexor  tendon  or  nayicular  bone,  or  both, 
where  the  tendon  plays  oyer  that  bone;  and  it  was  accompanied  by  pain, 
abrasicm,  and  gradual  destruction  of  these  parts. 

For  a  long  time  he  was  foiled  in  eveiy  attempt  which  he  made  to  remoye  or 
even  to  alleyiate  the  disease.  At  length  he  turned  his  thoughts  to  the  pro- 
bability of  subduing  the  increased  sensibility  of  the  part,  by  diminiahlng  the 
proportion  of  nervous  influence  distributed  on  the  foot.  He  laid  bare  one  of 
the  metacarpal  nerves,  and  divided  it  with  a  paii*  of  scissors.  There  was  always 
an  immediate  and  decided  diminution  of  the  lameness,  and,  sometimes,  the  horse 
rose  perfectly  sound.  This  happy  result,  however,  was  not  always  permanent, 
for  the  lameness  returned  after  the  lapse  of  a  few  wecks^  or  on  much  active 
exertion.  He  next  cut  out  a  small  piece  of  the  nerve.  The  freedom  from 
huneneas  was  of  longer  duration,  but  it  eventually  returned. 

H^  then  fried  a  bolder  experiment.  He  excised  a  portion  of  the  nerves 
going  both  to  the  inner  and  outer  metacarpals.  We  transcribe  his  own  account 
of  the  result  of  the  fiist  case  of  complete  neurotomy— excision  of  the  nerve 
on  both  sides  of  the  leg-— that  ever  was  performed. 

*^  The  animal,  on  nsmg,  trotted  boldly  and  without  lameness,  but  now  and 
then  stumbled  with  the  foot  operated  on.  The  wounds  healed  in  a  few  days, 
and  the  patient  was  put  to  gtass.  Some  weeks  afterwards  a  favourable  account 
was  received  of  her  soundness;  but  she  was  soon  brought  again  to  us,  on 
account  of  a  large  sore  on  the  bottom  of  the  foot  operated  on,  and  extending 
from  the  point  of  the  frog  to  the  middle  and  back  part  of  the  pastern.  The 
mare,  in  galloping  over  some  broken  glass  bottles,  had  placed  her  foot  upon  a 
fragment  of  the  bottom  of  one  of  them,  and  which  had  cut  its  way  through  the 
frog  and  tendon  into  the  joint,  and  stuck  fast  in  the  joint  for  some  seconds, 
while  the  animal  continued  its  course  apparently  regardless  of  injury'.  The 
wound  bled  profusely,  but  the  mare  was  not  liune.  Many  days  had  elapsed 
before  I  saw  her,  and  large  masses  of  loose  flesh  wero  cut  from  the  edges  of  the 
wound,  without  the  animal  showing  the  slightest  sign  of  suffering  pain.  The 
processes  usually  attending  sores  went  on,  with  the  same  appearances  that  took 
place  in  sores  of  parts  not  deprived  of  sensibility.  Such  extensive  injury,  how- 
ever, had  been  done  to  the  joint  as  rendered  the  preservation  of  free  motion  in 
it  very  improbable,  even  were  the  opening  to  close,  which  was  a  matter  of 
doubt,  and  therefore  she  was  destroyed,  it  appeared  clearly  from  this,  that 
bjf  the  dettructian  ofteMtbilUy  the  repairing  powere  of  the  part  were  not  injured; 
but  that  the  natural  guard  against  injury  being  taken  away  by  the  division  of 
both  the  nerves,  an  accident  was  rendered  destructive  which,  in  the  usual  con- 
dition of  the  foot,  might  have  been  less  injurious*." 

The  cut  in  the  next  page  gives  a  view  of  the  nerve  on  the  inside  of  the  leg,  as 
it  approaches  the  fetlodc.  It  will  be  seen  that  branches  are  given  off  above 
the  fetlock,  which  go  to  the  foro  part  of  the  foot  and  supply  it  with  feeling.  The 
continuation  of  the  nerve  below  the  fetlock  is  given  principally  to  the  quarters 
and  hinder  part  of  the  foot.  The  grand  consideration,  then,  with  the  operator 
i&--does  he  wish  to  deprive  the  whole  of  the  foot  of  sensation,  or  is  the  causo 

*  YeteriiuniD,  vol.  iz.  p.  363. 
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of  l&meness  principally  in  the  hinder  part  of  the  foot,  bo  that  he  can  leare  some 
degree  of  feeling  in  the  fore  part,  and  prevent  that  alteration  in  the  tread  and 
going  of  the  horse>  which  the  horseman  so  mnch  dislikes? 

A  The  metacarpal  nerve  on  the  inside  of  the  ofF  leg  at  the  edge 
of  the  abank  bone,  and  behind  the  TeUi  and  artery. 

B  The  continuation  of  the  same  nerve  on  the  pastern,  and  pro- 
ceeding downivard  to  supply  the  back  part  of  the  foot 
with  feeling. 

C  The  division  of  the  nerve  on  tlie  fetlock  Joint. 

D  The  branch  which  supplies  with  feeling  the  fore  part  of  tlM 
foot. 

E  The  artery  between  the  vein  and  nerve. 

F  The  continuation  of  the  artery  on  the  pastern,  doac  to,  and 
before  the  nerve. 

G  The  vein  before  the  artery  and  nerve. 

H  The  same  vein  spreading  over  the  pastern. 

I    One  of  the  flexor  tendons,  the  perfbrtUuM  (peiforated). 

J  The  deeper  flexor  tendon,  the  perforOM  (perforating,  ron- 
tained  within  the  other). 

K  The  tendinous  band  in  which  the  flexors  worlc. 

L  One  of  the  extensors  of  the  foot. 

M  The  internal  or  sensible  frog. 

N  The  posterior  lateral  ligament. 

O  The  fleshy  or  sensible  lamina  covering  the  cofllin  bono,  th« 
homy  crust  being  removed, ' 

P  The  homy  cnist, 

Q  The  sole. 

The  horse  must  he  cast  and  secured,  and  the  limb  to  be  operated  on  removed 
from  the  hobbles  and  extended — the  hair  having  been  previously  shaved  from 
the  part.  The  operator  then  feels  for  the  throbbing  of  the  artery,  or  the  round 
firm  body  of  the  nerve  itself,  on  the  side  of  the  shank  bone  or  the  laiger  pas- 
tern.  The  vein,  artery,  and  nerve  here  run  close  together,  the  vein  nearest  to 
the  front  of  the  leg,  then  the  artery,  and  the  nerve  behind.  He  cautiously 
cuts  through  the  skin  for  an  inch  and  a  half  in  length.  The  vessels  will  then 
be  brought  into  view,  and  the  nerve  will  be  distinguished  from  them  by  its 
lying  behind  the  others,  and  by  its  whiteness.  A  crooked  needle,  armed  with  silk, 
is  then  passed  under  it,  in  order  to  raise  it  a  little.  It  is  dissected  from  the 
cellular  substance  beneath,  and  about  three  quarters  of  an  inch  of  it  cut  out,— the 
first  incision  being  made  at  the  upper  part,  in  which  case  the  second  incision 
will  not  be  felt.  The  horse  must  then  be  turned,  and  the  operation  performed 
on  the  other  side  ;  for  there  is  a  nervous  trunk  on  both  sides.  The  wounds 
are  now  closed  with  strips  of  adhesive  plaster,  a  bandage  placed  over  them,  the 
head  tied  up  for  a  couple  of  days,  and  the  animal  kept  rather  low,  and  as  quiet 
ns  possible.  The  incisions  will  generally  rapidly  heal ;  and  in  three  weeks  or 
a  month,  and  sometimes  earlier,  the  horse  will  be  fit  for  work. 

For  ring-bone — the  side  cartilages  becoming  bony,  and  there  being  partial 
siifFncss  of  the  pastern  and  coffin  joints — ^the  operation  of  nerving  will  probably 
be  beneficial.  The  sense  of  pain  being  taken  away,  the  animal  will  use  these  parts 
more,  and  they  will  gradually  recover  their  natural  action  and  motion.  For  the 
same  reason,  in  old  contraction  of  the  feet,  it  is  highly  beneficial.  The  torture 
occasioned  by  the  pressure  of  the  homy  crust  on  the  sensible  parts  within  being 
no  longer  felt,  and  the  foot  coming  fully  and  firmly  in  contact  with  the  ground, 
not  only  is  lameness  relieved,  but  the  elasticity  and  form  of  the  foot  partially 
restored.     Where  lameness  has  long  existed,  unattended  with  heat  of  the 
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loot  or  altention  of  aiuipe,  and  the  Beat  of  which  oonld  not  be  ascertained, 
although  probably  existing  between  the  navicnlar  bone  and  the  back  tendon 
tfast  playa  over  it^  nonrotomy  nuty  be  resorted  to  with  decided  adrantago. 

Ifncbief,  however,  will  result  from  the  operation  if  the  pastern  or  coffin 
joints  aie  perfectly  stiffs  because  the  concossion  occasioned  by  the  forcible 
ontaet  of  the  foot  with  the  ground,  and  nnbroken  by  the  play  of  the  joints, 
sniBt  neeeasarily  still  more  injure  the  bone.  VThen  the  sole  of  the  foot  is  con- 
1W3C  or  jmmieed^  the  eflfect  of  neurotomy  will  be  most  destructire.  The  sole, 
asrody  able  to  bear  the  pressure  ef  the  coffin-bone,  even  when  pain  induces 
tile  animal  to  pat  his  foot  as  gently  as  possible  on  the  ground,  being  forced 
faebw  its  natural  situation,  would  be  speedily  worn  through  and  destroyed.. 
So  if  inflammation  existed,  although  its  pain  might  be  removed,  yet  its  progress 
would  be  quickened  by  the  bruising  to  which  the  parts  might  be  subjected ;  and 
Bore  especially  would  this  be  the  case«  if  there  was  any  ulceration  of  the  liga- 
nats  or  cartUages. 

Hie  unfettered  shoe  of  Mr.  Turner  being  adopted,  at  least  so  far  as  we  can 
hare  it  unfettered — attached  to  the  foot  on  one  side  alone,  and  the  inner  quarter 
b^ng  left  free — the  foot  gradually  regains  its  original  healthy  form,  and,  when, 
in  proceea  of  time,  a  new  portion  of  nerve  is  produced,  and  the  sensibility  of 
the  foot  re-established,  the  horse  continues  to  be'  sound.  To  some  extent, 
izmnediate  good  effect  is  produced  as  it  regards  the  actual  disease.  We  remove 
ibai  general  constitutional  irritability  which  long-continued  pain  occasions,  and 
which  heightens  and  perpetuates  local  disease.  We  obtain  for  the  patient  an 
interval  of  repose,  and  every  local  ailment  soon  subsides  or  disappears,  and  the 
whole  constitution  becomes  invigorated. 

Mr.  Percivall  relates  two  valuable  cases  of  this.  A  mare  with  contracted 
feet  was  never  subject  to  periodical  oestrum,  and  her  owner  lamented  in  vain 
that  he  could  not  breed  from  her.  She  underwent  the  operation  of  neurotomy 
and  became  an  excellent  brood  mare.  A  stallion  with  many  a  good  point 
about  him  was  useless  in  the  stud :  he  was  suffering  from  some  disease  in  the 
feet.  A  portion  of  the  nerve  was  excised — ^his  constitution  underwent  a  com- 
I^ete  change,  and  he  became  sire  to  a  numerous  and  valuable  progeny. 

By  the  operation  of  neurotomy  we  destroy  pain ;  and  we  may  safely  calculate 
on  the  simple  effect  of  that,  whether  local  or  constitutional ;  and,  limiting  our 
eaq>ectations  to  this,  we  shall  rarely  be  disappointed. 

The  operation  of  neurotomy  having  been  performed,  has  the  veterinary 
BUigeon  nothing  else  to  do  ?  He  has  got  rid  of  the  pain  which  attended  the 
ossified  cartilage — the  ring-bone  and  the  anchylosis  of  the  pastern  and  the  coflfin- 
joints ;  shall  he  be  satisfied  with  the  benefit  he  has  obtained,  great  as  it  is  ? 
He  wfll,  or  he  should  now  try  whether  his  former  means  and  appliances  have 
not  more  power.  He  will  see  whether,  by  means  of  his  blister  or  his  firing- 
iron — the  effect  of  which  humanity  forbade  him  to  put  to  the  full  test  before 
—he  cannot  rouse  the  absorbents  to  increased  and  more  efficient  action,  and 
not  only  arrest  the  progress  of  the  bony  tumbur,  but  remove  it.  He  will 
not  merely  suffer  the  usefulness  of  his  patient  to  depend  on  the  continued  sus* 
pension  of  feeling,  but  he  will  assure  it  by  the  partial  or  total  removal  of  the 
morbid  growth. 

In  contraction  of  the  foot,  shall  he  be  satisfied  with  removing  the  agony 
occasioned  by  the  constant  pressure  of  the  horn  on  the  sensitive  substance  inter- 
posed between  it  and  the  coffin-bone  ?  Shall  he  leave  future  improvement  to 
the  slow  process  of  nature,  or  shall  he  not  take  advantage  of  the  insensibility 
which  he  has  produced,  and  pare  the  sole  thoroughly  out,  and  rasp  the  quarters 
to  the  very  quick,  and  apply  the  unfettered  shoe  ?  Wben  he  has  produced  a 
disposition  to  contraction,  and  some  degree  of  it,  should  he  not  actively  blister 
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the  coroneU,  and  use  all  other  fitting  means  to  hasten  tlie  gh>wth  of  the  horn  to 
its  pristine  dimensions  and  its  original  quality  ? 

In  navicular  disease,  after  he  has  lemored,  by  the  application  of  neurotomy^ 
that  irritation  which  had  so  much  to  do  with  the  perpetuation,  if  not  the  origin, 
of  the  complaint,  should  he  not,  with  the  assured  hope  of  success,  pass  his  seton 
needle  through  the  frog,  in  order  to  get  rid  of  every  remaining  lurkkg  tendency  to 
inflammation?  The  blister  and  the  firing-iron  will  have  as  much  power  in  abating 
inflammation  and  producmg  a  healthy  state  of  the  foot,  after  that  foot  had  been 
rendered  insensible  to  pain,  as  it  had  before.  We  should  fearlessly  say  that  it 
would  have  much  more  e£Fect,  one  grand  source  of  irritation  having  been  removed. 
The  veterinary  suigeon  and  the  owner  of  the  horse  are  becoming  more  and  moi*e 
convinced  of  this ;  and  the  dawning  of  a  better  day  has  commenced. 

The  principle  of  neurotomy  is  plain  and  simple — U  is  the  removal  of  pain* 
Taken  on  this  ground,  it  is  a  noble  operation.  It  ia  that  in  which  every  friend 
of  humanity  will  rejoice.  It  may  be  abused.  If  no  auxiliaiy  means  are 
adopted — if  in  canker  or  quitter,  or  inflammation  of  the  laminiB,  no  means  are 
used  to  lessen  the  concussion  and  the  pressure — tlie  destruction  of  the  part 
and  the  utter  ruin  of  the  horse  are  the  inevitable  consequences.  The  primary 
result  is  the  removal  of  pain.  It  la  for  the  operator  to  calculate  the  beEffing  of 
this  on  the  actual  disease,  and  the  future  usefulness  of  the  animal. 

On  the  question  of  the  reproduction  of  the  nerves  there  is  no  doubt.  A  hone 
is  lame,  and  he  undergoes  the  operation  of  neurotomy.  At  the  expiration  of  a 
certain  time  the  lameness  returns,  and  he  is  probably  destroyed.  In  tho 
majority  of  cases  it  is  found  that  the  nerves  had  united,  or  rather  that  a  new 
veritable  nervous  substance  had  been  interposed.  The  time  at  whidi  this  is 
efi^eeted  is  unknown.  There  have  not  been  any  definite  experiments  on  the  point. 

Can  the  horse  that  has  undergone  the  operation  of  neurotomy  be  afterwards 
passed  as  sound  ?  Most  certainly  not.  There  is  altered,  impaired  structure  ; 
there  is  impaired  action ;  and  there  is  the  possibility  of  the  return  of  lameneaa 
at  some  indefinite  period.  He  has  been  diseased.  He  possibly  is  diseased 
now ;  but  the  pain  being  removed,  there  are  no  means  by  which  the  mischief 
ctti  always  be  indicated.  Beside,  by  the  very  act  of  neurotomy,  he  is  pecu* 
liarly  exposed  to  various  injuries  and  affections  of  the  foot  from  which  he  would 
otherwise  escape. 

INSANITY. 

There  b  no  doubt  that  the  animals  which  we  have  subjugated  possess  many  of 
the  same  mental  fiiculties  as  the  human  being — volition,  memoiy,  attachment, 
gratitude,  resentment,  fear,  and  liatred.  Who  has  not  witnessed  the  plain  and 
manifest  display  of  these  principles  and  feelings  in  our  quadruped  dependants  t 
The  simple  possession  of  these  faculties  implies  that  they  may  be  used  for  pur- 
poses good  or  bad,  and  that,  as  in  the  human  being,  they  may  be  deranged  or 
destroyed  by  a  multitude  of  causes  which  it  is  not  necessary  to  particularise. 
In  the  quadruped  as  in  the  biped,  the  lesion  or  destruction  of  a  certain  part  of 
the  brain  may  draw  after  it  the  derangement,  or  disturbance,  or  perversion  of 
a  certain  faculty  of  the  mind.  It  is  only  because  the  mental  faculties,  and  good 
as  well  as  bad  properties  of  the  inferior  beings,  have  been  so  lately  observed  and 
acknowledged,  that  any  doubt  on  this  point  can  for  a  moment  be  entertained. 
The  disordered  actions,  the  fury,  the  caprices,  the  vices,  and  more  particularly 
the  frenzy  and  total  abandonment  of  reason,  which  are  occasionally  shown  by 
the  brute,  are  in  the  highest  degree  analogous  to  certain  acts  of  insanity  in  man. 
It  is  merely  to  complete  our  subject  that  they  are  here  introduced. 

The  reader  is  indebted  to  Professor  Rodet,  of  Toulouse,  for  the  anecdotes 
which  follow : — A  horse,  seven  years  old,  was  remarkable  for  an  habitual  air  of 
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itapdifty,  and  a  peculiar  wandering  expression  of  conntenance.  When  he  saw 
iDjrthin^  that  he  had  not  been  accostomed  to,  or  heard  any  sodden  or  unusual 
aooe,  whether  it  was  near  or  at  a  distance,  or  sometimes  when  his  com  was 
duowa  mto  the  manger  without  the  precaution  of  speaking  to  him  or  patting 
Mm,  he  was  firightened  to  an  almost  incredible  degree ;  he  recoiled  precipitately, 
srery  limh  trembled,  and  he  struggled  violently  to  escape.  After  several  uso- 
les  efforts  to  get  away,  he  would  work  himself  into  the  highest  degree  of  rage, 
so  that  it  was  dangerous  to  approach  him.  This  state  of  excitement  was 
fi)llowed  hy  dreadful  convulsions,  which  did  not  cease  until  he  had  broken  his 
halter,  or  otherwise  detached  himself  from  his  trammels.  He  would  then 
become  calm,  and  suffer  himself  to  be  led  back  to  his  stall :  nor  would  anything 
more  be  seen  but  an  almost  continual  inquietude,  and  a  wandering  and  stupid 
expresaion  of  ooimtenance.  He  had  belonged  to  a  brutal  soldier  who  had 
beaten  him  shamefully,  and  before  which  time  he  had  been  pexfectly  quiet  and 
tiactable. 

A  PSedmontese  officer  possessed  a  beautiful  and  in  other  respects  serviceable 
mare,  but  which  one  peculiarity  rendered  exceedingly  dangerous—that  was  a 
dedded  averuon  to  paper,  which  she  recognised  the  moment  she  saw  it,  and 
etea  in  the  daric  if  two  leaves  were  rubbed  together.  The  effect  produced  by 
the  sight  or  sound  of  it  was  so  prompt  and  violent^  that  she  several  times  un- 
honed  her  rider.  She  had  not  the  slightest  fear  of  objects  tliat  would  terrify- 
most  horses.  She  regarded  not  the  music  of  the  band,  the  whistling  of  the  balls, 
the  roaring  of  the  cannon,  the  fire  of  the  bivouacs,  or  the  glittering  of  arms. 
The  oonfuaion  and  noise  of  an  engagement  made  no  impression  upon  her ;  the 
Big;ht  of  no  other  white  object  affected  her.  No  other  sound  was  regarded  ;  but 
the  view  or  the  rustling  of  paper  roused  her  to  madness. 

A  mare  was  perfectly  manageable  and  betrayed  no  antipatliy  to  the  human 
being,  nor  to  other  animals,  nor  to  horses,  except  they  were  of  a  light-grey 
eolonr;  but  the  moment  she  saw  a  grey  horse,  she  rushed  towards  it,  and  attacked 
it  with  the  greatest  fury.  It  was  the  same  at  all  times,  and  everywhere.  She 
was  all  that  could  be  wished  on  the  parade,  on  the  route,  in  the  ranks,  in  action, 
and  in  the  stable  ;  but  if  she  once  caught  a  glimpse  of  a  grey  or  white  horse, 
she  rested  not  until  she  had  thrown  her  rider  or  broken  her  halter,  and  then  she 
mshed  on  her  imagined  foe  with  the  greatest  fury.  She  generally  contrived  to 
to  seize  the  animal  by  the  head  or  throat,  and  held  him  so  fast  that  she  would 
safibcate  him,  if  he  were  not  promptly  released  from  her  bite. 

Another  mare  exhibited  no  terror  except  of  white  inanimate  objects,  as  white 
mantles  or  coats,  and  particularly  white  plumes.  She  would  fly  from  them  if 
she  oould ;  but  if  she  was  unable  to  accomplish  this,  she  would  rush  furiously 
upon  them,  strike  at  them  with  her  fore  feet,  and  tear  them  with  her  teeth. 

These  instances  are  selected  from  various  others,  because  they  approach  so 
neariy  to  what  would  be  termed  insanity  in  the  human  being.  It  is  confined  to 
Qoe  object, — ^it  is  a  species  of  monomania,  and  as  decided  Insanity  as  ever  the 
Uped  discovered.  One  of  these  horses,  the  second,  was  by  long  and  kind  atten- 
tion divested  of  this  insane  terror,  and  became  perfectly  quiet  and  useful ;  but  the 
other  three  bid  defiance  to  all  means  of  cure  and  to  coercion  among  the  rest.  If 
sufficient  attention  were  paid  to  the  subject,  many  of  the  obstinate  caprices  and 
inexplicable  aveiaions  which  we  can  neither  conquer  nor  change  would  be 
classed  under  the  term  insanity.  There  cannot  be  a  more  remarkable  analogy 
than  that  which  sometimes  exists  between  the  insanity  of  man  and  these  sin- 
gularly capricious  fancies  in  animals.  The  subject  is  worthy  of  attention.  Has 
the  principle  of  hereditary  predisposition  been  applied  to  any  of  these  anomalies  1 
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DISEASES  OF  THE  EYE. 

The  diaeues  of  the  eye  eoiuititate  a  very  important,  hot  a  meet  nnnaliefactoiy 
division  of  oar  work,  for  the  maladies  of  this  organ,  although  few  in  nnmher,  are 
frequent  in  their  appeamnoe.  They  are  sadly  obstinate,  and  often  baffle  all  ^ill. 

We  have  q)oken  of  fbaotvrb  of  the  orbit,  and  its  treatmeiit.  Ocessionally  m 
wound  is  inflicted  by  a  passionate  or  careless  ttrvant.  The  eye  itself  is  xamly 
injured.  It  is  placed  on  amass  of  fat,  and  it  turns  most  rsadOy,  and  the  pn»(p 
of  the  fork  glances  off;  but  the  substanoe  round  the  eye  may  be  deeply 
woimded,  and  very  considerable  inflammation  may  ensue.  This  should  be 
abated  by  poultices,  and  bleeding,  and  physic ;  but  no  probe  should  be  used 
under  the  foolish  idea  of  ascertaining  the  depth  of  the  wound  in  the  lid,  sup- 
posing that  there  should  be  one,  for,  from  the  constant  motion  of  the  eye,  it  is 
almost  imposstUe  to  pass  the  probe  into  the  original  wound,  and  the  efivvt  to 
accomplish  it  would  give  a  great  deal  of  pain,  and  increase  the  infl^mmi^y^, 

The  eyelids  are .  subject  to  occasional  inflammation  from  blows  or  other 
injuries.    Fomentation  with  warm  water  will  be  serviceable  here. 

The  horae  has  occasionally  a  scaly  eruption  on  the  edges  ci  the  eyelids, 
attended  with  great  itching,  in  the  effort  to  allay  which,  by  rubbing  the  part, 
the  eye  may  be  blemished.  The  nitrated  ointment  of  quicksilver,  mixed  with 
an  equal  quantity  of  lard,  may  be  slightly  rubbed  on  the  edges  of  the  lids  with 
considerable  good  efiect. 

The  eyelids  will  sometimes  become  oedematous.  Horses  that  axe  fod  in  low 
and  humid  pastures  are  subject  to  this.  It  is  also  the  consequence  of  inflam- 
mation badly  treated.  The  eyelids  are  composed  of  a  lax  structure,  and  the 
tissue  is  somewhat  deficient  in  vitality—hence  this  dtspoation  to  enfiltration. 
Sometimes  the  collection  of  fluid  accumulates  so  rapidly,  and  so  extensively, 
that  the  eyes  are  closed.  They  should  be  well  bathed  with  warm  water  mingled 
with  an  aromatic  tincture.  The  cellular  substance  of  the  lids  will  thus  be  dis- 
posed to  contract  on  their  contents  and  cause  their  absorption. 

Old  carriage  horses  are  subject  to  this  osdema ;  and  it  frequently  acoompaniea 
both  chronic  and  common  ophthalmia. 

Weakness  and  dropping  of  the  upper  lid  is  caused  by  diminution  or  loss  of 
power  in  its  muscles.  Dzy  frictioiis  and  aromatic  lotions  will  frequently  restore 
the  tone  of  the  parts. 

The  eyelids  are  subject  to  occasional  injuty  from  their  situation  and  office. 
In  small  incised  wounds  of  them  great  care  should  be  taken  that  the  divided 
edges  unite  by  the  fint  intention.  This  will  hasten  the  ours,  and  prevent 
deformity.  If  any  of  the  muscles  are  divided,  it  is  usually  the  ciliary  or  orbi- 
cularis palpebrarum.  This  lesion  must  be  healed,  if  possible,  by  the  first  inten- 
tion, and  either  by  means  of  adhesive  plaster  or  the  suture.  The  suture  is  pro- 
bably the  preferable  agent. 

Suppurating  wounds  in  the  eyelids  may  be  the  consequence  of  the  necessaiy 
abstraction  of  a  considenble  sur&oe  of  the  skin  in  the  removal  of  warts  or 
tumours.  The  principal  thing  to  be  attended  to  is  the  fi«quent  removal  of  the 
pus  by  means  of  tow  or  cotton  wool.    The  rest  may  generally  be  left  to  nature. 

Inversion  of  the  lids  is  of  veiy  rare  occurrence  in  the  horse. 

Warts  are  sometimes  attached  to  the  edges  of  the  lidS)  and  are  a  source  of 
great  irritaticm.  When  rubbed  they  Meed,  and  the  common  opinion  is  true — 
that  they  ate  propagated  by  the  blood.  They  should  be  taken  off  with  a  sharp 
pair  of  scissors,  and  their  roots  touched  with  the  lunar  caustic. 

The  membrane  which  covers  the  Haw  is  subject  to  inflammation.  It  is, 
indeed,  a  continuation  of  the  conjunctiva,  the  inflammation  of  which  consti- 
tutes ophthalmia.     An  account  of  this  inflammation  will  be  better  post- 
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poned  QntQ  tiie  natofe  and  treatment  of  ophthalmia  oomea  under  particular 


The  Haw,  or  Membrana  NictUans^  is  subject  to  inflammation  peculiar  to 
itaal^  ttriaing  from  the  Introduction  of  foreign  bodies,  or  from  blows  or  other 
aocMflBts.  The  entire  substance  of  the  haw  becomes  inflamed.  It  swells  and 
|iw>tiwlea  from  the  inner  angle  of  the  eye.  The  heat  and  redness  gradually 
Atppeor,  but  the  membnne  often  continues  to  protrude.  The  inflammation 
ef  tlik  oigan  assamea  a  chronic  character  in  a  very  short  time,  on  account  of  the 
atmeture  of  the  parts,  whidi  axe  in  general  little  susceptible  of  reaction. 

The  otrdinsry  canaes  of  this  disease  in  the  horse  are  repeated  and  periodical 
aMaelEB  of  ophthalmia,  and  blows  on  the  part.  Young  and  old  horses  are  most 
aebjeet  to  it. 

SBMlUent  applications,  bleeding,  and  restricted  diet  will  be  proper  at  the 
eoaaaeneement  of  the  disease,  and,  the  inflammation  being  abated,  slight  astrin- 
gents will  be  useful  in  preyenting  the  engorgement  of  the  part.  Rose-water 
with  subacetate  of  lead  will  form  a  proper  coUyrium.  If  the  protruding  body 
doea  not  dimiush  after  proper  means  hate  been  tried,  and  for  a  sufficient  period, 
it  moat  be  removed  with  a  curved  pair  of  scissors.  No  danger  will  attend  this 
operation  if  it  is  performed  in  time ;  but  if  it  is  neglected,  ulceration  of  the 
part  and  the  growth  of  ftmgous  vegetations  unll  give  a  serious  character  to  the 
affur.  A  second  operation  may  also  be  necessary,  and  even  a  third,  and  fungus 
hsmatodes  wHl  probably  be  established. 

UloeratioQ  and  caries  of  the  cartilage  will  sometimes  be  accompanied  by 
ukenrtion  of  the  conjunctiva.  This  will  frequently  prove  a  very  serious  afiair, 
demanding,  at  least,  the  removal  of  the  haw. 

The  Caruncula  LacrymaliB,  or  Tubercle,  by  means  of  which  the  tears  are 
direeted  into  the  canal  through  which  they  are  to  escape  from  the  nostril,  is 
sometimes  enlarged  in  consequence  of  inflammation,  and  the  Puncta  Lacrymalia, 
er  eonduits  into  which  the  tears  pass  from  the  eye,  are  partially  or  completely 
sloaed.  The  application  of  warm  and  emollient  lotions  will  generally  remove 
the  collected  mucus  or  the  inflammation  of  the  parts ;  but  if  the  passage  of  a 
stylet  or  other  more  complicated  means  are  required,  the  assistance  of  a  vetc- 
jnsmry  mafstsm  should  be  immediately  obtained.  The  lacrymal  sac  into  which 
iSkb  tears  pass  from  the  puncta  has  occasionally  participated  in  the  inflamma- 
tion, and  been  distended  and  ruptured  by  the  tears  and  mucus.  This  lesion 
is  tenned  FUhUa  Laerymalu.  It  has  occasionally  existed  in  colts,  and  will 
leqnire  immediate  and  peculiar  treatment. 

COMMON  INFLAMMATION  OP  THE  EYE. 
The  conjunctiva  b  occasionally  the  seat  of  great  disease,  and  that  which 
is  too  often  destructive  to  the  eye.  Inflammation  of  the  eye  may  be  considered 
under  two  forms — the  common  and  manageable,  and  the  specific  and  fatal.  The 
Cmnnum  Inftammaiion  is  generally  sudden  in  its  attack.  The  lids  will  be  fonnd 
swelled  and  the  eyes  partially  closed,  and  some  weeping.  The  inside  of  the  lid 
will  be  red,  some  red  streaks  visible  on  the  white  of  the  eye,  and  the  cornea 
slightly  dim.  This  is  occasionally  connected  with  some  degree  of  catarrh  or  cold ; 
but  it  is  as  often  unaccompanied  by  this,  and  depends  on  external  irritation,  as 
a  blow,  or  the  presence  of  a  bit  of  hay-seed  or  oat-husk  within  the  lid,  and  to- 
wards the  outer  comer  where  the  haw  cannot  reach  it :  therefore  the  lids  should 
always  be  carefully  examined  as  to  this  possible  source  of  the  complaint.  The 
hetlih  of  the  aninial  is  geneitdly  unafiected — he  feeds  well,  and  performs 
his  work  with  his  usual  spirit.  Cooling  applications  to  the  eye,  as  the  Goulard's 
extract  or  tincture  of  opium,  with  mash-diet,  and  gentle  physic,  will  usually 
I  tile  evil ;  Oi  the  inilammation  will  subside  without  medical  treatment. 

ii2 
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SPECIFIC  OPHTHALMIA,  OR  MOON-BLINDNESS. 

Should  thiee  or  foar  days  pass,  and  the  inflanunatioii  not  be  abated,  we  may 
begin  to  suspect  that  it  is  the  Ophthalmia^  especially  if  the  eye  is  Tery  Impatient 
of  light,  and  the  oomea  is  considerably  douded.  The  aqueous  humour  then  often 
loses  its  transparency— even  the  iris  changes  its  colour,  and  the  pupil  is  exceed* 
ingly  contracted.  The  veterinaiy  surgeon  has  now  an  obstinate  disease  to  oom- 
bat,  and  one  that  will  generally  maintain  its  ground  in  spite  of  all  his  efforts. 
For  three,  or  four,  or  five  weeks,  the  inflammation  will  remain  undiminished;  or 
if  it  appears  to  yield  on  one  day,  it  will  return  with  redoubled  Tiolence  on  the 
next.  At  length,  and  often  unconnected  with  any  of  the  means  that  have  been 
used,  the  eye  begins  to  bear  the  light,  the  redness  of  the  membrane  of  the  lid 
disappears,  the  cornea  clears  up,  and  the  only  vestige  of  disease  which  remains 
is  a  slight  thickening  of  the  Uds,  and  apparent  uneasiness  when  exposed  to  m 
very  strong  light. 

If  the  owner  imagines  that  he  has  got  rid  of  the  disease,  he  will  be  sadly  dis* 
iq)pointed,  for,  in  the  course  of  six  weeks  or  two  months,  either  the  same  eye 
undergoes  a  second  and  similar  attack,  or  the  other  one  becomes  afiected.  Ail 
again  seems  to  pass  over,  except  that  the  eye  is  not  so  perfectly  restored,  and  a 
alight,  deeply-seated  cloudiness  begins  to  appear;  and  after  repeated  attacks,  and 
alternations  of  disease  from  eye  to  eye,  the  affair  terminates  in  opacity  of  the 
lens  or  its  capsule,  attended  with  perfect  blindness  either  of  one  eye  or  both. 
This  affection  was  formerly  known  by  the  name  of  moon-blindness,  from  its  peri-> 
odical  retuni,  and  some  supposed  influence  of  the  moon.  That  body,  however, 
has  not,  and  cannot  have  anything  to  do  with  it. 

What  is  the  practitioner  doing  all  this  while  ?  He  is  an  anxious  and  busy, 
but  almost  powerless  spectator.  He  foments  the  eyes  with  warm  water,  or 
applies  cold  lotions  with  tlie  extract  of  lead  or  opium,  or  poultices  to  which  these 
drugs  may  be  added ;  he  bleeds,  not  from  the  temporal  artery,  for  that  does  not 
supply  the  orbit  of  the  eye,  but  from  the  angular  vein  at  the  innercomer  of  theeye, 
or  l^e  scarifies  the  lining  of  the  lid,  or  subtracts  a  considerable  quantity  of  blood 
from  the  jugular  vein.  The  scarifying  of  the  conjunctive,  which  maybe  easily  ac« 
oomplished  without  a  twitch,  by  exposing  the  inside  of  the  lids,  and  drawing  a  keen 
lancet  slightly  over  them,  is  the  most  effectual  of  all  ways  to  abate  inflammation, 
for  we  are  th^  immediately  unloading  the  distended  vessels.  He  places  his  mUam 
in  the  check,  or  his  rowels  under  the  jaw ;  and  he  keeps  the  animal  low,  and 
gives  physic  or  fever  medicine  (digitalis,  nitre,  and  emetic  tartar).  The  disease, 
however,  ebbs  and  flows,  retreats  and  attacks,  until  it  reaches  its  natursl  termi- 
nation, blindness  of  one  or  both  eyes. 

The  horse  is  more  subject  to  this  disease  from  the  age  of  four  to  six  yean 
than  at  any  other  period.  He  has  then  completed  his  growth.  He  is  tall  of 
blood,  and  liable  to  inflammatory  complaints,  and  the  eye  is  the  organ  attacked 
from  a  peculiar  predisposition  in  it  to  inflammation,  the  nature  or  cause  of  which 
cannot  always  be  explained.  Every  afiection  of  the  eye  appearing  about  this  i^ 
must  be  regarded  with  much  suspicion. 

It  is  a  common  opinion  that  black  horses  are  more  subject  to  blindness  tlum 
others.  There  is  considerable  doubt  about  this,  or  rather  it  is  probable  that 
that  colour  has  no  influence  either  in  producing  or  aggravatiog  the  disease. 

As  this  malady  so  frequently  destroys  the  nght,  and  there  are  certain  periods 
when  the  inflammation  has  seemingly  subsided  and  the  inexperienced  person 
would  be  deceived  into  the  belief  that  all  danger  is  at  an  end,  the  eye  should  bo 
most  carefully  observed  at  the  time  of  purchase,  and  the  examiner  should  be 
fully  aware  of  all  tiie  minute  indications  of  previous  or  approaching  disease» 
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They  are  a  alight  thickeniog  of  the  lids,  or  puckering  towards  the  inner  comer 
of  the  eye ;  a  difference  in  the  apparent  size  of  the  eyes ;  a  cloudiness,  although 
perhaps  Bcarcely  perceptible,  of  the  surface  of  the  cornea,  or  more  deeply  seated, 
or  a  hazy  drcle  round  its  edge;  a  gloominess  of  eye  generally,  and  dulness 
of  the  iris ;  or  a  minute,  £unt,  dusky  spot  in  the  centre,  with  or  without  minute 
fibres  or  lines  diyeiging  firom  it. 

The  cause  of  this  inflammation  is  undoubtedly  a  strong  predisposition  to  it  in 
the  eye  of  the  horse,  but  assisted  by  the  heated  and  empoisoned  air  of  many 
stahlca.  The  heated  air  has  much  to  do  with  the  production  of  the  disease ; 
the  empoisoned  air  a  great  deal  more :  for  every  one  must  hare  observed,  on  entering 
a  dose  stable  early  in  the  morning,  strong  fumes  of  hartshorn  which  were  pain- 
ful to  his  eyes  and  caused  the  tears  to  flow.  What  must  be  the  constant  action 
of  this  on  the  eyes  of  the  horse  ?  The  dung  of  the  horse,  and  the  litter  of  the 
stableS)  when  becoming  putrid,  emit  fumes  of  volatile  alkali  or  hartshorn.  Often, 
vety  soon  after  they  are  voided,  they  begin  to  yield  an  immiense  quantity  of  this 
pungent  gaa.  if  we  are  scarcely  able  to  bear  this  when  we  stand  in  the  stable  for 
only  a  few  minutes,  we  need  not  wonder  at  the  prevalence  of  inflammation  in 
the  eye  of  the  stabled  horse,  nor  at  the  difficulty  of  abating  inflammation  while 
this  organ  continues  to  be  exposed  to  such  painful  excitement.  Stables  arc  now 
much  better  ventilated  than  they  used  to  be,  and  ophthalmia  is  far  from  being  so 
prevalent  as  it  was  fifty  years  ago. 

The  farmer  may  not  be  aware  of  another  cause  of  blindness,  to  which  his 
horse  is  more  particularly  exposed,  viz.,  confinement  in  a  dark  stable.  Many 
stables  in  the  country  have  no  glased  windows,  but  there  is  a  flap  which  is  open 
for  a  few  hours  in  the  day,  or  wliile  the  carter  is  employed  in  tlio  stable,  and 
when  that  is  shut  down  almost  total  darkness  prevails.  Let  our  reader  consider 
what  are  his  sensations  when  he  suddenly  emerges  from  a  dark  room  into  the 
full  glare  of  light.  He  is  dazzled  and  bewildered,  and  some  time  passes  before 
his  vision  is  distinct.  Let  this  be  repeated  several  times  daily,  and  what  will 
be  the  consequence  ?  The  sight  will  be  disordered,  or  the  eye  irreparably  in- 
jured. Then  let  him  think  of  his  poor  horse,  who  often  stumbles  and  starts 
through  no  fault  of  his  own,  although  he  is  corrected  for  his  blundering,  but 
because  his  eyes  are  necessarily  weakened  by  these  sudden  transitions,  and  dis- 
posed to  take  on  sudden  inflammation  with  all  its  fatal  results. 

The  propagation  of  various  diseases,  and  this  more  than  any  other,  from  the 
rire  to  his  progeny,  has  not  been  sufficiently  considered  by  breeders.  Let  a  stal- 
lion that  is  blind,  or  whose  sight  is  defective,  possess  every  other  point  and 
quality  that  can  be  wished,  yet  he  is  worse  than  useless  for  a  very  considerable 
proportion  of  his  ofispring  will  most  assuredly  inherit  weak  eyes  or  become 
totally  blind.     There  is  no  &ct  better  established  than  this. 

lir.  Baker  of  Reigate  puts  this  in  a  very  strong  point  of  view.  He  was  called 
upon  to  examine  a  foal  only  a  few  days  old,  which  seemed  to  have  some  affection 
of  the  head,  as  from  its  birth  it  was  totally  unconscious  of  any  object,  although  it 
appeared  to  the  owner  to  have  good  eyes.  It  ran  its  head  against  the  wall  and 
the  standers  by,  in  such  a  way  as  to  convince  the  surgeon  that  it  was  quite  blind, 
and  on  examining  the  pupil  of  each  eye,  he  found  them  greatly  dilated  and  mo- 
tionless^ but  beyond  this  there  was  no  unhealthy  appearance. 

He  inquired  about  the  sire,  and  found  that  his  vision  was  very  defective, 
and  that  of  all  the  stock  which  he  got  in  that  part  of  the  country,  not  one  colt 
escaped  the  direful  effects  of  his  imperfect  sight.  He  persuaded  the  owner  to 
have  the  youngster  destroyed,  and  in  tracing  the  optic  nerve  in  its  passage  from 
the  base  of  the  brain,  he  found  it  in  a  complete  state  of  atrophy.  There  was 
scarcely  any  nervous  substance  within  the  tube  that  led  from  the  brain  to  the 
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The  most  freqaent  ooDBequences  of  this  disease  are  cloadiofias  of  the  eye, 
and  cataract.  The  cloudiness  is  singular  in  its  nature.  It  iirill  change  in 
twenty-four  hours  from  the  thinnest  film  to  the  thickest  opacity,  and,  as  sud- 
denly, the  eye  wiU  nearly  regain  its  perfect  transparency,  hut  only  to  lose  it, 
and  as  rapidly,  a  second  time. 

The  most  harharous  methods  have  been  resorted  to  tor  the  purpose  of  remov- 
ing this  cloudiness.  Chalk,  and  salt,  and  sugar,  and  even  pounded  glass,  have 
been  introduced  into  the  eye  niechanically  to  rtib  off  the  film.  It  was  forgotten 
that  the  cloudiness  was  the  effect  of  inflammation — ^that  means  so  harsh  and 
cruel  were  yeiy  likely  to  recall  that  inflammation — ^that  these  rough  and  sharp 
substances  must  of  necessity  inflict  excruciating  pain;  and  that,  after  all,  it 
generally  was  not  a  film  on  the  surfiuKs  of  the  cornea,  but  a  dimness  pervading  its 
substance,  and  even  sinking  deep  within  it,  and  therefore  not  capaUe  of  beings 
removed.  Where  the  cloudiness  can  be  removed,  it  wHl  be  best  efiected  by 
first  abating  inflammation,  and  then  exciting  the  absoibents  to  take  up  the 
grey  deposit,  by  washing  the  eye  with  a  very  weak  aolution  of  oorroaivo 
sublimate. 

Opacity  of  the  lens  is  another  consequence  of  inflammation.  A  white  spedc 
appears  on  the  centre  of  the  lens,  which  gradually  spreads  over  it,  and  com- 
pletely covers  it.  It  is  generally  so  white  and  pearly  as  not  to  be  mistaken-^ 
at  other  times  it  is  more  hazy,  deceiving  the  inexperienced,  and  occasioning  doubt 
in  the  mind  of  the  professional  man.  We  have  seen  many  instances  in  which 
the  sight  has  been  considerably  affected  or  almost  lost,  and  yet  the  horse  has  been 
pronounced  sound  by  very  fair  judges.  The  eye  must  be  exposed  to  the  light^ 
and  yet  imder  the  kind  of  shelter  which  has  been  already  described,  in  order  to 
discover  the  defect.  The  pupil  of  the  horse  is  seldom  black,  like  that  of  the 
human  being,  and  its  greyish  hue  conceals  the  recent  or  thin  film  that  may  be 
spreading  over  the  lens. 

Confirmed  cataract  in  the  eye  of  the  horse  admits  of  no  remedy,  for  two 
obvious  reasons :  the  retractor  muscle  draws  the  eye  back  so  powerfiilly  and  so 
deeply  into  the  socket  tliat  it  would  be  almost  impossible  to  perform  any  opera- 
tion ;  and,  could  an  operation  be  performed,  and  the  opaque  lens  removed,  the 
sight  would  be  so  imperfect,  from  the  rays  of  light  not  being  sufficiently  con- 
verged, that  the  horse  would  be  worse  to  us  than  a  blind  one.  The  man  who 
has  undergone  the  operation  of  couching  may  put  a  new  lens  before  his  eye,  in 
the  form  of  a  convex  spectacle ;  but  we  cannot  adapt  spectacles  to  the  eye 
of  the  horse,  or  fix  them  there. 

Since  the  publication  of  the  first  edition  of  the  ^^  The  Horse,"  some  contro- 
versy has  taken  place  with  regard  to  the  occasional  appearance  and  disappear- 
ance of  cataract  without  any  connexion  with  the  common  moon-blindnesa. 
Mr.  Clay  deposed  in  evidence,  that  cataracts  might  be  formed  in  a  fortnight 
or  three  weeks — that  he  had  known  many  instances  in  which  they  had  been 
completed  in  less  time,  and  without  any  previous  apparent  disease  of  the  eyes  ; 
and  that  he  had  detected  them  when  the  owners  had  not  the  slightest  suspicion 
of  disease  in  the  eye  *. 

Mr.  Cartwright  adds,  that  he  has  known  two  similar  cases.  The  first  was 
of  a  horse  that  had  two  cataracts  in  each  eye— two  of  them  of  the  nze  of  a  laige 
pin's  head,  and  the  other  two  treble  that  size.  There  was  no  vestige  of  former 
inflammation ;  and  the  person  who  bred  him  said  that  he  never  had  been  sub* 
ject  to  inflammation  of  the  eye.  In  December  1881,  these  cataracts  ^ere 
plain  enough ;  but  in  the  autumn  of  1832  they  had  completely  vanished. 

In  November  1832,  Mr.  Cartwright  saw  a  five-years  old  mare,  and  detected 

*  Yeteriparian,  vol.  Wi.  p.  41. 
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a  oiiaiact  ia  the  right  eye,  of  the  aze  of  a  coriander  seed.  He  adyised  the  owner 
togetridofher,  thmldngthaiabewouldgohlind;  bat,  being  a  nseful  anunal, 
be  kept  her.  In  August  1833,  Mr.  Cartwright  saw  her  again.  The  cataiaot 
bad  dis^peanid  and  the  eyes  were  perfisct*. 

That  excellent  veterinarian,  Mr.  Percivall,  had  a  somewhat  similar  case. 
A  gentleman  bronght  a  horse  one  morning  to  the  hospital,  in  consequence  of 
its  haying  &llen  in  liis  way  to  town,  and  grassed  his  eyebrow.  On  examining 
bim  carefuDy,  the  cornea  was  partially  nebulous,  and  a  cataract  was  plainly 
Tiaible.  NeiUier  of  these  defects  was  sufficient  to  attract  the  notice  of  any 
nnprafesBional  obserrer,  and  both  were  unconnected  with  the  slight  bruise  pro- 
duced bythefalL  The  owner  was  told  that  the  corneal  opacitymight  possibly 
be  removed ;  but  as  for  the  cataract  he  might  regard  this  as  beyond  the  reach 
of  medidne.  He  returned  with  his  horse  on  the  fifth  day,  saying  that  the 
phyac  had  operated  well,  and  that  he  thought  the  eye  was  as  clear  as  ever. 
Mr.  Percivall  examined  the  eye,  and  could  discover  no  relic  either  of  the 
corneal  opacity  or  of  the  cataract. 

The  opinion  respecting  cataract  1$  therefore  essentially  modified.  It  is  not 
neeeuarily  the  result  of  previous  inflammation,  although  in  the  great  majority 
of  cases  it  is  so,  nor  docs  it  always  lead  to  blindness.  Still  it  is  a  serious  thing 
at  all  times,  and,  although  existing  in  the  minutest  degree,  it  is  unwundnesSf  and 
very  materially  lessens  the  value  of  the  horse. 

**  Were  I  asked,*  says  Mr.  Percivall,  "  how  the  practitioner  could  best  dis- 
tfftp'wh  a  cataract  of  the  above  description  from  that  which  is  of  ordinary 
occorrence,  and  known  by  us  all  to  constitute  the  common  termination  of  perio- 
dical ophthalmia,  I  should  say  that  the  unusually  lucid  and  healthy  aspect  which 
every  other  part  of  the  eye  presents  is  our  best  diagnostic  sign ;  the  slightest 
indication,  however,  or  the  slightest  suspicion  of  prior  or  present  inflammation, 
being  a  reason  for  coming  to  a  difierent  conclusion.  As  to  the  period  of  time 
a  cataract  of  this  species,  supposing  it  to  be  membranous,  would  require  for 
its  formation,  I  should  apprehend  that  its  production  might  be,  as  its  disappear- 
ance often  would  seem  to  be,  the  work  of  a  very  short  interval,  perhaps  not  more 
than  five  or  six  days."  As  to  the  cause  and  treatment  of  it,  we  are  at  present 
completely  in  the  dark.  If  it  does  not  soon  disappear,  the  hydriodate  of 
potash  admmistered  mtemally  might  offer  the  best  prospect  of  success. 

GUTTA  SERENA. 
Another  species  of  blindness,  and  of  which  mention  was  made  when  describing 
the  retina,  is  Gutta  Serena,  commonly  called  gltus  eye*  The  pupil  is  more 
than  uaoally  dilated :  it  is  immovable,  and  bright,  and  giawy.  This  is  palsy  of 
the  optic  nerve,  or  its  expansion,  the  retina ;  and  is  usually  produced  by  deter- 
mination of  blood  to  the  head.  Wc  have  described  it  as  a  consequence  of 
staggers.  So  much  pressure  has  been  occasioned  on  the  base  of  the  brain,  tliat 
the  nerve  has  been  mjured,  and  its  function  destroyed.  The  treatment  of 
Gutta  Serena  is  quite  as  difficult  as  that  of  cataract.  We  have  heard  of  suc- 
cessful cases,  but  we  never  saw  one ;  nor  should  we  be  disposed  to  incur  much 
expense  in  endeavouring  to  accomplish  impossibilities.  ReaBoning  from  the 
cause  of  the  disease,  we  should  bleed  and  physic,  and  administer  the  strych* 
nine  in  dosea,  conMnencing  at  half  a  gram,  and  not  exceeding  two  grains, 
morning  and  night— very  carefiilly  watching  it.  If  we  suoceed,  it  must  be 
by  constitutional  treatment.    As  to  local  treatment,  the  seat  of  disease  is  out  of 

our  reach. 

♦  VeleiiiMrbn,vo1.  rii.p.  44. 
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DISEASES  OF  THE  EAR. 

Wounds  of  the  ear  are  usoally  the  consequence  of  careless  or  brutal  treat- 
ment. The  twitch  may  be  applied  to  it,  when  absolute  necessity  requires  this 
degree  of  coercion ;  but  troublesome  ulcers  and  bruises  have  been  the  con* 
sequence  of  the  abuse  of  this  species  of  punishment,  and  more  especially 
has  the  farrier  done  irreparable  mischief  when  he  has  brutally  made  use  of 
his  plyers. 

These  bruises  or  wounds  will  generally — ^fortunately  for  the  animal,  and 
fortunately,  perhaps,  for  the  brute  that  inflicted  the  injury — speedily  heal ;  bat 
occasionally  sinuses  and  abscesses  will  result  that  bid  defiance  to  the  mo«t 
skilful  treatment.  A  simple  laceration  of  the  cartilage  is  easily  remedied. 
The  diyided  edges  are  brought  into  apposition,  and  the  head  is  tied  up  doeely 
for  a  few  days,  and  all  is  well ;  but,  occasionally,  ulceration  of  the  integument 
and  cellular  substance,  and  caries  of  the  cartilage,  will  take  place— deep  sinuses 
will  be  formed,  and  the  wound  will  bid  defiance  to  the  most  skilful  treatment. 
The  writer  of  this  work  had  once  a  case  of  this  kind  under  his  care  more  than 
two  months,  and  he  was  at  length  compelled  to  cut  off  the  ear,  the  other  ear 
following  it,  for  the  sake  of  uniformity  of  appearance.  The  lunar  caustic, 
or  the  muriate  of  antimony,  or  the  heated  iron,  must  be  eaily  employed,  or  the 
labour  of  the  practitioner  will  be  in  vain. 

It  has  been  the  misfortune  of  the  same  person  to  witness  two  cases  in  which 
the  auditory  passage  was  closed  and  the  fivsulty  of  hearing  destroyed,  by  blows 
on  the  ear  violently  inflicted.  No  punishment  can  be  too  severe  for  these 
brutes  in  human  shape.  Wlienever  there  la  considerable  swelling  about  the 
root  of  the  ear,  and  the  fluctuation  of  a  fluid  within  can  be  detected,  it  should 
be  immediately  opened  with  a  lancet,  and  the  purulent  fluid  liberated. 

The  abscess  usually  begins  to  form  about  the  middle  of  the  conch,  or 
rather  nearer  the  base  than  the  point.  The  incision  should  be  of  considerable 
length,  or  the  opening  will  close  again  in  four-^nd-twenty  hours.  The  purulent 
matter  having  been  evacuated,  the  incision  should  not  be  permitted  to  cloee 
until  the  parietes  of  the  uloer  have  adhered  to  each  other,  and  the  abscess  ia 
obliterated. 

The  size  and  the  carrying  of  the  ear  do  not  always  please.  The  ears  may  be 
laiiger  and  more  dependent  than  fiuhion  requires  them  to  be,  and  Uus  is  remedied 
by  paring  or  clipping  them  to  the  requisite  sIec.  On  cither  side  of  the  pro- 
jection of  the  occipital  bone,  and  in  a  straight  line  forward  and  backwaid,  a 
fold  of  the  skin  is  pinched  up  and  cut  away.  The  divided  edges  on  either  side 
are  then  brought  together,  and  confined  by  two  or  three  stitches—they  presently 
unite,  and  the  owner  has  a  better-looking  horse,  and  soon  forgets  or  cares  not 
about  the  punishment  which  he  has  inflicted  on  him. 

The  ears  of  other  horses  may  be  supposed  to  be  too  close  to  each  other.  This 
fault  is  corrected  by  another  piece  of  cruelty.  Similar  slips  of  skin  are  cut 
away  on  the  outside  of  the  base  of  the  ear,  and  in  the  same  direction.  The 
edges  of  the  wound  are  then  brought  together,  confined  by  sutures,  and  the  ears 
are  drawn  further  apart  from  each  other,  and  have  different  directions  given  to 
them.  A  very  slight  examination  of  either  of  the  horses  will  readily  detect 
the  imposition. 

DEAFNESS. 

Of  the  occasional  existence  of  this  in  the  horse,  there  is  no  doubt.  The 
beautiful  play  of  the  ears  has  ceased,  and  the  horse  hears  not  the  voice  of  his 
master,  or  the  sound  of  the  whip.  Much  of  the  apparent  stupidity  of  a  few 
horses  is  attributable  to  their  imperfect  hearing.     It  Occasionally  appears  to 
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felkw  the  dediiie  of  yarioiis  djaeaae^  and  especially  of  those  ihat  affect  the 
head  and  the  respizatoxy  pasBages.  It  haa  been  the  conseqaezice  of  brutal 
(Ratment  doaiiig  the  conduit  of  the  ear,  or  rupturing  the  tympanum ;  and  it  ia 
certainly,  aa  in  other  domesticated  animals,  the  aooompaniment  of  old  age. 

In  the  present  state  of  Teterinaxy  knowledge  it  is  an  incurable  compUimt; 
the  only  thing  that  can  be  done  is  not  to  punish  the  poor  sUto  for  his  apparent 
stupidity,  produced  peihiq^  by  over-exertion  in  our  service,  or,  at  least,  the 
■ateial  attendant  of  the  dose  of  a  life  devoted  to  us. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 
THE  ANATOMY  AND  DISEASES  OF  THE  NOSE  AND  MOUTH. 

Wu  now  proceed  to  a  description  of  the /ac0,  or  lower  part  of  the  head  of  the 
Horse.  The  fuual  bones^  or  bones  of  the  nose  (jj\  p.  110,  and  a,  p.  Ill),  are 
connected  with  the  frontal  bones  above,  and  with  the  lacrymal,  t  <,  and  the  bones 
of  the  upper  jaw,  / 1,  on  either  side.  They  are  united  together  by  a  phiin  suture, 
which  is  a  continuation  of  the  frontal,  and  they  terminate  in  a  point  at  the  nos- 
tril (p,  p.  110).  They  are  rounded  and  arched  above,  because  they  ai-e  exposed 
to  occasional  violence  and  mjury,  which  the  arch-form  will  enable  them  best  to 
reabt  ;  and  at  the  base  of  the  arch,  where  the  main  strength  should  be,  they 
are  overlapped  by  the  upper  jawbone,  as  the  temporal  bone  overlaps  the  base  of 
the  parietal.  These  bones  fonn  a  principal  part  of  the  face ;  and  the  lengtli,  or 
shortness,  and  the  character  of  the  &ce,  depend  upon  them.  Sometimes  there 
is  an  appearance  of  two  little  arches,  with  a  depression  between  them  along  the 
sutures.  This  is  often  found  in  the  blood-horse  with  his  comparatively  broad 
head  and  fiiioe.  The  single  elevated  arch  is  found  in  the  long  and  narrow  face 
of  the  heavy  draught-horse. 

The  nasal  bones  pursue  their  course  down  the  face,  in  some  horses  lu  a  straight 
line — ^in  others,  there  ia  a  slight  prominence  towards  the  upper  part,  while  in  a 
considerable  number,  a  depression  is  observed  a  little  lower  down.  Some  persons 
have  imagined  that  this  deviation  in  the  line  of  the  fiioe  affords  an  indication  of  the 
temper  of  the  animal,  and  there  may  be  a  little  truth  iu  this.  The  horse  with 
a  straight  profile  may  be  good  or  bad  tempered,  but  not  often  either  to  any  great 
excess.  The  one  with  the  prominent  Roman  nose  will  generally  be  an  easy, 
good-tempered  kind  of  beast— hardy — ready  enough  to  feed,  not  always,  perhaps, 
so  ready  to  work,  but  may  be  made  to  do  his  duty  without  any  crud  urging, 
and  having  no  extraordinary  pretension  to  speed  or  blood.  On  the  other  hand,  a 
depression  across  the  centre  of  the  nose  generally  indicates  some  breeding, 
especially  if  the  head  is  small,  but  occasionally  accompanied  by  a  vicious,  uncon- 
trollable disposition. 

There  is  another  way,  however,  in  which  the  nasal  bones  do  more  certainly 
indicate  the  breed,  vis.  by  their  comparative  length  or  shortness.  There  is  no 
surer  criterion  of  a  well-bred  horse,  than  a  broad  angular  forehead,  prominent 
features,  and  a  short  face ;  nor  of  a  horse  with  little  breeding,  than  a  narrow 
forehead,  small  features,  and  lengthened  nose.  The  comparative  development 
of  the  h^  and  &ce  indicates,  with  little  error,  the  preponderance  of  the  animal 
or  intellectual  principle. 
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Fracture  of  the  nasal  bonte  of  the  horse  will  sometiines  ooear  from  fiJling,  or 
a  kick  from  the  companion,  or  the  brutality  of  the  attendant.  It  is  generaUy 
followed  bj  laceration  of  the  lining  membrane  of  the  noetrik,  and  by  hemor- 
rhage. The  h»morriiage  may  usually  be  arrested  by  the  iq>plication  of  odd 
water  externally.  In  spontaneous  hssmorrhage  this  does  not  often  succeed  until 
a  considerable  quantity  of  blood  is  lost. 

In  cases  of  fracture  of  the  nasal  bones^  the  assistance  of  a  yeterinary  surgeon 
is  indispensable.  He  alone  knows  the  preeise  anatomy  of  the  parts,  and  wfll 
have  recourse  to  the  elevator  or  the  trephine^  as  circumstances  may  require. 

The  owner  must  not  be  too  sanguine  with  regard  to  cases  of  this  kind,  for  ozena, 
— ulceration  attended  by  a  peculiar  and  almost  insufferable  stench—is  too  often 
the  consequence,  or  foundation  may  be  laid,  for  the  appearance,  of  glanders. 

Spontaneous  bleeding  from  the  nose  must  be  carefully  attended  to.  It  may 
proceed  from  over-frdness  of  the  capillaries  of  the  membrane  of  the  nose,  or 
determination  of  blood  to  the  head,  or  general  plethora  of  the  i^stem.  Thoee 
that  are  overfed  and  over&t  are  most  liable  to  it,  as  troop-horses,  brewers'  horses, 
and  horses  kept  for  pleasure.  It  is  not  common  in  young  horses,  or  in  such  as 
are  out  of  condition,  or  worked  hardly.  It  is  always  desirable  to  know  whence 
the  bleeding  proceeds— if  from  the  nostril  alone,  it  will  usually  be  confined  to 
one  side— -if  from  the  lungs,  the  discharge  is  from  both  nostrils,  and  generally 
mingled  with  mucus,  or  spume, — ^there  is  also  a  quickened  respiration,  and 
more  or  less  cough. 

If  it  is  apparently  connected  with  some  slight  cause,  a  dose  of  physic  and 
quietness  for  a  day  or  two  will  be  sufficient,  and,  if  necessary,  a  slight  solution 
of  alum  may  be  injected  up  the  nostril.  If  the  bleeding  is  apparently  from  the 
lungs,  a  more  serious  evacuation  will  be  required. 

These  bones  form  the  roof  of  an  important  cavity  (see  a,  p.  111).  The  sides 
are  constituted  above  by  the  nasal  bones,  and,  lower  down,  by  the  upper  jaw- 
bones, {tuperior  fnaxiUaries)^  while  plates  from  these  latter  bones  project  and 
compose  the  palate,  which  is  both  the  floor  of  the  nose  and  the  roof  of  the  mouth 
(e,  p.  111).  Above  (near  tg,  8),  not  visible  in  our  cut,  is  a  bone  called  thepai^ 
tine,  although  it  contributes  very  little  to  the  formation  of  the  palate.  It  is  the 
termination  of  the  palate,  or  the  border  of  the  opening  where  the  cavities,  of 
the  mouth  and  nose  meet  (fig.  8).  The  frontal  sinuses,  6,  and  large  vacuities 
in  the  upper  jaw-bone,  and  in  the  asthmoid,  /,  and  sphenoid  bones,  Ar,  communi- 
cate with  and  enlaige  the  cavity  of  the  nose. 

This  cavity  is  divided  into  two  parts  by  a  cartilage  called  the  Septttm  (see 


a,  p.  111).     It  is  of  considerable  thickness  and  strength,  and  divides  the  cavity 
of  the  nose  into  two  equal  parts.     It  is  placed  m  the  centre  for  the  purpose  oi 
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Btrel^sth,  and  it  is  fbrmed  of  cartilage,  in  order  that,  by  its  gradnallj  yielding 
resistanee,  it  may  neutraliBo  almost  any  force  that  may  be  applied  to  it. 

When  we  open  the  nostril,  we  see  the  membrane  by  which  the  cartilage,  and 
the  whole  of  the  cavity  of  the  nose,  b  lined,  and  by  the  colour  of  which,  much 
moi«  tiian  by  that  of  the  lining  of  the  eyelids,  we  judge  of  the  degree  of  fever, 
and  particularly  of  inflammation  of  the  lungs,  or  any  of  the  air-pateages.  The 
cut  on  the  opposite  page  shows  the  ramifications  of  the  blood-vesads,  both  arierial 
and  venous,  on  the  membrane  of  the  nose.  It  beautifully  accounts  for  the  accurate 
connexion  which  we  trace  between  the  colour  of  the  nasal  membrane,  and  various 
diseases  or  states  of  the  circulation.  By  the  sore  places  or  ulcerations  diBOovered 
on  this  membrane,  we  likewise  determine  respecting  the  existence  of  glanders ; 
and  the  interposition  of  the  septum  is  a  wise  and  benevolent  provisbn  to  hinder 
the  spread  of  the  mischief,  by  cutting  off  all  communication  with  the  neighbour- 
ing parts,  and  also  to  preserve  one  nostril  pervious,  when  the  other  is  diseased 
or  ohstructed^  The  nasal  cavity  is,  on  either  side,  occupied  by  two  bones, 
which,  from  their  being  rolled  up  somewhat  in  the  fonn  of  a  turban,  are  called 
the  turUnaied  or  iurhan-shaped  bones,  s  «,  p.  112 ;  part  of  the  cartilage  is  cut 
away  in  our  cut  in  order  to  display  them.  They  are  as  thin  as  gauze,  and 
perforated,  like  gauze,  with  a  thousand  holes.  Between  them  are  left  sufficient 
passages  for  the  air. 

If  they  were  unrolled,  they  would  present  a  very  considerable  surface ;  and 
on  every  part  of  thein  is  spread  the  substance  or  pulp  of  the  olfactory^  or  first 
pair  of  nerves.  These  bones,  lined  with  delicate  membranes,  and  covered  by 
the  ol&otory  nerves,  are  the  seat  of  smell;  and  they  are  thus  expanded,  because 
the  sense  of  smell  in  the  horse  must,  to  a  veiy  considerable  degree,  supply  the 
place  of  the  sense  of  touch  and  the  lessons  of  experience  in  the  human  being. 
By  this  alone  he  is  enabled  to  select,  amongst  the  nutritive  and  poisonous 
herbage  of  the  meadow,  that  which  would  support  and  not  destroy  him.  llie 
troops  of  wild  horses  are  said  to  smell  the  approach  of  an  enemy  at  a  very  con- 
siderable distance.  In  his  domestic  state,  the  horse  does  not  examine  the  dif- 
ferent food  which  is  placed  before  him  with  his  eye,  but  with  his  nose ;  and  if 
the  smell  displeases  him,  no  coaxing  will  induce  him  to  eat.  He  examines  a 
stranger  by  the  smell,  and,  by  very  intelligible  signs,  expresses  the  opinion 
which  he  forms  of  him  by  this  inquisition.  The  horse  will  evidently  recognise 
his  fiivouiite  groom  when  he  has  nothing  else  to  indicate  his  approach  but  the 
sense  of  smell.  These  cavities  are  likewise  organs  of  voice.  The  sound  rever- 
berates through  them,  and  increases  in  loudness,  as  through  the  windings  of  a 
French  horn. 

The  extension  of  the  nostril  at  the  lower  part  of  these  cavities  is  an  important 
part  of  the  fiice,  and  intimately  connected  with  breeding,  courage,  and  speed. 
The  horse  can  breathe  only  through  the  nose.  AU  the  air  whidi  goes  to  and 
retunis  from  the  lungs  must  pass  through  the  nostrils.  In  the  common  act  of 
breathing,  these  are  sufficiently  laige ;  but  when  the  animal  is  put  on  his  speed, 
and  the  respiration  is  quickened,  these  passages  roust  dilate,  or  he  wiU  bo  much 
distressed.  The  expanded  nostril  is  a  striking  feature  in  the  blood-horse,  espe- 
cially when  he  has  been  excited  and  not  over-blown*  The  sporting  man  will 
not  forget  the  sudden  efiect  which  is  given  to  the  countenance  of  the  hunter, 
when  his  ears  become  erects  and  his  nostrils  dilate  as  he  first  listens  to  the  cry 
of  the  hounds^  and  snorts,  and  scents  them  afar  off.  The  painful  and  spasmed 
stretching  of  this  part,  in  the  poor  over-driven  post-horse,  will  show  how 
necessary  it  is  that  the  passage  to  the  lungs  should  be  free  and  open.  Tho 
nostril  should  not  only  be  large,  but  the  membranous  substance  which  covers  the 
entrance  Into  the  nose  should  be  thin  and  elastic,  that  it  may  mora  readily 
yield  when  the  necessity  of  the  animal  requires  a  greater  supply  of  air,  and 
afterwards  return  to  its  natural  dimensions.      Therofore,  nature,  which  adapts 
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iho  animal  to  hia  situation  and  use,  has  given  to  the  cart-horse,  that  is  seldom 
blov^ni,  a  confined  nostril,  and  surrounded  by  much  cellular  substance,  and  a 
thick  skin ;  and  to  the  horse  of  more  breeding,  whose  use  consists  in  his  speed 
and  his  continuance,  a  wider  nostril,  and  one  much  more  flexible. 

The  inhabitants  of  some  countries  were  accustomed  to  slit  the  nostrils  of 
their  horses,  that  they  might  be  less  distressed  in  the  severe  and  long-continued 
exertion  of  their  speed.  The  Icelanders  do  so  to  the  present  day.  There  is  no 
necessity  for  this,  for  nature  has  made  ample  provision  for  all  the  ordinary  and 
even  extraordinary  exertion  we  can  require  from  the  horse. 

Some  very  powerful  muscles  proceed  from  different  parts  of  the  hce  to  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  nostrils,  in  order  to  draw  them  back  and  dilate  them.  Four 
of  these  are  given  in  this  cut,  which  is  introduced  to  complete  our  present  subject, 
and  which  will  be  often  referred  to  in  the  course  of  our  work ;  /,  m,  o,  and  p^ 
are  muscles  employed  for  this  purpose. 

THB  MUSCLEii  MSRTE8,  AMD  BLOOD-TB88BLS  OF  THE  HEAD  AMD  UPPER  PART  OF  THE  MBCK. 


a  The  upper  part  of  the  ligament  of  the  neck. 

b  The  levator  humeri  (elerator  of  the  shoulder),  trising  from  the  tubercle  of  the  occiput,  th« 
mastoid  (nipple-shaped)  process  of  the  temporal  bonCi  and  the  transrerse  proeeteet  (cro« 
projections)  of  the  four  first  bones  of  the  neck,  and  the  ligament  of  the  neck,  and  going  to 
the  muscles  of  the  shoulders,  and  the  upper  bone  of  the  arm :  to  draw  forward  the 
shoulder  and  arm ;  or  tbm  the  head  and  neck;  and,  when  the  two  levators  act,  to  de- 
press the  head. 

c  The  tendon  common  to  the  eomplesus  major  (laiger  complicated),  and  apleniue  (splint, 
like)  :  -  to  the  mastoid  process  of  the  temporal  bone,  to  hold  up  ihe  head,  or,  the  muscles 
on  one  side  alone  acting,  to  turn  it. 

d  Tlie  sterno-maxUlqris  (belonging  to  the  breast-bone)  and  upper  jaw,  from  the  cartilage  in 
front  of  the  chest  to  the  angle  of  the  lower  jaw :  to  bend  the  head,  or,  if  one  onlj  acu, 
to  bend  it  on  one  side. 

e  The  siyh-masiUarisy  from  the  styloid  (pencil-shaped)  or  coracoid  (beak-shaped)  process  of 
the  occiput,  to  the  angle  of  the  jaw  :  to  pull  the  jaw  backward  and  open  it. 

/  The  subteapuio  hyoideut^  from  under  the  shoulder-blade,  to  the  bodj  of  the  ot  hfouiee 
(the  bone  at  the  root  of  the  tongue  formed  like  a  Greek  u,  v) :  to  draw  back  that  bone. 

g  The  masseter  (chewing)  ;  a  most  powerful  muscle,  constituting  the  cheek  of  the  horse  : — 
from  the  upper  jaw-bone  into  the  rough  surface  round  the  angle  of  the  lower  :  in  con- 
junction with  the  temporal  muscle  to  close  the  mouth  and  chew  the  food. 

h  Tlie  orbictUaris  (circular)  surrounding  the  eye  and  dosing  the  lids. 

i  The  MygomaHcua,  from  the  zygomatic  arch  and  maaseter  to  the  comer  of  the  mouth,  to  draw 
back  the  angle  of  the  mouth. 

h  The  buccinator  (trumpeter),  from  the  inside  of  the  month  and  cheeks,  to  the  angle  of  the 
mouth,  to  draw  it  back. 
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i  Hie  noioKs  iahii  tUperiorit  (belongiiig  to  the  nose  and  upper  lip),  from  a  depression  at 

the  junction  of  the  superior  maxillary  and  malar  bones,  to  the  angle  of  the  nostril  :— 

ionise  the  lip,  and  dilate  the  nostrils, 
fli  DUatcr  narii  laieraih  (side  dilator  of  the  nostril),  rerersed  to  show  the  Tcsselt  and  nervet 

which  H  eoveri)  going  from  the  coTering  of  the  nasal  and  frontal  bones,  to  tho  angle  of 

the  month,  and  side  of  the  nostril : — to  retract  the  upper  lip  and  dilate  the  nostrils. 
IS  DUator  magnui  (great  dilator),  assisting  in  the  same  office. 
•  I>€fT9swr  tabii  i7iferi9ru  (puller  down  of  the  under  lip),  to  the  sides  of  the  under  lip :  to 

pull  it  down. 
p  Orb&ularit  oris  (dreular  muicle  of  the  month),  surronnding  the  mouth :  to  close  the  lipt, 

and  dilate  the  nostrils. 
q  The  upper  portion  of  the  parotid  gland  (gland  near  the  ear)  reversed,  to  show  the  blood-vet. 

sdb  and  nerves  beneath  it. 
r  The  parotid  duct  piercing  the  cheek,  to  discharge  the  saliva  into  the  mouth. 
«   The  maxillary  gland  (gland  of  the  lower  jaw)  with  its  duct. 
f    The  jognlar  (neck)  vein,  after  the  two  branches  have  united. 
SI  At  tbia  letter,  the  submaxillaiy  artery,  a  branch  of  the  jugular,  and  the  parotid  duet,  past 

under  and  within  the  angle  of  the  lower  jaw ;  they  come  out  aj^n  at  uf,  and  climb  up 

the  cheek  to  be  distributed  over  the  face. 
V  The  vein  and  artery,  passing  under  the  zygomatic  aroh. 

T  A  branch  of  the  fifth  pair, the  sensitive  nerve  of  the  face,  emerging  from  under  the  parotid  gland, 
y  The  main  branch  of  the  poriio  dura  (hard  portion)  of  the  seventh  pair,  the  motor  (moving) 

nerve  of  the  face  coming  out  from  beneath  the  parotid  gland,  to  spread  over  the  doe. 
z  Branches  of  both  nerves,  with  small  blood-vessels. 

There  are  also  four  distinct  cartilages  attached  to  the  nostrils,  which,  by  their 
ebutldt/,  bring  back  the  nostrils  to  their  former  dimensions,  as  soon  as  the 
miisdes  cease  to  act.  The  bones  of  the  nose  (a  a,  p.  110,  and  p,  ill)  are  also 
sharpened  off  to  a  point,  to  give  wider  range  for  the  action  of  the  muscles ; 
while  the  cartilages  are  so  contrived,  as  not  only  to  discharge  the  office  we  have 
mentioned,  but  to  protect  tliis  projection  of  bone  from  injury. 

There  are  two  circumstances,  which,  more  than  any  others,  will  enable  the 
reterinary  surgeon,  and  the  owner  of  a  horse,  accurately  to  judge  of  the  character 
and  degree  of  many  diseases,  and  to  which  very  few  persons  pay  sufficient  atten- 
tion; these  are  the  pulse,  of  which  we  shall  presently  speak,  and  the  colour  of  the 
membrane  of  the  nose.  It  is  the  custom  of  most  veterinary  surgeons  and  horse* 
men  to  lift  the  upper  eyelid,  and  to  form  their  opinion  by  the  colour  which  iU 
lining  presents.  If  it  is  very  red,  there  is  considerable  fever ;— if  it  is  of  a  pale 
pinkish  hue,  there  is  little  danger.  The  nose,  however,  ia  more  easily  got  at  ;-— 
the  sorfiioe  presented  to  the  view  is  more  extensive  ; — its  sympathy  with  almost 
all  the  important  organs  is  greater ; — and  the  changes  produced  by  disease  are 
more  strikmg  and  more  conclusive.  Let  the  reader  first  make  himself  well 
acquainted  with  the  uniform  pale  pink  appearance  of  that  portion  of  the  mem- 
brane which  covers  the  lower  part  of  the  cartikginous  partition  between  the 
nostrils,  when  the  horse  is  in  health  and  quiet ;  then  the  increased  blush  of  red, 
betokening  some  excitement  of  the  system— the  streaked  appearance  of  inflaro* 
mation  commenced^  and  threatening  to  increase— tho  intense  florid  red,  of  acute 
inflammation — the  pale  ground  with  patches  of  vivid  red,  showing  the  half-sub- 
dued, bnt  still  existing  fever — the  uniform  colour,  although  somewhat  redder 
than  natural,  predicting  a  return  to  healthy  circulation— the  paleness  approadi- 
ing  to  white,  marking  the  stage  of  debility,  and  sometimes  intermingled  with 
radiations  of  crimson,  inducing  the  suspicion  of  lurking  mischief;  and  the  dark 
livid  colour  of  approaching  stagnation  of  the  vital  current.  These,  with  all 
their  shades  of  difierence,  will  be  guides  to  his  opinion  and  treatment,  which 
ereiy  one,  who  has  studied  them,  will  highly  appreciate. 

NASAL  POLYPUS. 
By  a  pol>i>us  is  meant  an  excrescence  or  tumour,  vaijgring  in  size,  structure, 
and  consistence,  and  attached  by  a  pedicle  to  a  mucous  surface.    The  true  poly- 
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pus  is  attached  to  nracons  membranea,  and  h  nsnally  foand  In  the  noatrfla,  tlie 
pharynx,  the  uterus,  or  the  vagina.  Tumours  have  been  seen  hanging  loooe 
in  the  veins  and  ventricles  of  the  heart;  and  in  the  huger  blood- vessels  tiiere  have 
been  accumulations  of  the  fibrine  of  the  blood,  with  peduncular  attachments. 

The  nasal  polypus  usually  adheres  to  some  portion  of  the  superior  turbinated 
bone,  or  it  has  come  from  some  of  the  sinuses  connected  with  that  cavity.  It 
escaped,  while  small,  through  the  valvular  opening  under  the  superior  turbi* 
Dated  bone  into  the  cavity  of  the  nose,  and  there  attained  its  full  growth. 

No  better  account,  however,  can  be  given  of  the  cause  of  their  appearance 
than  that  of  tumours  in  other  parts  of  the  body.  They  evidently  have  a  con* 
Btitutional  origin :  they  are  frequently  heredita^,  and  the  animal  in  which  they 
have  once  appeared  ib  subject  to  a  return  of  them. 

By  some  means,  probably  the  increasing  weight  of  the  tumour,  and  being  in 
a  dependent  situation,  the  polypus  is  gradually  detached  from  its  base,  and 
forces  with  it  the  soft  and  easily  distensible  membrane  of  the  nose.  As  it  con- 
tinues to' descend,  this  portion  of  membrane  is  fiirther  elongated,  and  forma 
the  pedicle  or  root  of  the  tumour  ;-~if  that  may  be  termed  a  root  which  is  a 
mere  duplicate  of  its  investing  membrane. 

The  polypus,  when  it  hangs  free  in  the  nasal  cavity,  is  usually  of  a  pyrifoim 
or  pear-like  shape ;  and  it  varies  in  weight,  from  a  few  drachms  to  three  or  four 
pounds. 

How  is  the  sui^geon  to  proceed  ?  Can  he  lay  hold  of  the  polypus  by  the 
finger,  or  the  forceps,  or  (for  these  tumours  do  not  possess  much  sensibility )  the 
tenaculum  ?  To  ascertain  this,  he  will  cast  the  horse,  and  fix  the  head  in  a 
position  to  take  the  greatest  advantage  of  the  light.  If  he  cannot  fairly  get  at  the 
tumour  by  any  of  these  means,  he  will  let  it  alone.  It  will  continue  to  grow — the 
membrane  constituting  the  pedicle  will  be  lengthened— -and  the  polypus  will 
at  length  descend,  and  be  easily  got  at.  Time  and  patience  will  effect  wonden 
in  this  and  many  similar  cases. 

Supposing  it  to  have  grown,  and  the  surgeon  ia  endeavouring  to  extract  it,  he 
must  not  use  any  great  force.  It  must  not  be  torn  out  by  the  root.  The  tumour 
must  be  gently  brought  down,  and  a  ligature  passed  round  the  pedide, 
as  high  up  as  it  can  conveniently  be  placed.  If  the  polypus  can  then  be 
returned  to  the  nose,  the  animal  will  sufier  very  little  inconvenience ;  and  in  a 
few  days  it  will  slough  o(F,  and  the  pedicle  will  contract,  and  gradually 
disappear. 

If  the  polypus  is  so  large  that  it  cannot  be  well  retuned  after  it  has  been 
brought  down,  we  must,  notwithstanding,  use  the  ligature,  passing  it  round  the 
pedicle  sufficiently  tightly  to  cut  off  the  supply  of  blood  to  the  tumour.  We 
may  then  immediately  excise  it.  £xcept  the  pediele  is  exceedingly  thick,  there 
will  be  little  or  no  htsmorrhage.  Should  some  bleeding  occur,  it  will  probably 
soon  stop,  or  may  be  stopped  by  the  cauteiy,  which  should  however  be  avoided 
if  possible,  for  our  object  is  to  produce  as  little  irritation  as  may  be  in  the 
membrane,  and  the  actual  cautery  wiU  be  applied  with  coDsideTable  difficulty  in 
the  cavity  of  the  nose. 

In  very  bad  cases,  when  the  tumour  cannot  be  drawn  out  of  the  nose,  it  may 
be  necessary  to  slit  up  the  ala  or  side  of  the  nostril.  It  will  be  better,  how- 
ever, not  to  cut  through  the  false  nostril,  for  that  consists  of  a  duplicature  of  such 
thin  integument,  that  the  stitches  can  hardly  be  retained  in  it,  when  the  horee 
will  be  continually  anortii^  at  the  least  inconvenience.  It  will  also  be  difficult 
to  bring  the  edges  of  this  thin  membrane  accurately  together  again,  or,  if  this  be 
t*irected,  there  is  scarcely  life  enough  in  it  for  the  parts  readily  to  unite.  The 
fidse  nostril  should  be  livoided,  and  the  incision  made  along  the  lateral  edge  of 
the  nasal  bone,  beginning  at  its  apex  or  point.   The  flap  will  then  conveniently 
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turn  dawn,  so  es  to  oqKMe  the  cavity  beneath;  and  there  will  be  sufficient 
mnacnlar  substance  to  secnie  an  almost  certain  union  by  the  first  intention.  The 
BCNtnl  being  opened,  the  pedicle  wiU  probably  be  displayed,  and  a  ligature  may 
he  passed  leund  it^  as  already  zeoommended ;  or  if  it  is  not  actually  in  sight, 
it  may  piobaUy  gradually  be  brought  withm  zeach. 

NASAL  GLEET,  OR  DISCHARGE  FROM  THE  NOSE. 

There  is  a  constant  secretion  of  fluid  to  lubricate  and  moisten  the  membrane 
that  lines  the  cavity  of  the  nose^  and  which,  under  catarrh  or  cold,  ia  increased  in 
quantity,  and  altered  in  appearance  and  consistence.  This  will  properly  belong 
to  the  aoooont  of  eatarrii  or  cold ;  but  that  which  is  immediately  under  con- 
aderation  is  a  continued  and  oftentimes  profuse  dischaige  of  thickened  mucus, 
when  eveiy  symptom  of  catarrh  and  fever  has  passed  away.  If  the  hone  is  at 
gzaes^  the  dischaige  is  almost  i^  green  as  the  food  on  which  he  lives ; — or  if  he 
is  staled,  it  is  white,  or  straw-coloured,  or  brown,  or  even  bloody,  and  some- 
times purulent.  It  is  either  constantly  running,  or  snorted  out  in  masses  many 
times  a  day ;  teasing  the  horse,  and  becoming  a  perfect  nuissnce  in  the  stable, 
and  to  the  rider.  T^hia  has  been  known  to  continue  several  months,  and  eventually 
to  destroy  the  hotse. 

If  the  dischaige  is  not  ofiensive  to  the  smell,  nor  mixed  with  purulent  matter, 
it  is  probably  merely  an  increased  and  somewhat  vitiated  secretion  from  the  ca- 
vities of  the  nose ;-  and,  all  fever  having  disappeared,  will  frequently  yield  to  small 
doses  of  blue  vitriid,  given  twice  in  the  day.  If  fever  or  cough  remains,  the 
cough  myedicine  that  will  hereafter  be  described  must  be  combined  with  the 
toDic  If  the  disdiarge  is  mingled  with  pus,  and  very  offensive,  the  vegetable 
tonics,  gentian  and  ginger,  may  be  added  to  the  copper ;  but  there  is  now  reason 
to  apprshend  that  the  dlBcharge  will  not  be  controlled,  and  will  terminate  in 
glanden.  Turning  into  a  salt  marsh  will  occasionally  effect  a  cure,  when  both 
the  mineral  and  the  vegetable  tonics  have  £uled. 

OZENA. 

OxBTA  is  ulceration  of  the  membrane  of  the  nose  not  always  or  often 
visible,  but  recognised  by  the  discharge  of  muco-purulent  matter,  and  the  pecu- 
liar foetor  from  which  the  disease  derives  its  name.  It  resembles  glanders  in 
being  confined  in  most  instances  to  one  nostril,  and  the  submaxillary  gland  on 
the  same  side  being  enlarged;  but  differs  from  it, in  the  gland  not  being 
adherent,  and  the  dischaige,  from  its  earliest  stage,  being  purulent  and  stinking. 

There  is  sometimes  a  foetid  discharge  from  the  nostril  in  consequence  of  in- 
flammation of  the  lungs,  or  produced  by  some  of  the  scquelie  of  pneumonia ; 
distinguished,  however,  from  ozena  by  its  usually  flowing  irregularly,  being 
coughed  up  in  great  quantities,  more  decidedly  purulent,  and  the  gland 
or  glands  ^Mom  affected.'  The  dischaige  horn  ozena  is  constant,  muco- 
pomlent,  said  attended  by  enlaigement  of  the  glands.  It  is  of  immense  conse- 
quence that  we  should  be  enabled  to  distingui^  the  one  from  the  other;  for 
while  ozena  may,  sometimes  at  least,  be  manageable,  the  other  is  too 
finqnently  the  precursor  of  death. 

The  cause  of  ozena  cannot  always  be  discovered.  Chronic  inflamma- 
tion of  the  membrane  may  assume  another  and  malignant  character.  In 
severe  catarrh  the  membrane  may  become  abraded,  and  the  abrasions  may 
d^ieneraie  into  fi>ul  and  foetid  ulcers.  It  is  not  an  nnfrequent  consequence  of 
epidemic  catarrh.  It  has  been  produced  by  caustic  applications  to  the  lining 
membrane  of  the  nose.  It  has  followed  hsemorrhage,  spontaneous,  or  the  con- 
sequence of  injury. 

In  some  cases^  and  those  as  obstinate  as  any,  it  cannot  perhaps  be  traced  to 
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any  probable  cause,  and  the  health  of  the  animal  has  not  appeared  to  be  in  tlia 
slightest  degree  affected. 

The  membrane  of  the  nose  is  highly  sensitive  and  irritable,  and  an  nicer,  in 
\\'hateyer  way  formed  on  it,  does  not  readily  heal.  It  often  rons  on  to  gan- 
grene and  destroys  not  only  the  membrane  but  the  bone  beneath  and  even  tha 
cartilaginous  septum.  This  is  rarely  the  case  in  glanders ;  and  the  ravages  of 
the  chancrous  ulcers  are  usually  confined  to  the  membrane.  The  ulceration 
proceeds  to  a  certain  point— its  progress  is  then  arrested,  usually  by  nature  alone 
— the  discharge  gradually  lessens— it  loses  its  offensive  character,  and  at  length 
ceases. 

Local  applications  are  seldom  available  in  the  treatment  of  this  disease ;  for 
we  know  not  the  situation  of  the  ulcer,  and  if  we  did,  we  probably  could 
not  get  at  it.  Some  have  recommended  setons.  Where  are  they  to  be  applied  ? 
If  the  seat  of  ulceration  is  unknown,  the  seton  may  only  give  useless  pain. 
Sever^  post-mortem  examinations  have  shown  that  the  frontal  sinuses  are  a  fre- 
quent seat  of  the  disease.  Yet  what  injectbn  could  we  use  ?  An  emollient  one 
would  be  thrown  away.  A  stimulating  injection  might  convert  ozena  into 
glanders.  Other  examinations  have  shown  that  the  superior  portion  of  the  cen- 
tral meatus  was  diseased.  What  instrument  can  be  contrived  to  reach  that  ? 
Internal  medicines  are  almost  thrown  away  in  this  complaint :  yet  something, 
perhaps,  may  be  done  under  the  form  of  a  local  application.  The  discarded 
nose-bag  (undervalued  at  least  by  too  many  practitioners)  will  afibrd  the  means 
of  employing  an  emollient  fomentation.  The  steam  from  a  bran-mash,  scalding 
hot,  will  probably  reach  every  part  of  the  nasal  cavity,  and  so  afford  some 
chance  of  being  beneficially  applied  to  the  ulcer.  It  wiU,  at  least,  thoroughly 
cleanse  the  part.  By  means  of  the  nose>bag  and  the  warm  mash  the  chloride  of 
lime  may  be  introduced  into  the  cavity,  not  only  combining  with  the  extricated 
gases,  and  removing  the  fcetor,  but  arresting  the  tendency  to  decomposition. 

Then  there  is  a  digestive — a  gentle  stimulus  to  abraded  and  ulcerated  sur- 
faces, rousing  them  to  healthy  action,  and  without  too  much  irritating  them— 
turpentine.  This  may  be  applied  in  the  form  of  vapour,  and  in  the  best  of  aU 
ways,  by  using  the  fresh  yellow  deal  shavings  instead  of  bran.  This  digestive 
may  be. brought  into  contact  with  every  part  of  the  Schneiderlan  membrsne, 
and  has  been  serviceable. 

There  is  another  resource,  and  one  that  bids  fiurer  to  be  successful  than  any 
other  with  which  we  are  acquainted — the  spring  grass.  It  is  the  finest  alter- 
ative, depurative,  and  restoi-ative  in  our  whole  materia  medica ;  and  if  it  is 
acces^blc  in  the  form  of  a  salt  marsh,  there  is  no  better  chance  of  doing  good. 

GLANDERS 

The  most  formidable  of  all  the  diseases  to  which  the  horse  is  subject  is 
OLANnBRs.  It  has  been  recognised  from  the  time  of  Hippocrates  of  Cos ; 
and  few  modem  veterinary  writers  have  given  a  more  accurate  or  complete 
account  of  its  symptoms  than  is  to  be  found  in  the  works  of  the  father  of 
medicine.  Tlirce-and^twenty  hundred  yean  have  rolled  on  since  then,  and 
veterinary  practitioners  are  not  yet  agreed  as  to  the  tissue  primarily  affected, 
nor  the  actual  nature  of  the  disease :  we  only  know  that  it  is  at  the  preM»it 
day,  what  it  was  then,  a  loathsome  and  an  incurable  malady. 

We  shall  therefore,  in  treating  of  this  disease,  pursue  our  course  slowly 
and  cautiously. 

The  earliest  symptom  of  Glanders  is  an  increased  discharge  from  the  nostril, 
small  in  quantity,  constantly  flowing,  of  an  aqueous  character  and  a  little] 
mingling  with  it. 
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Connected  irith  this  Is  an  error  too  general,  and  highly  nuschieyoiu  with  regard 
to  tlie  diaracter  of  this  discharge  in  the  earliest  stage  of  the  disease,  when,  if 
ever,  a  care  might  he  elFected,  and  when,  too,  the  mischief  from  contagion  is  most 
frequently  produced.  The  discharge  of  glanders  is  not  sticky  when  it  may  he 
fint  reoogniaed.  It  is  an  aqueons  or  mucous,  but  small  and  constant  dischaige, 
and  is  thus  distinguished  from  catarrh,  or  nasal  gleet,  or  any  other  defloxion 
from  the  nostril.  It  should  be  impressed  on  the  mind  of  erery  horseman  that 
this  small  and  constant  deflnxion,  overlooked  by  the  groom  and  by  the  owner, 
and  too  often  by  the  reterinary  surgeon,  is  a  most  suspicious  circumstance. 

Ifr.  James  Turner  desenres  much  credit  *for  having  first  or  chiefly  directed 
flw  attention  of  horsemen  to  this  important  but  disregarded  symptom.  If  a 
bone  18  in  the  highest  condition,  yet  has  this  small  aqueous  constant  discharge, 
and  eqieciaUy  from  one  nostril,  no  time  should  be  lost  in  sepamting  him  from 
bis  oompanions.  No  harm  will  be  done  by  this,  although  the  defluxion  should 
not  ultimately  betray  lurking  mischief  of  a  worse  character. 

Mr.  Turner  relates  a  case  very  much  in  point.  A  farmer  asked  Iiis  opmion 
rejecting  a  mare  in  excellent  condition,  with  a  sleek  coat,  and  in  full  work. 
He  had  had  her  seven  or  eight  months,  and  during  the  whole  of  that  time 
there  had  been  a  discharge  from  the  right  nostril,  but  in  so  slight  a  degree  as 
scarcely  to  be  deemed  worthy  of  notice.  He  now  wanted  to  sell  her,  but,  ]jim 
an  honest  man,  he  wished  to  know  whether  he  might  warrant  her.  Mr. 
Turner  very  properly  gave  it  as  his  opinion,  that  the  discharge  having  existed 
for  so  long  a  time,  he  would  not  be  justified  in  sending  her  into  the  market. 
A  fiurrier,  however,  whose  ideas  of  glanders  had  always  been  connected  with  a 
sticky  discharge  and  an  adherent  gland,  bought  her,  and  led  her  away. 

Three  months  passed  on,  when  Mr.  Turner,  examining  the  post-horses  of  a 
neighbouring  inn,  discovered  that  two  of  them  were  glandered,  and  two  more 
fiuided,  while,  standing  next  to  the  first  that  was  attacked,  and  his  partner  in 
work,  was  his  old  acquamtance,  the  fiEirmer*s  mare,  with  the  same  discharge 
from  her  nostril,  and  who  had,  beyond  question,  been  the  cause  of  all  the 
mJKhief. 

The  peculiar  viscidity  and  gluiness  which  is  generally  supposed  to  distin- 
guish the  discharge  of  glanders  from  all  other  mucous  and  prevalent  secretions 
bdongs  to  the  second  stage  of  the  disease,  and,  for  many  months  before  this, 
glanders  may  have  existed  in  an  insidious  and  highly  contagious  form.  It  must 
be  acknowledged,  however,  that,  in  the  majority  of  cases,  some  degree  of  sticki- 
ness does  characterise  the  dischai^  of  glanders  from  a  very  early  period. 

It  is  a  singular  circumstance,  for  which  no  satisfactory  account  has  yet  been 
given,  that  when  one  nostril  alone  is  attacked,  it  is,  in  a  great  majority  of  cases, 
the  near,  or  left.  M.  Dupuy,  the  director  of  the  veterinary  school  at  Toulouse, 
gives  a  very  singular  account  of  this.  He  says  that,  out  of  eighty  cases  of 
glanders  that  came  under  his  notice,  only  one  was  affected  in  the  right  nostril. 
The  difference  in  the  affected  nostril  does  not  exist  to  so  great  an  extent  in 
Great  Britain ;  but,  in  two  horses  out  of  three,  or  three  out  of  four,  the  dis- 
charge  is  from  the  left  nostril  alone.  We  might  account  for  the  left  leg  failing 
oftener  than  the  right,  for  we  mount  and  dismount  on  the  left  side ;  the  horse 
generally  leads  with  it,  and  there  is  more  wear  and  tear  of  that  limb  :  but  wo 
cannot  satbfactorily  account  for  this  usual  affection  of  the  left  nostril.  It  is 
true  that  the  reins  are  held  in  the  left  hand,  and  there  may  be  a  little  more 
bearing  and  pressure  on  the  left  side  of  the  mouth ;  but  this  applies  only  to 
saddle-horses,  and  even  witli  them  does  not  sufiiciently  explain  the  result. 

This  dischaiige,  in  cases  of  infection,  may  continue,  and  in  so  slight  a  degree 
as  to  be  scarcely  perceptible,  for  many  months,  or  even  two  or  three  years, 
unattended  by  any  other  disease,  even  ulceration  of  the  nostril,  and  yet  the 
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horse  bemg  decidedly  glandered  from  the  beginning,  and  capable  of  propagaiiit^ 
the  malady.  In  process  of  time,  however,  pus  mingles  with  the  discharge,  and 
then  another  and  a  characteristic  symptom  appears.  Some  of  this  is  absorbed, 
and  the  neighbouring  glands  become  affected.  If  there  is  discharge  from  botli 
nostrils,  the  glands  within  the  under  jaw  will  be  on  both  sides  enhnged.  IF 
the  discharge  is  from  one  nostril  only,  the  swelled  gland  wiU  be  found  on  that 
f^de  alone.  Glanders,  however,  will  frequently  exist  at  an  early  stage  withoat 
tiiese  swelled  glands,  and  some  other  diseases,  as  catarrh,  will  produce  them. 
Then  we  must  look  out  for  some  j>eculiarity  about  these  gUmds,  and  we  shall 
readily  find  it.  The  swelling  may  be  at  first  somewhat  large  and  diffused,  but 
llie  surroundmg  enlargement  soon  goes  off,  and  one  or  two  small  distinct  glands 
remain ;  and  they  are  not  in  the  centre  of  the  channel,  but  adhere  clofely  to  the 
jaw  on  the  affected  Me. 

The  membrane  of  the  nose  should  now  bo  examined,  and  will  materially 
guide  OUT  opinion.  It  will  either  be  of  a  dark  purplish  •  hue,  or  almost  of  a 
leaden  colour,  or  of  any  shade  between  the  two ;  or  if  there  is  some  of  the 
redness  of  inflammation,  it  will  have  a  purple  tinge :  but  there  will  never  be 
the  fiiint  pink  blush  of  health,  or  the  intense  and  vivid  red  of  dsual  inflamma- 
tion. Spots  of  ulceration  will  probably  appear  on  the  membrane  covering  the 
cartilage  of  the  nose — not  mere  sore  places,  or  streaks  of  abrasion,  and  quite 
superficial,  but  small  ulcers,  usually  approaching  to  a  circular  form,  deep,  and 
with  the  edges  abrupt  and  prominent.  When  these  appearances  are  observed, 
there  can  be  no  doubt  about  the  matter.  Care  should  be  takea,  however,  to 
ascertain  that  these  ulcers  do  actually  exist,  for  spots  of  mucus  adhering  to  the 
membrane  have  been  more  than  once  taken  for  them.  The  finger  should,  if 
possible,  be  passed  over  the  supposed  ulcer,  in  order  to  determine  whether  it  can 
be  wiped  away ;  and  it  should  be  recollected,  as  was  hinted  when  describing 
the  duct  that  conveys  the  tears  to  the  nose,  that  the  orifice  of  that  duct,  just 
within  the  nostril,  and  on  the  inner  side  of  it,  has  been  mistaken  for  a  cban- 
ci-ous  ulcer.  This  orifice  is  on  the  continuation  of  the  common  skin  of  the 
muzzle  which  runs  a  little  way  up  the  nostril,  whilo  the  ulcer  of  glanders  is 
on  the  proper  membrane  of  the  nose  above.  The  line  of  separation  between  the 
two  is  evident  on  the  sk'ghtest  inspection. 

When  ulcers  begin  to  appear  on  the  membrane  of  the  nose,  the  constitution 
of  the  horse  is  soon  evidently  afiected.  The  patient  loses  flesh— -his  belly  is 
tucked  up — his  coat  unthrifty,  and  readily  coming  off— the  appetite  is  im- 
paired— the  strength  fiuls — cough,  more  or  less  urgent,  may  be  heard-— the 
discharge  from  the  nose  will  increase  in  quantity ;  it  will  be  discoloured,  bloody, 
offensive  to  the  smell — ^the  ulcers  in  the  nose  will  become  larger  and  more 
numerous,  and  the  air-passages  being  obstructed,  a  grating,  choking  noise  will 
be  heard  at  every  act  of  breathing.  There  is  now  a  peculiar  tenderness  about 
the  forehead.  The  membrane  lining  the  frontal  sinuses  is  inflamed  and  ulcerated, 
and  the  integument  of  the  forehead  becomes  thickened  and  somewhat  swelled. 
Farcy  is  now  superadded  to  glanders,  or  glanders  has  degenerated  into  fiircy, 
and  more  of  the  absorbents  are  involved. 

*  At  or  before  this  time  little  tumours  appear  about  the  muscles,  and  face,  and 
neck,  following  the  course  of  the  veins  and  the  absorbents,  for  they  run  side  by 
aide ;  and  these  the  tumours  soon  ulcerate.  Tumours'or  buds,  still  pursuing  the 
path  of  the  absorbents,  soon  appear  on  the  inside  of  the  thighs.  They  are  con- 
nected together  by  a  corded  substance.  This  is  the  inflamed  and  enlarged  lym- 
phatic; and  ulceration  quickly  follows  the  appearance  of  these  buds.  The 
deeper-seated  absorbents  are  next  affected ;  and  one  or  both  of  the  hind-legs 
swell  to  a  great  size,  and  become  stiff,  and  hot^  and  tender.  The  loss  of  flesh 
and  strength  is  more  marked  every  day.    The  membrane  of  the  nose  becomes 
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of  a  dirty  liTid  eolour.  The  memhmie  of  the  month  is  stnuigely  pallid.  The 
cje  18  infiltzated  with  a  yellow  fluid;  and  the  disehaige  horn  the  nose  beoomeB 
move  profiiae,  and  inBafferabiy  oflfendve.  The  ammal  presents  one  mass  of 
psttefiietion,  and  at  last  dies  exhausted. 

The  ^ilaigement  of  the  sahmaadUary  glsnds,  as  connected  with  this  disease, 
may,  pertu^ps^  reqnire  a  little  fother  oonsidentioa.  A  portion  of  the  flaid 
secreted  by  the  membrane  of  the  nose,  and  altered  in  dtaracter  by  the  pecoliar 
inflammation  there  existing,  is  absorbed ;  and,  as  it  is  conveyed  idong  the  lym- 
phatka,  in  order  to  anive  at  the  place  of  its  destination,  it  inflames  them,  and 
esDsea  them  to  enlaxge  and  sapporate.  There  ii^  however,  a  pecnliaiity  aoeom- 
panying  the  inflammation  which  they  take  from  the  absorption  of  the  vims  of 
giandera.  They  are  rarely  large,  except  at  first,  or  hot,  or  tender;  hot  they 
are  characterised  by  a  singular  hardness,  a  proximity  to  the  jaw-bone,  and,  fre> 
qnently,  actual  adhesion  to  it.  The  adhesion  is  produced  by  the  inflammatory 
action  going  forward  in  the  gland,  and  the  efltiaton  of  ooagnlable  lymph.  This 
hardness  and  adhesion  accompanyii^  disehaige  from  the  nostril,  and  being  on  the 
same  side  with  the  nostril  whence  the  discharge  proceeds,  afford  proof  not  to 
be  controverted  that  the  horse  is  glandered.  Notwithstanding  this,  however, 
there  are  cases  in  whidi  the  glands  are  neither  adherent  nor  much  enlarged, 
and  yet  there  is  constant  disehaige  from  one  or  both  nostrils.  The  veterinaiy 
saigeon  would  have  little  hesitation  in  pronouncing  them  to  be  cases  of  glanders. 
He  will  trust  to  the  adhedon  of  the  gland,  but  he  will  not  be  mialed  by  its 
looseness,  nor  even  by  its  absence  altogether. 

Gkmders  hare  often  been  oonfDimdcd  with  Hranglet^BJid  by  those  who  ought  to 
have  known  better.  Strangles  are  peculiar  to  young  horses.  The  early  stage 
resembles  common  cold,  with  some  degree  of  fever  and  sore  throat — generally 
with  distressing  cough,  or  at  least  frequent  wheezing ;  and  when  the  enlarge- 
ment appears  beneath  ihe  jaw,  it  is  not  a  single  small  gland,  but  a  swelling  of  the 
whole  of  the  substance  between  the  jaws,  growing  harder  towards  the  centre, 
and,  after  a  white,  appearing  to  contain  a  fluid,  and  breaking.  In  strangles,  the 
membrane  of  the  nose  will  be  intensely  red,  and  the  discharge  from  the  nose 
profuse  and  purulent,  or  mixed  with  matter  almost  from  th*  first.  When 
the  tumour  lias  burst,  the  fever  will  abate,  and  the  horse  will  speedily  get 
well. 

'  Should  the  discharge  from  the  noBe  continue,  as  it  sometimes  does,  for  a 
considerable  time  after  the  horse  has  recovered  from  strangles,  there  la  no  cause 
for  fear.  Simple  strangles  need  never  degenerate  into  glanders.  €rood  keep, 
and  small  doses  of  tonic  medicine,  will  gradually  perfect  the  cure. 

Glanders  have  been  confounded  with  catarrh  or  cold ;  but  the  distinction 
between  them  is  plain  enough.  Fever,  and  loss  of  appetite  and  sore  throat, 
accompany  cold — the  quidding  of  the  food  and  gulping  of  the  water  are  sufficient 
indications  of  the  latter  of  these ;  the  discharge  from  the  nose  is  profuse,  and 
perhaps  purulent;  the  glands  under  the  jaw,  if  swelled,  are  moveable,  there  is 
a  thickening  around  them,  and  they  are  tender  and  hot.  With  proper  treat- 
ment the  fever  abates ;  the  cough  disappears;  the  swellings  under  the  throat 
subside ;  and  the  discharge  from  the  nose  gradually  ceases,  or,  if  it  remains,  it 
13  usually  very  different  from  that  which  characterizes  glanders.  In  glanders, 
there  is  seldom  cough  of  any  consequence,  and  generally  no  cough  at  all. 

A  running  from  the  nose,  small  in  quantity,  and,  from  the  smallness  of  its 
quantity  diying  about  the  edges  of  the  nostril,  and  presenting  some  appear- 
ance of  stickiness,  will,  in  a  few  cases^  remain  after  severe  catarrh,  and  espe- 
cially after  the  influenza  of  spring;  and  these  have  gradually  assumed  the 
character  of  glanders,  and  more  particularly  when  they  have  been  accompanied 
by  enlarged  glands  and  ulceration  in  the  nose.    Here  the  aid  of  a  judicious 
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vetemaiy  surgeon  is  indispensable ;  and  he  will  sometimes  experience  consider- 
able difficulty  in  deciding  the  case.  One  cincumstance  will  principally  guide 
him.  No  disease  will  run  on  to  glanders  which  lias  not,  to  a  oonsiderablo  and 
palpable  degree,  impaired  and  broken  down  the  constitution ;  and  every  disetue 
that  does  this  wiU  run  on  to  glanders.  He  will  look  then  to  the  general  state  and 
condition  of  the  horse,  as  well  as  to  the  situation  of  the  glands,  the  nature  of  tlie 
dischaige,  and  the  character  of  the  ulceration. 

If,  after  all,  he  b  in  doubt,  an  experiment  may  be  resorted  to,  which  wears 
indeed  the  appearance  of  cruelty,  and  which  only  the  safety  of  a  valuable 
animal,  or  of  a  whole  team,  can  justify.  He  will  inoculate  an  ass,  or  a  horse 
already  condemned  to  the  hounds,  ¥dth  the  matter  dischaiged  from  the  nose.  If 
the  horse  is  gUmdered,  the  symptoms  of  glanders  or  farcy  will  appear  in  the 
inoculated  animal  in  the  course  of  a  few  days. 

The  post  mortem  examination  of  the  horse  will  remoye  every  doubt  as  to  the 
character  of  the  disease.  The  nostril  is  generally  more  or  less  blanched,  witii 
spots  or  lines  of  inflammation  of  considerable  intensity.  Ulceration  is  almost 
invariably  found,  and  of  a  chancrous  character,  on  the  septum,  and  also  on  the 
SBthmoid  and  turbinated  bones.  The  ulcers  evidently  follow  the  course  of  the 
absorbents,  sometimes  almost  confined  to  the  track  of  the  main  vessel,  or,  if 
scattered  over  the  membrane  generally,  thickest  over  the  path  of  the  lymphatic. 
The  tethmoid  and  turbinated  bones  are  often  filled  with  pus,  and  sometimes  eaten 
through  and  carious ;  but,  in  the  majority  of  cases,  the  ulceration  is  confined  to 
the  external  membrane,  although  there  may  be  pus  within.  In  aggravated  cases 
the  disease  extends  through  all  the  cells  of  the  fice  and  head. 

The  patli  of  the  disease  down  the  larynx  and  windpipe  is  easily  traced, 
and  the  ulcers  follow  one  line — that  of  the  absorbents.  In  aggravated  cases, 
this  can  generally  be  traced  on  to  the  lungs.  It  produces  inflammation  in  these 
organs,  characterised  in  some  cases  by  congestion ;  but  in  other  cases,  the  con- 
gestion having  gone  on  to  hepatisation,  in  which  the  cellular  texture  of  the  lungs 
is  obliterated.  Most  frequently,  when  the  lungs  are  affected  at  all,  tubercles  are 
found — miliary  tubercles— minute  granulated  spots  on  the  surface,  or  in  the 
substance  of  t^  lungs,  and  not  accompanied  by  much  inflammation.  In  a  few 
cases  there  arc  larger  tuberdes,  which  soften  and  burst,  and  terminate  in 
cavities  of  varying  size. 

In  some  cases,  and  showing  that  glanders  is  not  essentially  or  necessarily  a 
disease  of  the  lungs,  there  is  no  morbid  affection  whatever  in  those  organs. 

The  history  thus  given  of  the  symptoms  of  glanders  will  clearly  point  out  its 
nature.  It  is  an  affection  of  the  membrane  of  the  nose.  Some  say,  and  at  their 
head  is  Professor  Dupuy,  that  it  is  the  production  of  tuberdes,  or  minute 
tumours  in  the  upper  cells  of  the  nose,  which  may  long  exist  undetected,  except 
by  a  scarcely  perceptible  running  from  the  nostril,  caused  by  the  irritation  which 
they  occasion.  These  tubercles  gradually  become  more  numerous ;  they  cluster 
together,  suppurate  and  break,  and  small  ulcerations  are  formed.  The  ulcers 
discharge  a  poisonous  matter,  which  is  absorbed  and  taken  up  by  the  neighbour- 
ing glands,  and  this,  with  gi*eatcr  or  less  rapidity,  vitiates  the  constitution  of  the 
ai^mal,  and  is  capable  of  communicating  the  disease  to  others.  Some  content 
themselves  with  saying  that  it  is  an  inflammation  of  the  membrane  of  the  nose, 
which  may  assume  an  acute  or  chronic  form,  or  in  a  very  short  time,  or 
exceedingly  slowly,  run  on  to  ulceration. 

It  is  inflammation,  whether  specific  or  common,  of  the  lining  membrane  of 
the  nose — possibly  for  months,  and  even  for  years,  confined  to  that  membrane, 
and  even  to  a  portion  of  it — the  health  and  the  usefulness  of  the  animal  not 
being  in  the  slightest  degree  impaired.  Then,  from  some  unknoT\7i  cause,  not 
a  new  but  an  intenser  action  is  set  up,  the  inflammation  more  speedily  runs  its 
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oomse,  and  the  membrane  becomes  ulcerated.  The  inflammation  spreads  on 
either  side  down  the  septum,  and  the  ulceration  at  length  assumes  that  peculiar 
diancrouft  form  which  characterises  inflammation  of  the  absorbents.  Even  then, 
when  the  dischaige  becomes  gluey,  and  sometimes  after  chancres  hare  appeared, 
the  horse  is  apparently  well.  There  are  hundreds  of  glandered  horses  about  the 
country  with  not  a  sick  one  among  them.  For  months  or  years  this  disease  may 
do  no  injury  to  the  general  health.  The  inflammation  is  purely  local,  and  u  only 
reot^piiaed  by  the  invariable  accompaniment  of  inflammation  and  increased 
secretion.  Its  neighbours  flill  around,  but  the  disease  afiects  not  the  animal 
whence  it  came.  At  length  a  constitutional  inflammation  appean ;  fiircy  is 
established  in  its  most  horrible  form,  and  death  speedily  closes  the  scene. 

What,  then,  is  the  cause  of  this  insidious  dreadful  disease?  Although  we 
may  be  in  a  manner  powerless  as  to  the  removal  of  the  malady,  yet  if  we  can 
trace  its  cause  and  manner  of  action,  we  may  at  least  be  able  to  do  something  in 
the  way  of  prevention.  Much  has  been  accomplished  in  this  way.  Glandera 
docs  not  commit  one-tenth  part  of  the  ravages  which  it  did  thirty  or  forty  yean 
ago,  and,  generally  speaking,  it  is  now  only  foimd  as  a  frequent  and  prevalent 
disease  where  neglect,  and  filth,  and  want  of  ventilation  exist. 

Glanden  may  be  either  bred  in  the  horse,  or  communicated  by  contagion. 
"What  we  have  farther  to .  remark  on  this  malady  will  be  arranged  under  these 
two  heads. 

Improper  stable  management  we  believe  to  be  a  far  more  frequent  cause  of 
glanden  than  contagion.  The  air  which  is  necessary  to  respiration  is  changed 
and  empoisoned  in  its  passage  through  the  lungs,  and  a  fresh  supply  is  neces- 
sary for  the  support  of  lifo.  That  supply  may  be  sufiicient  barely  to  support 
Mky  but  not  to  prevent  the  vitiated  air  from  again  and  again  passing  to  the 
lungs,  and  producing  irritation  and  disease.  The  membrane  of  the  nose,  pos« 
seased  of  extreme  sensibility  for  the  purposes  of  smell,  is  easily  initated  by  tliis 
pdson,  and  close  and  ill-ventilated  stables  oftenest  witness  the  ravages  of  glan- 
ders. Professor  Coleman  relates  a  case  which  proves  to  demonstration  the  rapid 
and  fatal  agency  of  this  cause.  '^  In  the  expedition  to  Qulberon,  the  horses  had 
not  been  long  on  board  the  transports  before  it  became  necessary  to  shut  down 
the  hatchways  for  a  few  hours ;  the  consequence  of  this  was,  that  some  of  them 
were  suffocated,  and  that  all  the  rest  were  disembarked  either  glandered  or 
fiircied." 

In  a  close  stable,  the  air  is  not  only  poisoned  by  being  repeatedly  breathed, 
but  there  are  other  and  more  powerful  sources  of  mischief.  The  dung  and  the 
urine  are  suffered  to  remain  fermenting,  and  giving  out  injurious  gases.  In 
many  dark  and  ill-managed  stables,  a  portion  of  the  dung  may  be  swept  away, 
but  the  urine  lies  for  days  at  the  bottom  of  the  bed,  the  disgusting  and  putre- 
fying nature  of  which  is  ill  concealed  by  a  little  fresh  straw  which  the  lazy 
horsekceper  scattera  over  the  top. 

The  stables  of  the  gentleman  are  generally  kept  hot  enough,  and  far  too  hot, 
although,  in  many  of  them,  a  more  rational  mode  of  treatment  is  beginning  to 
be  adopted ;  but  they  are  lofty  and  roomy,  and  the  horses  ara  not  too  much 
ax>wded  together,  and  a  most  scrupulous  regard  is  paid  to  cleanliness.  Glanden 
seldom  prevail  there.  The  stables  of  the  faiTuer  are  ill- managed  and  filthy 
enough,  and  the  ordure  and  urine  sometimes  remain  from  week  to  week,  until 
the  horse  lies  on  a  perfect  dunghUl.  Glandera  seldom  prevail  there ;  for  the 
same  carelessness  which  permits  the  filth  to  accumulate  leaves  many  a  cranny 
for  the  wind  to  enter  and  sweep  away  the  deleterious  fumes  from  this  badly- 
roofed  and  unceiled  place. 

The  stables  of  the  horse-dealer  are  hot  enough ;  but  a  principle  of  strict 
cleanliness  is  enforced,  for  there  must  be  notliing  to  ofiend  the  eye  or  the  nose 
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of  the  customer,  and  there  glanders  are  seldom  found  ;  Vnt  if  the  stahles  of 
many  of  our  post-horses,  and  of  those  employed  on  onr  canals^  are  examhied, 
almost  too  low  for  a  tall  hoxae  to  stand  upright  in  them, — too  dark  for  the 
accumulation  of  filth  to  be  perceired, — ^too  &r  from  the  eye  of  the  master, — ^ill 
drained  and  ill  paved, — and  governed  by  a  false  principle  of  economy,  which 
begrudges  the  labour  of  the  man,  and  the  cleanliness  and  comfort  of  the  animal ; 
these  will  be  the  veiy  hotbeds  of  the  disease,  and  in  many  of  these  establish* 
ments  it  is  an  almost  constant  resident. 

Glanders  may  be  produced  by  anything  that  injures,  or  for  a  length  of  time 
acts  upon  and  weakens,  the  vital  eneigy  of  this  membrane.  They  have  been 
known  to  follow  a  fracture  of  the  bones  of  the  nose.  They  have  been  the  eon- 
sequence  of  violent  catarrh,  and  particularly  the  long-continued  dischaige  from 
the  nostrils,  of  which  we  have  spoken.  They  have  been  produced  by  the 
injection  of  stimulating  and  acrid  substances  up  the  nostril.  Everything 
that  weakens  the  constitution  generally  will  lead  to  glanders.  It  is  not  only 
from  bad  stable  management,  but  from  the  hardships  which  they  endure,  and 
the  exhausted  state  of  their  constitution,  that  post  and  machine  horses  are  so 
subject  to  glanders ;  and  there  is  scarcely  an  inflammatory  disease  to  wliich  the 
hone  is  subject  that  is  not  occasionally  wound  up  and  terminated  by  the  appear- 
ance of  glanders. 

Among  the  causes  of  glanders  is  want  of  regular  exercise.  The  connexion, 
although  not  evident  at  first  glance,  is  >too  certain.  ^Vhen  a  hofee  has 
been  worked  with  peculiar  severity,  and  is  become  out  of  spirits^  and  falls  away 
in  flesh,  and  refuses  to  eat,  a  little  rest  and  a  few  mashes  would  make  all  right 
again ;  but  the  groom  plies  him  with  cordials,  and  adds  fuel  to  fire,  and  i^gra- 
vates  the  state  of  fever  that  has  commenced.  What  is  the  necessary  conse- 
quence of  this  ?  The  weakest  goes  to  the  wall,  and  either  the  lungs  or  the  feet, 
or  this  membtane— that  of  the  nose — ^the  weakest  of  all,  exposed  day  after  day 
to  the  stimulating,  debilitating  ii^ucnces  that  have  been  described,  becomes 
the  principal  seat  of  inflammation  that  terminates  in  glanders. 

It  is  in  this  way  that  glanden  have  so  frequently  been  known  to  follow  a  hard 
day's  chase.  The  seeds  of  the  disease  may  have  previously  existed,  but  its 
progress  will  be  hastened  by  the  general  and  febrile  action  excited — ^the  absura 
measures  which  are  adopted  not  being  calculated  to  subdue  the  fever,  but  to 
increase  the  stimulus. 

Every  exciting  cause  of  disease  exerts  its  chief  and  its  worst  influence  on  this 
membrane.  At  the  close  of  a  severe  campaign  the  horses  are  more  than  deci- 
mated  by  this  pest.  At  the  termination  of  the  Peninsular  war  the  ravages  of 
this  disease  wero  dreadful.  Every  disease  will  predispose  the  membrane  of  the 
nose  to  take  on  the  inflammation  of  glanders,  and  with  many,  as  strangles, 
catarrh,  bronehitis,  and-  pneumonia,  there  is  a  continuity  of  membrane,  an 
association  of  function,  and  a  thousand  sympathies. 

There  is  not  a  disease  which  may  not  lay  the  foundation  for  glanders. 
Weeks,  and  months,  and  years,  may  intervene  between  the  predisposing  cause 
^d  the  actual  evil ;  but  at  length  the  whole  frame  may  become  excited  or 
debilitated  in  many  a  way,  and  then  this  debilitated  portion  of  it  is  the  fiist  to 
yield  to  the  attack.  Atmospheric  influence  has  somewhat  to  do  with  the  pre- 
valence of  glanders.    It  is  not  so  frequent  in  the  summer  as  in  the  winter, 

^^^ ...^jNirtly  attributable,  perhaps,  to  the  difierrat  state  of  the  stable  in  the  summer 

lijioiiths,  neither  the  air  so  close  or  so  foul,  nor  the  altanations  of  temperature 
b<A  great. 

There  are  some  remarkable  cases  of  the  connexion  of  monture,  or  mo»t 
exK^ftlations,  that  deserve  record.  When  new  stabling  was  built  for  the  troops 
at  Hythe,  and  inhabited  before  the  walls  were  perfectly  diy,  many  of  the 
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Jionee  that  bad  been  lemoTed  fiom  aa  opan,  diy,  and  healthy  fiituaiion,  became 
affected  with  glandeis;  but»  aome  tune  having  paaaed  over,  the  horses  in  these 
atables  were  aa  healthy  as  the  otbezs,  and  glanders  oeased  to  appear.  An  inn- 
keeper at  Wakefiekl  built  some  extensive  stabling  for.  his  horses,  and^  inhabiting 
them  too  soon,  lost  a  great  proportion  of  his  cattle  ixom  glanders.  There 
are  not  now  more  healthy  stables  in  the  place.  The  immense  range  of  stables 
under  the  Adelphi,  in  the  Strand,  where  light  never  enteos,  and  the  supply  of 
£rash  air  is  not  too  abundant^  were  for  a  long  time  notorioYialy  anhealthy,  and 
many  valuable  horses  were  destroyed  by  glanders ;  but  now  they  are  filled  with 
the  finest  waggon  and  dray-horses  that  the  metropoUs  or  the  countiy  contains, 
and  they  are  fully  as  healthy  as  in  the  majority  of  stables  above-ground. 

There  is  one  more  cause  to  be  slightly  mentioned— h^nditaiy  predisposition. 
This  has  not  been  suflEiciently  estimated,  with  regard  to  the  question  now  under 
consideration,  as  well  as  with  respect  to  everything  connected  with  the  breeding 
of  the  horse*  There  is  scaiody  a  disease  that  does  not  run  in  the  stock.  There 
ia  that  in  the  structure  of  various  parts,  or  their  dispo&ition  to  be  affected  by 
certain  influences,  whk^  perpetuates  in  the  offspring  the  diseases  of  the  sire ; 
and  thus  ccmtraction,  ophthalmia^  roaring,  are  decidedly  heieditary,  and  so  ia 
glanders.  M.  Dupuy  relates  some  decisive  cases.  A  mare,  on  dissection,  ex« 
hifaited  every  appearance  of  glanders ;  her  filly,  who  resembled  her  in  foiin 
and  in  her  vicious  propensities, died  glandered  at  six  years  old.  A  secondhand 
a  Uiird  mare  and  their  foals  presented  the  same  fatal  proof  that  glanders  are 
hereditary. 

Glanders  are  highly  contagious.  The  farmer  cannot  be  too  deeply  impressed 
with  the  certainty  of  this.  Considering  the  degree '|!0  which  this  disease, 
even  at  the  present  day,  often  previuls,  the  legislature  would  be  justified 
in  interfering  by  some  severe  enactments,  as  it  has  done  in  the  case  of  the  small* 
pox  in  the  human  subject. 

The  early  and  marked  symptom  of  glanders  is  a  dischaige  from  the  nostrils 
of  a  peculiar  character ;  and  if  that,  even  before  it  becomes  purulent,  is  rubbed 
on  a  wound,  or  on  a  mucous  surface,  as  the  nostrils,  it  will  produce  a  similar 
disease.  If  the  division  between  two  horses  wei-e  sufficiently  high  to  prevent 
ail  amelliiig  and  snorting'  at  each  other  and  contact  of  every  kind,  and  they 
drank  iiot  out  of  the  same  pail,  a  sotmd  hone  might  live  for  years,  uninfected, 
by  the  side  of  a  glandered  one.  The  matter  of  glanders  has  been  mixed  up 
into  a  ball,  and  given  to  a  healthy  horse,  without  effect.  Some  horses  have 
eatto  the  hay  left  by  those  thai  were  glandered,  and  no  bad  consequence  has 
foUowed;  but  others  have  been  speedily  infected.  The  glanderous  matter 
must  come  in  c<mtaet  with  a  wound,  or  fall  on  seme  membrane,  thin  and  deli- 
cate like  that  of  the  nose,  and  through  which  it  may  be  absorbed.  It  is  easy,  then, 
accustomed  as  horses  are  to  be  crowded  together,  and  to  recognise  each  other 
by  the  smell — eating  out  of  the  same  manger,  and  drinking  from  the  same  pail 
—to  imagine  that  the  disease  may  be  very  readily  communicated.  One  horse 
has  passed  another  when  he  was  in  the  act  of  snorting,  and  has  become  glan- 
dered. Some  fillies  have  received  the  infection  fix>m  the  matter  blown  by  the 
wind  across  a  lane,  when  a  glandered  horse,  in  the  opposite  field,  has  cbdmed 
acquaintance  by  neighing  or  snorting.  It  is  almost  impossible  for  an  infected 
horse  to  remain  long  in  a  stable  witiii  others  without  irreparable  mischief. 

If  some  persons  underrate  the  danger,  it  is  because  the  disease  may  remain 
nnteoognised  in  the  infected  horse  fbr  some  months,  or  even  years,  and  there- 
fore, when  it  appears,  it  is  attributed  to  other  causes  or  to  after  inoculation.  No 
glandered  horse  should  be  employed  on  any  fiirm,  nor  should  a  glandered  horse 
be  permitted  to  work  on  any  road,  or  even  to  pasture  on  any  field.  Mischief 
may  be  so  easily  and  extensively  effected,  that  the  public  interest  demands  that 
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every  infected  animal  should  be  Bummarily  destroyed,  or  given  over  for  experi- 
ment to  a  yeterinary  snrgeon,  or  recognised  veterinary  establishment. 

There  are  a  few  instances  of  the  spontaneoas  cure  of  chronic  glanders.  The 
discharge  has  existed  for  a  considerable  time.  At  length  it  has  gradually  di- 
minished, and  has  ceased ;  and  this  has  occurred  under  every  kind  of  treatment^ 
and  without  any  medical  treatment :  hut  in  the  majority  of  these  supposed 
cases,  the  matter  was  only  pent  up  for  a  while,  and  then,  bursting  from  its  con- 
finement, it  flowed  again  in  double  quantity  :  or^  if  glanders  have  not  re- 
appeared, the  horse,  in  eighteen  or  twenty-four  months,  has  become  farcied,  or 
consumptive,  and  died.  These  supposed  cures  are  few  and  fiur  between,  and  ar» 
to  be  regarded  with  much  suspicion. 

As  for  medicine,  there  la  scarcely  a  drug  to  which  a  fiiir  trial  has  not  been 
given,  and  many  of  them  have  had  a  temporary  reputation ;  but  they  have 
passed  away,  one  after  the  other,  and  are  no  longer  heard  of.  The  blue  vitriol 
and  the  Spanish-fly  have  held  out  longest ;  and  in  a  few  cases,  either  nature  or 
these  medicines  have  done  wonders,  but  in  the  majority  of  instances  they  have 
palpably  failed.  The  diniodide  of  copper  has  lately  acquired  some  reputation. 
It  has  been  of  great  service  in  cases  of  farcy,  but  it  is  not  to  be  depended  upon 
in  glanders. 

Where  the  life  of  a  valuable  aninuil  is  at  stake,  and  the  owner  adopts  every 
precaution  to  prevent  infection,  he  may  subject  the  horse  to  medical  treatment ; 
but  every  humane  man  will  indignantly  object  to  the  slitting  of  the  nostril,  and 
the  scraping  of  the  cartilage,  and  searing  of  the  gland,  and  firing  of  the  frontal  and 
nasal  bones,  and  to  those  injections  of  mustard  and  capsicum,  corrosive  subli* 
mate  and  vitriol,  by  which  the  horse  has  been  tortured,  and  the  practitioner 
diEigraced.  At  the  veterinary  school,  and  by  veterinary  suigeons,  it  will  bo 
most  desirable  that  every  experiment  should  be  tried  to  discover  a  remedy  for 
this  pest ;  but,  in  ordinary  instances,  he  ia  not  foithful  to  his  own  interest  or 
that  of  his  neighbours  who  does  not  remove  the  possibility  of  danger  in  the 
most  summary  way. 

If,  however,  remedial  measures  are  resorted  to,  a  pure  atmosphere  is  that 
which  should  first  be  tried.  Glanders  la  the  peculiar  disease  of  the  stabled 
horse,  and  the  preparation  for,  or  the  foundation  of,  a  cure  must  oonabt  in  the 
perfect  removal  of  every  exciting  cause  of  the  malady.  The  hone  must  breathe 
a  cool  and  pure  atmosphere,  and  he  must  be  turned  out,  or  placed  in  a  attoation 
equivalent  to  it. 

A  salt  marsh  is,  above  all  others,  the  situation  for  this  experiment;  bat 
there  is  much  caution  required.  No  sound  horse  must  be  in  the  same  pasture, 
or  a  neighbouring  one.  The  palings  or  the  gates  may  receive  a  portion  of  the 
matter,  which  may  harden  upon  them,  and,  many  a  month  afterwards,  be  a 
source  of  mischief — nay,  the  virus  may  cling  about  the  vciy  herbage  and 
empoison  it.  Cattle  and  sheep  should  not  be  trusted  with  a  glandered  horse, 
for  the  experiments  are  not  sufficiently  numerous  or  decided  as  to  the  exemp« 
tion  of  these  anio&als  from  the  contagion  of  glanders. 

Supposing  that  glanders  have  made  their  appearance  in  the  stables  of  a 
farmer,  is  there  any  danger  after  he  has  removed  or  destroyed  the  infected 
horse? — Certainly  ^ei-e  is,  but  not  to  the  extent  that  is  commonly  supposed. 
There  is  no  necessity  for  pulling  down  the  racks  and  mangers,  or  even  the 
stable  itself,  as  soma  have  done.  Tho  poison  resides  not  in  tlie  breath  of  the 
animal,  but  in  tho  nasal  discharge,  and  that  can  only  roach  certain  parts  of  the 
stable.  If  the  mangers,  and  racks,  and  bales,  and  partitions,  are  fint  well 
scraped,  and  scoured  with  soap  and  water,  and  then  thoroughly  washed  with  a 
solution  of  the  chloride  of  lime  (one  pint  of  tho  chloride  to  a  pailful!  of  water), 
and  the  walla  are  lime-waahed,  and  the  head-gear  burned,  and  the  clothii^ 
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baked  or  washed,  and  the  pails  newly  painted,  and  the  iron- work  exposed  to  a 
led  lieaf,  all  danger  will  cease. 

Little  that  is  satisfiictoty  can  be  said  of  the  prevention  of  glanders. 

The  first  and  most  effectnal  mode  of  prevention  will  be  to  keep  the  stables 
oool  and  well  ventilated,  for  the  hot  and  poisoned  air  of  low  and  confined  stables 
18  one  of  the  most  prevalent  causes  of  glanders. 

Next  to  ventilation  stands  cleanliness;  for  the  foul  air  from  tlic  fermenting 
litter,  and  urine,  and  dung,  must  not  only  be  liighly  injurious  to  health  gene- 
nlly,  hut  irritate  and  predispose  to  inflammation  that  delicate  membrane 
-wfhkh  is  the  primaiy  seat  of  the  disease.  If  to  this  be  added  n^gular  exerciBO, 
and  occasional  green  meat  during  the  summer,  and  carrots  in  the  winter,  we 
shall  have  stated  all  that  can  be  done  in  the  way  of  prevention. 

Glanders  in  the  human  being. — It  cannot  be  too  often  repeated,  that  a  glan- 
dered  horse  can  rarely  remain  among  sound  ones  without  serious  mischief 
ensuing ;  and,  worse  than  all,  the  man  who  attends  on  that  horse  is  in  danger. 
The  cases  are  now  becoming  far  too  numerous  in  which  the  groom  or  tha 
veterinary  surgeon  attending  on  gkndered  horses  becomes  infected,  and  in  the 
majority  of  cases  dies.  It  is,  however,  somewhat  more  manageable  in  the 
human  being  than  in  the  quadruped.  Some  cases  of  recovery  from  farcy  and 
glanders  stand  on  record  with  regard  to  the  human  being,  but  they  are  few  and 
fiv  between. 
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Farcy  is  intimately  connected  with  glanders ;  they  will  run  into  each  other, 
or  their  83rmptoms  will  mingle  together,  and  before  either  arrives  at  its  fatal 
termination  its  associate  will  almost  invariably  appear.  An  animal  inoculated 
with  the  matter  of  farcy  will  often  be  afflicted  with  glanders,  whilo  the  matter 
of  glanders  will  frequently  produce  farcy.  Tlicy  are  different  types  or  stages 
of  the  same  disease.  There  is,  however,  a  very  material  difference  in  their 
lymptoms  and  progress,  and  this  most  important  one  of  all,  that  while  glanders 
are  generally  incurable,  fiircy,  in  its  early  stage  and  mild  form,  may  be  success- 
fiilly  treated. 

While  the  capillary  vessels  of  the  arteries  are  everywhere  employed  in  build- 
ing up  the  frame,  the  absorbents  are  no  less  diligently  at  work  in  selecting 
and  carrying  away  every  useless  or  worn-out  portion  or  part  of  it.  There  is  no 
surface — ^there  is  no  assignable  spot  on  which  thousands  of  these  little  mouths 
do  not  open.  In  the  discharge  of  their  duty,  they  not  only  removo  that  which 
b  become  useless,  and  often  that  which  is  healthy,  but  that  which  is  poisonous 
and  destructive.  They  open  upon  the  surface  of  every  glanderous  chancre. 
They  absorb  a  portion  of  the  virus  which  is  secreted  by  the  ulcer,  and  as  it 
passes  along  these  little  tubes,  they  suffer  from  its  acrimonious  quality ;  hence 
the  corded  veine^  as  they  are  called  by  the  farrier,  or,  more  properly,  the  thick* 
ened  and  inflamed  absorbents  following  the  course  of  the  veins. 

At  certain  distances  in  the  course  of  the  absorbents  are  loose  duplicatures  of 
the  lining  membrane,  which  are  pressed  against  the  side  of  the  vessel  and 
permit  the  fluid  to  pass  in  a  direction  towards  the  chest,  but  belly  out  and  im- 
pede or  arrest  its  progress  from  the  chest.  The  virus  at  those  places,  and  the 
additional  inflammation  there  excited,  is  to  a  greater  or  less  degree  evident  to 
the  eye  and  to  the  feeling.  They  are  usually  first  observed  about  the  lips,  the 
nose,  the  neck,  and  the  thighs.  They  are  very  hard->-even  of  a  scirrhous 
liardnesB,  more  or  less  tender,  and  with  perceptible  heat  about  them. 

The  poisonous  matter  being  thus  confined  and  pressing  on  the  part,  suppuration 
and  ulceration  ensue.  The  ulcers  have  the  same  character  as  the  glanderous  ones 
on  the  membrane  of  the  nose.     They  are  rounded,  with  an  elevated  edge  and  a 
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pale  gurfaoe.  They  are  true  chancres^  and  they  diacharge  a  virus  as  infeeUoos 
and  as  dangerous  as  the  matter  of  glanders.  While  they  remain  in  their  hard 
prominent  state,  they  are  called  buttons  or  farcy  buda;  and  they  are  connected 
together  by  the  inflamed  and  corded  yeins. 

In  some  cases  the  horse  will  droop  for  many  a  day  before  the  appearance  of 
the  corded  veins  or  bud»— his  appetite  will  be  impaired — ^his  coat  will  stares- 
he  will  lose  flesh.  The  poison  is  evidently  at  work,  but  has  not  gained  suffi- 
cient power  to  cause  the  absorbents  to  enlaige.  In  a  few  cases  these  buds  do  not 
ulcerate,  but  become  hard  and  difficult  to  disperse.  The  progress  of  the  disease 
is  then  suspended,  and  possibly  for  some  months  the  horse  will  appear  to  ba 
restored  to  health ;  but  he  bears  the  seeds  of  the  malady  about  him,  and  in  doe 
time  the  forcy  assumes  its  virulent  form,  and  hurries  him  off.  These  bads 
have  sometimes  been  confounded  with  ike  little  tumours  or  lumps  termed 
surfeit.  They  are  generally  higher  than  these  tumours,  and  not  so  broad. 
They  have  a  more  knotty  character,  and  are  principally  found  on  the  inside 
of  the  limbs,  instead  of  the  outside. 

•  Few  things  aremore  unlike,  or  more  perplexing,  than  the  different  forms  which 
farcy  assumes  at  different  times.  One  of  the  legs,  and  particularly  one  of  the 
hinder  legs,  will  suddenly  swell  to  an  enormous  siae.  At  night  (he  horse  will 
appear  to  be  perfectly  well,  and  in  the  morning  one  leg  will  be  three  times  the  aiae 
of  the  other,  with  considerable  fever,  and  scarcely  the  power  of  moving  the  limb. 

At  other  times  the  head  will  be  subject  to  this  enlargement,  the  muzzle  par- 
ticularly will  swell,  and  an  offensive  discharge  will  proceed  from  the  nose.  Some- 
times the  horse  will  gradually  loee  flesh  and  strength ;  he  will  be  Mde-bound ; 
mangy  eruptions  will  appear  in  different  parts;  the  legs  will  swell ;  cracks  will 
be  seen  at  the  heels,  and  an  inexperienced  person  may  ooDoeive  it  to  be  a  m«e 
want  of  condition,  combined  with  grease. 

By  d^freee  the  affection  becomes  general.  The  virus  has  reached  the  termi- 
nation of  the  absorbents,  and  mingles  with  the  general  circulating  fluid,  and  Ib 
M>nveyed  with  the  blood  to  every  part  of  the  frame.  There  are  no  longer  any 
valves  to  impede  its  progress,  and  consequently  no  knots  or  bude^  but  the 
myriads  of  capillary  absorbents  that  penetrate  every  part  become  inflamed,  and 
thickened,  and  enlarged,  and  cease  to  discharge  their  function.  Hence  arises 
enlargement  of  the  substance  of  various  parts,  swellings  of  the  legs,  and  chest, 
and  head — sudden,  painful,  enormous,  and  distinguiahod  by  a  heat  and  tender- 
ness, which  do  not  accompany  other  enlaigementa. 

It  IS  a  question  somewhat  difficult  to  answer,  vdiethor  farey  can  exist  without 
previous  glanders.  Probably  it  cannot.  There  is  the  long-continued  insidioua 
progress  of  glanders-^the  time  which  may  elapse,  and  often  does,  before  the  owner 
is  aware  or  the  veterinary  surgeon  sure  of  it— the  posribility  that  minute  ulceration 
may  have  for  a  long  while  existed  in  some  of  the  recesses  of  the  noso — or  that  the 
slight  discharge,  undreaded  and  unrecognised,  yet  vitiated,  poisoned,  and  capable  of 
communicating  the  disease,  may  have  been  long  travelling  through  the  frame 
and  affecting  the  absorbents,  and  preparing  for  the  sudden  display  of  foicy. 

One  thing,  however,  is  undeniable,  that  farcy  does  not  long  and  extensively 
prevail  without  being  accompanied  by  glanders— tluit  erea  in  the  mild  stagca 
of  farcy,  glanders  may  be  seen  if  looked  ^or,  and  that  it  never  destroys  the 
animal  without  plainly  associating  itself  mlh  glanders.  They  are,  in  fact,  stages 
of  the  same  disease. 

Glanders  Is  inflammation  of  the  membrane  of  the  nose,  producing  an 
altered  and  poiK>nou8  secretion,  and  when  sufficient  of  this  vitiated  secretion 
has  been  taken  up  to  produce  inflammation  and  ulceration  of  the  absorb- 
ents, farcy  is  established.  Its  progress  is  occasionally  very  capricious, 
continuing  in  a  few  cases  for  UMmths  and  yeais,  the  Tigonr  of  the  horse  remain- 
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kig  unimpaired;  and,'at  oUier  times,  mimixig  on  to  its  &tal  tennination  with  a 
vapidity  perfecdy  astonishing. 

Farcy  has  been  omfoanded  with  other  diseases ;  bat  ho  must  be  oaieless  or 
ignorant  who  mistook  spnm  for  it.  The  inflammation  is  too  ciroiimscribed 
and  too  plainly  connected  with  the  joint  or  the  tendon. 

It  may  be  readily  distiogoished  fropn  grease  or  sweUed  legs.  In  grease  then 
is  nanaUy  some  cnick  or  scuifiness,  a  peculiar  tenseness  and  ledness  and  glossi- 
nssB  of  the  skin,  soma  iohonms  dischaige,  and  a  M'^Vy  qiasmodic  catohing 
«p  of  the  leg* 

In  larey  the  engoigement  is  eren  more  sadden  than  that  of  giease.  The 
horse  is  well  to-day^and  to-morrow  he  is  goxged  from  the  fetlock  to  the  haunch, 
and  although  there  is  not  the  same  redness  or  glossiness,  there  is  great  tender- 
ness, a  haming  heat  in  the  limb  and  much  general  fever.  It  is  simultaneous 
ji^ammation  of  all  the  absorbents  of  the  limb. 

Surfeit  can  scarcely  be  confounded  with  £ucy  or  glanders*  It  is  a  pustular 
eruption — wrfiU-humpt  as  they  are  called,  and  terminating  in  desquamation, 
noi  in  ulceration,  although  numerous,  yet  irregularly  placed,  and  never  follow- 
ing the  course  ef  the  absorbents,  but  scattered  over  the  skin. 

Local  dropsy  of  the  cellular  membrane,  and  particularly  tliat  enlargement 
beneath  the  thorax  which  has  the  strange  appellation  of  water»far^  have  none 
of  the  characters  of  real  farcy.  It  is  general  debility  to  a  greater  or  less  degree, 
and  not  inflammation  of  the  absorbents.  If  properly  treated,  it  soon  disappears, 
except  that,  occasionally,  at  the  dose  of  some  serious  disease,  it  indicates  a 
breaking  dp  of  the  constitution. 

Far^,  like  glanders,  springs  from  infection  and  from  bad  stable  management. 
It  is  prodoced  by  all  the  causes  which  give  rise  to  glanders,  with  this  difierenco 
that  it  is  more  frequently  generated,  and  sometimes  strangely  prevalent  in 
particular  districts.  It  will  attack,  at  the  same  time,  several  horses  in  the 
same  ill-conducted  stable,  and  others  in  the  neighbourhood  who  have  been 
expoeed  to  the  same  predi^sing  causes.  Some  have  denied  that  it  is  a  oon- 
tagious  disease.  They  must  have  had  little  experience.  It  is  true  tliat  the 
matter  of  &rcy  must  come  in  contact  with  a  wound  or  sore,  in  order  to  com- 
municate the  disease ;  but  accustomed  as  horses  are  to  nibble  and  play  with 
each  other,  and  sore  as  the  comers  of  the  mouth  are  frequently  rendered  by 
the  bit,  it  is  ea^  to  imagine  tluit  this  may  be  easily  effected ;  and  experience 
tells  us,  that  a  horse  having  farcy  ulcers  cannot  be  snfiered  to  remain  with 
others  without  extreme  risk. 

The  treatment  of  farcy  differs  with  the  form  that  it  assumes.  As  a  general 
rule,  and  cqwcially  when  the  buttons  or  buds  are  beginnnag  to  appear,  a  mild 
dose  of  physic  should  first  be  administered.  The  buds  should  then  be  carefiilly 
examined,  and  if  any  of  them  have  broken,  the  buddiog-iron,  at  a  dull  red  heat, 
should  be  applied.  If  pus  should  be  felt  in  them,  showing  that  they  are  dis- 
posed to  brei^  they  should  bo  penetrated  with  the  iron.  These  wounds  should 
be  daily  inspected,  and  if,  when  the  slough  of  the  cautery  comes  off,  they  look 
pale,  and  foul,  and  spongy,  and  discharge  a  thin  matter,  they  should  be  fre- 
quently washed  with  a  strong  lotion  of  corrosive  sublimate,  dissolved  in  rectified 
spirit.  When  the  wounds  b^gin  to  look  red,  and  the  bottom  of  them  is  even 
and  firm,  and  they  discharge  a  thick  white  or  yellow  matter,  the  Friar's  balsam 
will  usually  dispose  them  to  heal. 

As,  however,  the  constitution  is  now  tainted,  local  applications  will  not  be 
sufficient,  and  the  disease  must  be  attacked  by  internal  medicine  as  soon  as  the 
physic  has  ceased  to  operate. 

Corrosive  wbHmate  used  to  be  a  favourite  medicine,  combined  with  tonics, 
snd  repeated  morning  and  night  until  the  ulcers  disappeared,  unless  the  mouth 
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became  sore  or  the  horse  was  yiolently  purged,  when  the  milphate  of  copper 
was  substituted  for  the  corrosive  sublimate.  During  this  treatment  the  animal 
was  placed,  if  possible,  in  a  large  box,  with  a  free  circulation  of  air ;  and  green 
meat  or  carrots,  and  particularly  the  latter,  were  giyen,  with  a  full  allowance 
of  com.  If  he  could  be  turned  out  in  the  day,  it  was  deemed  highly  adnm* 
tageous.  It  is  related  by  Mr.  Blaine,  that  a  horse,  so  reduced  as  not  to  be 
able  to  stand,  was  drawn  into  a  field  of  tares,  and  suffered  to  take  his  chance. 
The  consequence  was  that,  when  he  had  eaten  all  within  his  reach,  he  contrivod 
to  move  about  and  search  for  more,  and  eventually  recovered.  Many  horMS 
recover  under  the  use  of  the  sublimate,  but  the  great  majority  of  them  die. 

Mr.  Vines  introduced  a  more  effective  medicine-<-can^/Miri^M,  in  combina'tioa 
likewise  with  the  vegetable  bitters — as  a  cure  for  farcy  and  glanders.  It  can- 
not be  denied,  that  many  animab  labouring  under  the  former,  and  a  few  under 
the  latter,  were  to  all  appearance  radically  cured.  The  medicine  was  suspended 
for  a  while  if  affection  of  the  kidneys  supervened. 

A  still  more  effectual  medicine  has  been  introduced  by  Professor  Morton, 
namely,  the  diniodide  of  copper^  and  it  has  been  found  of  essential  service  in 
farcy  and  in  diseases  simulating  glanders.  He  says  that  its  action  is  that  of  a 
stimulant  to  the  absorbent  vessels,  and  a  tonic  The  gentian  root  is  usually 
combined  with  it.  Cantharides,  in  small  quantities^  may  be  advantageously 
added.  An  indication  of  its  influence  is  a  soreness  of  the  diseased  parts  arising 
from  the  absorbent  vessels  being  roused  into  increased  action :  the  agent  should 
then  be  for  a  time  withheld  *. 

Water- Farcy,  confounded  by  name  with  the  common  farcy,  and  by  whioh 
much  confusion  has  been  caused,  and  a  great  deal  of  mischief  done,  is  a  dropacal 
afibction  of  the  skin,  either  of  the  chest  or  of  the  limbs,  and  belongs  to  anottiar 
part  of  our  subject. 

THE  LIPS. 

The  lips  of  the  horse  are  fiur  more  important  oigans  than  many  snppoee. 
They  are  the  hands  of  the  animal ;  and  if  any  one  will  take  the  trouble  to 

*  A  yeiy  interesting  case  of  the  cure  of  In  m&nj  of  them  the  centre  wu  of  a  pals 

farcj  in  the  human  being  occurred  in  Jan.  green  colour^  having  a  aomewhat  gangrenout 

1840,  in  the  practice  of  Mr.  Gurtia,  a  respect-  appearance.     The  headache  waa  wone  ;  then 

able  surgeon  of  Camden  Town  :—  was  a  sensation  of  weight  over  the  eyas,  and 

**  Mr.  G.,  a  student  at  the  Veterinary  Col-  tenderness  over  the  left  frontaL 
lege,  had,  about  three  weeks  before,  received        *'  Mr.  Curtia  determined  to  put  him  nnder 

a  slight  wound  on  the  forefinger  of  the  right  a  course  of  iodine,  of  the  tincture  of  whkh 

hand,  while  dissecting  a  glandered  horse.    The  eight  minims  were  ordered  every  fourth  hour, 

wound  healed  ;  but,  about  nine  days  after-  the  bowds  being  kept  in  a  relaxed  state, 
wards,  a  small  abscess  formed  in  the  part,        "On  the  fourth  day,  the  centre  of  the 

which  he  would  not  consent  to  have  opened ;  blotches,  which  were  still  green,  appeared  to 

the  pus  was  therefore  absorbed,  and  the  finger  form  cavitiea,  eontaining  a  fluid,  from  abont 

got  well,  and  neither  the  lymphatics  nor  the  the  lixe  of  a  shilling  to  that  of  a  half-crown, 

glands  appeared  to  be  affected.  The  blotches  were  surrounded  by  hard,  defined 

<*  Ten  days  afterwards,  he  was  attacked  edges,  covered  with  cutkle,  but  the  thickening 
with  giddiness  while  attending  the  lecture,  of  which  was  gradually  difappearing. 
and  obliged  to  leave  the  room.  He  imme-  **  Two  days  after  this,  the  fluid  in  the  ca- 
diately  applied  to  Mr.  Curtis.  He  had  three  vities  was  absorbed,  but  round  their  edges 
blotches  of  inflammation  of  the  skin  of  the  were  lumps,  or  tuberdes,  abont  the  aiae  of 
right  leg,  varying  in  extent  from  two  to  four  peas.  Several  weeks  passed  before  the  tuber- 
inches  in  diameter.  The  leg  was  very  painful  des  quite  disappeared, 
wlien  bo  walked ;  and  he  had  dso  some  small  "  Mr.  Curtis  remarks,  that  so  far  as  a 
blotches  on  the  left  leg.  Ho  had  headache  single  case  will  go,  the  intractable  nature  of 
and  thirst.  His  case  was  suiBdently  plain—  this  disease  seems  to  arise  rather  from  neglect 
farcy  was  beginning  to  develop  itself.  Ape-  In  its  early  stage,  than  from  any  impoasibtUty 
rient  medidne  was  administered.  of  subduing  it.**— TAtf   Veterinarian^  vol. 

**  On  the  following  day,  there  were  nume-  xiii.  p.  353. 
rous  small  blotches  over  both  legs  and  thighs. 
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olisenrc  the  maimer  in  which  he  gathers  up  his  com  with  them,  and  collects 
together  the  grass  before  he  divides  it  with  his  nippers,  he  will  be  satisfied  that 
the  horse  would  be  no  more  able  to  convey  the  food  to  his  mouth  without 
them,  than  the  human  being  could  without  his  hands.  This  has  even  been  put 
to  the  test  of  experiment.  The  nerves  which  supply  the  lips  were  divided  in 
s  poor  BBS,  to  illustrate  some  point  of  physiology.  The  sensibility  of  the 
lips  was  loet,  and  he  knew  not  when  he  touched  his  food  with  them.  The 
motion  of  the  lips  was  lost,  and  he  could  not  get  the  oats  between  his  teeth, 
although  the  manger  was  full  of  them :  at  length,  driven  by  hunger,  he  con- 
trived to  lick  up  a  few  of  them  with  his  tongue ;  but  when  they  were  on  his 
tongue,  the  greater  part  of  them  were  rubbed  off  before  he  could  get  them  into 
his  mouth. 

It  is  on  account  of  this  use  of  the  lips,  and  that  tliey  may  be  brought  into 
contact  with  the  food  without  inconvenience  or  injury  to  other  parts  of  the  face, 
that  the  heads  of  most  quadrupeds  are  so  lengthened.  Several  muscles  go  to  tlie 
Ups  from  different  parts  of  the  jaw  and  face.  Some  of  them  are  shown  in 
the  cut,  p.  172.  The  orbicularis  or  circular  muscle,  p,  employed  in  pushing 
out  the  lips  and  closing  them,  and  enabling  the  horse  to  seize  and  hold  his  food, 
is  particularly  evident;  and  in  the  explanation  of  the  cut,  the  action  of 
other  muscles,  t,  Ar,  m,  and  0,  was  described.  The  nerves  likewise,  ^,  taking 
their  course  along  the  cheek,  and  principally  supplying  the  lips  with  the  power 
of  motion,  and  those,  «,  proceeding  from  the  foramen  or  hole  in  the  upper  jaw, 
deserve  attention. 

The  lips  are  composed  of  a  muscular  substance  for  the  sake  of  strength,  and 
a  multitude  of  small  glands,  which  secrete  a  fluid  that  covers  the  inside  of 
the  lips  and  the  gums,  in  order  to  prevent  friction,  and  likewise  furnish  a  por- 
tion of  the  moisture  so  necessary  for  the  proper  chewing  of  the  food.  The  skin 
covering  the  lips  is  exceedingly  thin,  in  order  that  their  peculiar  sensibility  may 
be  preserved,  and  for  the  same  purpose  they  are  scantily  covered  with  hair, 
and  that  hair  is  fin^  and  short.  Long  hairs  or  feelers,  termed  the  beard,  are 
superadded  with  the  same  intention.  The  horse  is  guided  and  governed  prin- 
cipally by  the  mouth,  and  therefore  the  lips  are  endowed  with  very  great 
sensibility,  so  that  the  animal  feels  the  slightest  motion  of  the  hand  of  the 
rider  or  driver,  and  seems  to  anticipate  his  very  thoughts.  The  fineness  or 
goodness  of  the  mouth  consists  in  its  exquisite  feeling,  and  that  depends  on  the 
thinness  of  this  membrane. 

The  lips  of  the  horse  should  be  thin,  if  the  beauty  of  the  head  is  regarded  ; 
yet,  although  thin,  they  should  evidently  possess  power,  and  be  strongly  and 
regularly  closed.  A  firm,  compressed  mouth  gives  a  favourable  and  no  deceptive 
idea  of  the  muscular  power  of  the  animal.  Lips  apart  from  each  other  and 
hanging  down,  indicate  weakness  or  old  age,  or  dulness  and  sluggishness. 

The  depth  of  the  mouth,  or  the  distance  from  the  fore-part  to  the  angle  of  the 
lips,  should  be  considerable.  A  short  protuberant  mouth  would  be  a  bad  finish 
to  the  tapering  face  of  the  blood-horse.  More  room  is  likewise  given  for  the 
opening  of  the  nostril,  which  has  been  shown  to  be  an  important  consideration. 
The  bridle  will  not  be  carried  well,  and  the  horse  will  hang  heavy  on  hand,  if 
there  is  not  considerable  depth  of  mouth. 

The  comers  or  angles  of  the  lips  are  frequently  made  sore  or  wounded  by 
the  smallness,  or  shortness,  or  peculiar  twisting  of  the  snaffle,  and  the  unne- 
cessary and  cruel  tightness  of  the  bearing-rein.  This  rein  was  introduced  as 
giving  the  horse  a  grander  appearance  in  harness,  and  placing  the  head  in  that 
position  in  which  the  bit  most  effectually  presses  upon  the  jaw.  Thei-e  is  no 
possibility  of  safely  driving  without  it,  for,  deprived  of  this  control,  many  horses 
would  himg  their  heads  low,  and  be  disposed  every  moment  to  stumble,  and 
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would  defy  all  pulling,  if  they  tried  to  run  away.  There  is,  and  can  be  no 
necessity,  however,  for  using  a  bearing-rcln  so  tight  as  to  cramp  the  muscles  of 
the  head,  or  to  injure  and  excoriate  the  angles  of  the  lips. 

The  following  is  the  opinion  of  Nimiod,  and  to  a  more  competent  judge 
we  could  not  appeal : — ^'^  As  to  the  unirersal  disuse  of  the  bearing-rein  with 
English  horses,  it  can  never  take  place.  The  chaige  against  it  of  cruelty  at 
onee  falls  to  the  ground,  because,  to  make  a  teamwork  together  in  fiist  work, 
every  horse's  head  must  be  as  much  restrained  by  the  coupling-rein  as  it  would 
be  and  is  by  the  bearing-rein.  Its  excellence  consists  in  keeping  horses' 
mouths  fresh— in  enabling  a  coachman  to  indulge  a  horse  with  liberty  of  rein, 
without  letting  him  be  all  abroad,  which  he  would  be  with  his  head  quite  loose, 
and  of  additional  safety  to  the  coach-horse,  as  proved  by  the  fiict  of  either  that 
or  the  crupper  always  giving  way  when  he  falls  down.  There  are,  however, 
teams  in  which  it  may  be  dispensed  with,  and  the  horses  have  an  advantage 
in  their  working  against  hills.  As  to  the  comparison  of  the  road  coach-horses 
on  the  Continent  and  our  own,  let  any  one  examine  the  knees  of  the  French 
diligence  and  post  horses,  which  are  allowed  perfect  liberty  of  head,  and  he 
will  be  convinced  that  the  use  of  the  bearing-rein  does  not  keep  them  on  their 
legs  *.- 

The  mouth  is  injured  much  oftener  than  the  careless  owner  suspects  by 
the  pressure  of  a  sharp  bit.  Not  only  are  the  bars  wounded  and  deeply 
ulcerated,  but  the  lower  jaw,  between  the  tush  and  the  grinders,  is  sometimes 
worn  even  to  the  bone,  and  the  bone  itself  affected,  and  portions  of  it  torn 
away.  It  may  be  necessary  to  liave  a  sharp  bit  for  the  headstrong  and  obsti- 
nate beast ;  yet  if  that  bit  is  severely  and  unjustifiably  called  into  exercise,  the 
animal  may  rear,  and  endanger  himself  and  his  rider.  There  can,  however,  be  no 
occasion  for  a  thousandth  part  of  the  torment  which  the  trappings  of  the  mouth 
often  inilict  on  a  willing  and  docile  servant,  and  which  either  render  the  mouth 
hard,  and  destroy  all  the  pleasure  of  riding,  or  cause  the  horse  to  become  fretful 
or  vicious. 

Small  ulcers  are  sometimes  found  in  various  parts  of  the  mouth,  said  to  be 
produced  by  rusty  bits,  but  oftener  arising  from  contusions  inflicted  by  the  bit, 
or  from  inflammation  of  the  mouth.  If  tlie  curb-bit  is  in  fault,  a  snaffle  or 
Pclham-bit  should  be  used.  If  there  is  inflammation  of  the  mouth,  a  little 
cooling  medicine  may  be  administered ;  and  to  the  ulcers  themselves,  tincture 
of  myrrh,  diluted  with  water,  or  alum  dissolved  in  water,  may  be  applied  with 
advantage. 

THE  BONES  OF  THE  MOUTH. 

The  bones  in,  and  giving  form  to  the  mouth,  are  the  superior  maxillary  or 
upper  jaw  (6,  p.  108,  and  /,  p.  110),  containing  the  grinders;  the  anterior  max« 
illary,  or  lower  part  of  the  upper  jaw  (b.  p.  108,  n,  p.  110,  r,  p.  Ill ),  containing 
the  upper-nippers  or  cutting- teeth ;  the  palatine  bone  (below  8,  p.  Ill),  and  the 
posterior  maxillary  or  under  jaw  (a,  p.  108,  and  v,  p.  Ill),  containing  all  the 
under-teeth. 

*  New  Sporting  Magazine,  vol.  xiii.  p.  99.  and  a  soiirco  of  rerj  great  pain.     It  is  alao 

Tike  author  of  the  **  Euaj  on  Humanity  to  diaadvantageooa  when  the  hotae  ia  going  u|»- 

Brutea,*'  takea  the  same  view  of  the  aubject.  hill,  because  it  prevents  bim  from  throwing 

**  It  is  not,"  says  he,  <*  to  the  extent  that  has  his  whole  weight  into  the  collar.     It  caaoot, 

been  supposed  an  instrument  of  torture.     It  is  however,  be  done  without,  e^iecially  in  the 

absolutely  necessary  in  fast  work,  and  useful  horse  that  ia  once  accustomed  to  it ;  but  the 

on  level  ground.    The  objection  to  it  is  the  poor  animal  needs  not  to  be  ao  tightly  reined." 

tightness  with  which  it  ia  sometimes  applied,  ^-^The  ObHgationand  E»t€niqf  Humaniiff 

and  then  it  ii  a  sad  confinement  to  the  head,  to  Brutet,  by  W.  Vouatt,  p.  149. 
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The  naperior  maxtlkry  ib,  with  the  exception  of  the  lower  jaw,  the  largest 
bone  in  the  fsioe.  It  unites  above  with  the  lachtymal  bone  (t,  p.  110) ;  and, 
more  on  the  side,  with  the  malar  or  cheek  bone,  k  ;  and  a  portion  of  it,  oon- 
dmied  upward,  and  underneath,  enters  into  the  orbit.  Abore,  and  on  the  front 
of  the  face,  it  unites  with  the  bones  of  the  nose,  j\  and  below,  with  the  inferior 
maxiOary ,  n.  That  which  most  deserves  notice  in  it  externally  is  the  ridge  or 
spine,  seen  at  6,  p.  108,  but  better  delineated  in  the  cut  of  the  head,  p.  Ill,  con- 
tinued from  the  base  of  the  zygomatic  arch,  and  across  the  malar  Ixme.  It  and 
the  surface  beneath  serve  to  give  attachment  to  the  masseter  muscle,  concerned, 
almost  as  much  as  the  temporal  one,  in  the  act  of  chewing.  The  di^k  spot  (m, 
p.  110,  and  seen  likewise  at  p.  108)  marks  the  foramen  or  hole,  through  which  a 
bianeh  of  the  Mh  pair  of  nerves  proceeds  to  give  sensibility  to  the  lower  part  of 
the  face.  As  it  approaches  the  teeth,  this  bone  separates  into  two  plates,  and 
these  are  divided  by  l<mg  partitions,  which  contain  and  firmly  )iold  the  upper 
griDdeiB.  The  lower  plate  then  projects  inwards,  and  forms  (/,  p.  1 11 )  the  pria- 
dpal  portion  of  the  roof  of  tlie  mouth,  and  the  floor  of  the  cavity  of  the  nose. 
The  oorrespooding  bone  on  the  other  side  meets  its  fellow  in  the  centre  of  the 
palate.  The  upper  jaw-bone  contains  in  it  large  cavities  besides  those  for 
the  teeth,  and  these  open  into  and  enlarge  the  cavity  of  the  nose.  They  are  con- 
nected with  the  voice,  but  not  with  the  smell,  for  the  eiqMmsion  of  (he  olfactoiy 
or  fi«elH»g  nerve  has  never  been  traced  beyond  the  bones  and  men^ranes  of  the 
proper  cavity  of  the  nose.  The  maxillary  sinuses  are  generally  filled  with 
matter  in  bad  cases  of  glanders. 

Below  these  are  the  anterior  maxillary  bones  (/,  p.  108,  a,  p.  108)^  containing 
the  upper  cutting  teeth,  with  the  tushes  belonging  both  to  the  upper  (oid  anterior 
bones.  These  are  the  bones  to  which  (see  cut, 
p.  ]  11)  the  upper  lip  is  attached.  The  superior 
and  anterior  maxillary  bones  are  separated  in 
animals  with  long  &oea,  like  the  horse,  that, 
by  overla{^ing  each  other,  strength  might  be 


The  palatine  bone  fomu  but  a  very  small 
p<Hrtioa  of  the  palate.  It  surrounds  the  edge  of 
the  communication  between  the  cavity  of  the 
!  and  the  back  parts  of  the  mouth. 


THE  PALATE. 

Adhering  to  a  portion  of  the  three  bones 
just  described,  and  constituting  the  lining  of  the 
roof  of  the  mouth,  is  tho  palate  (/,  p.  Ill), 
composed  of  an  elastic  and  dense  substance 
divided  into  several  ridges  called  Bars.  This 
cut  gives  a  view  of  them. 

It  will  also  point  out  the  bleeding  place,  if 
it  should  occasionally  be  deemed  advisable  to 
abstract  blood  from  the  mouth  ;  or  if  the  horse 
should  be  attacked  with  megrims  on  a  journey, 
and  the  driver,  having  no  lancet,  should  be 
compelled  to  make  use  of  his  knlfe^  the  incision 
should  be  made  between  the  central  and  second 
nippers  on  either  side,  about  an  inch  within  the 
mouth,  and  cutting  through  the  second  bar. 
A  stream  of  blood  will  be  thus  obtained,  which  will  usually  cease  to  flow 
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when  two  or  three  quarts  have  escaped,  or  may  generally  be  arrested  by  the 
application  of  a  sponge  filled  with  cold  water. 

This,  however,  is  a  make-shift  sort  of  bleeding  that  may  be  allowable  on  a 
journey,  and  possibly  in  somo  cases  of  lampas,  but  which  is  decidedly  objection- 
able as  the  usual  mode  of  abstracting  blood.  The  quantity  i?(*ithdrawn  cannot 
be  measured,  the  degree  of  inflammation  cannot  be  ascertained  by  the  manner  in 
which  it  coagulates,  and  there  may  be  difficulty  to  the  operator,  and  annoy- 
ance and  pain  to  the  horse,  in  stopping  the  bleeding. 

This  cut  likewise  depicts  the  appearance  of  the  roof  of  the  mouth  if  the 
bars  were  dissected  off,  and  of  the  numerous  vessels,  arterial  and  venous,  which 
ramify  over  it, 

LAMPAS. 

The  bars  occasionally  swell,  and  rise  to  a  level  with,  and  even  beyond  the 
edge  of,  the  teeth.  They  are  very  sore,  and  the  horse  feeds  badly  on  account  of 
the  pain  he  suffers  from  the  pressure  of  the  food  on  them.  This  is  called  the 
Lampas.  It  may  arise  from  inflammation  of  the  gums,  propagated  to  the  bars, 
when  the  horse  is  shedding  his  teeth — and  young  horses  are  more  subject 
to  it  than  others — or  from  some  slight  febrile  tendency  in  the  constitution 
generally,  as  when  a  young  horse  has  lately  been  taken  up  from  grass,  and  has 
been  over-fed,  or  not  sufficiently  exercised.  At  times  it  appears  in  aged  horses, 
for  the  process  of  growth  in  the  teeth  of  tho  horse  is  continued  during  the  whole 
life  of  the  animaL 

In  the  majority  of  cases  the  swelling  will  soon  subside  without  medical  treat- 
ment ;  or  a  few  mashes,  and  gentle  alteratives,  will  relieve  the  animal.  A  few 
slight  incisions  across  the  bars  with  a  lancet  or  penknife  will  relieve  the  inflamma- 
tion, and  cause  the  swelling  to  subside ;  indeed,  this  scarification  of  the  bars  in 
lampas  will  seldom  do  harm,  although  it  is  fiur  from  being  so  necessary  as  is  sup- 
posed .  The  brutal  custom  of  the  farrier,  who  sears  and  bums  down  the  bars  with  a 
red-hot  iron,  is  most  objectionable.  It  is  torturing  the  horse  to  no  purpose,  and 
rendering  that  part  callous,  on  the  delicate  sensibility  of  which  all  the  pleasure 
and  safety  of  riding  and  driving  depend.  It  may  be  prudent  in  case  of  lampas 
to  examine  the  grinders,  and  more  particularly  the  tushes^  in  order  to  ascertain 
whether  either  of  them  is  making  its  way  through  the  gum.  If  it  is  so,  two  in- 
cisions across  each  other  should  be  made  on  the  tooth,  and  the  horse  will  expe- 
rience immediate  relief. 

THE  LOWER  JAW. 

The  posterior  or  lower  jaw  may  be  considered  as  forming  the  floor  of  the 
mouth,  (a,  p.  108,  or  ti?,  p.  11 1).  The  body  or  lower  part  of  it  contains  the  under 
cutting  teeth  and  the  tushes,  and  at  the  sides  are  two  flat  pieces  of  bone  containing 
the  grinders.  On  the  inside,  and  opposite  to  a,  p.  1 08,  is  a  foramen  or  hole  through 
which  blood-vessels  and  nerves  enter  to  supply  the  teeth,  and  some  of  which  escape 
again  at  another  orifice  on  the  outside,  and  near  the  nippers.  The  branches  arc 
broader  and  thinner,  rounded  at  the  angle  of  the  jaw,  and  terminating  iu  two 
processes.  One,  the  coraooid^  from  its  sharpness  or  supposed  resemblance  to  a 
beak,  passes  under  tho  zygomatic  arch  (see  p.  108) ;  and  the  temporal  musdc, 
arising  from  the  whole  surface  of  the  parietfii  bone  (see  p.  114),  is  inserted  Into 
it,  and  wrapped  round  it ;  and  by  its  action,  principally^  the  jaw  is  moved,  and 
the  food  is  ground.  The  other,  the  condyloid^  or  rounded  process,  is  received  into 
the  glenoid  (shallow)  cavity  of  the  temporal  bone,  at  the  base  of  the  zygomatic 
arch,  and  forms  the  joint  on  which  the  lower  jaw  moves.  This  joint  is  easily 
seen  in  the  cut  at  p.  108;  and  being  placed  so  near  to  the  insertion  of  the  muscle, 
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or  die  oentie  of  motioii,  the  temporal  muscle  most  act  with  very  considerable 
mechanical  disadvantage,  and,  oonseqaently,  must  possess  immense  power. 

This  joint  is  admirably  oontriyed  for  the  purpose  which  the  animal  requires. 
It  will  admit  freely  and  perfectly  of  the  simple  motion  of  a  hinge,  and  that  is 
tiie  action  of  the  jaw  in  nipping  the  herbage  and  seizing  the  com.  But  tiie 
grass,  and  more  particularly  the  com,  must  be  crashed  and  bruised  before  it  is 
fit  for  digesUon.  Simple  champing,  which  is  the  motion  of  the  human  lower 
jaw,  and  that  of  most  beasts  of  prey,  would  very  imperfectly  break  down  the 
com.    It  must  be  put  into  a  mill ;  it  must  be  actually  ground. 

It  u  put  into  the  miU,  and  as  perfect  a  one  as  imagination  can  conceive. 

The  foQowing  cuts  represent  the  glenoid  cavity,  in  a  carnivorous  or  flesh- 
eating,  and  herbivorous  or  grass-eating,  animal,  viz.  the  tiger  and  the  horse :  the 
one  requiring  a  simple  hinge-like  motion  of  the  lower  jaw  to  tear  and  crash  the 
food ;  the  other^a  lateral  or  grinding  motion  to  bring  it  into  a  pulpy  form.  We  first 
examine  this  cavity  in  the  tiger  represented  at  B.  At  the  root  of  the  zygomatic 
pnxsess  D,  is  a  hollow  with  a  ridge  along  the  greater  part  of  the  upper  and  inner 
side  of  it,  atanding  to  a  considerable  height,  and  curling  over  the  cavity.     At  the 


lower  and  opposite  edge  of  the  cavity,  but  on  the  outside,  is  a  sunilar  lidge,  E, 
likewise  rising  abraptly  and  curling  over.  At  C  is  another  and  more  perfect 
ricwof  this  cavity  in  a  different  direction.  The  head  of  the  lower  jaw  is  received 
mto  this  hollow,  and  presses  against  these  ridges,  and  a  partially  surroimded  by 
them,  and  forms  with  them  a  very  strong  joint  where  dislocation  is  scarcely 
possible,  and  the  hinge-like  or  cranching  motion  is  admitted  to  its  fullest  extent ; 
permitting  the  animal  violently  to  seize  his  prey,  to  hold  it  firmly,  and  to  crash 
it  to  pieces ;  but  from  the  extent  and  curling  form  of  the  ridges,  forbidding, 
except  to  a  very  slight  degree,  all  lateral  and  grinding  motion,  and  this,  because 
the  animal  does  not  want  it. 

As  before  mentioned,  the  food  of  the  horse  must  be  ground.  Simple 
bruismg  and  diamping  would  not  sufficiently  comminute  it  for  the  pur- 
poses of  digestion.  We  then  observe  the  different  constraction  of  the 
parts  to  efiRsct  this.  A  gives  the  glenoid  cavity  of  the  horse.  First,  there 
is  the  upper  ridge  assuming  a  rounded  form,  F,  and  therefore  called  the 
maaUnd  process;  and — a  peculiarity  in  the  horse — the  mastoid  process  of 
the  squamous  portion  of  the  temporal  bone :  sufficiently  strong  to  support  the 
pressure  and  action  of  the  lower  jaw  when  cropping  the  food  or  seizing  an 
enemy,  but  not  encircling  the  head  of  that  bone,  and  reaching  only  a  little  way 
along  the  side  of  the  cavity,  where  it  terminates,  having  its  edges  rounded  off 
ao  as  to  admit,  and  to  be  evidently  destined  for,  a  circular  motion  about  it.  At 
the  other  and  lower  edge  of  the  cavity,  and  on  the  outside,  G  is  placed — ^not  a 
curling  ridge  as  in  the  tiger,  but  a  mere  tubercle :  and  for  what  reason  ?  evidently 
to  limit  this  lateral  or  circular  motion — ^to  permit  it  as  far  as  the  necesdtics  of 
the  animal  require  it,  and  then  to  arrest  it.    How  is  this  done  }  Not  suddenly  or 
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abruptly;  but  the  taberde,  of  which  we  ha?e  already  spoken  as  strengthenii^  thia 
portion  of  the  zygomatic  arch,  now  di8charg:mg  another  ofiioe,  has  a  smooth  and 
gradual  ascent  to  it,  up  whidi  the  lower  jaw  may  climb  to  a  certain  extent,  and 
then,  by  degrees,  be  stopped.  We  speak  not  now  of  the  moveable  cartihige  which 
is  placed  in  this  cavity,  and  between  the  bones,  to  render  the  motion  easier  and 
freer.  It  is  found  in  this  joint  in  every  quadruped ;  and  it  is  found  wherever 
motions  are  rapid  and  of  long  continuance. 

So  great  is  the  conformity  between  the  structure  of  tlie  animal  and  liis  desti- 
nation, that  a  tolerable  student  in  comparative  anatomy,  by  a  mere  inspection  of  the 
glenoid  cavity,  would  at  once  determine  whether  the  animal  to  whidi  it  belonged 
was  carnivorous,  and  wanted  no  lateral  motion  of  the  jaw ;  or  omnivorous,  living 
occasionally  on  all  kinds  of  food,  and  requiring  some  degree  of  grinding  motion  ; 
or  herbivorous,  and  needing  the  constant  use  of  this  admirably-constructed  milL 

At  p,  p.  172,  is  represented  the  masteter  muscle,  an  exceedingly  strong  one, 
constituting  the  cheek  of  the  horse — arising  from  the  superior  maxillary  under 
the  ridge  continued  from  the  zygomatic  arch,  and  inserted  into  the  lower  jaw, 
and  particularly  round  the  rough  border  at  the  angle  of  the  jaw.  This  acta 
with  the  temporal  muscle  in  closing  the  jaw,  and  in  giving  the  direct  cutting  or 
champing  motion  of  it. 

Within  the  lower  jaw,  on  either  aide,  and  occupying  the  whole  of  the  hollowed 
portion  of  them,  and  opposite  to  the  masseters,  are  the  pterygoid  muscles,  going 
from  the  jaws  to  bones  more  in  the  centre  of  the  channel,  likewise  dosing  the 
mouth,  and  also,  by  their  alternate  action,  giving  that  grinding  motion  which 
has  been  described. 

The  space  between  the  branches  of  the  lower  jaw,  called  the  ckanwiy  is  (^ 
considerable  consequence.  It  may  be  a  little  too  wide,  and  then  the  ftce  will 
have  a  clumsy  appearance :  but  if  it  is  too  narrow,  the  horse  will  never  be  able 
to  bend  his  head  freely  and  gracefully;  he  will  be  always  pulling  or  boring 
upon  the  hand,  nor  can  he  possibly  be  well  reined  in. 

The  jaws  contain  the  teeth,  which  are  the  millstonea  employed  in  oomminuting 
the  food.  The  mouth  of  the  horse  at  five  years  old  contains  forty  teeth,  viz.  six 
nippers  or  cutting  teeth  in  front,  a  tush  on  each  side,  and  six  molars,  or  grind- 
ing teeth,  above  and  below.  They  are  contained  in  cavities  in  the  upper  and 
lower  jaws^  surrounded  by  bony  partitions,  to  which  they  are  accurately  fitted,  and 
by  which  they  are  firmly  supported.  For  a  little  way  above  these  bony  cavities, 
they  are  surrounded  by  a  hard  substance  called  the  gum,  so  dense,  and  adhenqg 
80  closely  to  the  teeth  and  the  jaws  as  not  to  be  separated  without  very  great 
difficulty — singularly  compact,  that  it  may  not  be  wounded  by  the  hard  or 
sharp  partides  of  the  food,  and  almost  devoid  of  feeling,  for  the  same  pnxpoee. 

Seven  or  eight  months  before  the  foal  is  bom,  the  germs  or  beginnings  of  the 
teeth  are  visible  in  the  cavities  of  the  jaws.  The  tooth  grows,  and  preawa  to 
the  surfaoe  of  the  gum,  and  forces  its  way  through 
it ;  and,  at  the  time  of  birth,  the  first  and  second 
grinders  have  appeared,  laige  compared  with  the 
size  of  the  jaw,  and  seemingly  filling  it  In  the 
course  of  seven  or  eight  days  the  two  central 
nippers  are  seen  as  here  represented.  They  like- 
wise appear  to  be  large,  and  to  fill  the  front  of 
the  mouth ;  although  they  will  afterwards  be  found 
to  be  small,  compared  with  the  permanent  teeth 
that  follow.  In  the  course  of  the  first  month  the 
third  grinder  appears  above  and  bdow,  and,  not  long 
after,  and  generally  before  six  weeks  have  expired, 
another  incisor  above  and  below  will  be  seen  o^  ea^  nde  of  the  two  fint| 
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which  have  now  considerably  grown,  bat  not  aitamed  their  perfect  height. 
This  cat  will  represent  the  appearance  of  the  month 
at  that  time. 

At  two  months^  the  central  nippers  will  hare  reached 
their  natural  level,  and  between  the  second  and  third 
month  the  second  pair  will  have  overtaken  them. 
They  will  then  begin  to  wear  away  a  little,  and  the 
outer  edge,  which  was  at  first  somewhat  raised  and 
sharp,  is  brought  to  a  level  with  the  inner  one,  and 
so  the  month  continues  until  some  time  between  the 
nxth  and  ninth  month,  when  another  nipper  begins  to 
appear  on  each  side  of  the  two  first,  making  six  above 
and  below,  and  oompletmg  the  coIt*s mouth;  after 
which,  the  only  observable  difference,  until  between 
the  second  and  third  year,  is  in  the  wear  of  these  teeth. 

The  term  nipper  is  familiar  to  the  horseman  and  the  &rrier,  and  much 
better  expresses  the  action  of  these  teeth  than  the  word  incisor  or  cutter,  wliich 
is  adc^ted  by  anatomists.  Whoever  has  observed  a  horse  in  the  act  of  brows- 
ing, and  the  twitch  of  the  head  which  accompanies  the  separation  of  each 
portion  of  grass,  will  perceive  that  it  is  nipped  or  torn  rather  than  cut  off. 

These  teeth  are  covered  with  a  polished  and  exceedingly  hard  substance, 
called  the  enamel.  It  spreads  over  that  portion  of  the  teeth  which  appears 
aI»Te  the  gum,  and  not  only  so,  but  as  they  are  to  be  so  much  employed 
in  nipping  the  grass,  and  gathering  up  the  animal  s  food,  and  in  such  employ<- 
ment  even  this  hard  substance  must  be  gradually  worn  away,  a  portion  of 
it,  as  it  passes  over  the  npper  surface  of  the  teeth>  is  bent  inward,  and  sunk 
into  the  body  of  the-  teeth,  and  forms  a  little  pit  in  them.  The  inside  and 
bottom  of  this  pit  being  blackened  by  the  food,  constitutes  the  mark  of  the 
teeth,  by  the  gradual  disappearance  of  which,  in  consequence  of  the  wearing 
down  of  the  edge,  we  are  enabled,  for  several  yean,  to  judge  of  the  age  of  the 


The  colt's  nipping  teeth  are  rounded  in  front,  somewhat  hollow  towards  the 
month,  and  present  at  first  a  cutting  surfiice,  with  the  outer  edge  rising  in  a 
slanting  direction  above  the  inner  edge.  This,  however,  soon  begins  to  wear 
down  until  both  surfaces  are  level,  and  the  marky  which  was  originally  long 
and  narrow,  becomes  shorter,  and  wider,  and  fainter.  At  six  months  the  four 
nippers  are  beginning  to  wear  to  a  level.  The  annexed  cut  will  convey  some 
idea  of  the  appearance  of  the  teeth  at  twelve  months.  The  four  middle 
teeth  are  almost  level,  and  the  comer  ones  becoming  so.  The  mark  in  the 
two  middle  teeth  is  wide  and  faint ;  in  the  two  next 
teeth  it  is  darker,  and  longer,  and  narrower ;  and 
in  the  comer  teeth  it  is  darkest,  and  longest,  and 
narrowest. 

The  back  teeth,  or  grinders,  will  not  guide  us 
far  in  ascertaming  the  age  of  the  animal,  for  we 
cannot  easily  inspect  them;  but  there  are  some 
interesting  particulars  connected  with  them.  The 
foal  is  bom  with  two  grinders  in  each  jaw,  above 
and  below ;  or  they  appear  within  three  or  four 
days  after  the  birth.  Before  the  expiration  of  a 
immth  they  are  succeeded  by  a  third,  more  back- 
ward. The  crowns  of  the  grinders  are  entirely  covered  with  enamel  on  the 
top  and  sides^  but  attrition  soon  wears  it  away  ^m  the  top,  and  there  remains 
a  compound  Bfa&nod  of  alternate  layers  of  crusted  petzaser,  enamel,  and  ivory, 
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which  are  emplcycd  in  grinding  down  the  hardest  portion  of  the  food.    Natiiio 
has,  therefore,  made  an  additional  provision  for  their  strength  and  endurance. 

This  cut  represents  a  grinder  sawed  across.     It  seems  to  ho  a  most  irregular 
and  intricate  structure ;  but  the  explanation  of  it  is  not  difficult.  The  tooth  Is 
formed  and  prepared  in  cavities  within  the  jaw- 
bones.   A  delicate  membranous  bag,  containing  a 
jelly-like  substance,  is  found,  in  the  unborn  animal, 
in  a  little  cell  within  the  jaw-bone.     It  assumes,  by 
degrees,  the  form  of  the  tooth  that  is  to  appear,  and 
then  the  jelly  within  the  membrane  begins  to  change 
to  bony  matter,  and  a  hard  and  beautiful  crystal- 
lization is  formed  on  the  membrane  without,  and  so 
wo  have  the  cutting  tooth  covered  by  its  enamel.     In  the  formation,  how- 
ever, of  each  of  the  grinders  of  the  horse,  there  are  originally  five  membranous 
bags  in  the  upper  jaw,  and  four  in  the  lower,  filled  with  jelly.    This  hy 
degrees  gives  place  to  bony  matter,  which  is  thrown  out  by  little  vessels  pene- 
trating into  it,  and  is  represented  by  the  darker  portions  of  the  cut  with  central 
black  spots.    The  crystallization  of  enamel  can  be  traced  around  each,  and  there 
would  be  five  distinct  bones  or  teeth.    A  third  substance,  however,  is  now 
secreted  (which  is  represented  by  the  white  spaces),  and  is  a  powerful  cement, 
uniting  all  these  dbtinct  bones  into  one  body,  and  making  one  tooth  of  the  five. 
This  being  done,  another  coat  of  enamel  spreads  over  the  sides,  but  not  the  top, 
and  the  tooth  is  completed.     By  no  other  contrivance  could  we  have  the  grind- 
mg  tooth  capable,  without  injury  and  without  wearing,  to  rub  down  the  hay, 
and  oats,  and  beans,  which  constitute  the  stable-food  of  horses. 

The  grinders  in  the  lower  jaw,  having  originally  but  four  of  these  bags  or 
shells,  are  smaller,  and  narrower,  and  more  regular,  than  the  upper  ones. 
They  are  not  placed  horizontally  in  either  jaw ;  but  in  the  lower,  the  higher 
side  is  within,  and  shelving  gradually  outward ;  in  the  upper  jaw  the  higher  side 
is  without,  and  shelving  inward,  and  thus  the  grinding  motion  is  most  advan- 
tageously performed.  There  is  also  an  evident  difference  in  the  appearance  and 
structure  of  each  of  the  grinders,  so  that  a  careful  observer  could  tell  to  which 
jaw  every  one  belonged,  and  what  situation  it  occupied. 

At  the  completion  of  the  first  year,  a  fourth  grinder  usually  comes  up,  and 
the  yearling  has  then,  or  soon  afterwards,  six  nippers,  and  four  grinders  above 
and  below  in  each  jaw,  which,  with  the  alteration  in  the  appearance  of  the  nip- 
pers that  we  have  just  described,  will  enable  us  to  calculate  nearly  the  age  of  the 
foal,  subject  to  some  variations  arising  from  the  period  of  weaning,  and  the 
nature  of  the  food. 

At  the  age  of  one  year  and  a-half,  the  mark 
in  the  central  nippers  will  be  much  shorter  and 
fainter ;  that  in  the  two  other  pairs  will  have 
undergone  an  evident  change,  and  all  the  nippers 
will  be  fiat. 

At  two  years  this  will  be  more  manifest.  The 
accompanying  cut  deserves  attention,  as  giving 
an  accurate  representation  of  the  nippers  in  the 
lower  jaw  of  a  two-years-old  colt. 

About  this  period  a  fifth  grinder  will  appear, 
and  now,  likewise,  will  commence  another  pro- 
cess. The  first  teeth  are  adapted  to  the  size 
and  wants  of  the  young  animaL  They  are  sufficiently  large  to  occupy  and  fill 
the  colt's  jaws ;  but  when  these  bones  have  expanded  with  the  increasing  growth 
of  the  animal,  the  teeth  ore  separated  too  far  from  each  other  to  be  usel^  and 
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another  and  laiger  set  is  required.  Evident  provision  is  made  for  them,  even  be- 
fore the  oolt  18  foaled.  In  cavities  in  the  jaw,  beneath  the  first  and  tempoiaiy 
teetJi,  are  to  be  seen  the  radiments  of  a  second  and  permanent  set.  These  gra- 
dually increase,  some  with  greater  rapidity  than  others,  and,  pressing  upon  the 
roots  or  fismga  of  the  first  teeth,  do  not,  as  would  be  imagined,  force  out  the  former 
anea,  but  the  portion  pressed  upon  gradually  disappears.  It  is  absorbed — taken 
up  and  carried  away,  by  numerous  minute  vessels,  whose  office  it  is  to  get  rid  of 
the  worn-out  or  useless  part  of  the  system.  This  absorption  continues  to  pro- 
ceed as  the  second  teeth  grow  and  press  upwards,  until  the  whole  of  the  fang  is 
gone,  and  the  crown  of  the  tooth,  or  that  part  of  it  which  was  above  the  gum, 
havii^  no  longer  firm  hold,  drops  out,  and  the  second  teeth  appear,  larger  and 
Wronger  and  permanent  In  a  few  instances,  however,  the  second  teeth  do  not 
rise  immediately  under  the  temporary  or  milk  teeth,  but  somewhat  by  their 
side;  and  then,  instead  of  this  gradual  process  of  absorptbn  and  disappearance 
from  the  point  of  the  root  upwards,  the  root  being  compressed  sideways, 
dimmi«iM>g  throughout  its  whole  bulk.  The  crown  of  the  tooth  diminishes  with 
the  root  and  the  whole  is  pushed  out  of  its  place,  to  the  fore  part  of  the  first 
grinder,  and  remains  for  a  considerable  time,  under  the  name  of  a  wolf's  toothy 
cansing  swelling  and  soreness  of  the  gums,  and  frequently  wounding  the  cheeks. 
They  would  be  gradually  quite  absorbed,  but  the  process  might  be  slow  and 
the  annoyance  would  be  great,  and,  therefore,  they  are  extracted. 

The  change  of  the  teeth  commences  in  those  which  earliest  appeared,  and, 
theiefi:>re,  the  front  or  first  grinder  gives  way  at  the  age  of  two  years,  and  is 
Boooeeded  by  a  larger  and  permanent  tooth. 

During  tho  period  between  the  falling  out  of  the  central  milk  nippers,  and 
the  coining  up  of  the  permanent  ones,  the  colt,  having  a  broken  mouth,  may 
find  some  difficulty  in  grazing.  If  he  should  fall  away  considerably  in  condi* 
tion,  he  should  be  fed  with  mashes  and  corn,  or  cut  meat. 

The  next  cut  will  represent  a  three-years-old  mouth.  The  central  teeth  are 
larger  than  the  others,  with  two  grooves  in  the  outer  convex  surface,  and  the 
nuurk  is  long,  narrow,  deep  and  black.  Not  having  yet  attained  their  full 
growth,  they  are  rather  lower  than  the  others.  The  mark  in  the  two  next 
nippers  is  nearly  worn  out,  and  it  is  wearing  away  in  the  comer  nippers. 
Is  it  possible  to  give  this  mouth  to  an  early  two-years-old?  The  ages  of  all 
horses  used  to  be  reckoned  from  May,  but  some  are  foaled  even  so  early  as 
January,  and  being  actually  four  months  over  the  two  years,  if  they  have 
been  well  nursed  and  fed,  and  axe  strong  and  large,  they  may,  with  the  inex- 
perienced, have  an  additicmal  year  put  upon  them.  The  central  nippers  are 
punched  or  drawn  out,  and  the  others  ap- 
pear three  or  four  months  earlier  than 
they  otherwise  would.  In  the  natural 
process,  they  could  only  rise  by  long 
pressing  upon,  and  causing  the  absorption 
of,  the  fint  set.  But  opposition  from 
the  first  set  being  removed,  it  is  easy 
to  imagine  that  their  progress  will  be 
more  rapid.  Three  or  four  months  will 
be  gained  in  the  appearance  of  the  teeth, 
and  these  three  or  four  months  may 
enable  the  breeder  to  term  him  a  late 
colt  of  a  preceding  year.  To  him,  how- 
ever, who  is  accustomed  to  horses,  the 
general  form  of  the  animal — ^the  little  de- 
velopement  of  the  fore-hand— the  continuance  of  the  mark  on  the  next  pair  of 
luppers— its  more  cYid<;nt  ezistenoe  in  the  comer  ones,  some  enlai^emcnt  or 
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irregularity  about  the  gums  from  the  violence  used  in  forcing  out  the  teeth — 
the  small  growth  of  the  first  and  fifth  grinders  and  the  non-appearance  of  the 
sixth  grinder,  which  if  it  is  not  through  the  gum  at  tliree  years  old,  la  swelling 
under  it,  and  prejiaring  to  get  through — any  or  all  of  these  circumstanoesi) 
carefully  attended  to,  will  be  a  sufficient  security  against  deception. 

A  horse  at  three  years  old  ought  to  have  the  central  permanent  nippen 
growing — ^the  other  two  pairs  wasting — six  grinders  in  each  jaw,  above  and 
below — the  first  and  fifth  level  with  the  others,  and  the  sixth  protruding. 
The  sharp  edge  of  the  new  incisors,  altliough  it  could  not  be  well  expressed  in 
the  cut,  will  be  very  evident  when  compared  with  the  neighbouring  teeth. 

As  the  permanent  nippers  wear,  and  continue  to  grow,  a  narrower  portion  of 
the  cone-shaped  tooth  is  exposed  to  the  attrition,  and  they  look  as  if  they  had 
been  compressed,  but  it  is  not  so.  The  maik,  of  course,  gradually  disappears 
as  the  pit  is  worn  away. 

At  tiiree  years  and  a  half,  or  between  that  and  four,  the  next  pair  of  nippen 
will  be  changed,  and  the  mouth  at  that  time  cannot  be  mistaken.  The  central 
nippers  will  have  attained  nearly  their  full  growth.  A  vaeuity  will  be  left  where 
the  second  stood,  or  they  will  begin  to  peep  above  the  gum,  and  the  comer 
ones  will  be  diminished  in  breadth,  worn  down,  and  the  mark  becoming  small 
and  &int.    At  this  period,  likewise,  the  second  pair  of  grinders  will  be  shed. 

Previously  to  this  may  be  the  attempt  of 
the  dealer  to  give  to  his  three-years-old  an 
additional  year,  but  the  fraud  will  be  de« 
tected  by  an  examination  similar  to  that 
which  has  been  already  described. 

At  four  years,  the  central  nippers  will 
be  fully  developed ;  the  sharp  edge  some- 
what worn  off  and  the  mark  shorter,  wider, 
and  fiunter.  The  next  pair  will  be  up, 
but  they  will  be  small,  with  the  mark 
deep,  and  extending  quite  across  them. 
The  comer  nippers  will  be  larger  than  the 
inside  ones  yet  smaller  than  they  were, 
and  flat,  and  the  mark  nearly  effiused.  The 
fldxth  grinder  will  have  risen  to  a  level  with  the  others,  and  the  toshes  wiU 
begin  to  appear. 

Now,  more  than  at  any  other  time,  will  the  dealer  be  anxious  to  put  an  addi- 
tional year  upon  the  animal,  for  the  difiterence  between  a  four-years-old  colt,  and 
a  five-years-old  horse,  in  strength,  utility,  and  value,  is  very  great ;  but,  the 
want  of  wear  in  the  other  nippers — ^the  small  size  of  the  comer  ones — ^the  little 
growth  of  the  tush— the  smallness  of  the  second  grinder— the  low  fore-hand 
•—the  legginess  of  the  colt,  and  the  thickness  and  little  depth  of  the  mouth, 
will,  to  the  man  of  common  experience  among  horses,  at  once  detect  the  cheat. 
The  tushes  (see  p.  192)  are  four  in  number,  two  in  each  jaw,  situated 
between  the  nippers  and  the  grmders— much  nearer  to  the  former  than  the  latter, 
and  nearer  in  the  lower  jaw  than  in  the  upper,  but  this  distance  increasing  in 
both  jaws  vrith  the  age  of  the  animal.  In  £diape  it  somewliat  resembles  a  cone  ; 
it  protradee  about  an  inch  from  the  gum,  and  has  its  extremity  sharp-pointed 
and  curved.  At  the  age  now  under  consideration,  the  tushes  are  almost 
peculiar  to  the  horse,  and  castration  does  not  appear  to  prevent  or  retard  their 
development.  All  mares,  however,  have  the  germs  of  them  in  the  chambers  of 
the  jaw,  and  they  appear  externally  in  the  majority  of  old  mares.  Their  use  is 
not  evident.  Perhaps  in  the  wild  state  of  the  animal  they  are  weapons  of 
offence,  and  he  is  enabled  by  them  more  firmly  to  seize,  and  more  deeply  wound 
his  enemy. 

\ 
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The  breeder  often  attemptB  to  hasten  the  appearance  of  the  tnah,  and  he  cuts 
deeply  through  the  gum  to  remove  the  opposition  which  that  would  afford. 
To  a  little  extent  he  sacceeds.  He  may  poaBibly  gain  a  few  weeks,  but  not 
more.  After  all,  there  ia  much  uncertainty  as  to  the  appeamnoe  of  the  tush, 
and  it  may  Tary  firom  the  fourth  year  to  four  years  and  six  months.  It  belongs, 
in  the  upper  jaw,  both  to  the  inferior  and  superior  maxiUary  bones  (see  n. 
p.  110) ;  for,  while  its  fimg  is  deeply  imbedded  in  the  inferior  maxillary,  the 
tooth  penetrates  the  process  of  the  superior  maxillary  at  the  union  of  those  bones. 
At  four  years  and  a  half,  or  between  that  and  five,  the  last  important  change 
takes  place  in  the  mouth  of  the  horse.  The  comer  nippers  axe  shed,  and  the 
permanent  ones  begin  to  appear.  The  o^itral  nippers  axe  considerably  worn, 
and  the  next  pair  are  commencing  to  show  marks  of  usage.  The  tush  has  now 
^otruded,  and  is  generally  a  fiill  half*inch  in  height ;  externally  it  lias  a  rounded 
prominence,  with  a  groove  on  either  mde,  and  it  is  evidently  hollowed  within. 
The  reader  needs  not  to  be  told  that  after  the  rising  of  the  comer  nipper  the 
animal  changes  its  name— the  colt  becomes  a  horse,  and  the  filly  a  maze. 

At  five  yean  the  horse's  mouth  is  almost  perfect.  The  oomor  nippers  axe 
quite  up,  with  the  long  deep  mark  irregular  on  the  inside ;  and  the  other 
nippers  bearing  evident  tokens  of  increaring 
wearing.  The  tush  is  much  grown — ^the 
grooves  have  almost  or  quite  disappeared, 
and  the  outer  surface  is  regularly  convex. 
It  is  still  as  concave  within,  and  with  the 
edge  nearly  as  sharp,  as  it  was  six  months  | 
before.  The  sixth  molar  is  quite  up,  and  the  | 
third  molar  is  wanting.  This  last  circum- 
stance, if  the  general  appearance  of  the 
animal,  and  particularly  Mb  forehand  and 
the  wearing  oi  the  centre  nippers,  and  the 
growth  and  shape  of  the  tushes,  are  likewise 
carefully  attended  to,  will  prevent  deception, 
if  a  late  four-yeara-old  is  attempted  to  be  substituted  for  a  five.  The  nippers 
may  be  brought  up  a  few  months  before  their  time,  and  the  tushes  a  few  weeks, 
but  the  grinder  is  with  difficulty  displaced.  The  three  last  grinders  and  the 
tuflhes  are  never  shed. 

At  six  years  the  mark  on  the  central  nippers  is  worn  out.    There  will  still 
be  a  difference  of  colour  in  the  centre  of  the  tooth.     The  cement  filling  the 

hole,  made  by  the  dipping  in  of  the 
enamel,  will  present  a  browner  hue 
than  the  other  part  of  the  tooth,  and 
it  will  be  evidently  surrounded  by  an 
edge  of  enamel,  and  there  will  even 
remain  a  little  depression  in  the  centre, 
and  also  a  depression  round  the  case 
of  enamel :  but  the  deep  hole  in  the 
centre  of  the  teeth,  with  the  blackened 
surface  which  it  presents,  and  the 
elevated  edge  of  enamel,  will  have 
disappeared.  Persons  not  much  accus- 
tomed to  horses  have  been  puzzled 
here.  They  expected  to  find  a  plain 
surface  of  a  uniform  colour,  and  knew  not  what  conclusion  to  draw  when 
there  was  both  disoolouration  and  irregularity. 
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In  the  next  incisors  the  mark  is  shorter,  hroader,  and  fiiinter;  and  in  tlie 
comer  teeth  the  edges  of  the  enamel  ore  more  regular,  and  the  surface  is 
evidently  worn.  The  tush  has  attained  its  full  growth,  being  nearly  or  quite 
an  inch  in  length ;  oonyex  outward,  concave  within ;  tending  to  a  point,  and 
the  extremity  somewhat  curved.  The  third  grinder  is  fiurly  up ;  and  all  the 
grinders  are  level. 

The  horse  may  now  be  said  to  have  a  perfect  mouth.  All  the  teeth  are  pro. 
duced,  fully  grown,  and  have  hitherto  sustained  no  material  injury.  During 
these  important  changes  of  the  teeth,  the  animal  has  suffered  less  than 
could  be  supposed  possible.  In  children,  the  period  of  teething  h  fraught 
with  danger.  Dogs  are  subject  to  convulsions,  and  hundreds  of  them  die,  from. 
the  irritation  caused  by  the  cutting  or  shedding  of  their  teeth;  but  the  horse 
appears  to  feel  little  inconvenience.  The  gums  and  palate  are  occasionally 
somewhat  hot  and  swollen;  but  the 
slightest  scarification  will  remove  this. 
The  teeth  of  the  horse  are  more  neces- 
sary to  him  than  those  of  the  other 
animals  are  to  them.  The  child  may 
be  fed,  and  the  dog  will  bolt  his  food ; 
but  that  of  the  horse  must  be  well 
ground  down,  or  the  nutriment  cannot 
be  extracted  from  it. 

At  seven  years,  the  mark,  in  the  way 
in  which  we  have  described  it,  is  worn 
out  in  the  four  centra^  nippers,  and 
fifist  wearing  away  in  the  comer  teetli; 
the  tush  also  is  beginning  to  be  altered. 
It  is  rounded  at  the  point ;  rounded  at  the  edges ;  still  round  without ;  and 
beginning  to  get  round  inside. 

At  eight  years  old,  the  tush  is  rounder  in  every  way ;  the  maik  is  gone 
from  all  the  bottom  nippers,  and  it  may  almost  be  said  to  be  out  of  the 
mouth.  There  is  nothing  remaining  in  the  bottom  nippers  that  can  afterwards 
dearly  show  the  age  of  the  horse,  or  justify  the  most  experienced  ft«MiriifM»r  in 
giving  a  positive  opinion. 

Dislionest  dealers  have  been  said  to  resort  to  a  method  of  prolonging  the 
mark  in  the  lower  nippers.  It  is  called  bUhoping^  from  the  name  of  the 
scoundrel  who  invented  it  The  horse  of  eight  or  nine  yeara  old  is  thrown,  and 
with  an  engraver's  tool  a  hole  is  dug  in  the  now  almost  plain  surface  of  the  corner 

teeth,  and  in  shape  and  depth  resem- 
bling the  mark  in  a  seven-years-old 
horse.  The  hole  is  then  burned  with 
a  heated  iron,  and  a  permanent  black 
stain  is  left.  The  next  pair  of  nippeis 
are  sometimes  lightly  touched.  An 
ignorant  man  would  be  veiy  easily 
imposed  on  by  this  trick :  but  the 
irregular  appearance  of  the  cavity*- 
the  diffusion  of  the  black  stain  around 
the  tushes,  the  sharpened  edges  and 
concave  inner  surface  of  which  can 
never  be  given  again — the  marks 
on  the  upper  nippers,  together  with 
the  general  conformation  of  the  horse,  can  never  deceive  the  careful 
examiner. 


\ 
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Horsemen,  after  the  animal  is  eight  years  old,  are  accustomed  to  look  to  the 
nippers  in  tiie  upper  jaw,  and  some  conclusion  has  heen  drawn  from  the 
appearances  which  they  present.  It  cannot  be  doubted  that  the  mark  remams 
in  them  some  years  after  it  has  been  obliterated  from  the  nippers  in  the  lower 
jaw;  because  the  hard  substance,  or  kind  of  cement,  by  which  the  pit  or  funnel  in 
the  centre  of  the  tooth  ia  occupied,  does  not  reach  so  high,  and  there  is  a  greater 
depth  of  tooth  to  be  worn  away  in  order  to  come  at  it.  To  this  it  may  be  added, 
that  the  upper  nippers  are  not  so  much  exposed  to  friction  and  wear  as  the 
mder.  The  lower  jaw  alone  is  moved,  and  pressed  forcibly  upon  the  food :  the 
Qpptf  jaw  is  without  motion,  and  has  only  to  resiBt  that  pressure. 

There  are  various  opinions  as  to  the  intervals  between  the  disappearance  of 
the  marks  from  the  different  cutting-teeth  in  the  upper  jaw.  Some  have 
averaged  it  at  two  years,  and  others  at  one.  The  author  is  inclined  to  adopt  the 
latter  opinion,  and  then  the  age  will  be  thus  determined :  at  nine  years  the 
mark  will  be  worn  out  from  the  middle  nippers — ^from  the  next  pair  at  ten,  and 
from  all  the  upper  nippers  at  eleven.  During  these  periods  tlie  tush  ia  like* 
wise  undeigoing  a  manifest  change — it  is  blunter,  iJiorter,  and  rounder.  In 
what  degree  tlus  takes  place  in  the  different  periods,  long  and  most  &vourable 
opportunities  for  observation  can  alone  enable  the  horseman  to  decide. 

The  tushes  are  exposed  to  but  little  wear  and  tear.  The  friction  against 
them  must  be  slight,  proceeding  only  from  the  passage  of  the  food  over  them, 
and  from  the  motion  of  the  tongue,  or  from  the  bit ;  and  their  alteration  of 
form,  although  generally  as  we  have  described  it,  is  frequently  uncertain.  The 
tush  will  sometimes  be  blunt  at  eight ;  at  other  times  it  will  remain  pointed  at 
eighteen.  The  upper  tush,  although  the  latest  in  appearing,  is  soonest  worn 
away. 

Are  there  any  circumstances  to  guide  our  judgment  after  this?  There  are 
those  which  will  prepare  us  to  guess  at  the  age  of  the  horse,  or  to  approach 
within  a  few  years  of  it,  until  he  becomes  very  old ;  but  there  are  none  which 
will  enable  us  accurately  to  determine  the  question,  and  the  indications  of 
age  must  now  be  taken  from  the  shape  of  the  upper  surfieuse  of  the  nippers. 
At  eight,  they  are  all  oval,  the  length  of  the  ovd  running  across  from  tooth 
to  tooth ;  but  as  the  horse  gets  older  the  teeth  dimimsh  in  size,  and  this  commen- 
ciiig  in  their  width,  and  not  in  their  thickness.  They  become  a  little  apart  from 
each  other,  and  their  surfaces  are  rounded.  At  nine,  the  centre  nippers  are 
evidently  so ;  at  ten,  the  others  begin  to  have  the  oval  shortened.  At  eleven, 
the  second  pair  of  nippers  are  quite  rounded ;  and  at  thirteen  the  comer  ones 
have  that  appearance.  At  fourteen,  the  fistces  of  the  central  nippers  become 
somewhat  triangular.  At  seventeen,  they  are  all  so.  At  nineteen,  the  angles 
begin  to  wear  off,  and  the  central  teeth  are  again  oval,  but  in  a  reversed  direc- 
tion, viz.,  from  outward,  inward ;  and  at  twenty-one  they  all  wear  this  form. 
This  is  the  opinion  of  some  Continental  veterinary  surgeons^  and  Mr.  Percivall 
first  presented  them  to  us  in  an  English  dress. 

It  would  be  folly  to  expect  perfect  accuracy  at  this  advanced  age  of  the 
horse,  when  we  are  bound  to  confess  that  the  rules  which  we  have  had  down 
for  determining  this  matter  at  an  earlier  period,  although  they  are  recognised 
by  horsemen  generally  and  referred  to  in  courts  of  justice,  will  not  guide  us  in 
every  case.  Stabled  horses  have  the  mark  sooner  worn  out  than  those  that  are 
at  grass;  and  a  crib-biter  may  deceive  the  best  judge  by  one  or  two  years. 
The  age  of  the  horse,  likewise,  being  formerly  calculated  from  the  1st  of  May, 
it  was  exceedingly  difficult,  or  almost  impossible,  to  determine  whether  the  animal 
was  a  late  fool  of  one  year  or  an  early  one  of  the  next.  At  nine  or  ten,  the  bars 
of  the  mouth  become  less  prominent,  and  their  regular  diminution  will  designate 
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increasing  age.  At  eleven  or  twelve,  the  lower  nippers  change  their  original 
upright  direction,  and  project  forward  or  horizontally,  and  become  of  a  yellow 
colour.  They  are  yellow,  because  the  teeth  must  grow  in  order  to  answer  to  their 
wear  and  tear ;  but  the  enamel  which  covered  their  surfiice  when  they  were 
first  produced  cannot  be  repaired^  and  that  which  wears  this  yellow  colour  in 
old  age  is  the  part  which  in  youth  was  in  the  socket,  and  therefore  destitute  of 


The  general  indications  of  old  age,  independent  of  the  teeth,  are,  deepening^ 
of  the  hollows  over  the  eyes ;  grey  hairs,  and  particularly  over  the  eyes  and 
about  the  muzzle ;  thinness  and  hanging  down  of  the  lips ;  sharpness  of  the 
withers ;  sinking  of  the  back ;  lengthening  of  the  quarters ;  and  the  disappear- 
ance of  windgalls,  spavins,  and  tumours  of  every  khid. 

Of  the  natural  age  of  the  horse  we  should  form  a  very  erroneous  estimate 
from  the  early  period  at  which  he  is  now  worn  out  and  destroyed.  Mr.  Blaine 
speaks  of  a  gentleman  who  had  three  horses  that  died  at  the  ages  of  thirty- 
fLYCy  thirty-seven,  and  thirty-nine.  Mr.  Cully  mentions  one  that  received  a 
ball  in  his  neck,  at  the  battle  of  Preston,  in  1715,  and  which  was  extracted  at 
his  death,  in  1758 ;  and  Mr.  PercivaU  gives  an  account  ci  a  baige-horse  that 
died  in  his  oxty-second  year. 

There  cannot  be  a  severer  satire  on  the  English  nation  than  this,  that,  from 
the  absurd  practice  of  running  our  race-horses  at  two  and  three  years  old,  and 
working  others,  in  various  ways,  long  before  their  limbs  are  knit  or  their  strength 
developed,  and  cruelly  exacting  from  them  services  far  beyond  thdr  powers, 
their  age  does  not  average  a  sixth  part  of  that  of  the  last-mentioned  horse. 
The  scientific  author  of  the  ^'Animal  Kingdom*  declares,  that  *^  it  may  be 
safely  asserted,  that  more  horses  are  consumed  in  England,  in  every  ten  years, 
than  in  any  other  country  in  the  world  in  ten  times  that  period,  except  those 
which  perish  in  war." 

This  a£fair  has,  with  the  English,  been  too  long  considered  as  one  of  mere 
profit  and  loss ;  and  it  has  been  thought  to  be  cheaper  to  bring  the  young 
horse  early  into  work,  and  prematurely  to  exhaust  his  strength,  than  to 
maintain  him  for  a  long  period,  and  at  a  considerable  expense,  almost  uaekss. 
The  matter  requires  much  conaderation,  and  much  reformation  too. 

DISEASES  OP  THE  TEETH. 

Of  the  diseases  of  the  teeth  in  the  horse  we  know  little.  Carious  or  hollow 
teeth  are  occasionally  but  not  often  seen ;  but  the  edges  of  the  giindera,  from 
the  wearing  off  of  the  enamel  or  the  irregular  growth  of  the  teeth,  become 
rough,  and  wound  the  inside  of  the  check ;  it  is  then  necessary  to  adopt  a  sum- 
mary but  effectual  method  of  cure,  namely,  to  rasp  them  smooth.  Many  bad 
ulcers  have  been  produced  in  the  mouth  by  the  neglect  of  this. 

The  teeth  sometimes  grow  irregularly  in  length,  and  tliis  is  particularly  the 
ease  with  the  grinders,  from  not  being  in  exact  opposition  to  each  other  when 
the  mouth  is  shut.  The  growth  of  the  teeth  still  gomg  on,  and  there  being  no 
mechanical  oppoution  to  it,  one  of  the  back  teeth,  or  a  portion  of  one  of  them, 
shoots  up  considerably  above  the  others.  Sometimes  it  penetrates  the  bars 
above,  and  causes  soreness  and  ulceration ;  at  other  times  it  interferes  partially, 
or  altogether,  with  tlie  grinding  motion  of  tlie  jaws,  and  the  animal  pines  away 
without  the  cause  being  suspected.  Here  the  saw  should  be  used,  and  the  pro- 
jecting portion  reduced  to  a  level  with  the  other  teeth.  The  horse  that  has 
once  been  subjected  to  this  operation  should  afterwards  be  fr-equently  examined, 
and  eq>ecially  if  he  loses  condition :  and,  indeed,  eveiy  horse  that  gets  thin  or 
out  of  condition,  without  fever,  or  other  apparent  cause,  should  have  his  teeth 
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Bud  raoath  CBTCfoIly  examined,  and  especially  i£^  without  any  indication  of  sore 
thioat,  he  q[iiid8— partly  che¥rmg  and  then  dropping — ^his  food,  or  if  he  holds 
hk  head  soBsewhat  on  one  side,  while  he  eats,  in  order  to  get  the  food  between 
the  outer  edges  of  the  teeth.  A  horse  that  has  once  had  very  inegnlar  teeth  is 
materially  lessened  in  value,  for,  although  they  may  be  sawn  down  as  carefully 
as  poesible,  they  will  project  again  at  no  great  distance  of  time.  Such  a  horse 
is  to  all  intents  and  purposes  unsound.  In  order  to  be  fit  for  serrice,  he  should 
be  in  possession  of  his  full  natural  powers,  and  these  powers  cannot  be  sus- 
tained without  perfect  nutrition,  and  nutrition  would  be  rendered  sadly  imper- 
fect by  any  defect  in  the  operation  of  mastication.  Not  only  do  some  diseases 
of  the  teeth  render  the  act  of  mastication  difficult  and  troublesome,  but,  from 
the  food  acquiring  a  fcetid  odour  during  its  detention  in  the  mouth,  the  horse 
acquires  a  distaste  fbr  aliment  altogether. 

Tb»  continuance  of  a  carious  tooth  often  produces  disease  of  the  neighbouring 
ones^  and  of  the  jaw  itself.  It  should  therefore  be  removed,  as  soon  as  its  real 
slate  is  evident.  Dreadful  cases  of  fungus  hssmatodes  have  arisen  from  the 
irritation  caused  by  a  carious  tooth. 

The  mode  of  extracting  the  teeth  requires  much  reformation.  The  hammer 
and  the  punch  should  never  be  had  recourse  to.  The  keyed  instrument  of 
the  human  subject,  but  on  a  larger  scale,  is  the  only  one  that  should  be 
permitted. 

This  is  the  proper  place  to  speak  more  at  length  of  the  effect  of  dentition  on 
the  system  generally.  Horsemen  in  general  think  too  lightly  of  it,  and  they 
scarcely  dream  of  the  animal  suffering  to  any  considerable  degree,  or  absolute 
Ulnefls  being  produced ;  yet  he  who  has  to  do  with  young  horses  will  occasionally 
discover  a  considerable  degree  of  febrile  affection,  which  he  can  refer  to  thiis 
cause  alone.  Fever,  cough,  catarrhal  afiections  generally,  disease  of  the  eyes, 
cutaneous  affections,  diarrhoea,  dysentery,  loss  of  appetite,  and  general  derange- 
ment^ will  frequently  be  traced  by  the  careful  observer  to  ihitation  from 
teething. 

It  is  a  rule  scarcely  admitting  of  the  slightest  deviation,  that,  when 
young  horses  are  labouring  imder  any  febrile  affection,  the  mouth  should  be 
examined,  and  if  the  tushes  are  prominent  and  pushing  agamst  the  gums, 
a  crucial  incision  should  be  made  across  them.  **  In  this  way,"  says  Mr. 
Perdvall,  *^  I  have  seen  catarrhal  and  bronchial  inflammations  abated,  coughs 
relieved,  lymphatic  and  other  glandular  tumours  about  the  head  reduced,  cuta- 
neous eruptions  got  rid  of,  deranged  bowels  restored  to  order,  appetite  returned, 
and  lost  condition  repaired  *•" 

THE  TONGUE. 

The  tongue  is  the  organ  of  taste.  It  is  also  employed  in  disposmg  the  food 
for  being  ground  between  the  teeth,  and  afterwards  collectmg  it  together,  and 
conveying  it  to  the  back  part  of  the  mouth,  in  order  to  be  swallowed.  It  is  like- 
wise the  main  instrument  in  deglutition,  and  the  canal  through  which  the  water 
passes  in  the  act  of  drinking.  The  root  of  it  is  firmly  fixed  at  the  bottom  of 
the  mouth  by  a  variety  of  muscles ;  the  fore  part  is  loose  in  the  mouth.  It  is 
covered  by  a  continuation  of  the  membrane  that  lines  the  mouth,  and  which, 
doubling  beneath,  and  confining  the  motions  of  the  tongue,  is  called  its /r^enum, 
or  bridle.  On  the  back  of  the  tongue,  this  membrane  is  thickened  and  rough- 
ened, and  is  covered  with  numerous  conical  papilUe^  or  little  eminences,  on 
whidi  the  fibres  of  a  branch  of  the  fifth  pair  of  nerves  expand,  communicating 
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the  sense  of  taste.  The  various  motions  of  the  tongno  axe  accomplished  by 
means  of  the  ninth  pair  of  nerves.  Tlio  substance  of  the  tongue  is  oomposocl  of 
muscular  fibres,  with  much  &tty  matter  interposed  between  them,  and  which 
gives  to  this  organ  its  peculiar  softness. 

DISEASES  OP  THE  TONGUE. 

The  tongue  is  sometimes  exposed  to  injury  from  cai'elessness  or  violence  in 
the  act  of  drenching  or  administering  a  ball,  it  being  pressed  against  and  cut 
by  the  edges  of  the  grinders.  A  little  diluted  tincture  of  myrrh,  or  alum  dis- 
solved in  water,  or  even  nature  unassisted,  will  speedily  heal  the  wound.  The 
horse  will  sometimes  bite  his  tongue,  most  frequently  in  his  sleep.  If  the  in« 
jury  is  trifling,  it  requires  little  care ;  but,  in  some  instances,  a  portion  of  tho 
tongue  has  been  deeply  lacerated  or  bitten  off.  The  aaaistance  of  a  yeteiinaiy 
practitioner  is  here  required. 

There  are  some  interesting  accounts  of  tlie  results  of  this  lesion.  Mr.  Dickens 
of  Kimbolton  found  a  portion  of  the  tongue  of  a  mare,  extending  as  fieur  as 
the  frasuulum  beneath,  lying  in  the  manger  in  a  strangely  lacerated  condition, 
and  fast  approaching  to  decomposition.  He  had  her  cast,  and,  excising  all  the 
imhealthy  portions,  he  dressed  the  wound  with  chloride  of  soda  and  tincture  of 
myrrh.  In  less  than  a  week  the  laceration  was  nearly  healed,  and,  soon  after* 
wards,  she  could  eat  with  very  little  difficulty,  and  keep  heisclf  in  good  condition 
The  injury  was  proved  to  have  been  inflicted  by  a  brutal  horBebzeaker,  in  xevengo 
for  some  slight  affront  *. 

A  curious  case  is  recorded  in  the  Memoirs  of  the  Society  of  Calvados.  A 
horse  was  difficult  to  groom.  The  soldier  who  had  the  care  of  him,  in  order 
the  better  to  manage  him,  fixed  iu  his  mouth  and  on  his  tongue  a  strong  chain 
of  iron,  deeply  serrated,  while  another  man  gave  to  this  chain  a  terrible  jerk 
whenever  the  horse  was  disposed  to  be  rebellious.  The  animal,  under  sudi 
torture,  became  unmanageable,  and  the  man  who  held  the  chain  sawing  away 
with  all  his  strength,  the  tongue  was  completely  cut  off  at  the  point  which 
separates  its  base  from  the  free  portion  of  it.  The  wound  healed  &vour« 
ably,  and  ho  was  soon  able  to  manage  a  mash.  After  that  some  hay  was 
given  to  him  in  smaU  quantities.  He  took  it  and  formed  it  into  a  khid  of 
pellet  with  his  lips,  and  then,  pressing  it  against  the  bottom  of  his  manger,  he 
gradually  forced  it  sufficiently  back  into  tiie  mouth  to  be  enabled  to  seise  it 
with  his  grinders. 

Another  hoise  came  to  an  untimely  end  in  a  singular  way.  He  had  scarcely 
eaten  anything  for  three  weeks.  He  seemed  to  he  unable  to  swallow.  The 
channel  beneath  the  lower  jaw  had  much  enlargement  about  it.  There  was 
not  any  known  cause  for  tlus,  nor  any  account  of  violence  done  to  the  tongue. 
At  lei^gth  a  tumour  appeared  under  the  jaw.  Mr.  Young  of  Muirhead  punc- 
tured it,  and  a  considerable  quantity  of  purulent  matter  escaped.  The  horso 
could  drink  his  gruel  after  this,  but  not  take  any  solid  food.  A  week  afterwards 
he  was  found  dc»d.  Upon  sepai-ating  the  head  from  the  trunk,  and  cutting 
transversely  upon  the  tongue,  nearly  opposite  to  the  second  grinder,  a  needle 
was  found  lying  longitudinally,  and  which  had  penetrated  firom  the  side  to  the 
inferior  portion  of  the  tongue.  It  was  an  inch  and  a  quarter  in  length,  and  the 
neighbouring  substance  was  in  a  state  of  gangrene. 

Vesicles  will  sometimes  appear  along  the  under  side  of  the  tongue,  which 
will  increase  to  a  considerable  sise.  The  tongue  itself  will  be  mudi  enlaiged, 
tho  animal  will  be  unable  to  swallow,  and  a  great  quantity  of  ropy  saliva  will 

e  Yetciinarian,  vol.  ti.,  p.  22. 
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driTel  from  the  month.  This  disease  often  exists  irithout  the  nature  of  it 
being  suspected.  If  the  mouth  is  opened,  one  hrge  bhidder,  or  a  succession  of 
bladders,  of  a  purple  hue,  will  he  seen  extending  along  the  whole  of  the  under 
side  of  ^e  tongue.  If  they  are  lanced  freely  and  deeply,  from  end  to  end, 
the  swelling  will  veiy  rapidly  abate,  and  any  little  feyer  that  remains  may 
be  subdued  by  oooling  medicine.  The  cause  of  this  disease  is  not  clearly 
known* 

THE  SAUVARY  GLANDS. 

In  order  that  the  food  may  be  properly  comminuted  preparatoiy  to  dig08« 
tkm,  it  is  necessary  that  it  should  be  preyiously  moistened.  The  food  of  the 
stabled  horse,  however,  is  dry,  and  his  meal  is  generally  concluded  without  any 
fluid  being  ofiered  to  him.  Nature  has  made  a  proYision  for  this.  She  has 
piaeed  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  mouth  rarious  glands  to  secrete,  and  that 
plentifully,  a  limpid  fluid,  somewhat  saline  to  the  taste.  This  fluid  is  conveyed 
from  the  ^ands  into  the  mouth,  by  various  ducts,  in  the  act  of  chewing,  and, 
being  mixed  with  the  food,  renders  it  more  easily  ground,  more  easily  passed 
afterwards  into  the  stomach,  and  better  fitted  for  digestion. 

The  principal  of  these  is  the  parotid  gland  (see  cut,  p.  173),  It  is  placed 
in  the  hollow  which  extends  from  the  root  of  the  ear  to  the  angle  of  the  lower 
jaw.  A  portion  of  it,  9,  is  represented  as  turned  up,  to  show  the  situation  of 
the  blood-vessels  underneath.  In  almost  every  case  of  cold  connected  with 
sore  throat  an  ^hugement  of  the  parotid  gland  is  evident  to  the  feeling, 
and  even  to  the  eye.  It  is  composed  of  numerous  small  glands  connected 
together,  and  a  minute  tube  proceeding  from  eacli,  to  carry  away  the  secreted 
fluid.  These  tubes  unite  in  one  common  duct.  At  the  letter  u^  the  parotid 
duct  is  seen  to  pass  under  the  angle  of  the  lower  jaw,  together  with  the 
Bobmaxillflry  artery,  and  a  branch  of  the  jugular  vein,  and  they  come  out  again 
at  10.  At  r,  the  duct  is  seen  separated  from  the  other  vessels,  climbing  up  the 
eheek,  and  piercing  it  to  dischaige  its  contents  into  the  mouth,  opposite  to  the 
second  grinder.  The  quantity  of  fluid  thus  poured  into  the  mouth  from  each 
of  the  parotid  glands  amounts  to  a  pint  and  a  half  in  an  hour,  during  the  action 
of  mastication;  and,  sometimes,  when  the  duct  has  been  accidentally  opened,  it 
has  spirted  out  to  the  distance  of  several  feet. 

The  parotid  gland  sympathises  with  every  inflammatory  affection  of  the 
upper  part  of  the  throat,  and  therefore  it  la  found  swollen,  hot,  and  tender,  in 
ahnost  every  catarrh  or  cold.  The  catarrh  is  to  be  treated  in  the  usual  way  ; 
while  a  stimulating  application,  almost  amounting  to  a  blister,  well  rubbed  over 
the  gland,  will  best  subdue  the  Inflammation  of  that  body. 

In  bad  strangles,  and,  sometimes,  in  violent  cold,  this  gland  will  be  much 
enlarged  and  ulcerated,  or  an  obstruction  will  take  place  in  some  part  of  the  duct, 
and  the  accumulating  fluid  will  burst  the  vessel,  and  a  fistulous  ulcer  be  formed 
that  will  be  very  difficult  to  heal.  A  veterinary  surgeon  alone  will  be  com- 
petent to  the  treatment  of  either  case ;  and  the  principle  by  which  he  will  be 
guided,  will  be  to  heal  the  abscess  in  the  gland  as  speedily  as  he  can,  and,  pro- 
bably, by  the  application  of  the  heated  iron :  or,  if  the  ulcer  is  in  the  duct» 
either  to  restore  the  passage  through  the  duct,  or  to  form  a  new  one,  or  to  cut 
oflf  the  flow  of  the  saliva  by  the  destruction  of  the  gland. 

A  second  source  of  the  saliva  is  from  the  mbmamllary  glands,  or  the  glands 
under  the  jaw.  One  of  them  is  represented  at  s,  p.  173.  The  submaxillary 
glands  occupy  the  space  underneath  and  between  the  sides  of  the  lower  jaw, 
and  consist  of  numerous  small  bodies,  each  with  its  proper  duct,  uniting  to- 
gether, and  forming  on  each  side  a  common  duct  or  vessel  that  pierces  through 
the  muscles  at  the  root  of  the  tongue,  and  opens  in  little  projections,  or  heads, 
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upon  ihofranumy  or  bridle  of  the  tongue,  about  an  inch  and  a  half  from  tho 
front  teeth.  When  the  horse  has  catarrh  or  cold,  these  glands,  like  the  parotid 
gland,  enlaigo.  This  is  often  to  be  observed  after  strangles,  and  several  distinct 
kernels  are  to  be  felt  under  the  jaw.  It  has  already  been  stated  that  they  may 
be  distinguished  from  the  swellings  that  accompany  or  indicate  glanders,  by 
their  being  larger,  generally  not  so  distinct,  more  in  the  centre  of  the  channel, 
or  space  between  the  ja^vs,  and  never  adhering  to  the  jaw-bones.  The  farriers 
call  them  vives,  and  often  adopt  cruel  and  absurd  methods  to  disperse  them,— 
as  burning  them  with  a  lighted  candle,  or  hot  iron,  or  even  cutting  them  out. 
They  will,  in  the  majority  of  instances,  gradually  disperse  in  proportion  as  the 
disease  which  produced  them  subsides ;  or  they  will  yield  to  slightly  stimu- 
lating embrocations ;  or,  if  they  are  obstinate  in  their  continuance,  they  are  of 
no  further  consequence,  than  as  indicating  that  the  horse  has  laboured  under 
severe  cold  or  strangles. 

During  catarrh  or  inflammation  of  the  mouth,  the  little  projections  marking 
the  opening  of  these  ducts  on  either  side  of  the  bridle  of  the  tongue  are  apt  to 
enlarge,  and  the  mouth  imder  the  tongue  is  a  little  red,  and  hot  and  tender. 
The  farriers  call  these  swellings  barbs  or  paps  ;  and  as  soon  as  they  discover 
them,  mistaking  the  effect  of  disease  for  the  cause  of  it,  they  set  to  work  to  cut 
them  close  off.  The  bleeding  that  follows  this  operation  somewhat  abates  the  local 
inflammation,  and  affords  temporary  relief;  but  the  wounds  will  not  speedily 
heal.  The  saliva  continues  to  flow  from  the  orifice  of  the  duct,  and,  running 
into  the  irregularities  of  the  wound,  causes  it  to  spread  and  deepen.  Even 
when  it  heals,  the  mouth  of  the  duct  being  frequently  closed,  and  the  saliva 
continuing  to  be  secreted  by  the  submaxillary  gland,  it  accumulates  in  the  duct, 
until  that  vessel  bursts,  and  abscesses  are  formed  which  eat  deeply  under  the 
root  of  the  tongue  and  long  tonncnt  the  poor  animal.  "VVlien,  after  a  great  deal 
of  trouble,  they  are  closed,  they  are  apt  to  bi-eak  out  again  for  months  and 
years  afterwai^s. 

All  that  is  necessary  with  regard  to  these  paps  or  barbs  is  to  abate  the  in- 
flammation or  cold  that  caused  them  to  appear,  and  they  will  very  soon  and 
pcifectly  subside.  He  who  talks  of  cutting  them  out  is  not  fit  to  be  tnutod 
with  a  horse. 

A  third  source  of  saliva  is  from  glands  under  the  tongue — ^the  sublingual 
glands^  which  open  by  many  little  orifices  under  the  tongue,  resembling  little 
folds  of  the  skin  of  the  mouth,  hanging  from  the  lower  surface  of  this  organ,  or 
fi)und  on  the  bottom  of  the  mouth.  These  likewise  sometimes  enlarge  during 
catarrh  or  inflammation  of  the  mouth,  and  are  called  ^jr«,  and  bladders^  andJU^ 
in  th4  mouth.  They  have  the  appearance  of  small  pimples,  and  the  fiirrier  la 
too  apt  to  cut  them  away,  or  bum  them  off.  The  better  way  is  to  let  them 
alone — ^for  in  a  few  days  they  will  generally  disappear.  Should  any  ulceration 
remain,  a  little  tincture  of  myrrh,  or  a  solution  of  alum,  will  readily  heal 
them. 

Beside  these  three  principal  sources  of  saliva,  there  aro  small  glands  to  be 
found  on  every  part  of  the  mouth,  cheeks,  and  lips,  which  pour  out  a  consider- 
able quantity  of  fluid,  to  assist  in  moistening  and  preparing  the  food* 


STRANGLES. 
This^is  a  disease  principally  incident  to  young  horses-^nsoally  appearing 
between  the  fourth  and  fifth  year,  and  oftener  in  the  q>ring  than  in  any  other 
part  of  the  year.  It  is  preceded  by  cough,  and  can  at  first  be  scarcely  dlstiiw 
guished  from  common  cough,  except  that  there  is  more  disohaiige  firom  the  nos- 
tril, of  a  yellowish  colour,  mixed  with  pus,  and  generally  without  smelL    Theio 
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k  likewise  a  oonaidenble  discharge  of  ropy  fluid  from  the  month,  and  greater 
sweUiDg  than  usaal  imder  the  tluroat.  This  swelling  increases  with  uncertain 
n^idity,  aooompanied  by  some  fever,  and  disinclination  to  eat,  partly  arising  from 
the  fever,  bat  more  from  the  pain  which  the  animal  feels  in  the  act  of  mastication. 
There  is  oonaiderable  thirst,  but  after  a  gulp  or  two  the  horse  ceases  to  drink,  yet 
is  evideiitiiy  deairous  of  continuing  his  draught.  In  the  attempt  to  swallow, 
and  aometimes  when  not  drmking,  a  conyulsive  cough  comes  on,  which  almost 
threatena  to  suffocate  the  animal — and  thence,  probably,  the  name  of  the 
disease*. 

The  tamoTxr  is  under  the  jaw,  and  about  the  centre  of  the  channel.  It  soon  fills 
the  whole  of  the  q>aoe,and  is  evidently  one  uniform  body,  and  may  thus  be  dis- 
tiaguished  from  glanders,  or  the  enlarged  glands  of  catairh.  In  a  few  days  it 
becoflftea  more  prominent  and  soft,  and  evidently  contains  a  fluid.  This  rapidly 
hiCEeases ;  tlie  tumour  bursts,  and  a  great  quantity  of  pus  is  discharged.  As 
soon  as  the  tumour  has  broken,  the  oough  subsides,  and  the  horse  speedily 
meads,  although  some  degree  of  weakness  may  hang  about  him  for  a  consider- 
able time.  Few  hones,  possibly  none,  escape  its  attack;  but,  the  disease 
havii^  passed  over,  the  animal  is  free  from  it  fer  the  remainder  of  his  life^ 
Catszrh  maj  precede,  or  may,  predispose  to,  the  attack,  and,  undoubtedly, 
the  state  of  the  atmosphere  has  much  to  do  with  it,  for  both  its  prevalence 
and  its  Bcventy  are  eonneeted  with  certain  seasons  of  the  year  and  changes 
of  the  weather.  There  is  no  preventive  for  the  disease,  nor  is  there  any- 
thmg  contagious  about  it.  Many  strange  stories  arc  told  with  regard  to 
this;  but  the  explanation  of  the  matter  is,  that  when  several  horses  in  the 
same  fann,  or  in  the  same  neighbourhood,  have  had  strangles  at  the  same 
Ume,  they  have  been  exposed  to  the  same  powerful  but  unknown  exciting 


Messrs.  Percivall  and  Castley  have  come  the  nearest  to  a  satisfactory  view  of 
the  nature  of  stnmgles.  Mr.  Castley  t  says,  that  "  the  period  of  strangles  is 
often  a  much  more  trying  and  critical  time  for  young  horses  than  most  people 
seem  to  be  aware  of;  that  when  colts  get  well  over  this  complaint,  they  gene* 
rally  begin  to  thrive  and  improve  in  a  remarkable  manner,  or  there  is  sometimes 
as  great  a  ehai^  fer  the  worse :  in  fact,  it  seems  to  eflect  some  decided  consti- 
tntional  change  m  the  animal." 

Mr.  Perci^  adds^  '^  the  explanation  of  the  case  appears  to  me  to  be,  that  the 
ammal  is  snfiering  more  or  less  from  what  I  would  call  strangle-fever^ — a  fever 
the  dispositkm  and  tendency  of  which  is  to  produce  local  tumour  and  abscess^ 
and,  most  commonly  in  that  situation,  underneath  the  jaws,  in  which  it  has 
obtained  the  name  of  strangles." 

Professor  Dick,  of  Edinburgh,  adds  that  which  is  oonduidve  on  the  subject, 
Uiat  **  although  the  disease  commonly  terminates  by  an  abscess  under  the  jaw, 
yet  it  may,  and  occasionally  does,  give  rise  to  collections  of  matter  on  other 
parts  of  the  sur&ce." 

To  tins  condusion  then  we  are  warranted  in  coming,  that  strangles  is  a 
spedfio  afiection  to  which  horses  are  naturally  subject  at  some  period  of  their 
lives,  and  the  natural  cure  of  which  seems  to  be  a  suppurative  process.  From 
some  cause,  of  the  nature  of  which  we  are  ignorant,  this  suppurative  process 

*  Old  Oemse  Mu-kham  gives  the  follow-  not  prevented,  will  atop  the  honeys  windpipe, 

ing  detcnption  of  this  disease,  and   of  the  and  bo  strangle  or  ehoake  him :  from  v^hich 

origin  of  its  name.    ^It  is,"  tays  he,   ''a  eflect,  and  none  other,  the  name  of  this  diseaae 

great  and  hard   swelling  between  a  horse's  tooke  its  derivation.** 
nether  chaps,  upon  the  rootes  of  his  tongnc,         *)*  Vet.,  iii.,  406,  and  vi.,  607* 
and  abont  his  throat,  which  swelling,  if  it  he 
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usaally  takes  place  in  the  space  between  the  branches  of  the  maxQlaiy  bone^ 
and  occurring  there  it  appears  in  the  mildest  form,  and  little  dao^ger  attends* 
When  the  disease  is  ushered  in  by  considerable  febrile  disturbance,  and  the 
suppuration  takes  place  elsewhere,  the  horse  too  frequently  sinks  under  the 
attack. 

The  treatment  of  strangles  is  very  simple.  As  the  essence  of  the  disease 
consists  in  the  formation  and  suppuration  of  the  specific  tumour,  the  principal, 
or  almost  the  sole  attention  of  the  practitioner,  should  be  directed  to  the 
hastening  of  these  processes :  therefore,  as  soon  as  the  tumour  of  strangles  ie 
decidedly  apparent,  the  part  should  be  actively  blistered.  Old  praetitionem 
used  to  recommend  poultices,  which,  from  the  thickness  of  the  horse's  skin, 
must  have  very  little  effect,  even  if  they  could  be  confined  on  the  part ;  and 
from  the  difficulty  and  almost  impossibility  of  tins,  and  their  getting  cold 
and  hard,  they  necessarily  weakened  the  eneigies  of  nature,  and  delayed 
the  ripening  of  the  tumour.  Fomentations  are  little  more  effectual.  A  blister 
will  not  only  secure  the  completion  of  the  process,  but  hasten  it  by  many 
days,  and  save  the  patient  much  pain  and  exhaustion.  It  will  piodnoe 
another  good  effect — it  will,  previously  to  the  opening  of  the  tumour, 
abate  the  internal  inflammation  and  soreness  of  the  throat,  and  thus  lessen 
the  cough  and  wheezing. 

As  soon  as  the  swelling  is  soft  on  its  summit,  and  evidently  contains  matter,  it 
should  be  freely  and  deeply  lanced.  It  is  a  bad,  although  frequent  practice, 
to  suffer  the  tumour  to  burst  naturally,  for  a  ragged  ulcer  is  formed,  very 
slow  to  heal,  and  difficult  of  treatment.  If  the  incision  ia  deep  and  large  enough, 
no  second  collection  of  matter  wUl  be  formed :  and  that  which  is  already  there 
may  be  suffered  to  run  out  slowly,  all  pressure  with  the  fingers  being  avoided. 
The  part  should  be  kept  dean,  and  a  little  friar's  balsam  daily  injected  into  the 
wound. 

The  remainder  of  the  treatment  will  depend  on  the  symptoms.  If  there  is 
much  fever,  and  evident  affection  of  the  chest,  and  whidi  should  carefully  be 
distinguished  from  the  oppression  and  choking  occasioned  by  the  pressure  of 
the  tumour,  it  will  be  proper  to  bleed.  In  the  majority  of  esses,  however, 
bleeding  will  not  only  be  unnecessary,  but  injurious.  It  will  delay  the  suppu- 
ration of  the  tumour,  and  increase  the  subsequent  debility.  A  few  cooling 
medicines,  as  nitre,  emetic  tartar,  and  perhaps  digitalis,  may  be  given,  as  the 
case  requires.  The  appetite,  or  rather  the  ability  to  eat,  will  return  with  the 
opening  of  the  abscess.  Bran-mashes,  or  fresh-cut  grass  or  tares,  should  bo 
liberally  supplied,  which  will  not  only  afford  suffident  nourishment  to  recruit 
the  strength  of  the  animal,  but  keep  the  bowels  gently  open.  If  the  weakness 
is  not  great,  no  farther  medicine  will  be  wanted,  except  a  dose  of  mild  physio 
in  order  to  prevent  the  swellings  or  eruptions  which  sometimes  succeed  to 
strangles.  In  cases  of  debility,  a  small  quantity  of  tonic  medicine,  as  chomo- 
mile,  gentian,  or  ginger,  may  be  administered*. 

*  Mr.  Perdvall  givot  the  follo'miig  descrip-  varioas  parts  in  the  immedwte  vicioitj  often 

tioa  of  Bomo  untoward  caaes  : — **  The  sub-  take  on  the  ume  kind  of  action.     In  particn- 

maxillary  tumour  is  often  knotted  and  divided  lar,  the  Balivarj  glands,  the  parotid,  snblingoal, 

on  its  first  appearance,  as  if  the  gktnda  re-  the  throat,  the  pharynx  and  larynx,  the  note, 

ceiTcd  the  primary  attack.     As  it  spreads,  it  the  lining  membrane,  the  nostrils,  the  sinuses, 

becomes  diffused  in  the  cellular  tissue  included  the  mouth,  the  tongue,  the  cheeks,  the  lips-^ 

in  the  space  betifoen  the  sides  and  branches  of  in  fine,  in  some  violent  eases,  the  whole  head 

the  lower  jaw,  involTing  all  the  subcutaneous  appears  to  be  involved  in  one  general  mass  of 

parts  contained  in  that  interval  indiscrimi.  tumefsctioo,  while  every  vent  is  running  over 

natcly  in  one  uniform  mass  of  tumefitction,  with  discharge.     The  patient  experiencing  this 

While  this  gcnend  tuigeipence  it  going  on,  violent  form  vf  disease  is  in  a  truly  pitiable 
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Proceeding  to  the  back  of  the  month,  we  find  the  phirtnz  {carrying  or 
eonveifing  the  food  towards  the  stomach).  It  commences  at  the  root  of  the  tongue 
(see  7, 8,  and  9,  p.  Ill)  ;  is  separated  from  the  month  by  the  soft  palate  (7), 
which  hangs  down  from  the  palatine  bone  at  8,  and  extends  to  the  epiglottis  or 
covering  to  the  windpipe.  When  the  food  has  been  sufficiently  ground  by  the 
teeth,  and  mixed  with  the  saliva,  it  is  gathered  together  by  the  tongue,  and 
by  the  action  of  the  cheeks  and  tongue,  and  back  part  of  the  mouth,  forced 
against  the  soil  palate,  which,  giving  way,  and  being  raised  upwards  towards  the 
entrance  into  the  nostrils,  prevents  the  food  from  proceeding  that  way.  It  passes 
to  the  pharynx,  and  the  soft  palate  agam  falling  down,  preyents  its  return  to 
the  mouth,  and  also  preyents,  except  in  extreme  cases,  the  act  of  vomiting  in 
the  horse.  Whatever  ib  returned  from  the  stomach  of  the  horse,  passes  through 
ibe  nose,  as  the  cut  will  make  evident. 

The  sides  of  the  pharynx  are  lined  with  muscles  which  now  b^^in  power- 
fully to  ccmtract,  and  by  that  contraction  the  bolus  is  forced  on  until  it  reaches 
the  gnllet  (10),  which  is  the  termination  of  the  pharynx.  Before,  however, 
the  food  prooseds  so  far,  it  has  to  pass  over  the  entrance  into  the  windpipe 
(3),  and  should  any  portion  of  it  enter  that  tube,  much  inconvenience  and 
danger  might  result;  therefore,  this  opening  is  not  only  lined  by  muscles 
which  dose  it  at  the  pleasure  of  the  animal,  but  is  likewise  covered  by 
a  heart^like  elastic  cartUage,  the  epiglottis  (2),  with  its  back  towards  the 
pharynx,  and  its  hollow  towards  tlio  aperture.  The  epiglottis  yields  to  the 
prcssare  of  the  bolus  passing  over  it,  and  lying  flat  over  the  opening  into  the 
windpipe,  and  prevents  the  possibility  of  anything  entering  into  it.  No  sooner, 
however,  has  the  food  paased  over  it,  than  it  rises  again  by  its  own  elasticity, 
and  leaves  the  upper  part  of  the  windpipe  once  more  open  fbr  the  purpose  of 
breathing.  The  voice  of  animals  is  produced  by  the  passage  of  air  through 
this  aperture,  communicating  certain  vibrations  to  certain  folds  of  the 
membrane  covering  the  part,  and  these  vibrations  being  afcerwards  modified 
in  their  passage  through  the  cavities  of  the  nose.  In  order  to  understand 
the  diseases  of  these  parts,  the  anatomy  of  the  neck  generally  must  be 
considered* 

pliglit.     While  pcirtilent  nutter  is  iwning  in  relief,  to  far  as  tfae  breathing  it  concerned, 

profusion  from  hit  swollen  nostrils,  and  slaver  may  be  obtained  from  the  operation  of  bran- 

foBDit  oat  from  between  his  tnmefied  lips,  it  chotomp,  yet,  from  the  pain  and  irritation  he 

is  distreaaing  to  hear  the  noise  that  he  makes  is  suffering,  added   to    the   impossibility  of 

in  painful  and  laboured  efforts  to  breathe,  getting  aliment  into  his  stomach,  he  must 

Tlicro  is  imminent  danger  of  suffocation  in  speedUy  sinlc  to  rise  no  more. ''•^FrleHna- 

such  a  case  ai  this  ;  and  even  although  some  fian,  vol*  vi.  p.  611. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

THE  ANATOMY  AND  DISEASES  OF  THE  NECK  AND 
NEIGHBOURING  PARTS. 


The  neck  of  the  horse,  and  of  eveiy  animal  belong^  to  the  class  mammaHay 
exoept  one  species,  is  composed  of  seven  bones  caUed  vertehray  moveable  or 
turning  upon  each  other  (see  cut,  p.  106).  Tliey  are  connected  together  by 
strong  ligaments,  and  form  so  many  distinct  joints,  in  order  to  give  sufficiently 
extensive  motion  to  this  important  part  of  the  body.  The  bone  nearest  to  the 
skull  is  called  the  atloB  (see  cut,  p.  108,  and  ^,  p.  112),  because,  in  the  human 
being,  it  supports  the  head.  In  the  horse  the  head  is  suspended  from  it.  It  is  a 
mere  ring-shaped  bone,  with  broad  projections  sideways ;  but  without  the  sharp 
and  irregular  processes  which  are  found  on  all  the  others.  The  padc-wix^  or 
ligament,  by  which  tho  head  is  principally  supported  (/^  p.  112),  and  which  ia 
8Ut>ngly  connected  with  all  the  other  bones,  passes  over  this  without  touching 
it,  by  which  means  the  head  is  much  more  easily  and  extensively  iSioved.  The 
junction  of  the  atlas  with  the  head  is  the  seat  of  a  very  serious  and  trouble- 
some ulcer,  termed 

POLL-EVIL. 
■  From  the  hone  rubfaing  and  sometimes  striking  his  poll  against  the  lower 
edge  of  the  manger,  or  hanging  back  in  the  stall  and  bmising  the  pari  with  the 
balter^or  from  the  frequent  and  painfal  stretching  of  the  ligaments  and  mus- 
dea  by  unnecessary  tight  leiaing,  and,  oecasionaUy,  from  a  violent  Uow  on  the 
poll,  carelesBly  or  wantonly  inflieted,  inflammation  ensues^  and  a  swellii^  ^lears, 
hot,  tender,  and  painful.  It  used  to  be  a  disease  of  frequent  eoonrrenoe,  bat 
it  is  now,  ftom  better  treatment  of  the  animal,  of  comparatively  rare  ccorrenoe. 

It  has  just  been  stated,  that  the  ligament  of  the  neck  passes  over  the  ailas^  or 
first  bone,  without  being  attaohed  to  it,  and  the  seat  of  inflammation  is  between 
the  ligament  and  the  bone  beneath ;  and  being  thus  deeply  siliiated«  it  is  serious 
in  its  nature  and  difficult  of  treatment. 

The  first  thing  to  be  attempted  is  to  abate  the  inflammation  by  bleeding, 
physic,  and  the  application  of  cold  lotions  to  the  part.  In  a  very  early  period 
of  the  case  a  blister  might  have  considerable  efiect.  Strong  purgatives  should 
also  be  employed.  By  these  means  tho  tumour  will  sometimes  be  diqtexsed. 
This  system,  however,  must  not  be  pursued  too  iar.  If  the  sfwelling  increases, 
and  the  heat  and  tenderness  likewise  increase,  matter  will  form  in  the  tumour ; 
and  tlien  our  object  should  be  to  hasten  its  formation  by  warm  fomentations, 
poultices,  or  stimulating  embrocations.  As  soon  as  the  matter  is  formed,  which 
may  be  known  by  the  softness  of  the  tumour,  and  before  it  has  time  to  spread 
around  and  eat  into  the  neighbouring  parts,  it  should  be  evacuated.  Now  comes 
the  whole  art  of  treating  poll-evil ;  the  opening  into  the  tumour  must  be  so  coa- 
trived  thai  ail  the  tnaiter  ehaii  run  out^  and  continue  afterwards  to  run  out  as 
quickly  as  it  is  formed,  and  not  collect  at  the  bottom  of  the  ulcer,  irritating 
and  corroding  it.  This  can  be  effected  by  a  seton  alone.  The  needle  should 
enter  at  the  top  of  the  tumour,  penetrate  through  its  bottom,  and  be  brought 
out  at  the  side  of  the  neck,  a  little  below  the  abscess.  Without  anything  more 
than  this,  except  frequent  fomentation  with  warm  water,  in  order  to  keep  the 
part  clean,  and  to  obviate  inflammation,  poU-evil  in  its  early  stage  will  Ire- 
qnently  bo  ooxed. 
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If  the  uleor  Juui  deepened  and  apread,  and  ihxeatens  to  eat  inta  the  ligaments 
of  the  joints  of  the  neck,  it  may  be  neoesBaiy  to  wtimnlate  its  8izr£aoe»  and 
peih^B  painfally  so,  in  order  to  bring  it  to  a  healthy  state,  and  dispose  it  to 
fill  up.  In  extrame  cases,  some  highly  sfcimnlating  implication  may  be  em- 
ployed, but  nothing  resembling  the  scalding  miztors  of  tiis  foniers  of  the  olden 
time.  This  is  abominable!  horrible!!  All  measues,  however,  will  be  in^feetual, 
unless  the  pus  or  matter  is^  by  the  use  of  setons,  perfectly  evacuated.  The 
application  of  these  setons  will  require  the  skill  and  anatomical  knowledge  of  the 
reterinaiy  suigeon.  In  desperate  cases,  the  wound  may  not  be  fidriy  exposed 
to  the  action  of  the  caustic  without  the  diyision  of  the  ligament  of  the  neck. 
This  may  be  efiected  with  perfect  safety ;  for  although  the  ligament  is  carried 
CMi  to  the  occipital  bone^  and  some  strength  is  gained  by  this  ptolongation  of  it, 
the  main  stress  is  on  the  second  bone ;  and  the  head  will  continue  to  be  sup- 
ported. The  divided  ligament,  also,  will  soon  unite  again,  and  its  former  use- 
fulness will  be  restored  when  the  wound  is  healed. 

The  second  bone  of  the  neck  is  the  dentata,  having  a  process  like  a  tooth,  by 
which  it  forms  a  joint  with  the  first  bone.  In  the  formation  of  that  joint,  a 
portion  of  the  spinal  marrow,  which  runs  through  a  canal  in  the  centre  of  all 
these  bones,  is  exposed  or  covered  only  by  ligament ;  and  by  the  division  of  the 
manow  at  this  spot  an  animal  is  instantly  and  humanely  destroyed.  The 
operation  ia  called  puking^  from  the  name  (thepUh)  given  by  butchers  to  the 
spinal  manow. 

The  other  neck,  or  rack  bones,  as  they  are  denominated  by  the  forrier,  (B^ 
p.  108,)  are  of  a  strangely  irregular  shape,  yet  bearing  considerable  resemblance  to 
each  otiber.  They  consist  of  a  central  bone,  peifomted  for  the  passage  of  the 
spinal  manow  with  a  ridge  on  the  top  for  the  attachment  of  the  ligament  of  the 
neck,  and  four  irxegnlar  plates  or  procesBes  from  the  sides,  for  the  attachment 
of  mnsdes ;  at  the  base  of  one  of  which,  on  either  side,  are  holes  fok  the  passage 
of  the  laige  arteries  and  veins.  At  the  upper  end  of  eadi,  is  a  round  head  or  ]^U, 
and  at  the  lower  end,  a  cavity  or  cup,  and  the  head  of  the  one  being  received 
into  the  eup  of  the  other,  they  are  imited  together,  formiug  so  many  joints. 
Tiuey  are  likewise  united  by  ligaments  from  these  processes,  as  well  as  the 
poroper  ligaments  of  the  joints,  and  so  securely,  that  no  dialocatiou  can  take 
place  between  any  of  them,  except  the  first  and  second,  the  consequence  of 
which  would  be  the  immediate  death  of  the  snimaL 

The  last,  or  seventh  bone,  has  the  devationon  the  back  or  top  of  it  continued 
into  a  long  and  sharp  prolongation  (a  spifunu  proem$)^  and  is  the  begtnuing  of 
that  ridge  of  bones  denominated  ike  withers  (see  cut,  pp.  108  and  221 ) ;  and  as 
it  iB  the  base  of  the  column  of  neck  bones,  and  there  must  be  a  great  pressure  on 
it  from  the  weight  of  the  head  and  neck,  it  is  curiously  contrived  to  rest  upon 
axsiiiiiite  with  the  two  first  ribs. 
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The  bones  of  the  neck  serve  as  the  frame-work  to  which  numerous  musdes 
concerned  in  the  motione  of  the  head  and  neck  are  attached.  The  weight  of 
the  head  and  seek  is  supported  by  the  ligament  without  muscular  aid,  and 
without  fifttigue  to  the  animal ;  but  in  order  to  raise  the  head  higher,  or  to 
lower  it,  or  to  turn  it  in  every  direction,  a  complicated  system  of  muscles  is 
neceesaxy.  Those  whose  office  it  is  to  nuse  the  head  are  most  numerous  and 
powerful,  and  are  placed  on  the  upper  and  side  part  of  the  neck.  The  cut  in 
p.  172  contains  a  few  of  them. 

e  marks  a  tendon  common  to  two  of  the  most  important  of  them,  the  epknme 
or  splint-like  muscle,  and  the  compiemia  fmjw^  or  larger  complicated  muscle. 

p2 
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The  splenius  oonstitates  the  principal  bulk  of  the  neck  above,  arising  from  the 
ligament  of  the  neck  all  the  way 
down  it,  and  going  to  the  piocessea 
of  all  the  bones  of  the  neck,  but  the 
first,  and  tendons  ranning  firom  the 
upper  part  of  it,  to  the  first  bone  of 
the  neck,  and  to  a  process  of  the 
temporal  bone  of  the  head.  Its  ac- 
tion IB  sufficiently  evident,  namely, 
very  powerfully  to  elevate  the  head 
and  neck.  The  principal  beauty  of 
the  neck  depends  on  this  muscle. 
It  was  admirably  developed  in  the 
horse  of  whose  neck  the  annexed 
cut  gives  an  accurate  delineation. 

If  the  curve  were  quite  regular 
from  the  poll  to  the  withers,  we 
should  call  it  a  perfect  neck.  It  is 
rather  a  long  neck,  and  we  do  not 
like  it  the  less  for  that.  In  the  carriage-horse,  a  neck  that  is  not  half  concealed 
by  the  collar  is  indispensable,  so  far  as  appearance  goes ;  and  it  is  only  the  horse 
with  a  neck  of  tolerable  length  that  will  bear  to  be  reined  up,  so  as  to  give  this 
part  the  arched  and  beautiful  appearance  which  fashion  demands.  It  is  no 
detriment  to  the  riding-horse,  and  there  are  few  horses  of  extraordinary  speed 
that  have  not  the  neck  rather  long.  The  race-horse  at  the  top  of  his  speed  not 
only  extends  it  as  far  as  he  can,  that  the  air-passages  may  be  as  straight  as  he 
can  make  them,  and  that  he  may  therefore  be  able  to  breathe  more  freely,  but 
the  weight  of  the  head  and  neck,  and  the  effect  increasing  witli  their  distance 
from  the  trunk,  add  materially  to  the  rapidity  of  the  animal's  motion.  It  has 
been  said,  that  a  horse  with  a  long  neck  will  bear  heavy  on  the  hand ;  neither 
the  length  of  the  neck  nor  even  the  bulk  of  the  head  has  any  influence  in  causing 
this.  They  are  both  counterbalanced  by  the  power  of  the  ligament  of  the  neck. 
The  getting  on  of  the  head  is  most  of  ail  connected  with  heavy  bearing  on  the 
hand,  and  a  short -necked  horse  will  bear  heavily,  because,  firom  the  thickness 
of  the  lower  part  of  the  neck,  consequent  on  its  sliortness,  tlie  head  cannot  be 
rightly  placed,  nor,  generally,  the  shoulder. 

Connected  with  the  splenitu  muscle,  and  partly  produced  by  it,  are  the 
thickness  and  muscularity  of  the  neck,  as  it  springs  from  the  shoulderB,  in  this 
cut ;  the  height  at  whicli  it  comes  out  from  them  forming  nearly  a  line  with 
the  withers ;  and  the  manner  in  which  it  tapers  as  it  approaches  the  head. 
The  neck  of  a  well-formed  horse,  however  fine  at  the  top,  should  be  muscular 
at  the  bottom,  or  the  horse  will  generally  be  weak  and  worthless.  Necks 
devoid  of  this  muscularity  are  called  loose  necks  by  horsemen,  and  are  always 
considered  a  very  serious  objection  to  the  animal.  If  the  neck  is  thin  and  lean 
at  the  upper  part,  and  is  otherwise  well  shaped,  the  horse  will  usually  carry 
himself  well,  and  the  head  will  be  properly  curved  for  beauty  of  appearance 
and  ease  of  riding.  When  an  instance  to  the  contrary  occurs,  it  is  to  be  traced 
to  very  improper  management,  or  to  the  space  between  the  jaws  being  unna- 
turally small. 

The  splenitu  muscle,  although  a  main  agent  in  raising  the  head  and  neck, 
may  be  too  large,  or  covered  with  too  much  cellular  substance  or  fat,  thus 
giving  an  appearance  of  heaviness  or  even  clumsiness  to  the  neck.  This 
peculiarity  of  form  constitutes  the  distinction  between  the  perfect  horse  and  the 
mare,  and  also  the  gelding,  unless  castrated  at  a  very  late  period. 
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This  tendon,  c,  belongs  also  to  another  muscle,  which  makes  up  the  principal 
bulk  of  the  lower  part  of  the  neck,  and  la  called  the  complejsus  major^  or  larger 
complicated  muscle.  It  arises  partly  as  low  as  the  transrerse  processes  of  the 
four  or  fire  first  bones  of  the  back,  and  from  the  five  lower  bones  of  the  neck ; 
and,  the  fibres  from  these  Tarious  sources  uniting  together,  form  a  very  large 
and  powerful  muscle,  the  laigest  and  strongest  in  the  neck.  As  it  approaches 
the  head,  it  lessens  in  bulk,  and  terminates  partly  with  the  splenins,  in  this 
tendon,  but  is  principally  inserted  into  the  back  part  of  the  occipital  bone,  by 
the  side  of  the  ligament  of  the  neck.  In  the  cut,  p.  154,  almost  its  whole  course 
can  be  distinctly  traced.  Its  office  is  to  raise  the  neck  and  elevate  the  head ; 
and  being  inserted  into  such  a  part  of  the  occiput,  it  will  moro  particularly 
protrude  the  nose,  while  it  raises  the  head.  Its  action,  however,  may  be  too 
powerful ;  it  may  be  habitually  so,  and  then  it  may  produce  deformity.  The 
back  of  the  head  being  pulled  back,  and  the  muzzle  protruded,  the  horse  cannot 
by  possibility  cany  his  head  well.  He  will  become  what  is  technically  called 
a  star-gazer ; — heavy  in  hand,  boring  upon  the  bit,  and  unsafe.  To  remedy 
this,  recourse  is  had,  and  in  the  majority  of  cases  without  avail,  to  the  martin- 
gale, against  which  the  horse  is  continually  fighting,  and  which  is  often  a  com- 
plete annoyance  to  the  rider.     Such  a  horse  is  almost  useless  for  harness. 

Inseparable  from  this  is  another  sad  defect,  so  far  as  the  beauty  of  the  hone 
is  concerned ; — ^he  becomes  evoe-necked  ;  i.  e.,  he  has  a  neck  like  a  ewe— not 
arched  above,  and  straight  below,  until  near  to  the  head,  but  hollowed  above 
and  projecting  below ;  and  the  neck  rising  low  out  of  the  chest,  even  lower 
sometimes  than  the  points  of  the  shoulders.  There  can  scarcely  be  anything 
more  unsightly  in  a  horse.  His  head  can  never  be  got  fiilrly  down ;  and  the 
bearing  rein  of  harness  must  be  to  him  a  source  of  constant  torture.  In  regard- 
ing, however,  the  length  and  the  form  of  the  neck,  reference  must  be  had  to  the 
purpose  for  which  the  horse  is  intended.  In  a  hackney  few  things  can  be  more 
abominable  than  a  neck  so  disproportionable,  so  long  tliat  the  hand  of  the  rider 
gets  tired  in  managing  the  head  of  the  horse.  In  a  race-horse  this  lengthening 
of  the  neck  is  a  decided  advantage. 

Among  the  muscles  employed  in  raising  the  head,  are  the  compkxus  minores 
(smaller  complicated),  and  the  recti  (straight),  and  the  oblique  muscles  of  the 
upper  part  of  the  neck,  and  belonging  principally  to  the  two  first  bones  of  the 
neck,  and  portions  of  which  may  be  seen  under  the  tendon  of  the  splenius  c, 
and  between  it  and  the  ligament  a. 

Among  the  muscles  employed  in  lowering  the  head,  some  of  which  are  given 
in  the  same  cut,  is  the  stemo-nauBiikiris,  dy  belonging  to  the  breast-bone,  and 
the  upper  jaw.  It  can  likewise  be  traced,  although  not  quite  distinctly,  in  the 
cut,  page  212.  It  lies  immediately  under  the  skin.  It  arises  from  the  cartilage 
projecting  from,  or  constituting  the  front  of  the  breast-bone  (H,  p.  108),  and 
proceeds  up  the  neck,  of  no  great  bulk  or  strength.  At  about  three-fourths  of 
its  length  upward,  it  changes  to  a  flat  tendon,  which  is  seen  (d,  p.  172)  to 
insinuate  itself  between  the  parotid  and  submaxillary  glands,  in  order  to  bo 
inserted  into  the  angle  of  the  lower  jaw.  It  is  used  in  bending  the  head 
towards  the  chest. 

Another  muscle,  the  termination  of  which  is  seen,  is  the  levator  humeri,  raiser 
of  the  shoulder,  b.  This  is  a  much  larger  muscle  than  the  last,  because  it  has 
more  duty  to  perform.  It  rises  from  the  back  of  the  head  and  four  first  bones 
of  the  neck  and  the  ligament  of  the  neck,  and  is  carried  down  to  the  shoulder, 
mixing  itself  partly  with  some  of  the  muscles  of  the  shoulder,  and  finally  con- 
tinued down  to  and  terminating  on  the  humerus  (J,  p.  109).  Its  office  is 
double.  If  the  horse  is  in  action,  and  the  head  and  neck  are  fixed  points,'  the  con- 
traction of  this  muscle  will  draw  forward  the  shoulder  and  arm ;  if  the  horse  is 
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standing,  and  the  shoulder  and  ann  are  fixed  pomts^  this  muscle  will  depress  the 
head  and  neck. 

The  muscles  of  the  neck  are  all  in  pairs.  One  of  them  is  found  on  each  side 
of  the  neck,  and  the  office  which  has  heen  attributed  to  them  can  00I7  be 
accomplished  when  both  act  together ;  but  supposing  thai  one  alone  of  the 
elevating  musoles  should  act,  the  head  would  be  raised,  but  it  would  at  the 
same  time  be  tamed  towards  that  side*  If  one  only  of  the  depressor  muscles 
were  to  act^  the.  head  would  be  bent  downwards,  but  it  wonldiikewise  be  tuined 
towards  that  side.  Then  H  will  be  easily  seen  thi^  by  this  simple  method  of 
having  the  muscles  in  pairs,  provision  is  made  for  evexy  kind  of  motion,  upwards, 
downwards,  or  on  either  side,  for  which  the  animal  can  possibly  have  ocossioB. 
Little  more  of  a  practical  nature  oould  be  said  of  the  muscles  of  the  neck, 
although  they  are  proper  and  interesting  studies  for  the  anatomist. 

This  is  the  proper  place  to  speak  of  the  vmne^  that  long  hair  whioh  covers  the 
crest  of  the  neck,  and  adds  so  much  to  the  beauty  of  the  animal*  This,  how- 
ever, is  not  its  only  praise.  In  a  wild  state  the  horse  has  many  battles  to  fight, 
and  his  neck  deprived  of  the  mane  would  be  a  vulnerable  part.  The  hair  of  the 
mane,  the  tail,  and  the  legs,  is  not  shed  in  the  same  manner  as  that  on  the 
body.  It  does  not  fall  BO  regularly  nor  so  often;  for  if  all  were  shed  at  onee^  the 
parts  would  be  left  for  a  long  time  defenceless. 

The  mane  is  generally  dressed  so  as  to  lie  on  the  right  side— some  penona  divide 
it  equally  on  both  sides.  For  pernios  it  used  to  be  out  off  near  the  roots,  only  « 
few  stumps  being  left  to  stand  perpendicularly.  This  was  termed  the  hog-mane. 
The  groom  sometimes  bestows  a  great  deal  of  pains  in  getting  the  mane  of  his 
horse  into  good  and  &8hlonable  order.  It  is  wetted,  and  plaited,  and  loaded 
with  lead ;  and  every  hair  that  is  a  little  too  long  is  pulled  out.  The  mane  and 
tail  of  the  heavy  draught-horse  are  sddom  thin,  but  on  the  well-bred  horse  the 
thin  well-arranged  mane  is  very  ornamental  *. 

THE  BLOOD-VESSELS  OF  THE  NECK. 

Running  down  the  under  part  of  the  neck  are  the  principal  blood-vessels 
going  to  and  returning  from  the  head,  with  the  windpipe  and  gullet.  Our  cut 
could  not  give  a  view  of  the  arteries  that  carry  the  blood  from  the  heart  to 
the  head,  because  they  are  too  deeply  seated.  The  external  arteries  are  the 
carotidj  of  which  there  are  two.  They  ascend  the  neck  on  either  side,  dose  to 
the  windpipe,  until  they  have  reached  the  middle  of  the  neek,  where  they  somo* 
what  diverge,  and  lie  more  deeply.  They  are  covered  by  the  stemo-maxillaris 
muscle,  which  has  been  just  described,  and  are  separated  from  the  jugulars  by 
a  small  portion  of  muscular  substance.  Having  reached  the  larynx,  they 
divide  into  two  branches,  the  external  and  the  internal ;  the  first  goes  to  every 
part  of  the  face,  and  the  second  to  the  brain. 

The  vertebral  arteries  run  through  canals  in  the  bones  of  the  neok,  supplying 
the  neighbouring  parts  as  they  climb,  and  at  length  enter  the  skull  at  the  large 
hole  in  the  occipital  bone,  and  ramify  on  and  supply  the  brain. 

Few  cases  can  happen  in  which  it  would  be  either  necessary  or  justifiable  to 
bleed  from  an  artery.  Even  in  mad-staggers  the  bleeding  is  more  practioable, 
safer,  and  more  e£Fectual,  from  the  jugular  vein  than  from  the  temporal  or  any 
other  artery.  If  an  artery  is  opened  in  the  direction  in  which  it  runs,  tliere  is 
sometimes  very  great  difficulty  in  stopping  the  bleeding ;  it  haseven  been  neoes* 
sary  to  tie  the  vessel  in  order  to  accomplish  this  purpose.  If  the  artery  is  cat 
across,  its  coats  are  so  elastic  that  the  two  ends  are  often  immediately  drawn 
apart  under  the  flesh  at  each  side,  and  are  thereby  closed ;  and  after  the  first 
gush  of  blood  no  more  can  be  obtained. 

•  Stowut't  Stable  (EcoDomj,  p.  110.  — - 
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THE  VEINS  OF  THE  NECK. 

The  extenml  reuis  which  return  the  blood  from  the  head  to  the  heart  are 
the  jagnlars.  The  horse  has  but  one  on  either  side.  The  human  being  and 
the  ox  have  two.  The  jugular  takes  its  rise  £rom  the  base  of  the  skull ;  it  then 
descends,  reoelying  other  branches  in  its  way  towards  the  angle  of  the  jaw  and 
behind  the  parotid  gland ;  and  emerging  from  that,  as  seen  at  f,  p.  173,  and 
being  united  to  a  large  branch  from  the  face,  it  takes  its  course  down  tiie  neck. 
Veterinary  surgeons  and  horsemen  have  agreed  to  adopt  the  jugular,  a  little 
way  below  the  union  of  these  two  branches,  as  the  usual  pla^  for  bleeding ; 
and  a  very  conyenient  one  it  is,  for  it  is  easily  got  at,  and  the  vessel  is  laige. 
The  manner  of  bleeding,  and  the  states  of  constitution  and  disease  in  which  it 
18  proper,  will  be  hereafter  spoken  of ;  an  occasional  consequence  of  bleeding 
being  at  present  taken  under  consideration. 

INFLAMMATION  OF  THE  VEIN. 

It  is  osual  and  proper,  aflter  bleeding,  to  bring  the  edges  of  the  wound  osre- 
fuUy  together,  and  to  hold  them  in  contact  by  insertu^g  a  pin  through  the  skin, 
with  a  little  tow  twisted  round  it.  In  ninety-nine  cases  out  of  a  hundred  the 
wound  quickly  heals,  and  gives  no  trouble ;  but  in  a  few  instanceSy  from  usiof 
a  blunt  instrument,  or  a  dirty  or  rusty  one ;  or  striking  too  hard  and  bruising 
the  vein ;  or,  in  the  act  of  pinning  up,  pulling  the  skin  too  far  fy^m  the  nedc 
and  Bu£Pering  some  blood  to  insinuate  itself  into  the  cellular  texture ;  or  neglect- 
ing to  tie  the  horse  up  for  a  little  while,  and  thus  enabling  him  to  rub  the 
bleeding  place  against  the  mai^ger  and  tear  out  the  pin ;  or  from  the  animal 
being  worked  immediately  afterward ;  or  the  reins  of  the  bridle  rubbing  against 
it ;  or  several  blows  having  been  clumsily  given,  and  a  large  and  ragged  wound 
made;  or  from  some  disposition  to  inflammation  about  the  horse  (for  the 
bleeder  is  not  always  in  fault)  the  wound  does  not  heal,  or  if  it  closes  fox  a 
little  while,  it  re-opens.  A  slight  bleeding  appears—eome  tumefactio!!  oom- 
menoes — the  edges  of  the  orifice  separate,  and  become  swollen  and  red — a 
discharge  of  sanious  bloody  fluid  proceeds  from  the  wound,  followed,  perhaps, 
Sn  a  few  days  by  purulent  matter.  The  neck  swells,  and  is  hot  and  tender 
both  above  and  below  the  incision.  The  lips  of  the  w:ound  become  everted — 
the  swelling  increases,  particularly  above  the  wound,  where  the  vein  is  most 
hard  and  cordy — ^the  horse  begins  to  loathe  his  food,  and  little  aboceoooo  form 
round  the  orifice.  The  oordiness  of  the  vein  rapidly  increases.  Not  only  the 
vein  itself  has  become  obstructed  and  its  ooats  thickened,  but  the  oeUular 
tissue  inflamed  and  hardened,  and  is  mi  additional  source  of  irritation  and 
torture. 

The  thickening  of  the  vein  extends  to  the  bifurcation  above:  it  oooopifis 
both  branches,  and  extends  downwards  to  the  chest-^ven  to  the  very,  heait 
itself  and  the  patient  dies. 

The  two  grand  questions  here  are,  the  oanse  and  the  cure.  The  first  would 
seem  to  admit  of  an  easy  reply.  A  long  list  of  circumstances  haa  been  just 
given  which  would  seem  to  refer  the  matter  entirely  to  the  operator  |  yet,  on 
the  other  hand,  experience  tells  us  that  he  has  little  to  do  with  these  morbid 
effects  of  bleeding.  Mr.  Percivall  states,  that  Mr.  Cherry  tried  several  times 
to  produce  inflammation  by  the  use  of  rusty  lancets,  and  escharotics  of  various 
kinds,  and  ligatures,  and  firequent  separation  and  friction  of  the  granulating  edges, 
but  in  vain.    Professor  Spooner  tried  to  produce  the  disease,  but  could  not. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  is  well  known  that  while  inflammation  rarely  or  never 
followB  the  opeiation  of  bleeding  by  some  practitioners,  others  are  continually 
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getting  into  scrapes  about  it.  The  writer  of  this  work  had  three  house-pupils, 
two  of  whom  he  used  to  trust  to  bleed  his  patients^  and  no  untoward  cirenm* 
stance  ever  occurred ;  but  as  surely  as  he  sent  the  third,  he  had  an  inflamed 
vein  to  take  care  of. 

There  is  something  yet  undivulged  in  the  process  of  healing  the  vein,  or  in 
the  circumstances  by  which  that  healing  ia  prevented.  The  most  powerful 
causes  probably  are,  that  the  lips  of  the  wound  have  not  been  brought  into 
immediate  apposition,  or  that  a  portion  of  the  hair— a  single  liair  is  sufficient 
— ^has  insinuated  itself.  The  horse  has  not^  perhaps,  had  his  head  tied  up  to 
the  rack  after  bleeding,  which  should  always  be  done  for  at  least  an  hour, 
during  which  time  the  extravasated  blood  will  become  firmly  coagulated,  and 
the  flow  of  blood  to  the  heart  will  establish  its  uninterrapted  course.  It  is  also 
probable  that  atmospheric  agency  may  be  oonoemed  in  the  afiair,  or  a  diseased 
condition  of  the  horse,  and  particularly  a  susceptibility  of  taking  on  inflam- 
matory action,  although  the  exciting  cause  may  be  exceedingly  slight. 

Of  the  means  of  cure  it  is  difficult  to  speak  confidently.  The  wound  should 
be  carefally  exapiined — ^the  divided  edges  brought  into  exact  apposition,  and  any 
hair  interposed  between  them  removed — ^the  pin  withdrawn  or  not,  according 
to  circumstances— the  part  carefully  and  long  fomented,  and  a  dose  of  physio 
administered.  If  two  or  three  days  have  passed  and  the  discharge  still  remains, 
the  application  of  the  budding-iron — ^not  too  large  or  too  hot — ^may  produce 
engorgement  of  the  neighbouring  parts,  and  union  of  the  lips  of  the  wound. 
This  should  be  daily,  or  every  second  day,  repeated,  according  to  circumstances. 
A  blister  applied  over  the  orifice,  or  as  far  as  the  mischief  extends,  will  often 
be  serviceable.  Here,  likewise,  the  parts  wiU  be  brought  into  contact  with 
each  other,  and  pressed  together,  and  union  may  be  effiscted.  ^*  Sometimes," 
says  Mr.  Cartwright,  ^'  when  the  vein  is  in  an  ulcerative  state,  I  have  laid  it 
open,  and  applied  caustic  dressing,  and  it  has  healed  up.  I  have  lately  had  a 
case  in  which  five  or  six  abscesses  had  formed  above  the  original  wound,  and 
the  two  superior  ones  burst  through  the  parotid  gland,  the  extent  of  the  ulcer- 
ation being  evident  in  the  quantity  of  saliva  that  flowed  through  each  orifice*." 

The  owner  of  the  horse  wiU  find  it  his  interest  to  apply  to  a  veterinary 
practitioner  as  soon  as  a  case  of  inflamed  vein  occurs. 

Should  the  vein  be  destroyed,  the  horse  will  not  be  irreparably  injured,  and 
perhaps,  at  no  great  distance  of  time,  scarcely  injured  at  all ;  for  nature  is 
ingenious  in  making  provision  to  carry  on  the  circulation  of  the  blood.  All 
the  vessels  conveying  the  blood  from  the  heart  to  the  difierent  parts  of  the 
frame,  or  bringing  it  back  again  to  the  heart,  communicate  with  each  other  by 
so  many  channels,  and  in  such  various  ways,  that  it  is  impossible  by  the  closure 
or  loss  of  any  one  of  them  long  materially  to  impede  the  flow  of  the  vital  cur- 
rents If  the  jugular  is  destroyed,  the  blood  will  circulate  through  other  vessels 
almost  as  freely  as  before ;  but  the  horse  could  not  be  considered  as  sound,  for 
he  might  not  be  equal  to  the  whole  of  the  work  required  of  him. 

THE  PALATE— (aramaD). 
At  the  back  of  the  iialate  (see  p.  11 1),  and  attached  to  the  crescent-shaped 
border  of  the  palatine  bone,  is  a  dense  membranous  curtain.  Its  superior  and 
back  surface  is  a  conUnuation  of  the  lining  membrane  of  the  nose,  and  its 
anterior  or  inferior  one  that  of  the  palate.  It  is  called  the  veium  palatiy  or  veQ 
of  the  palate.  It  extends  as  far  back  as  the  larynx,  and  lies  upon  the  dorsum 
of  the  epiglottis,  and  is  a  perfect  veil  or  curtain  interposed  between  the  cavities 
of  the  nose  and  mouth,  cutting  off  all  commimication  between  them.    Tied  by 

*  Abstract  of  the  Vcterinftry  Medical  AssocUtion,  rol.  ir.  p.  185. 
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its  attachment  to  the  palatine  bone,  it  wiU  open  bnt  a  little  way,  and  that  only 
in  one  direction.  It  will  pennit  a  pellet  of  food  to  pass  into  the  cesophagns;  but 
it  will  dose  when  any  pressure  is  made  npon  it  from  behind.  Two  singular  £m^ 
necessarily  follow  from  this :  the  horse  breathes  through  the  nostrils  alone, 
and  these  are  capacious  and  easily  expansible  to  a  degree  seen  in  no  other 
animal,  and  fully  commensurate  to  the  wants  of  the  animal. 

It  is  also  evident  that,  in  the  act  of  vomiting,  the  contents  of  the  stomach 
must  be  returned  through  the  nostril,  and  not  through  the  mouth.  On  this 
account  it  b  that  the  horse  can  with  great  difficulty  be  excited  to  vomit. 
There  is  a  structure  at  the  entrance  to  the  stomach  which,  except  under  very 
peculiar  dicumstances,  prevents  its  return  to  the  throat,  and  consequently  to 
the  month. 

The  muscles  of  this  singular  curtain  are  very  intelligibly  and  correctly 
described  by  Mr.  Percivall,  in  his  ^^  Anatomy  of  the  Horse,"  to  which  the 
reader  is  rdTerred.  The  same  remark  is  applicable  to  a  veiy  singular  and 
important  bone,  and  its  muscular  apparatus,  the  os  hyoides. 

THE   LARYNX 

Is  placed  on  the  top  of  the  windpipe  (see  1,  p.  Ill),  and  is  the  inner  guard  of 
the  lungs  if  any  injurious  substance  should  penetrate  so  far ;  it  is  the  mA^> 
protection  against  the  passage  of  food  into  the  respiratory  tubes,  and  it  is  at  the 
same  time  the  instrument  of  voice.  In  this  last  character  it  loses  much  of  its 
importance  in  the  quadruped,  because  in  the  dumb  animal  it  is  a  beautiful  piece 
of  mechanism. 

The  Epiolottib  (see  2,  p.  Ill)  is  a  heart-shaped  cartilage,  placed  at  the 
extremity  of  the  opening  into  the  windpipe,  with  its  back  opposed  to  the  pha- 
rynx, so  that  when  a  peUet  of  food  passes  from  the  pharynx  in  its  way  to  the 
oesophagus,  It  presses  down  the  epiglottis,  and  by  this  means,  as  already 
described,  closes  the  aperture  of  the  larynx,  and  prevents  any  portion  of  the 
food  from  entering  it.  The  food  having  passed  over  the  epiglottis,  fi^)m  its  own 
elasticity  and  that  of  the  membrane  at  its  base,  and  more  particularly  the 
power  of  the*  hyo-epiglotideus  muscle,  rises  again  and  resumes  its  former 
situation. 

The  Thtuoid  Cartilage  (see  1,  p.  Ill)  occupies  almost  the  whole  of  the 
external  part  of  the  larynx,  both  anteriorly  and  laterally.  It  envelopes  and 
protects  all  the  rest ;  a  point  of  considerable  importance,  considering  the  injury 
to  which  the  larynx  is  exposed,  by  our  system  of  curbing  and  tight  reining.  It 
also  forms  a  point  of  attachment  for  the  insertion  of  the  greater  part  of  the 
delicate  muscles  by  which  the  other  cartilages  are  moved. 

The  beautiful  mechanism  of  the  larynx  is  governed  or  worked  by  a  some- 
what complicated  system  of  muscles,  for  a  description  of  which  the  reader  is 
referred  to  the  5th  vol.  of  The  Veterinarian,  p.  447.  It  is  plentifully  supplied 
with  nerves  from  the  respiratory  system,  and  tiiere  are  also  frequent  anastomoses 
with  the  motor  nerves  of  the  spinal  cord.  The  sole  process  of  respiration  is 
partly  under  the  control  of  the  will,  and  the  muscles  of  the  larynx  concerned 
in  one  stage  of  it  are  likewise  so,  but  they  also  act  independently  of  the  will, 
for  during  sleep  and  unconsciousness  the  machine  continues  to  work. 

The  origin  of  the  artery  which  supplies  these  parts  with  blood  is  sometimes 
derived  firom  the  main  trunk  of  the  carotid,  but  oftener  it  b  a  branch  of  the 
thyroideal  artery. 

The  lining  membrane  is  a  continuation  of  that  of  the  pharynx  above  and  the 
tradiea  below.  It  is  covered  with  innumerable  follicular  glands,  from  whose 
mouths  there  oozes  a  mucous  fluid  that  moistens  and  lubricates  its  surface.    It 
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18  possessed  of  rery  great  Benaibiliiy,  and  its  fimctioa  requires  it.  It  is,  as  has 
been  already  stated,  the  inner  gpiard  of  the  lungs,  and  the  krynx  must  nndei)^ 
a  multitude  of  changes  of  form  in  order  to  adapt  itself  to  oertsin  changes  in  the 
act  of  respiration,  and  in  order  to  produce  the  voice.  The  roice  of  the  horse  is, 
however,  extremely  limited,  compared  with  that  of  the  human  being;  the  same 
sensibility,  therefore,  is  not  required,  and  exposed  as  our  quadruped  slaves  are 
to  absurd  and  barbarous  usage,  too  great  sensibility  of  any  pari,  and  particularly 
of  this,  would  be  a  cnne  to  the  animaL 

THE  TRACHEA  OR  WINDPIPE. 

The  course  of  the  inspired  air  from  the  larynx  to  the  lungs  is  now  to  be 
traced,  and  it  wOl  be  found  to  be  conveyed  throa|^  a  singularly  constructed 
tube  (6,  p.  Ill),  passing  along  Uie  anterior  portion  of  the  neck,  and  reaching 
from  the  lower  edge  of  the  oriooid  cartilage  (11,  p.  Ill)  to  the  lungs.  In  the 
commencement  of  its  course  it  is  somewhat  superfidally  placed,  but  as  it 
descends  towards  the  thorax  it  becomes  gradually  deeper,  and  more  concealed. 
In  order  to  discharge  its  functions  as  an  air-tube,  it  is  essential  that  it  should 
always  be  pervious,  or,  at  least,  that  any  obstruction  to  the  process  of  respiration 
should  be  but  momentary.  Attached  to  a  part  endowed  with  suah  extensive 
motion  as  the  neck,  it  is  also  necessary  that  it  should  be  flexible.  It  is  com* 
posed  of  cartilage,  an  exceedingly  elastic  substance,  and  at  the  same  time  pes* 
sessing  a.  certain  degree  of  flexibility. 

The  windpipe  is  composed  of  cartilage,  but  not  of  one  entire  piece,  for  that 
would  necessarily  be  either  too  thick  and  firm  to  be  flexible,  or  if  it  were  suffi- 
ciently flexible  to  accommodate  itself  to  the  action  of  the  neck,  it  would  be  too 
weak  to  resist  even  common  pressure  or  injury,  and  the  passage  through  it 
would  often  be  inconveniently  or  dangerously  obstructed.  Besides,  it  Ib  neces* 
sary  that  this  tube  should  occasionally  admit  of  elongation  to  a  considerable 
degree.  When  the  neck  is  extended  in  the  act  of  grasing  or  otherwise,  the 
trachea  must  be  lengthened. 

The  structure  of  the  cartilage  of  the  windpipe  is  admirably  adapted  to  effect 
every  purpose.  It  is  divided  into  rings,  fifty  or  fifty-two  in  number,  each  poa- 
sessing  sufficient  thickness  and  strength  to  resist  ordinary  pressure,  and  each 
constituting  a  joint  with  the  one  above  and  below,  and  thus  admittiug  of  all  the 
flexibility  that  could  be  required.  These  rings  are  connected  together  by  an 
interposed  fibro-ligamentous  substanoe,  extensible,  elastic,  and  yet  so  strong 
that  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  rupture  it;  and  the  fibres  of  that  ligament  not 
running  vertically  from  one  to  another,  and  therefore  admittuog  of  Uttle  more 
motion  than  the  rotatioa  of  the  head,  but  oompoaed  of  two  layers  ruuui^ 
obliquely,  and  in  contrary  directions,  so  as  to  adapt  themselves  to  every 
variety  of  motion. 

These  rings  are  thickest  in  front,  and  project  circulaiiy,  opposing  an  arch- 
like  form.  There,  too,  the  ligament  is  widest,  in  order  to  admit  of  the  greatest 
motion  in  the  direction  in  whioh  it  is  most  needed,  when  the  head  is  elevated  or 
depressed.  Laterally  these  rings  are  thinner,  because  they  are,  to  a  great 
degree,  protected  by  the  surrounding  parts;  and,  posteriorly,  ib»y  overlap 
each  other,  and  the  overlapping  portions  are  connected  together  by  a  strong 
ligamentous  substance.  This,  while  it  does  not  impede  the  motion  of  the  tube, 
gives  firmness  and  stability  to  it. 

Within  the  trachea  is  another  very  curious  structure.  At  the  points  at 
which,  posteriorly,  the  rings  beghd  to  bend  inwardly,  a  muscle  is  found  stretch- 
ing across  the  windpipe,  dividing  the  canal  into  two  unequal  portions-— the 
anterior  one  constituting  the  proper  air-passage,  and  the  posterior  one  occupied 
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by  oellalar  textme.  It  is  to  give  additicmal  strength  to  parts.  It  is  the  tie 
vhieh  prerents  the  aich  fiom  Bparting  oat»  In  the  xwlund  state  of  the  wmd- 
pipe  thk  mnsde  is,  probably,  quiesocnt ;  bvt  when  any  eoarideridble  pressnre  is 
made  on  the  crown  of  tiie  arch  at  the  npper  part  by  tight  reining,  or  at  the 
lower  by  an  tU^made  eoliar,  or  anywhere  by  bmtal  or  aoddaital  violence,  this 
miHcle  cantracta,  eTsiy  seriona  ezpaounon  or  depression  of  theareh  is  prerented^ 
and  the  part  is  preaerred  from  asrions  iiyniy. 

H  nay  also  be  leacBly  imagined  that,  when  in  Tiolent  ezertimi)  every  part  of 
the  nqpiratoryoanai  is  on  the .  stretch,  this  band  may  preserve  the  windpipe 
from  injury  or  hiceration.  There  are  many  beantifti]  points  in  the  physiology 
of  the  b6ne  which  deserve  mncfa  greater  attention  than  has  hitherto  been  paid 
to  them. 

The  windpipe  should  project  from  the  neck.  It  ahonld  almost  seem  as  if  it  were 
detached  from  the  neck,  for  two  important  reasons :  first,  that  it  may  eadly  enter 
between  the  channels  of  the  jaw,  so  that  the  hone  may  be  reined  up  without 
snfiering  inoonvenieooe ;  and  nest,  that  being  more  loosely  attached  to  the 
neck,  it  ms^  more  readily  adapt  itself  to  the  changes  required  than  if  it  were 
enveloped  by  frt,  or  nmsele  to  a  certain  degree  unyielding :  therefore,  in  ev«ry 
wdI*ftRhed  nedc:<^-and  it  will  be  seen  in  the  cut  (p.  212)-^t  la  indispensable 
thai  the  windpipe  shonU  be  prominent  and  loose  on  the  neek.  This  is  not 
reguirad  in  the  heszry  caxt^iorse,  and  we  do  not  often  find  it,  because  he  is  not 
80  much  exposed  to  those  circumstances  which  will  hurry  respiration,  and 
reqwean  enlargement  in  the  sise  of  the  principal  air-tube. 

When  the  traehea  arrives  at  Ae  thorax,  it  suddenly  alters  its  form,  in  order 
to  adi^  itself  to  the  narrow,  trnnguhur  aperture  through  which  it  has  to  pass. 
It  preserves  the  somft  csrtilaginouB  stractare ;  for  if  it  has  not  the  pressure  of 
the  external  muscles,  or  of  accidental  violence,  to  resbt,  it  is  exposed  to  the 
preame  of  the  Inngs  when  they  are  inflating,  and  it  shares  in  the  pressure  of 
the  dii^hngm,  and  of  the  intercostal  nmacles,  in  the  act  of  expiration.  Havmg 
entered  the  chest,  it  paaaes  a  little  to  the  right,  leaviqg  the  oesophagus,  or  gullet, 
on  the  left ;  it  separates  from  the  dorsal  vertebr» ;  it  passes  threugh  the  dupH- 
catiHe  of  the  mediastinum  to  the  base  of  the  heart,  and  it  divides  beneath  the 
poeteiior  aorta.  Its  divisions  are  caHed  the  bronMalMetj  and  have  much  to 
do  with  the  wellp-betng  of  the  horse. 

Its  rings  remain  as  perfect  as  before,  but  a  new  portion  of  cartilage  begins  to 
ppsaent  itself !  it  ms^  be  traeed  as  high  as  the  tenth  ring  from  the  bottom  ;  it 
spraadsr  over  th»  nnion  between  the  posterior  terminations  of  the  rings ;  it  holds 
them  in  ekser  and  former  eonnexien  with  each  other ;  it  discharges  the  duty  of 
the  traoflnrevBe  musdey  which  begins  here  to  disappear,  and  the  support  of  the 
oervioal  and  dorsal  vertebrss ;  it  prevents  the  separation  of  the  rings  when  the 
tmdiea  is  ^stended  ;  it  spreads  down  upon,  and  defends  the  commencement  of 
the  broncliial  tubes.  Some  other  small  plates  of  cartilage  reach  a  considerable 
way  down  the  divisions  of  the  bronchi,  and  the  last  ring  has  a  central  triangular 
prejeetfam,  which  covers  and  defmds  the  bifdzcation  of  the  trachea. 

TBACHEOTOMY. 

Tho  reapiratQjiy  oanal  is  occasionally  obatrueted,  to  an  slhnoying  and  dangereua 
degree.  Polypi  have  been  described  as  occupying  the  nostrils  ;  long  tumours 
have  formed  in  them.  Tumours  of  other  kinds  have  pressed  into  the  pharynx. 
The  tumour  of  strangles  has,  for  a  while,  occupied  the  paasage.  The  larynx 
has  been  distorted ;  the  membraae  of  the  windpipe,  on  the  larynx,  has  been 
thi^^ioned,  and  ulcere  have  formed  in  one  or  both,  and  have  been  so  painful  that 
the  act  of  breathing- wm  laiboriona  and  tortnxin^*    In  all  these  cases  it  has  been 
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anxiouBly  inquired  whether  there  might  not  be  established  ao  artifidal  opening 
for  the  passage  of  the  air,  when  the  natunl  one  could  no  longer  be  used ;  and 
it  has  been  ascertained  that  it  is  both  a  simple  and  safe  operation,  to  excise  a 
portion  of  the  trachea,  on  or  below  the  point  of  obstmction. 

The  operation  must  be  performed  while  the  horse  is  standing,  and  secnred  by 
a  side-line,  for  he  would,  probably,  be  suffocated  amidst  the  straggles  with 
which  he  would  resist  the  act  of  throwing.  The  twitch  is  then  firmly  fixed  on 
the  muzzle ;  the  operator  stands  on  a  stool  or  paQ,  by  which  means  he  can  more 
perfectly  command  the  part,  and  an  assistant  holds  a  scalpel,  a  bistoury,  sdaaoie^ 
curved  needles  armed,  and  a  moist  sponge. 

The  operator  should  once  more  examine  the  whole  coarse  of  the  windpipe,  and 
the  different  sounds  which  he  will  be  able  to  detect  by  the  application  of  the 
ear,  and  likewise  the  different  degrees  of  temperature  and  of  tenderness  which 
the  finger  will  detect,  will  g^de  to  the  seat  of  the  evil. 

The  hair  is  to  be  closely  cut  off  from  the  part,  the  skin  tightened  across  the 
trachea  with  the  thumb  and  fingers  of  the  left  hand,  and  then  a  longitudinal 
incision  cautiously  made  through  the  skin,  three  inches  in  length.  This  is 
usually  effected  when  there  is  no  express  indication  to  the  contraiy  on  the  fifth 
and  sixth  rings ;  a  slip  from  which,  and  the  connecting  ligament  above  and 
below,  about  half  the  width  of  each  ring,  should  be  exdsed  with  the  intervening 
ligament.  The  remaining  portion  will  tiien  be  strong  enough  to  retain  the  per- 
fect arched  form  of  the  trachea. 

If  the  orifice  is  only  to  be  kept  open  while  some  foreign  body  is  extracted, 
or  tumour  removed,  or  ulcer  healed,  or  iofiammation  subdued,  nothing  more 
is  necessary  than  to  keep  the  lips  of  the  wound  a  little  apart,  by  passing  some 
thread  through  each,  and  slightly  everting  them,  and  tying  the  threads  to  the 
mane. 

If,  however,  there  is  any  permanent  obstruction,  a  tube  will  be  nooessary.  It 
should  be  two  or  three  inches  long,  curved  at  the  top,  and  the  external  orifice 
turning  downwards  with  a  little  ring  on  each  side,  by  which,  through  the  meana 
of  tubes,  it  may  be  retained  in  its  situation. 

The  purpose  of  the  operation  being  answered,  the  flaps  of  integument  must  be 
brought  over  the  wound;  the  edges,  if  necessary,  diminished,  and  the  parts  kept 
in  apposition  by  a  few  stitches.  The  cartilage  will  be  perfectly  reproduced, 
only  the  rings  will  be  a  little  thicker  and  wider. 

The  following  account  will  illustrate  the  use  and  the  danger  of  the  tracfaeo* 
tomy  tube.  A  mare  at  Alfort  had  great  distortion  of  the  rings  of  the  trachea. 
She  breathed  with  difficulty.  She  became  a  roarer  almost  to  suffocation,  and 
was  quite  useless.  Tracheotomy  was  effected  on  the  distorted  rings,  and  a 
short  canula  introduced.  She  was  so  much  relieved  that  die  trotted  and 
galloped  immediately  afterwards  without  the  dighest  distress.  Six  months 
later  she  again  began  to  roar.  It  seemed  that  the  rings  were  now  distorted 
below  the  former  place. 

M.  Barth^lemy  introduced  another  canula,  seven  inches  long,  and  which 
reached  below  the  new  distortion.  She  was  once  more  relieved.  She  speedily 
improved  in  condition,  and  regularly  drew  a  cabriolet  at  the  rate  of  seven  or 
eight  miles  in  the  hour ;  and  this  she  continued  to  do  for  three  years,  when  the 
canula  became  acddeStally  displaced  in  the  night,  and  she  was  found  dead  in 
the  morning. 

THE  BRONCHIAL  TUBES. 

The  windpipe  has  been  traced  through  its  course  down  the  neck  into  the 
chest.  It  is  there  continued  through  the  mediastinum  to  the  base  of  the  heart, 
and  then  divided  into  two  tubes  corresponding  with  the  two  divisions  of  the 
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Iiiiigs — ^the  Bronchial  Tubes.  These  trunks  enter  deeply  into  the  suhstance 
of  the  lungs.  They  presently  subdiyide,  and  the  subdivision  is  continued  in 
every  direction,  until  branches  from  the  trachea  penetrate  every  assignable  por- 
tion and  part  of  the  lungs.  They  are  still  ur-passages,  carrying  on  this  fluid  to 
its  destination,  for  the  accomplishment  of  a  vital  purpose. 

They  also  continue  exposed  to  pressure ;  but  it  is  pressure  of  a  new  kind,  a 
pressure  alternately  applied  and  removed.  The  lungs  in  which  they  are 
embedded  alternately  contract  and  expand ;  and  these  tubes  must  contract  and 
expand  likewise.  Embedded  in  the  lungs,  the  cartilaginous  ring  of  the  bronchi 
remains,  but  it  is  divided  into  five  or  six  segments  connected  with  each  other. 
The  lungs  being  compressed,  the  segments  overlap  each  other,  and  fold  up  and 
occupy  little  space ;  but  the  principle  of  elasticity  is  still  at  work ;  and  as  the 
pressure  is  removed,  they  start  again,  and  resume  their  previous  form  and 
calibre.  It  is  a  beautiful  contrivance,  and  exquisitely  adapted  to  the  situation 
in  which  these  tubes  are  placed,  and  the  functions  they  have  to  dischai^. 

But  we  must  pause  a  little  and  consider  the  structure  and  functions  of  the 
chest. 


CHAPTER  X. 
THE  CHEST. 


a  The  fiitt  rib. 

b  The  cartilages  of  tbe  eleven  hiodermott,  or  fahe  ribt,  connected  together^  and  uniting  with 
that  of  the  seventh  or  lost  true  rib. 

e  The  hreatt-bone. 

d  The  top,  or  point,  of  the  withert,  vrhich  are  formed  by  the  lengthened  ipfoont,  or  upright 
proceaeei  of  the  ten  or  eleven  fint  bonei  of  the  back.  The  bonea  of  the  back  are 
eighteen  in  nnmber. 

e  The  riba,  nanally  wghleen  on  each  dde;  the  seven  firat  united  to  the  breaat-bone  by  car- 
tilage ;  the  cartilagea  of  the  remaining  eleven  united  to  each  other,  as  at  b, 

f  That  portion  of  the  ipine  where  the  loins  commence,  and  composed  of  five  bones. 

p  The  bones  forming  the  hip,  or  hannch,  and  into  the  hole  at  the  bottom  of  which  the  head  of 
the  th^-bone  is  received. 

h  The  portion  of  the  spine  belonging  to  the  haunch,  and  consisting  of  five  pieces. 

t  The  bones  of  the  Uil,  usually  thirteen  in  number. 

The  chest,  in  the  horizontal  position  in  which  it  is  placed  in  the  cut,  is  of  a 
■omewhat  oval  figure,  with  its  extremities  truncated.  The  spine  is  ite  roof; 
the  sternum,  or  breast,  its  floor ;  the  ribs,  its  sides ;  the  trachea,  oesophagus, 
and    great  blood-vessels    passing  through    its   anterior  extremity    and    the 
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disphiflgm,  being  its  pofltexior.  It  ia  oontiaoted  in  front,  broad  and  deep  towaidi 
the  central  boundary,  and  again  oontruted  poeteriorly.  It  endoBes  the  beait 
and  the  longs,  the  origin  ^  tho  artenal^  and  the  termination  of  the  venous 
trunks  and  the  ooUeoted  nwnla  of  the  absorbents.  Tha  windpipe  penetntss 
into  it,  and  the  oesophagus  trarerseB  its  whole  extent. 

A  cavity  vdiose  contents  axe  thus  impnrtant  should  be  seearely  defended. 
The  loof  is  not  composed  of  one  imyieiding  prolongation  of  bone,  which  m%ht 
possibly  have  been  stKHig  enough,  yet  would  have  ani^ected  it  to  a  ♦Li'ffiind 
rude  and  dangerous  shocks;  bat  there  is  a  curiously-contcived  series  of  bon^ 
knit  together  by  strong  ligaments  and  dense  cartilaginous  substance,  forming  so 
many  joints,  each  poasessed  but  of  little  individual  motion,  but  the  whole  united 
and  constituting  a  column  oi  such  exquisitely-contrived  fleidbility  and  strength, 
that  all  concussion  is  avoided,  and  no  extemsl  violence  or  weight  can  injure 
that  which  it  protects.  It  is  supported  chiefly  by  the  anterior  extremities,  and 
beautifbl  are  the  contrivances  adopted  to  prevent  injurious  connexion.  There  is 
no  inflexible  bony  union  between  the  shoulders  and  the  chest ;  but  while  ih.e 
spine  b  formed  to  neutralise  much  of  the  concussion  that  might  be  received- 
while  the  elastic  connexions  between  the  vertebm  of  the  back,  alternately 
affording  a  yielding  resistance  to  the  shock,  and  regaining  their  natural  situa- 
tion when  the  external  force  is  removed,  go  far,  by  this  playful  motion,  to 
render  harmless  the  rudest  motion — there  is  a  provision  made  by  the  attachment 
of  the  shoulder-blade  to  the  chest  calculated  to  prevent  the  possibility  of  any 
rude  concussion  reaching  the  thorax*. 

At  the  shoulder  is  a  muscle  of  immense  strength,  and  tendinous  elastic  com- 
portion,  the  serratus  major,  spreading  over  the  internal  surfiBtce  of  the  shoulder- 
blade  and  a  portion  of  the  chest.  A  spring  of  easier  play  could  not  have  been 
attached  to  the  carriage  of  any  invalid.  It  is  a  carriage  hung  by  springs 
between  the  scapulae,  and  a  delightful  one  it  is  for  easy  travelling ;  while  there 
is  combined  with  it,  and  the  union  is  not  a  little  difficult,  strength  enough  to 
resist  the  jolting  of  the  roughest  road  and  the  most  rapid  pace. 

LateraUy  there  is  sufficient  defence  against  all  common  injury  by  the  expan- 
sion of  the  E^ulder  over  the  chest  from  between  the  first  and  second  to  the 
seventh  rib ;  and  behind  and  bek>w  that  there  is  the  bony  structure  of  the  ribs,  of 
no  little  strength ;  and  their  arched  form,  although  a  flattened  arch;  and  the 
yielding  motion  at  the  base  of  each  rib^  resulting  from  its  jointed  connexion 
with  the  spine  above  and  its  cartilaginous  union  with  the  sternum  below. 

A  still  more  important  consideration  with  vegard  to  the  parietes  of  the  thorax 
is  the  manner  in  which  they  can  adapt  themselves  to  the  changing  bulk  of  the 
contents  of  the  cavity.  The  capacity  of  the  chest  is  little  affected  by  the 
external  contraction  and  dilatation  of  the  heart,  for  when  its  ventridUis  arc 
collapsed  its  auricles  are  distended,  and  when  its  aurides  are  compreseed  its 
ventricles  expand ;  but  with  regard  to  the  lungs  it  is  a  very  different  afiidr.  In 
their  state  of  collapse  and  expansion  they  vaiy  in  comparative  bulk,  one-sixtli 
part  or  more,  and,  in  either  state,  it  is  necessary  for  the  proper  disohaige  of  the 
function  of  respiration  that  the  parietes  of  ^  diest  should  be  in  contact  with 
them. 

The  ribs  are  eighteen  in  number  on  either  side.     Nine  of  them  are  perfect, 

•  **  Had,"  lagrt  Mr.  PerciTall,  **  the  ontira  have  compresaod  the  otganji  of  respiration  and 

lib  been  one  solid  piece  of  bone,  a  violent  circulation  to  that  degree  that  could  not  but 

blow  might  have  broken  it  to  pieces.     On  the  have  ended  in  suffocation  and  death  of  tho 

other  hand,  had  the  ribs  been  composed  from  animal.     It  waa  only  the  jndigiotiB  and  vrell- 

end  to  end  of  oaitilage  only,  the  form  of  the  anaaged  oombination  of  bone  and  gristle  in 

arch  could  not  have  been  sustained,  but,  sooner  the  constraction  of  the  chest  that  could  answer 

or  later,  it  must  have  bent  inward,  and  so  have  the  ends  an  all-wise  Providence  had  in  view.'* 

encroached  upon  the  cavity  of  the  chett  at  to  —  Fs^maanaii,  vol.  zv.  p.  184. 
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and  oommonly  called  the  #rtie,  or,  mote  pioperiy,  ilemal  Hbe,  eztendiog  from 
the  flpine  to  the  Bteniiim.  The  iwmaiiuiig  nine  ese  poeterior  and  shorter,  aud  are 
oidy  in&eetij  comiected  with  the  stemiim. 

The  ribft  are  united'to  the  conespending  ^»«Ktehr»  or  bonee  of  the  spine,  so  as 
to  form  peifect  joints— or,  rather,  each  rib  forms  two  joints.  The  head  of  the 
lib  is  leoeiyed  between  the  yertehns  and  bones  of  the  sj^e,  before  and  behind, 
80  that  it  shall  always  present  two  artioalating  surfeoes,  one  opposed  to  tbe  ver- 
teibra  immediately  beft«e,  and  the  other  to  that  immediately  behind,  and  both 
forming  one  joint,  with  a  perfect  capsokr  ligament,  and  admitting  of  a  rotatory 
motion.  The  head  of  the  rib  seems  to  be  recehred  into  the  cartilaginous  liga- 
mentOQS  sabstanoe  between  theyertebm.  Nothing  conld  be  more  admirably 
doTiaed  for  motion,  so  for  as  it  is  required,  and  for  strength  of  union,  that  can 
scarcely  be  broken. 

Before  the  ribs  reach  the  sternum,  they  terminate  in  a  cartilaginous  prolonga- 
tion, or  the  lower  part  of  the  rib  may  be  said  to  be  cartilaginous.  There  is 
between  the  bony  part  and  this  cartilage  a  joint  with  a  true  capsular  ligament, 
and  n<^mUt^«g  of  a  certain  degree  of  motion ;  and  where  it  unites  with  the  ster- 
num there  is  a  fourth  joint,  with  a  perfect  and  complete  capsular  ligament. 

The  cartilage  of  the  posterior  ribs  are  united  to  the  bony  portion  by  a  kind 
of  joint.  They  are  not^  howerer,  prolonged  so  far  as  the  stemum ;  but  the 
extremity  of  one  lies  upon  the  body  of  that  which  is  immediatdy  before  it, 
bound  down  upon  it  by  a  cellular  substanee  approaching  to  the  nature  of  liga- 
ment, yet  each  having  some  separate  motion,  and  all  of  them  connected  indi- 
rectly with  the  stemum  by  means  of  the  last  sternal  rib.  It  is  an  admirable 
contrirance  to  preseive  the  requisite  motion  which  must  attend  every  act  of 
breathing,  every  extension  and  contraction  of  the  chest,  with  a  degree  of 
strength  which  scarcely  any  accident  can  break  through. 

The  sternum^  or  breast-bone,  is  more  complicated  than  it  at  first  appears  to  be. 
It  constitutes  the  floor  of  the  chest,  and  is  a  long  flat  spongy  bone,  fixed  between 
the  ribs  on  either  dde,  articulating  with  these  cartilages,  and  serving  as  a  point 
of  support  to  them.  It  is  composed  of  from  seven  to  nine  pieces,  united  together 
by  cartilage ;  and  whatever  changes  may  take  place  in  other  parts  of  the  frame, 
this  cartilage  is  not  converted  to  bone  even  in  extreme  old  age,  although  there 
nuiy,  possibly,  be  some  spots  of  ossific  matter  found  in  it. 

The  point  of  the  breast-bone  may  be  occasionally  injured  by  blows  or  by  the 
pressure  of  the  collar.  It  has  been,  by  brutal  violence,  completely  broken  off 
from  the  stemum;  bat  oftener,  and  that  from  some  cruel  usage,  a  kind  of 
tumour  has  been  formed  on  the  point  of  it,  which  has  occasionally  ulcerated,  and 
proved  very  difficult  to  heal. 

The  front  of  the  chest  is  a  very  important  consideration  in  the  structure  of 
the  horse.  It  should  be  prominent  and  broad,  and  full,  and  the  sides  of  it  well 
occupied.  Mnhen  the  breast  is  narrow,  the  chest  has  generally  the  same  appear- 
ance :  the  animal  is  flat-sided,  the  proper  cavity  of  the  chest  \a  diminished,  and 
the  stamina  of  the  horse  are  materially  diminished,  although,  perhaps,  his  speed 
for  short  distances  may  not  be  affected.  When  the  chest  is  narrow  and  the  fore 
legs  aro  too  close  together,  in  addition  to  the  want  of  bottom  they  will 
Interfere  with  each  other,  and  there  will  be  wounds  on  the  fetlocks,  and  bruises 
below  the  knee. 

A  chest  too  broad  is  not  desirable,  but  a  fleshy  and  a  prominent  one ;  yet  even 
this,  perhaps,  may  require  some  explanation.  When  the  fore  legs  appear  to 
recede  and  to  shelter  themselves  under  the  body,  there  is  a  foulty  position  of  the 
fore  limbs,  a  bend  or  standing  over,  an  unnatural  lengthiness  about  the  fore  parts 
of  the  breast,  sadly  disadvantageous  in  progression. 

There  is  also  a  posterior  appendix  to  the  sternum,  which  is  also  cartilaginous. 
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It  18  called  the  eMtfitrm  cartilage,  although  it  bean  little  resemblance  to  a 
8Word«  It  is  flat  and  flexible,  yet  strong,  and  serves  as  the  commencement  of 
the  floor  or  support  of  the  abdomen.  It  also  gives  insertion  to  some  of  the 
abdominal  muscles,  and  more  conveniently  than  it  could  have  been  obtained 
from  the  body  of  the  stemom. 

The  intercwtal  muMcles. — The  borders  of  the  ribs  are  anteriorly  concave,  thin 
and  sharp — posteriorly  rounded,  and  presenting  underneath  a  longitudinal 
depression  or  channel,  in  which  run  both  blood-v^eels  and  nerves.  The  space 
between  them  is  occupied  by  muscular  substance  firmly  attached  to  the  borders 
of  the  ribs.  These  muscles  are  singularly  distributed ;  their  fibres  cross  each 
each  other  in  the  form  of  an  X.  There  is  a  manifest  advantage  in  this.  If  the 
fibres  ran  straight  across  from  rib  to  rib,  they  might  act  powerfully,  but  their 
action  would  be  exceedingly  limited.  A  short  muscle  can  contract  but  a  little 
way,  and  only  a  slight  change  of  form  or  dimension  can  be  produced.  By 
running  diagonally  from  rib  to  rib,  these  muscles  are  double  the  length  they 
could  otherwise  have  been.  It  is  a  general  rule  with  regard  to  muscular  action, 
that  the  power  of  the  muscle  depends  on  its  bulk,  and  the  extent  of  its  action  on 
its  length. 

The  ribs,  while  they  protect  the  Important  viscera  of  the  thorax  from  injury^ 
are  powerful  agents  in  extending  and  contracting  the  chest  in  the  alternate 
inspiration  and  expiration  of  air.  In  what  proportion  they  discharge  the  labour 
of  respiration  is  a  disputed  question,  and  into  the  consideration  of  which  we 
cannot  enter  until  something  is  known  of  the  grand  respiratory  muscle,  the  dia* 
phragm.  Thus  far,  however,  may  be  said,  that  they  are  not  inactive  in  natural 
respiration,  although  they  certainly  act  ovly  a  secondary  part ;  but  in  hurried 
respu-ation,  and  when  the  demand  for  arterialised  blood  is  increased  by  violent 
exertion,  they  are  valuable  and  powerful  auxiliaries. 

This  leads  to  a  very  important  consideration,  the  most  advantageous  form  of 
the  chest  for  tlie  proper  discharge  of  the  natural  or  extraordinary  functions  of 
the  thoracic  viscera.  The  contents  of  the  chest  are  the  lungs  and  the  heart  :«- 
the  first,  to  render  the  blood  nutrient  and  stimuIaUng,  and  to  give  or  restore  to 
it  that  vitality  which  will  enable  it  to  support  every  part  of  the  frame  in  tho 
dischaige  of  its  function,  and  devoid  of  which  the  complicated  and  beantifol 
machine  is  inert  and  dead ;  and  the  second,  to  convey  thb  purified  arterialiaed 
blood  to  every  part  of  the  fimne. 

In  order  to  produce  and  to  convey  to  the  various  parts  a  sufficient  quantity  of 
blood,  these  oigans  must  be  large.  If  it  amounts  not  to  hypertrophy,  the  larger 
the  heart  and  the  larger  the  lungs,  the  more  rapid  the  process  of  nutrition,  and 
the  more  perfect  the  dischaige  of  every  animal  function. 

Then  it  might  be  imagined  that,  as  a  circle  is  a  figure  which  contains  vame 
than  any  other  of  equal  girth  and  admeasurement,  a  circular  form  of  the  chest 
would  be  most  advantageous.  Not  exactly  so ;  for  the  contents  of  the  chest  are 
altcxnately  expanding  and  contracting.  The  circular  chest  could  not  expand, 
but  every  change  of  form  would  be  a  diminution  of  capacity. 

That  form  of  chest  which  approaches  nearest  to  a  circle,  while  it  admits  of 
suffiaent  expansion  and  contraction,  ia  Uie  best— certainly  for  some  animals, 
and  for  ^  under  peculiar  drcumstanoes,  and  with  reference  to  the  discharge  of 
cerUm  fuiwUons.  This  was  tiie  grand  principle  on  which  Mr.  BakeweU  pi^ 
weded,  and  on  which  aU  our  improvemenU  in  the  breeding  of  cattle  were 
founded.  ^ 

The  principle  holds  good  witii  regard  to  some  breeds  of  horses.  We  value 
toe  heavy  draught-horse  not  only  on  account  of  his  simple  muscular  power,  but 

A  iT*l    ^^'"^^  ^J  ""T"  ""^  *^''*  P^'^^''  ^*^  ^  *^1*^  to  tl^w  into  the  coUar. 
A  hght  horse  may  be  preferable  for  light  draught,  but  we  must  oppose  weight 
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to  weight  when  our  loads  are  heavy.  In  the  dray-hone  we  priise  this  circular 
diesty  not  only  that  he  may  he  proportionably  heavier  before— to  him  no  disad- 
vantage— bat  that,  by  means  of  the  increased  capacity  of  his  chest,  he  may 
obtain  the  bnlk  and  uze  which  best  fit  him  for  our  service.  But  he  wonld  not 
do  for  speed — he  would  not  do  for  ordinary  quick  exertion,  and  if  he  were 
poshed  fiur  beyond  his  pace,  he  would  become  broken-winded,  or  have  inflamed 
lungs. 

Some  of  oar  saddle-horses  and  cobs  have  barrels  round  enough,  and  we  value 
them  on  account  of  it,  for  they  are  always  in  condition,  and  they  rarely  tire. 
But  when  we  look  at  them  more  carefully,  there  is  just  that  departure  from  the 
dreular  form  of  which  mention  has  been  made-^that  happy  medium  between 
the  circle  and  the  ellipse,  which  retains  the  capacity  of  the  one  and  the  expan- 
aihility  of  the  other.  Such  a  hone  is  invaluable  for  common  purposes,  but  he  is 
seldom  a  horse  of  speed.  If  he  is  permitted  to  go  his  own  pace,  and  that  not  a 
slow  one,  he  will  work  on  for  ever ;  but  if  he  is  too  much  hurried,  he  is  soon 
distressed. 

The  Broad  Deep  Chest. — ^Then  for  the  usual  purposes  of  the  road,  and  more 
particularly  for  rapid  progression,  search  is  made  for  that  form  of  the  chest 
which  shall  unite,  and  to  as  great  a  degree  as  possible,  considerable  capacity  in 
a  quiescent  state,  and  the  power  of  increasing  that  capacity  when  the  animal 
requires  it.  There  must  be  the  broad  chest  for  the  production  of  muscles  and 
sinews,  and  the  deep  chest,  to  give  the  capacity  or  power  of  furnishing  arterial 
blood  equal  to  the  most  rapid  exhaustion  of  vitality. 

This  form  of  the  chest  is  consistent  with  lightness,  or  at  least  with  all  the 
lightness  that  can  be  rationally  required.  The  broad-chested  horse,  or  he  that, 
with  moderate  depth  at  the  girth,  swells  and  barrels  out  immediately  behind 
the  elbow,  may  have  as  light  a  forehand  and  as  elevated  a  wither  as  the  horse 
with  the  narrowest  chest;  but  the  animal  with  the  barrel  approaching  too 
near  to  rotundity  is  invariably  heavy  about  the  shouldera  and  low  in  the 
withers.  It  is  to  the  mixture  of  the  Arabian  blood  that  we  principally  owe  this 
peculiar  and  advantageous  formation  of  the  chest  of  the  horse.  The  Arab  is 
light ;  some  would  say  too  much  so  before :  but  immediately  behind  the  arms 
the  barrel  almost  invariably  swells  out,  and  leaves  plenty  of  room,  and  where  it 
is  most  wanted  for  the  play  of  the  lungs,  and  at  the  same  time  where  the 
weight  does  not  press  so  exclusively  on  the  fore-legs,  and  expose  the  feet  to  con- 
cnssion  and  injury. 

Many  horses  with  narrow  chests,  and  a  great  deal  of  daylight  under  them, 
have  plenty  of  spirit  and  willingness  for  work.  They  show  themselves  well  off, 
and  exhibit  the  address  and  gratify  the  vanity  of  their  riden  on  the  parade  or  in 
the  park,  but  they  have  not  the  appetite  nor  the  endurance  that  will  carry 
them  through  three  successive  days'  hard  work. 

Five  out  of  six  of  the  animals  that  perish  from  inflamed  lungs  are  nanow- 
chested,  and  it  might  be  safely  affirmed  that  the  ha  greater  part  of  those 
who  are  lost  in  the  field  after  a  hard  day's  run,  have  been  horses  whose 
training  has  been  neglected,  or  who  have  no  room  for  the  lungs  to  expand. 
The  most  important  of  all  points  in  the  conformation  of  the  horse  is  here  eluci- 
datod.  An  elevated  wither,  or  oblique  shoulder,  or  powerful  quarters,  are  great 
advantages ;  but  that  which  is  most  of  all  connected  with  the  general  health 
of  the  animal,  and  with  combined  fleetness  or  bottom,  Ib  a  deep,  and  broad, 
and  swelling  chest,  with  sufficient  lengthening  of  the  sternum,  or  breast-bone, 
beneath. 

If  a  chest  that  cannot  expand  with  the  increasing  expansion  and  labour  of 
the  lungs  is  so  serious  a  detriment  to  the  horse,  everything  that  interferes  with 
the  action  of  the  intercostal  muscles  is  carefully  to  be  avoided.    Tight  girthing 

Q 
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ranks  among  these,  and  foremost  among  them.  The  closeness  with  which  the 
roller  is  huckled  on  in  the  stable  must  be  a  serious  inconyenience  to  the  horse ; 
and  the  partiall j  depriving  these  muscles  of  their  power  of  action,  for  so  many 
hours  in  eveiy  day,  must  indispose  them  for  labour  when  quicker  and  fuller 
re^iration  is  required.  At  all  events,  a  tight  girth,  though  an  almost  neces- 
sary nuisance,  is  a  very  considorable  one,  when  all  the  exertion  of  which  he  is 
capable  is  required  firom  the  horse.  Who  has  not  perceived  the  address  with 
which,  by  bellying  out  the  chest,  the  old  horse  renders  every  attempt  to  girth 
him  tight  comparatively  useless;  and  when  a  horse  is  blown,  what  immediate 
relief  has  ungirthing  him  afforded,  by  permitting  the  intercostals  to  act  with 
greater  power? 

A  point  of  consequence  regarding  the  capacity  of  the  chest,  is  the  length  or 
shortness  of  the  carcase ;  or  the  extent  of  the  ribs  from  the  elbow  backvraid. 
Some  horses  are  what  is  called  ribbed  home  ;  there  is  but  little  space  (see  cuts 
pp.  108  and  221)  between  the  last  rib  and  the  hip-bone.  In  others  the  distance 
is  considerably  greater,  and  is  plainly  evident  hy  the  falling  in  of  the  flank.  The 
question  then  is^  what  service  is  required  from  the  horse  ?  If  he  has  to  cany 
a  heavy  weight,  and  has  much  work  to  do,  he  should  be  ribbed  home, — ^the 
last  rib  and  the  hip-bone  should  not  be  &r  from  each  other.  There  is  more 
capacity  of  chest  and  of  belly — there  is  less  distance  between  the  points  of 
support — and  greater  strength  and  endurance.  A  hackney  (and  we  would 
almost  say  a  hunter)  can  scarcely  be  too  well  ribbed  home. 

If  speed,  however,  is  required,  there  must  be  room  for  the  full  action  of  the 
hinder  limbs ;  and  this  can  only  exist  where  there  is  sufficient  space  between 
the  last  rib  and  the  hip-bone.  The  owner  of  the  horse  must  make  up  his  mind 
as  to  what  he  wants  from  him,  and  be  satisfied  if  he  obtains  that;  for,  let 
him  be  assured  that  he  cannot  have  everything,  for  this  would  require  those 
dijfierences  of  conformation  that  cannot  possibly  exist  in  the  same  animal. 

The  thorax,  or  chest,  is  formed  by  the  spine  /,  above  (p.  241) ;  the  ribs  e,  on 
either  side ;  and  the  sternum,  or  breast-bone,  c,  beneath. 

THE  SPINE  AND  BACK. 
The  spine,  or  back,  consists  of  a  chain  of  bones  from  the  poll  to  the 
extremity  of  the  tail.  It  is  made  up  of  twenty-three  bones  from  the  neck  to 
the  haunch;  eighteen,  called  donal  vertebra^  composing  the  back;  and  five 
lumbar  vertebra^  occupying  the  loins.  On  this  part  of  the  animal  the  weight 
or  burden  is  laid,  and  there  are  two  things  to  be  principally  considered,  easiness 
of  carriage  and  strength.  If  the  back  were  composed  of  unyielding  materials — 
if  it  resembled  a  bar  of  wood  or  iron,  much  jarring  or  jolting,  in  the  rapid  motion 
of  the  animal,  could  not  possibly  be  endured.  In  order  to  avoid  this,  as  well  as 
to  assist  in  turning,  the  back  is  divided  into  numerous  bones ;  and  between  each 
pair  of  boafls  there  is  interposed  a  cartilaginous  substance,  most  highly  elastic, 
that  will  yield  and  give  way  to  every  jar,  not  so  much  as  to  occasion  insecurity 
between  the  boi)^  or  to  permit  considerable  motion  between  any  one  pak,  but 
formmg  altogether  an  aggregate  mass  of  such  perfect  elasticity,  that  the  rider 
sits  almost  undisturbed,  however  high  may  be  the  action,  or  however  rapid  the 
pace.  ^  -7 

Strength  is  as  important  as  ease ;  therefore  these  bones  are  united  together 
with  peculiar  firmness.  The  round  head  of  one  is  exactiy  fitted  to  the  cup  or 
aivity  of  that  immediately  before  it;  and  between  them  is  placed  the  elastic 
hgamentous  substance,  which  has  been  just  described,  so  strong,  that  m  endea- 
vounng  to  separate  the  bon«i  of  the  back,  they  wiU  bwak  before  this  sub- 
stance will  give  way.  In  addition  to  this  there  are  ligaments  running  along  the 
broad  under  surfiioe  of  these  bonea-ligaments  between  each  ofthTrranwrw 
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pmoeflBfii)  or  aide  projections  of  the  bones— *lig«]iifiiitf  between  the  ^fdiwus 
prooesBes  or  upright  projections,  and  also  a  continnation  of  the  strong  ligament 
of  the  neck  lunning  along  the  whole  ooime  of  the  baek  and  loinfl^  lengthening 
and  ooniiaeting,  as  in  the  neck,  with  the  motions  of  the  animal,  and  inning  a 
poweifol  bond  of  union  between  the  bones. 

By  these  means  the  hvnter  will  cany  a  heavy  man  withont  &ttgae  or 
stiain  through  a  kng  chaw;  and  those  flhockB  and  jars  are  aToided  which  would 
be  annoying  to  the  rider,  and  injurious  and  speedy  fiital  to  the  hone. 

These  prorisiflnSy  howey^,  although  adequate  to  coumion  or  even  severe 
exertion,  will  not  protect  the  animal  from  the  connequences  of  brutal  usage ; 
and,  therefore,  if  the  hone  is  much  overweighted,  or  vidently  exerdaed,  or  too 
suddenly  pulled  upon  his  haundiea^  these  ligamsnts  are  strained.  Inflamma- 
tion follows.  The  ligaments  become  changed  to  bone,  and  the  joints  of  the 
back  lose  their  springinefls  and  ease  of  motion ;  or  rather,  in  point  of  fiict,  they 
cease  to  exist  On  account  of  the  too  hard  service  required  from  them,  and 
especially  before  they  had  gained  their  lull  strength,  there  are  few  old  horses 
who  have  not  some  of  the  bones  of  the  back  or  loins  aficAyj0ieei-*united  together 
by  b<my  matter  and  not  by  ligament.  When  this  exists  to  any  considerable 
extent  the  horse  is  not  pleasant  to  ride— he  turns  with  difficulty  in  his  stall — he 
is  unwilling  to  lie  down,  and  when  down  to  rise  again,  and  he  has  a  singular 
straddln^  action.    Such  hoxses  axe  said  to  be  broken-bached  or  Mnked  in  the 

Fracture  of  the  bones  of  the  beck  rarely  occurs,  on  account  of  their  being  so 
strongly  united  by  ligaments,  and  defended  by  muscular  substance.  If  a 
fracture  of  these  bones  does  happen,  it  is  during  the  violent  struggles  after  the 
horse  has  been  cast  for  an  operation. 

The  length  of  the  back  is  an  important  consideration.  A  long-backed  horse 
wHl  be  easy  in  his  paces,  because  the  increased  distance  between  the  fore  and 
hind  legs,  which  are  the  supports  of  the  spine,  will  aflbrd  greater  room  for  the. 
play  of  the  joints  of  the  back.  A  long  spring  has  much  more  play  than  a  short 
one  and  will  better  obviate  concussion.  A  long-backed  horse  is  likewise 
Ibrmed  lor  speed,  for  there  is  room  to  bring  his  hinder  legs  more  under 
him  in  the  act  of  gallopping,  and  thus  more  powerfully  propel  or  drive  forward 
the  body :  but,  on  tho  other  hand,  a  long-backed  horse  wUl  be  comparatively 
weak  in  the  back,  and  easily  overweighted.  A  long  spring  may  be  easily 
bent  or  broken.  The  weight  of  the  rider,  likewise,  placed  fiirther  from  the 
extremities,  will  act  with  mechanical  disadvantage  upon  them,  and  be  more 
likely  to  strain  them.  A  short-backed  horse  may  be  a  good  hackney,  and  able 
to  cany  the  heaviest  weight,  and  possess  great  endurance ;  but  his  paces  will 
not  be  so  easy,  nor  his  speed  so  great,  and  he  may  be  apt  to  overreach. 

The  comparative  advantage  of  a  long  or  short  carcase  depends  entirely  on 
the  use  for  which  the  horse  is  intended.  For  general  purposes  the  horse  with  a 
short  carcase  is  very  properly  preferred.  He  will  possess  health  and  strength;  for 
horses  of  this  make  are  proverbfadly  hardy.  He  will  have  spffident  easiness  of 
action  not  to  ihtigne  the  rider,  and  speed  for  erery  ordinaiy  purpose.  Length 
of  back  will  always  be  desirable  when  there  is  more  than  usual  substance 
generally,  and  particnlariy  when  the  loins  are  wide,  and  the  muscles  of  the 
toins  large  and  swelling.  The  two  requisites,  strength  and  speed,  will  then 
probably  be  united. 

The  back  should  be  depressed  a  little  immediately  behind  the  withers ;  and 
then  continue  in  an  almost  straight  line  to  the  loins.  This  is  the  form  most 
consistent  with  beauty  and  strength.  Some  horses  have  a  very  considerable 
hollow  behmd  the  withers.  They  are  said  to  be  eaddle-baeked.  It  seems  as  if 
a  depression  were  purposely  made  for  the  saddle.    Such  horses  are  evidently 
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easy  goers,  for  this  carve  inward  must  neoessarilj  inereaae  the  play  of  the 
joints  of  the  back :  bat  in  the  same  proportion  they  are  weak  and  liable  to 
sprain.  To  the  general  appearance  of  the  horse,  this  defect  is  not  in  any  great 
degree  injarioas ;  for  the  hollow  of  the  back  is  oniformly  accompanied  by  a 
beautifully  arched  crest, 

A  few  horses  have  the  curve  oatwaid.  They  are  said  to  be  road^-badeedf 
from  the  supposed  resemblance  to  the  arched  back  of  a  roach.  This  is  a  verj 
serious  defect ; — altogether  incompatible  with  beauty,  and  materially  diminish* 
ing  the  usefulness  of  the  animal.  It  is  almost  impossible  to  prevent  the  saddle 
from  being  thrown  on  the  shoulders,  or  the  back  from  being  galled ; — the  elas- 
ticity of  the  spine  is  destroyed ; — the  rump  is  badly  set  on; — the  hinder  legs 
are  too  much  under  the  animal ; — he  is  continually  ovemaching)  and  his  head 
is  canied  awkwardly  low. 

THE  LOINS. 
The  lohis  are  attentively  examined  by  every  good  horseman,  lliey  can 
scarcely  be  too  broad  and  muscular.  The  strength  of  the  back>  and,  especially, 
the  strength  of  the  hinder  extremities,  will  depend  materially  on  this.  The 
breadth  of  the  loins  is  regulated  by  the  length  of  the  transverse  or  side  pro- 
cesses of  that  part.  The  bodies  of  the  Ixmes  of  the  loins  are  likewise  laiger 
than  those  of  the  back ;  and  a  more  dove-tailed  kind  of  union  subsists  between 
these  bones  than  between  those  of  the  back.  Every  provision  is  made  fSor 
strength  here.  Tlie  union  of  the  back  and  loins  should  be  carefully  observed, 
for  there  is  sometimes  a  depression  between  them.  A  kind  of  line  is  drawn  acroas, 
which  shows  imperfection  in  the  construction  of  the  spine,  and  is  regarded  as 
an  indication  of  weakness. 

THE  WITHERS. 

The  spinous  or  upright  processes  of  the  dorsal  vertebrn,  or  bones  of  the 
back,  above  the  upper  part  of  the  shoulder,  are  as  remarkable  for  their  length 
as  are  the  transverse  or  side  processes  of  the  bones  of  the  loins.  They  are 
flattened  and  terminated  by  rough  blunted  extremities.  The  elevated  ridge 
which  they  form  is  called  the  withers.  It  will  be  seen  in  the  cuts  (pp.  108  and 
221),  that  the  spine  of  the  first  bone  of  the  back  has  but  little  elevation,  and 
is  sharp  and  upright.  The  second  is  longer  and  inclined  backward ;  the  third 
and  fourth  increase  in  length,  and  the  fifth  is  the  longest ; — ^they  then  gradoally 
shorten  until  the  twelfth  or  thu-teenth,  which  becomes  level  with  the  bones  of 
the  loins. 

High  withers  have  been  always,  in  the  mind  of  the  judge  of  the  horse, 
associated  with  good  action,  and  generally  with  speed.  The  reason  is  plain 
enough : — ^they  afford  larger  sur&oe  for  the  attachment  of  the  muscles  of  the 
back ;  and  in  proportion  to  the  elevation  of  the  withers,  these  muscles  act  with 
greater  advantage.  The  rising  of  the  fore  parts  of  the  horse,  even  in  the  trot, 
and  more  espedally  in  the  gallop,  depends  not  merely  on  the  action  of  the 
muscles  of  the  legs  and  shoulders,  but  on  those  of  the  loins,  inserted  into  the 
spinous  processes  of  these  bones  of  the  back,  and  acting  with  greater  power  in 
proportion  as  these  processes,  constituting  the  withers,  are  lengthened.  The 
arm  of  the  lever  to  which  tho  power  is  applied  wQl  be  longer ;  and  in 
proportion  to  the  length  of  this  arm  wiU  be  the  ease  and  the  height  to  which 
a  weight  is  raised.  Therefore  good  and  high  action  will  depend  much  on 
elevated  withers. 

It  is  not  difficult  to  understand  how  q>eed  will  likewise  be  promoted  by  the 
same  conformation.  The  power  of  the  horse  is  in  his  hinder  quarters.  la 
them  lies  the  main  q^ring  of  the  iiamey  and  the  fore-quarten  are  chiefly  ale- 
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▼ated  and  thrown  forward  to  receive  the  weight  forced  on  them  hy  the  action 
of  the  hinder  quarters.  In  proportion,  howeyer,  as  the  foro-qaarters  are 
elevated,  will  they  be  thrown  farther  forward,  or,  in  other  words,  will  the 
stride  of  the  horse  be  lengthened.  Yet  many  racers  have  the  forehand  low. 
The  unrivalled  Eclipse  (see  p.  69)  was  a  remarkable  instance  of  this;  but 
the  ample  and  finely  proportioned  quarters,  and  the  muscularity  of  the  thigh' 
and  fore-arm,  rendered  the  aid  to  be  derived  from  the  withers  perfectly  unne- 
oessary.  The  heavy  draught- hone  does  not  require  elevated  withers.  His 
utility  depends  on  the  power  of  depressing  his  fore-quarters,  and  throwing  their 
weight  fully  into  the  collar ;  but  for  common  work  in  the  hackney,  in  the 
fimner  s  horse,  and  in  the  hunter,  well-formed  withers  will  be  an  essential 
advantage,  as  contributing  to  good  and  safe  action,  and  likewise  to  ^peed. 

MUSCLES  OP  THE  BACK. 

The  most  important  muscles  which  belong  to  this  part  of  the  frame  am 
principally  those  which  extend  from  the  continuation  of  the  ligament  of  the 
nedk,  along  the  whole  of  the  back  and  loins ;  and  likewise  from  the  last  cer- 
vical bone ; — the  mperficiaHs  and  trajisversalis  ca$tarum^  or  superficial  and 
tsansverse  muscles  of  the  ribs,  going  from  this  ligament  to  the  upper  part  of 
the  liba  to  elevate  them,  and  to  assist  in  the  expansion  of  the  chest ;  also  the 
large  mass  of  muscle,  the  UmgUiimv^  dorH^  or  longest  muscle  of  the  back,  from 
the  ^inous  and  transverse  processes  of  the  vertebra  to  the  ribs,  and  by  which 
all  the  motions  of  the  spine,  and  back,  and  loins,  to  which  allusion  has  been 
made,  are  principally  produced ;  by  which  the  fore-quarters  are  raised  upon 
the  hind  (mes,  or  the  hind  upon  the  fore  ones,  according  as  either  of  them  ia 
the  fixed  point.     This  is  tlie  principal  agent  in  rearing  and  kicking. 

The  last  muscle  to  be  noticed  is  the  »pinaiis  dorsi^  the  spinal  muscle  of  the 
back,  from  the  spinous  processes  of  some  of  the  last  bones  of  the  back  to  those 
of  the  fore  part ; — thick  and  strong  about  the  withers,  and  broadly  attached  to 
them ;  and  more  powerfully  attached,  and  more  strongly  acting  in  proportion 
to  the  elevation  of  the  withers ;  and  proceeding  on  to  the  three  lowest  bones  of 
the  neck,  and  therefore  mainly  concerned,  as  already  described,  in  elevating 
the  fore-quarters,  and  producing  high  and  safe  action,  and  contributing  to  speed. 
,  Before  the  roof  of  the  chest  is  left,  some  accidents  or  diseases  to  which  it  is 
eipoeed  must  be  mentioned.    The  first  is  of  a  very  serious  nature. 

FISTULOUS  WITHERS. 

When  the  saddle  haa  been  sufifored  to  press  long  upon  the  withers,  a  tumour 
will  be  formed,  hot  and  exceedingly  tender.  It  may  sometimes  be  dispersed 
by  the  cooling  applications  recommended  in  the  treatment  of  poll-evil ;  but 
if,  in  despite  of  these,  the  swelling  should  remain  stationary,  and  espe- 
cially if  it  should  become  larger  and  more  tender,  warm  fomentations  and 
poultices,  and  stimulating  embrocations  should  be  dihgcntly  applied,  in  order  to 
hasten  the  formation  of  pus.  As  soon  as  tliat  can  be  fairly  detected,  a 
seton  should  be  passed  from  the  top  to  the  bottom  of  the  tumour,  so  that  the 
whole  of  the  matter  may  be  evacuated,  and  continue  to  be  discharged  as  it  is 
aflterwards  formed  ;  or  the  knife  may  be  freely  used,  in  order  to  get  at  the 
bottom  of  every  sinus.  The  knife  has  succeeded  many  a  time  when  the  seton 
has  failed.  The  after  treatment  must  be  precisely  that  which  was  recommende<l 
for  a  similar  disease  in  the  poll. 

In  neglected  fistulous  withers  the  ulcer  may  be  larger  and  deeper,  and  more 
destructive  than  in  poll-evil.  It  may  burrow  beneath  the  shoulder-blade,  and 
the  pus  appear  at  the  point  of  the  shoulder  or  the  elbow ;  or  the  bones  of  the 
withers  may  become  carious. 
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Very  great  impiOTement  has  taken  place  in  the  conatraciion  of  saddles  for 
common  use  and  in  the  caTalry  aervioe.  Certain  rules  have  now  been  laid 
down  from  which  the  saddler  should  nerer  deviate,  and  attending  to  which 
the  animal  is  saved  from  much  sufiering,  and  the  mechanic  from  deserved 
dicfgrace. 

The  first  rule  in  the  fitting  of  the  saddle  is,  that  it  should  bear  upon  the 
back,  and  not  on  the  spine  or  the  withers,  for  these  are  parts  that  will  not  endure 
prefisure. 

Next  in  universal  application  is  the  understandhig  that  the  saddle  should 
have  eveiywhere  an  equal  bearing,  neither  tilting  forward  upon  the  pointa  nor 
backward  upon  the  seat. 

When  the  saddle  is  on,  and  the  girths  &stened,  there  should  remain  space 
sufficient  between  the  withers  and  the  pommel  for  the  introduction  of  the  hand 
underneath  the  latter. 

Thid  points  of  the  tree  should  dip  or  embrace  the  sides  without  pinching 
them,  or  so  standing  outward  that  the  pressure  is  all  downwards,  and  upon  one 
place,  instead  of  being  in  a  direction  inwards  as  well  as  downwards,  so  as  to  be 
distributed  uniformly  over  every  part  of  the  point  that  touches  the  side.  Hones 
that  have  low  and  thick  withers  are  most  likely  to  have  them  injured,  in  catt* 
sequence  of  the  continual  riding  forward  of  the  saddle,  and  its  consequent 
pressure  upon  them.  Fleshy  and  fat  shoulders  and  sides  are  also  subject  to 
become  hurt  by  the  points  of  the  trees  either  pinching  them  from  being  too 
narrow  in  the  arch,  or  from  the  bearing  being  directly  downward  upon  them. 

Injury  occasionally  results  from  the  interruption  which  a  too  forward  saddle 
presents  to  the  working  or  motion  of  the  shoulder,  and  the  consequent  friction 
the  soft  parts  sustam  between  the  shoulder-blade  inwardly,  and  the  points  of  the 
saddle  tree  outwardly  *. 

WARBLES,  SITFASTS,  AND  SADDLE  OALL3. 

On  other  parts  of  the  back  tumours  and  very  troublesome  ulcers  may  be 
produced  by  the  same  cause.  Those  resulting  from  the  pressure  of  the  saddle 
are  called  toarhles,  and,  when  they  ulcerate,  they  frequently  become  Htfasts. 
Warbles  are  small  circular  bruises,  or  extravasations  of  blood,  where  there  has 
been  an  undue  pressure  of  the  saddle  or  harness.  If  a  horse  is  subject  to  these 
tumours,  the  saddle  should  remain  on  him  two  or  three  hours  after  he  haa 
returned  to  the  stable.  It  is  only  for  a  certain  time,  however,  that  this  will  per* 
fectly  succeed,  for  by  the  frequent  application  of  the  pressure  the  skin  and  the 
cellular  substance  are  bruised  or  otherwise  injured  and  a  permanent  sore 
or  tumour,  of  a  very  annoying  description,  takes  place.  The  centre  of  the  sore 
gitulually  loses  its  vitality.  A  separation  takes  place  fi!om  the  surreunding 
integument,  and  there  is  a  circular  piece  of  dried  and  hard  skin  remaining  in 
the  centre.  This  is  curiously  called  a  navel  gall,  because  it  is  opposite  to  the 
navel.  No  efibrt  must  be  made  to  tear  or  dissect  it  ofi^,  but  stimulating  poul* 
ticcs  or  fomentations,  or,  if  these  fiul,  a  nuld  blister,  will  cause  a  speedy  separa- 
tion; and  the  wound  will  then  readily  heal  by  the  use  of  turpentine  dressings, 
more  or  less  stimulating,  according  to  cireumstances. 

Saddle  galls  are  tumours,  and  sometimes  galls  or  sores,  arising  also  from  the 
pressure  and  chafing  of  the  saddle.  They  difier  little  from  the  warble,  except 
tliat  there  is  very  seldom  the  separation  of  the  dead  part  in  the  centre,  and  the 
sore  is  larger  and  varying  in  its  form.  The  application  of  cold  water,  or  salt 
and  water,  will  generally  remove  excoriations  of  this  kind. 

With  regard,  however,  to  all  these  tumours  and  excoriations,  the  humane  man 

*  PercivftU'i  Hippoptthologyy  vol.  i,,  p.  199. 
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wQl  hare  tlie  Mddle  eased  and  padded  as  soon  as'  it  begins  to  be  of  the  least 
iQConyenience  to  the  hone. 

MUSCLES  OF  THE  BREAST. 

There  aie  some  important  muscles  attached  to  the  breast  connected  with  that 
expansion  of  the  chest  which  every  hone  should  possess.  In  the  cut,  page  212, 
are  seen  a  very  important  pair  of  musdos,  the  pectanUes  iraruverHy  or  pectoral 
muscles,  forming  two  ptominences  in  the  front  of  the  chest,  and  extending  back- 
ward between  the  legs.  They  oome  from  the  fore  and  upper  part  of  the  breast- 
bone ;  pass  acioea  the  inward  part  of  the  arm,  and  reach  from  the  elbow  almost 
down  to  the  knee.  They  confine  the  arm  to  the  side  in  the  rapid  motion  of 
tile  horse,  and  prevent  him  from  being,  what  horsemen  would  call,  and  what 
is  seen  in  a  horse  pushed  beyond  his  natural  power,  ^'all  abroad."  Other 
musclea,  peetoraki  magni  et  parvi^  the  great  and  little  pectorals,  rather  above 
but  behind  these,  go  from  the  breast-bone  to  the  arm,  in  order  to  draw  back 
the  point  of  the  shoulder,  and  bring  it  upright.  Another  and  smaller  musdo 
goes  from  the  breast-bone  to  the  shoulder,  to  assist  in  the  same  office.  A  horse, 
therefore,  thin  and  narrow  in  the  breast,  must  be  deficient  in  important 
mnseolar  power. 

Between  the  legs  and  along  the  breast-bone  is  the  proper  place  In  which  to 
insert  rowels,  in  cases  of  inflamed  lungs. 

CHEST-FOUNDER. 
These  musdes  are  occasionally  the  seat  of  a  singular  and  somewhat  mysterious 
disease.  The  old  fiirriers  used  to  call  it  anticor  and  chest-founder.  The  horse 
has  considerable  stifiheas  in  moving,  evidently  not  referable  to  the  feet.  There 
is  tenderness  about  the  muscles  of  the  breast,  and,  occasionally,  swelling.  We 
believe  it  to  be  nothing  more  than  rheumatism,  produced  by  suffering  the  hone 
to  remain  too  long  tied  up,  and  exposed  to  the  cold,  or  riding  him  agamst  a 
very  bleak  wind.  Sometimes  a  considerable  degree  of  fever  accompanies  this; 
but  bleeding,  physic,  a  rowel  m  the  chest,  warm  embrocations  over  the  parts 
affected,  warm  stabling;  and  warm  clothing,  with  occasional  doses  of  antimooial 
powder,  will  soon  subdue  the  complaint. 


CHAPTER  XI. 
THE  CONTENTS  OF  THE  CHEST. 

THE  THYMUS  OLAND. 

At  iho  entrance  of  the  trachea  into  the  thorax,  and  ere  it  has  scaroely  p^e- 
trated  between  the  first  ribs  in  the  young  subject,  it  comes  in  contact  with  an 
irregular  ghmdular  body,  situated  in  the  doubling  of  the  anterior  mediastinum. 
It  is  ^*  the  thymus  gland,"  or,  in  vulgar  language,  the  sweet-bread.  In  the 
early  period  of  utero-gestation,  it  is  of  very  inconsiderable  bulk,  and  confined 
mostly  to  the  chest;  but,  during  the  latter  months,  it  strangely  developes 
itself— the  superior  comua  protrude  out  of  the  thorax  and  climb  up  the  neck, 
between  the  carotids  and  the  trachea.  They  are  evidently  connected  with  the 
thymus  gland,  and  become  parts  and  portions  of  the  parotid  glands. 

Wo  are  indebted  to  Sir  Astiey  Cooper  for  the  best  account  of  the  anatomical 
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Btracture,  and  possible  fdnction  of  the  thymus  gland.  It  presents^  on  being  cni 
into,  a  great  number  of  small  cavities,  in  which  the  abundant  white  fluid  of  the 
gland  is  in  part  contdncd.  From  those  cavities  the  fluid  is  transmitted  into  a 
general  reservoir,  which  forms  a  common  connecting  cavity,  and  is  lined  by  a 
delicate  membrane.  Sir  Astley,  and  in  this  he  is  supported  by  Professor  Muller, 
believes  that  a  peculiar  albuminous  fluid  is  conveyed  by  the  thymus  gland  to 
the  veins,  through  the  medium  of  the  lymphatics.  It  has  nothing  to  do  with 
the  formation  of  the  blood,  in  the  foetus  or  the  child. 

These  two  eminent  physiologists  exert  the  better  part  of  discretion,  by 
declining  to  give  any  hypothesis  of  its  function  beyond  this,  that  it  suppliea 
the  lymphatics  with  an  albuminous  fluid. 

This  gland  continues  to  grow  for  some  time  after  burth,  and  remains  of  con- 
mderable  size  during  tbe  first  year ;  it  then  gradually  diminishes,  and,  about 
the  period  of  puberty,  usually  disappears.  It  has,  however,  been  found  in  a 
mare  between  five  and  six  years  old. 

THE  DIAPHRAGM. 

Bounding  the  thorax  posteriorly, — the  base  of  the  oone  in  the  human  sab* 
ject, — the  interposed  curtain  between  the  thorax  and  the  abdomen  in  the  hoiae, 
is  tlie  diaphragm.  It  is  an  irregular  muscular  expansion,  proceeding  from  the 
inferior  surface  of  the  lumbar  vertebra  posteriorly  and  superiorly,  adhering  to 
the  ribs  on  either  side,  and  extending  obliquely  fi>rward  and  downward  to  the 
sternum ;  or,  rather  it  is  a  flattened  muscle  arising  from  all  these  points,  with 
its  fibres  all  converging  towards  the  centre,  and  terminating  there  In  an  expan- 
sion of  tendinous  substance.  It  is  lined  anteriorly  by  the  pleura  or  investing 
membrane  of  the  thoracic  cavity,  and  posteriorly  by  the  peritoneum  or  invest* 
ing  membrane  of  the  abdominal  cavity. 

Anatomy  of  the  Diaphragm. — In  the  short  account  which  it  is  purposed  to 
give  of  the  structure  of  the  diaphragm,  the  description  of  Mr.  Percivall  will 
be  closely  followed.  '^  The  diaphragm  may  be  divided  into  the  main  circular 
muscle,  with  its  central  tendinous  expansion  forming  the  lower  part,  and  two 
appendices^  or  crurc^  as  they  are  called,  &om  their  peculiar  shape,  constituting 
its  superior  portion.  The  fleshy  origin  of  the  grand  muscle  may  be  traced 
laterally  and  inferiorly^  commencing  from  the  cartilage  of  the  eighth  rib  ante- 
riorly, and  closely  following  the  union  of  the  posterior  ribs  with  their  cartilages ; 
excepting,  however,  the  two  last.  The  attachment  is  peculiarly  strong,  it  is 
denticulated ;  it  encircles  the  whole  of  the  lateral  and  inferior  part  of  the  chest, 
as  far  as  the  sternum,  where  it  is  connected  with  the  ensifbrm  cartilage.  Imme- 
diately under  the  loins  are  the  appendices  of  the  diaphragm,  commencing  on 
the  right  side,  from  the  inferior  surfaces  of  the  five  first  lumbar  vertebiw,  by 
strong  tendons,  which  soon  become  muscular,  and  form  a  kind  of  piUar;  and, 
on  the  left,  proceeding  from  the  two  first  lumbar  vertebire  only,  and  from  the 
sides  rather  than  the  bodies  of  these  vertebrsB,  and  these  also  unite  and  form 
a  shorter  pillar,  or  leg.  The  left  cms  or  appendix  is  shorter  than  the  right, 
that  it  may  be  more  out  of  the  way  of  pressure  from  the  loft  curvature  of  the 
stomach,  which,  with  the  spleen,  lies  underneath.  Opposite  to  the  17th  dmraal 
vertebra,  these  two  pillars  unite  and  form  a  thick  mass  of  muscles,  detached 
from  the  vertebres,  and  leaving  a  kind  of  pouch  between  them  and  the  ver- 
tebrae. They  not  only  unite,  but  they  decussate  :  their  fibres  mingle  and  again 
separate  from  each  other,  and  then  proceed  onward  to  the  central  tendinous 
expansion  towards  which  the  fibres  from  the  circular  muscle,  and  the  appen- 
dices, all  converge." 

The  diaphragm  is  the  main  agent,  both  in  ordinary  and  extraoidlnaiy  respira- 
tion ;  it  assists  also  in  the  expulsion  of  the  urine^  and  it  is  a  most  powerful  auxi- 
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liaiy  in  the  act  of  parturition.  In  its  quiescent  state,  it  presents  its  oonrex  snriace 
towards  the  thorax,  and  its  concaye  one  towards  the  abdomen.  The  anterior 
convexity  abuts  upon  the  lungs ;  the  posterior  concavity  is  occupied  by  some 
of  the  abdominal  viscera.  The  effect  of  the  action  of  this  muscle,  or  the  con- 
traction of  its  fibres,  is  to  lessen  the  convexity  towards  the  chest,  and  the 
concavity  towards  the  abdomen :  or  perhaps,  by  a  powerful  contraction,  to 
cause  it  to  present  a  plane  sui&oe  either  way.  The  abdominal  viscera  that 
must  be  displaced  in  order  to  effect  this,  have  considerable  bulk  and  weight ; 
and  when  the  stomach  is  distended  with  food,  and  the  motion  requiied  from 
the  diq>hragm  in  rapid  breathing  is  both  quick  and  extensive,  there  needs 
some  strong,  firm,  elastic,  substance  to  bear  it.  The  forcible  contact  and 
violent  pressure  would  bruise  and  otherwise  injure  a  mere  muscular  expan- 
sion ;  and  therefore  we  have  this  tendmous  expansion,  comparatively  devoid  of 
sensibility,  to  stand  the  pressure  and  the  shock  which  will  always  be  gi«atest 
at  the  centre.* 

Yet  it  is  subject  to  injury  and  disease  of  a  serious  and  varied  character. 
Whatever  may  be  the  original  seat  of  thoracic  or  abdominal  ailment,  the 
diaphragm  so<hi  becomes  irritable  and  inflamed.  This  accounts  for  the  breathing 
of  the  horse  being  so  much  affected  under  every  inflammation  or  excitement  of 
the  chest  or  belly.  The  irritability  of  this  muscle  is  often  evinced  by  a  singular 
spasmodic  action  of  a  portion,  or  the  whole  of  it. 

Mr.  Castley  thus  describes  a  case  of  it : — ^^  A  horse  had  been  very  much  dis- 
tresKd  in  a  run  of  nearly  thirteen  miles^  without  a  check,  and  his  rider  stopped 
on  the  road  towards  home,  to  rest  him  a  little.  With  difficulty  he  was  brought 
to  the  stable.  Mr.  Castley  was  sent  for,  and  he  says,^-'  When  I  first  saw  the 
animal,  his  breathing  and  attitude  indicated  the  greatest  distress.  The  promi- 
nent symptom,  however,  was  a  convulsive  motion,  or  jerking  of  the  whole 
body,  audible  at  several  yards'  distance,  and  evidently  proceeding  from  his 
inside ;  the  beats  appeared  to  be  about  forty  in  a  minute.  On  placing  my  hand 
over  the  heart,  the  action  of  that  organ  could  be  felt,  but  very  indistinctly ; 
the  beating  evidently  came  from  behind  the  heart,  and  was  most  plainly  to  be 
felt  in  the  direction  of  the  diaphragm.  Again  placing  my  hand  on  the  abdo- 
minal musdes,  the  jerks  appeared  to  come  from  before  backwards;  the 
impression  on  my  mind,  therefore,  was,  that  this  was  a  spasmodic  affection  of 
the  diaphragm,  brought  on  by  violent  distress  in  running*.' " 

Mr.  Castley  s  account  is  inserted  thus  at  length,  because  it  was  the  first 
of  the  kind  on  record,  with  the  exception  of  an  opinion  of  Mr.  Apperley, 
which  came  very  near  to  the  truth.  ^'  When  a  horse  is  very  much  eidiausted 
after  a  long  run  with  hounds,  a  noise  will  sometimes  be  heard  to  pro- 
ceed fix>m  IdB  inside,  which  is  often  erroneously  supposed  to  be  the  beating 
of  his  heart,  whereas  it  proceeds  from  the  excessive  motion  of  the  abdominal 
musdest." 

Mr.  Castley  shall  pursue  his  case,  (it  will  be  a  most  useful  guide  to  the 
treatmtot  of  these  cases)  :  ''  Finding  that  there  was  little  pulsation  to  be  felt 
at  the  submaxillary  artery,  and  judging  from  that  circumstance  that  any 
attempt  to  bleed  at  that  time  would  be  worse  than  useless,  I  ordered  stimu- 
lants to  be  given.  We  first  administered  three  ounces  of  spirit  of  nitrous  ether, 
in  a  bottle  of  warm  water ;  but  this  producing  no  good  effect^  we  shortly  after- 
wards gave  two  drachms  of  the  sub-carbonate  of  ammonia  in  a  ball,  allowing 
the  patient,  at  the  same  time,  plenty  of  white  water  to  drink.  About  a  quarter 
of  an  hour  after  this,  he  broke  out  into  a  profuse  perspiration,  which  continued 
two  hours,  or  more*    The  breathing  became  more  tranquil,  but  the  convulsive 

*  The  TeterioaritD,  1831|  p.  247.  f  Nimiod  on  tbe  CoodiUoii  of  Hunteiiy  p.  185. 
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motion  of  the  diaphragm  still  continued  without  any  abatement  After  the 
sweating  had  ceased,  the  pulse  became  more  perceptible,  and  the  action  of  the 
heart  more  distinct,  and  I  considered  this  to  be  the  proper  time  to  bleed. 
When  about  ten  pounds  had  been  extracted,  I  thought  that  the  beating  and 
the  breathing  seemed  to  increase;  the  bleeding  was  stopped,  and  the  patient 
littered  up  for  the  night.  In  the  morning,  the  afiection  of  the  diaphragm  was 
much  moderated,  and  about  eleven  o'clock  it  ceased,  after  continuing  eighteen 
or  nineteen  hours.  A  little  tonic  medicine  was  afterwards  administered,  and  the 
horse  soon  reoovered  his  usual  appetite  and  spirits*." 

Later  suigeons  administer,  and  with  good  efibct,  opium  in  small  doses, 
together  with  ammonia,  or  nitric  ether,  and  have  recourse  to  bleeding  as  soon 
as  any  reaction  is  peroeired. 

Orer-fatigue,  of  almost  eyery  kbd,  has  produced  qtasm  of  the  diiq^hxagm, 
and  so  has  oyer-distension  of  the  stomach  with  graa 
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This  is  an  accident,  or  the  consequence  of  disease,  yery  lately  brought  under 
the  cognizance  of  the  yeterinary  suigeon.  The  first  communication  of  its 
occurrence  was  from  Mr.  King,  a  friend  of  Mr.  Fercivall  t.  It  occurred  in  a 
mare  that  had  been  ridden  sharply  fi>r  half  a  dozen  miles  when  she  was  full  of 
grass.  She  soon  afterwards  exhibited  symptoms  of  broken- wind,  and,  at  length, 
died  suddenly,  while  standing  in  the  stable.  The  diaphragm  was  lacerated  on 
the  left  side,  through  its  whole  extent,  throwing  the  two  cavities  into  one. 

Since  that  period,  from  the  increasing  and  very  proper  habit  of  examining 
eveiy  dead  horse,  cases  of  this  accident  have  rapidly  multiplied.  It  seems  that 
it  may  follow  any  act  of  extraordinat^'  exertion,  and  efibrts  of  errery  kind, 
particularly  on  a  full  stomach,  or  when  the  bowels  are  distended  with  green 
or  other  food  likely  to  generate  gasj;.  Considerable  caution,  however,  should 
be  exercised  when  much  gaseous  fluid  is  present,  for  the  bowels  may  be 
distended,  and  forced  against  the  diaphragm  to  such  a  degree  as  to  threaten 
to  burst. 

An  interesting  case  of  rupture  of  the  diaphragm  was  related  by  Professor 
Spooner  at  one  of  the  meetings  of  the  Veterinary  Medical  Association.  A  horse 
having  been  saddled  and  bridled  for  ridmg,  was  turned  in  his  stall  and  £Mtened 
by  the  bit-straps.  Something  frightened  him-^he  reared,  broke  the  bit-strap, 
and  fell  backward.  On  the  following  moniing  he  was  evidently  in  great 
pain,  kicking,  heaving,  and  occasionally  lying  down.  Mr.  8.  was  sent  for  to 
examine  him,  but  was  not  told  of  the  event  of  the  preceding  day.  He  con- 
sidered it  to  be  a  case  of  enteritis,  and  treated  it  accordingly.  He  bled  him 
laigely,  and,  in  the  course  of  the  day,  the  horse  appeared  to  be  decidedly  better, 
every  symptom  of  pain  having  vanished.  The  horse  was  more  lively— he  ate 
with  appetite,  but  his  bowels  remained  constipated. 

On  the  following  day  there  was  a  fearful  change.  The  animal  was  suffering 
sadly — the  breathing  was  laborious,  and  the  membrane  of  the  nose  intenseljr 
red,  as  if  it  were  more  a  case  of  inflammation  of  the  lungs  than  of  the  bowels. 
The  bowels  were  still  constipated.  The  patient  was  bled  and  physicked  again, 
but  without  avail.  He  died,  and  there  was  found  rupture  of  the  diaphragm, 
protrusion  of  intestine  into  the  thoracic  cavity,  and  extensive  pleural  and  peri- 
toneal inflammation. 

In  rupture  of  the  diaphragm  the  horse  usually  sits  on  his  haunches  like  a  dog, 

•  The  Yeteiinarian,  1831,  p.  248.  %  PerdTiU*!  Hippopatbology,  vol.  U.,  No. 

t  The  Teterinamn,  1828,  p.  ]01.  l,  p.  162. 
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Imt  this  iB  fin*  from  heing  an  in&llible  symptom  of  the  disease.  It  accompanies 
intioBiisoeption,  as  well  as  rnptuie  of  the  dlaphiagm.  The  weight  of  the  hites- 
tines  may  possibly  cause  any  piotnided  part  of  them  to  descend  agun  Into  the 
abdomen. 

This  mnsde,  so  important  in  its  office,  is  plentifully  supplied  with  blood- 
Tessels.  As  the  posterior  aorta  passes  beneath  the  crura  of  the  diaphragm,  it 
ghrra  out  sometimes  a  single  Tessel  which  soon  bifurcates;  sometimes  two 
branches,  which  speedily  plunge  into  the  appendices  or  crura,  while  numerous 
■mall  Teasels,  escaping  from  them,  spread  oyer  the  central  tendinous  expansion. 
As  the  larger  muscle  of  the  diaphragm  springs  from  the  sides  and  the  base  of 
the  chest,  it  receives  many  ramifications  fix)m  the  internal  pectoral,  derived  from 
the  anterior  aorta ;  but  more  firom  the  posterior  interoostals  which  spring  from 
the  posterior  aorta. 

The  veins  of  the  diaphragm  belong  exclusively  to  the  posterior  vena  cava. 
There  are  usually  three  on  either  side ;  but  they  may  be  best  referred  to  two 
chief  trunks  which  come  from  the  circumference  of  the  diaphragm,  converge 
towards  the  centre,  and  run  into  the  posterior  cava  as  it  passes  through  the 
tendinous  expansion. 

The  functional  nerve  of  the  diaphragm,  or  that  from  which  it  derives  its  prin- 
dpal  action,  and  which  constitutes  it  a  muscle  of  respiration,  is  the  phrenic  or 
diaphragmatic.  Although  it  does  not  proceed  from  that  portion  of  the  medulla 
oblongata  which  gives  rise  to  the  glosso-pharyngeus  and  the  par  vagum,  yet 
there  is  sufficient  to  induce  us  to  suspect  that  it  arises  from,  and  should  be 
referred  to,  the  lateral  column  between  the  superior  and  inferior,  the  sensitive 
and  motor  nerves,  and  which  may  be  evidently  traced  from  the  pons  varolii  to 
the  very  termination  of  the  spinal  chord. 

The  diaphragm  is  the  main  agent  in  the  work  of  respiration.  The  other 
muscles  are  mere  auxiliaries,  little  needed  in  ordinary  breathing,  but  affording 
the  most  important  assistance,  when  the  breathing  is  more  than  usually 
hurried.  The  mechanism  of  respiration  may  be  thus  explained :-— Let  it  be 
supposed  that  the  lungs  are  in  a  quiescent  state.  The  act  of  expiration  has 
been  performed,  and  all  is  still.  From  some  cause  enveloped  in  mystery—- con- 
nected with  the  wHl,  but  independent  of  it — some  stimulus  of  an  unexplained 
and  unknown  kind— the  phrenic  nerve  acts  on  the  diaphragm,  and  that  muscle 
contracts ;  and,  by  contracting,  its  convexity  into  the  chest  Ib  diminished,  and 
the  cavity  of  the  cheat  is  enlarged.  At  the  same  time,  and  by  some  consenta- 
neous ii]jluence,  the  intercostal  muscles  act^-wlth  no  great  force,  indeed,  in 
undisturbed  breathing ;  but,  in  proportion  as  they  act,  the  ribs  rotate  on  their 
axee,  their  edges  are  thrown  outward,  and  thus  a  twofold  efi^ct  ensues:— 
the  posterior  margin  of  the  chest  is  expanded,  the  cavity  is  plainly  en- 
larged, and  also,  by  the  partial  rotation  of  every  rib,  the  cavity  is  still  more 
increased. 

Bj  some  other  consentaneous  influence,  the  spinal  accessory  nerve  likewise 
exerts  its  power,  and  the  stemo-maxiUaris  muscle  is  stimulated  by  the  anterior 
division  of  it,  and  the  motion  of  the  head  and  neck  corresponds  with  and  assists 
that  of  the  chest ;  while  the  posterior  division  of  the  accessory  nerve,  by  its 
anastamoses  with  the  motor  nerves  of  the  levator  humeri  and  the  splenius,  and 
many  other  of  the  muscles  of  the  neck  and  the  shoulder,  and  by  its  direct  influ- 
ence on  the  rhomboideus,  associates  almost  every  muscle  of  the  neck,  the 
shoulder,  and  the  chest,  in  the  expansion  of  the  thorax.  These  latter  are 
muscles,  which,  in  undisturbed  respiration,  the  animal  scarcely  needs;  but 
which  are  necessary  to  him  when  the  respiration  is  much  disturbed,  and  to  ob- 
tain the  aid  of  which  he  wOl,  under  pneumonia,  obstinately  stand  until  he  falls 
exhausted  or  to  die. 
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The  cavity  of  the  chest  is  now  enlarged.  But  tliis  is  a  dosed  cavity,  and 
between  its  contents  and  the  parietes  of  the  chest  a  vacuum  would  be  formed ;  or 
rather  an  inequality  of  atmospheric  pressure  is  produced  from  the  moment  the 
chest  begins  to  dilate.  As  the  diaphragm  recedes,  there  is  nothing  to  oonnter- 
balance  the  pressure  of  ihe  atmospheric  air  communicating  with  the  lungs 
through  the  medium  of  the  nose  and  mouth,  and  it  is  forced  into  the  zespiratofy 
tubes  already  described,  and  the  lungs  are  expanded  and  still  kept  in  contact 
with  the  receding  walls  of  the  chest.  There  is  no  sucking,  no  inhalant  power 
in  the  act  of  inspiration ;  it  is  the  simple  enlargement  of  the  chest  from  th6 
entrance  and  pressure  of  the  air. 

From  some  cause,  as  inexplicable  as  that  which  produced  the  expaQBion  of 
the  chest,  the  rcspiratoiy  nerves  cease  to  act ;  and  the  diaphragm,  by  the  inhe- 
rent elasticity  of  its  tendinous  expansion  and  muscular  fibres,  returns  to  its  na- 
tural form,  once  more  projecting  its  convexity  into  the  thorax.  The  abdominal 
muscles,  also^  which  had  been  put  on  the  stretch  by  the  forcing  of  the  viaoera 
into  the  posterior  part  of  the  abdomen  by  means  of  the  straightening  of  the  dia- 
phragm, contract,  and  accelerate  the  return  of  that  muscle  to  its  quiescent 
figure ;  and  the  ribs,  all  armed  with  elastic  cartilages,  regain  their  former  situa- 
tion and  figure.  The  muscles  of  the  shoulder  and  the  chest  relax,  a  portion  of 
the  lungs  are  pressed  on  every  side,  and  the  air  with  which  they  were  distended 
is  again  forced  out.  There  is  only  one  set  of  muscles  actively  employed  in 
expiration,  namely,  the  abdominal:  the  elasticity  of  the  parts  displaced  in 
inspiration  being  almost  sufficient  to  accomplish  the  purpose. 

The  lungs,  however,  ai'e  not  altogether  passive.  The  bronchial  tubes,  so  fiir 
as  they  can  be  traced,  are  lined  with  cartilage,  divided  and  subdivided  for  the 
purpose  of  folding  up  when  the  lungs  are  compressed,  but  elastic  enough  to 
afibrd  a  yielding  resistance  against  both  unusual  expansion  and  contraction.  In 
their  usual  state  the  air-tubes  are  distended  beyond  their  natural  calibre ;  for  if 
the  parietes  of  the  thorax  are  perforated,  and  the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere 
rendered  equal  within  and  without  them,  the  lungs  immediately  collapse. 

THE  PLEURA. 

The  walls  of  the  chest  are  lined,  and  the  lungs  are  covered,  by  a  smooth 
glistening  membrane,  the  pleura.  It  is  a  Mnms  membrane,  so  called  from  the 
nature  of  its  exhalation,  in  distinction  from  the  mucwu  wcreiion  yielded  by  the 
membrane  of  the  air-passages.  The  serous  membrane  generaUy  invests  the 
most  important  organs,  and  always  those  that  are  essentially  connected  with 
life ;  while  the  mucous  membrane  lines  the  interior  of  the  greater  part  of  them. 
The  pleura  is  the  investing  membrane  of  the  lungs,  and  a  mucous  membrane 
the  lining  one  of  the  bronchial  tubes. 

Among  the  circumstances  prmcipally  to  be  noticed,  with  regard  to  the  pleura, 
is  the  polish  of  its  external  surface.  The  glistening  appearance  of  the  lungs, 
and  of  the  inside  of  the  chest,  is  to  be  attributed  to  the  membrane  by  which 
they  are  covered,  and  by  means  of  which  the  motion  of  the  various  oigans  ia 
freer  and  less  dangerous.  Although  the  lungs,  and  the  bony  waUs  whidi  con- 
tain them,  are  in  constant  approximation  with  each  other,  both  in  expiration  and 
inspiration,  yet  in  the  frequently  hurried  and  violent  motion  of  the  animal,  and, 
in  fact,  in  every  act  of  expiration  and  inspiration,  of  dilatation  and  oontraotion, 
much  and  injurious  friction  would  ensue  if  the  surfaces  did  not  glide  freely  over 
each  other  by  means  of  the  peculiar  polish  of  this  membrane. 

£very  serous  membrane  has  innumerable  exhalent  vessels  upon  its  surface, 
from  which  a  considerable  quantity  of  fluid  is  poured  out.  In  life  and  during 
health  it  exists  in  the  chest  only  as  a  kind  of  dew,  just  sufficient  to  lubricate  the 
surfaces.    When  the  chest  is  opened  soon  after  death,  we  recognize  it  in  the 
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■team  thai  arises,  a&d  in  the  few  drops  of  fluid,  which,  heing  condensed,  axe 
found  at  the  lowest  part  of  the  chest. 

The  quantity,  howerer,  which  is  exhaled  from  all  the  serous  membranes, 
must  be  yery  great.  It  is  peiiiaps  equal  or  superior  to  that  which  is  yielded  by 
the  TesBels  on  the  surface  of  the  body.  If  Tcry  little  is  found  in  ordinary  cases, 
it  is  because  the  absorbents  are  as  numerous  and  as  active  as  the  exhalents,  and, 
during  health,  that  which  is  poured  out  by  the  one  is  taken  up  by  the  other ; 
but  in  circumstances  of  disease,  either  when  the  exhalents  are  stimulated  to 
undue  action,  or  the  power  of  the  absorbents  is  diminished,  the  fluid  rapidly 
and  greatly  accumulates.  Thus  we  have  hydrothorax  or  dropsy  of  the  chest, 
as  one  of  the  consequences  of  inflammation  of  the  chest ;  and  the  same  disturbed 
balance  of  action  will  produce  similar  efiusion  in  other  cayities. 

The  extensibility  of  membrane  generally  is  nowhere  more  strikingly  dis- 
played than  in  the  serous  membranes,  and  particularly  in  that  under  oonsidera- 
tion.  How  difierent  the  bulk  of  the  lungs  before  the  act  of  inspiration  has 
commenced,  and  after  it  has  been  completed,  and  especnally  in  the  laborious 
respixation  of  disease  or  rapid  exertion  I  In  either  state  of  the  lungs  the  pleura 
is  perfectly  fitted  to  tliat  which  it  envelopes. 

The  pleura,  like  other  serous  membranes,  is  possessed  of  reiy  little  sen&biLity . 
Few  nerves  from  the  sensitive  oolunm  of  the  spinal  chord  reach  it.  Acute 
feeling  would  render  these  membranes  generally,  and  this  membrane  in  particu- 
lar, imfit  for  the  function  they  have  to  dischaige.  It  has  too  much  motion, 
even  during  sleep ;  and  far  too  forcible  friction  with  the  parietes  of  the  thorax 
In  morbid  or  hurried  req>iration,  to  render  it  convenient  or  useful  for  it  to  pos- 
sess much  sensation.  Some  of  those  anatomists,  whose  experiments  on  the 
living  animal  do  no  credit  to  their  humanity,  have  given  most  singular  proof  of 
the  insensibility,  not  only  of  these  serous  membranes,  but  of  the  organs  which 
they  invest,  fiichat  frequently  examined  the  spleen  of  dogs.  He  detached  it 
from  some  of  its  adhesions,  and  loft  it  protruding  from  the  wound  in  the  abdo- 
men, in  order  *^  to  study  the  phenomena  ;**  and  he  saw  ''  them  tearing  off  that 
oigan,  and  eating  it,  and  thus  feeding  upon  their  own  substance."  In  some 
experiments,  in  which  part  of  their  intestines  were  left  out,  he  observed  them, 
as  soon  as  they  had  the  opportunity,  tear  to  pieces  their  own  viscera  without 
any  visible  pain. 

Although  it  may  be  advantageous  that  these  important  oi^gans  shall  be  thus 
devoid  of  sensibility  when  in  health,  in  order  that  we  may  be  unconscious  of 
their  action  and  motion,  and  that  they  may  be  rendered  perfectly  independent 
of  the  will,  yet  it  is  eqaaUy  needful  that,  by  the  feeling  of  pain,  we  should  be 
warned  of  the  existence  of  any  dangerous  disease :  and  thence  it  happens  that 
this  membrane,  and  also  the  organ  which  it  invests,  acquire  under  infleunmation 
the  highest  degree  of  senribility.  The  countenance  of  the  horse  labouring 
under  pleurisy  or  pneumonia  will  sufficiently  indicate  a  state  of  suffering;  and 
the  apasmed  bend  of  lus  neck,  and  his  long  and  anxious  and  intense  gaze  upon 
his  mde,  tell  us  that  that  suffering  is  extrome. 

Nature,  however,  is  wise  and  benevolent  even  here.  It  is  not  of  every  morbid 
afestion,  or  morbid  change,  that  the  animal  is  conscious.  If  a  mucous  mem- 
brane is  diseased,  he  is  rendered  painfully  aware  of  that,  for  neither  respiration 
nor  digestion  could  be  perfectly  carried  on  while  there  was  any  considerablo 
lesion  of  it ;  but,  on  tho  other  hand,  we  find  tubercles  in  the  parenchyma  of  the 
lungs,  or  induration  or  hepatization  of  their  substance,  or  extensive  adheaons, 
of  which  there  were  few  or  no  indications  during  life. 

The  pleura  adheres  intimately  to  the  ribs  and  to  the  substance  of  the  lungs ; 
yet  it  is  a  very  singular  connexion.  It  is  not  a  continuance  of  the  same  oi^an- 
Isation;  it  is  not  an  interchange  of  vessels.    The  oigan  and  its  membrane, 
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although  80  clofldy  connected  for  a  particular  pnrpoee,  yet  in  veiy  many  i 
and  where  it  would  least  of  all  be  suspected,  have  little  or  no  sympathy  with 
each  other.  Inflammation  of  the  lungs  will  sometimes  exist,  and  will  ran  on 
to  uloeration,  while  the  pleura  will  be  yeiy  little  afiected :  and,  much  oftener, 
the  pleura  will  be  the  seat  of  inflammation  and  will  be  attended  by  increased 
exhalation  to  such  an  extent  as  to  sufibcate  the  animal,  and  yet  the  lungs  will 
exhibit  little  other  morbid  appearance  than  that  of  mere  oompresBion.  The 
disease  of  a  mucona  membrane  spreads  to  other  parts — ^that  of  a  sefous  one  is 
generally  isolated.  It  was  to  limit  the  progress  of  disease  thai  this  difoenoe 
of  structure  between  the  oigan  and  its  memlmme  was  omtriFed. 

The  investing  membrane  of  the  lungs  and  that  of  the  heart  are  in  continual 
contact  with  each  other,  but  they  are  as  distinct  and  nncornieetcd,  as  if  they 
were  placed  in  difierent  parts  of  the  firame.     Is  there  no  meaning  in  this? 

It  is  to  preserve  the  perfect  independence  of  organs  equally  important,  yet 
altogether  different  in  structure  and  function — ^to  oppose  an  insuperable  barrier 
to  hurtful  qrmpathy  between  them,  and  especially  to  cut  off  the  communication 
of  disease. 

Perhaps  a  little  light  begins  to  be  thrown  on  a  circumstance  of  which  we  have 
occasional  painful  experience.  While  we  may  administer  pliysic,  or  mild 
aperients  at  least,  in  pleurisy,  not  only  with  little  danger,  but  with  manifest 
advantage,  we  may  just  as  well  give  a  dose  of  poison  as  a  physio-ball  to  a  horse 
labouring  under  pneumonia.  The  pleura  is  connected  wiUi  the  Inqgs,  and  with 
the  lungs  alone,  and  the  organisation  ib  so  difierent,  that  there  is  very  little 
sympathy  between  them.  A  physic-ball  may,  therefore,  act  as  a  counter- 
irritant,  or  as  giving  a  new  determination  to  the  vital  current,  without  the  pro* 
pagation  of  sympathetic  irritation ;  but  the  lungs  or  the  bronchial  tubes  that 
ramify  through  them  are  continuous  with  the  mucous  membranes  of  the 
digestive  as  well  as  all  the  respiratory  passages ;  and  on  aoeount  of  the  conti- 
nuity and  similarity  of  organisation,  there  is  much  sympathy  between  them. 
If  there  is  irritation  excited  at  the  same  time  in  two  difierent  portions  of  the 
same  membrane,  it  is  probable  that,  instead  of  being  shared  between  them,  the 
one  will  be  transferred  to  the  other— will  increase  or  double  the  other,  and  act 
with  feaxful  and  &tal  violence. 

THE  LUNGS. 

The  lungs  are  the  seat  of  a  peculiar  circulation.  They  convey  through  tiieir 
comparatively  little  bulk  the  blood,  and  other  fluids  scarcely  transformed  into 
blood,  or  soon  separated  from  it,  which  traverse  the  whole  of  the  finme.  They 
consist  of  countless  ramifications  of  air-tubes  and  blood-veaseli  connected  together 
by  intervening  cellular  substance. 

They  form  two  distinct  bodies,  the  right  somewhat  Lager  than  the  left,  and 
are  divided  firom  each  oUier  by  the  duplicature  of  the  pleura,  which  has  been 
already  described— -the  mediastinum.  Each  lung  has  the  same  structure,  and 
properties,  and  uses.  Each  of  them  is  subdivided,  the  right  lobe  consisting  of 
three  lobes,  and  the  left  of  two.  The  intention  of  these  divirions  is  probably  to 
adapt  the  substance  of  the  lungs  to  the  form  of  the  cavity  in  which  they  are 
placed,  and  to  enable  them  more  perfectly  to  occupy  and  fill  the  chest. 

If  one  of  these  lobes  is  out  into,  it  is  found  to  consist  of  innumerable 
irregularly  formed  compartments,  to  which  anatomists  have  given  the  name  of 
Mmlei^  or  little  lobes.  They  are  distinct  from  eadi  other,  and  impervious. 
On  dose  examination,  they  can  be  subdivided  almost  without  end.  There  is 
no  communication  between  them,  or  if  perchance  such  communication  exists^ 
it  constitutes  the  disease  known  by  the  name  of  broken  lotnd. 

On  the  delicate  membrane  of  which  these  cells  are  composed,  innumenblc 
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minate  blood-veaeek  ittmify.  They  pxoceed  from  the  heart,  through  the 
medium  of  the  puhnonary  artery — ^they  follow  .all  the  subdivisions  of  the 
bronchial  tubes — ^they  ramify  upon  the  membrane  of  these  multitudinous 
lobules,  and  at  length  return  to  the  heart,  through  the  medium  of  the  pul- 
monaiy  veins,  the  character  of  the  blood  which  they  contain  being  essentially 
changed.  The  meduuuam  of  this,  and  the  effect  produced,  must  be  briefly 
considered. 

THE  HEABT. 

The  Heart  is  placed  between  a  doubling  of  the  pleura-^the  mediastinum  ; 
by  means  of  which  it  is  supported  in  its  natural  situation,  and  all  'dangerous 
friction  between  these  important  organs  is  avoided.  It  is  also  surrounded  by 
a  membrane  or  bag  of  its  own,  called  the  pericardiumy  whose  office  is  of  a 
similar  nature.  By  means  of  the  heart,  the  Uood  is  circulated  through  the 
frame. 

It  is  composed  of  four  cavities**two  above,  called  auricles^  from  their  sup* 
posed  lesemblanee  to  the  ear  of  a  dpg;  and  two  below,  termed  verUricleey 
occupying  the  substance  of  the  heart.  In  point  of  fact,  there  aro  two  hearts 
—•the  one  on  the  left  side  impelling  the  blood  through  the  frame,  the  other 
oa  the  right  side  conveying  it  through  the  pulmonary  system ;  but,  united  in 
the  manner  in  which  they  aro,  their  junction  contributes  to  their  mutual 
stnogth,  and  both  circulations  aro  carridl  on  at  the  same  time. 

The  first  is  the  arterial  circulation.  No  function  can  be  dischaiged-^life 
cannot  exist,  without  the  presence  of  arterial  blood.  The  left  ventricle  that 
contains  it  contracts,  and  by  the  power  of  that  contraction,  aided  by  other 
means,  which  the  limits  of  our  work  will  not  permit  us  to  describe,  the  blood 
18  driven  through  the  whole  arterial  circulation — ^the  capillaiy  vessels  and  the 
Yeins-r-and  rotuins  again  to  the  heart,  but  to  the  right  ventricle.  The  other 
division  of  this  viscus  is  likewise  employed  in  ciroulating  the  blood  thus 
conveyed  to  it,  but  is  not  the  same  fluid  which  was  contained  in  the  left 
ventricle.  It  has  gradually  lost  its  vital  power.  As  it  has  passed  along,  it  has 
changed  from  red  to  black,  and  from  a  vital  to  a  poisonous  fluid.  Ero  it  can 
i^gain  convey  the  piininple  of  nutrition,  or  give  to  each  oigan  that  impulse  or 
stimulus  which  enables  it  to  discharge  its  function,  it  must  be  materially 
changed. 

^Vhen  the  right  ventricle  contracts,  and  the  blood  is  driven  into  the  lungs, 
it  passes  over  the  gossamer  membrane  of  which  the  lobules  of  the  lungs  have 
been  described  as  consisting;  these  lobules  being  filled  with  the  air  which 
has  descended  through  the  bronchial  tubes  in  the  act  of  inspiration.  This 
delicate  membrane  permits  some  of  the  principles  of  the  aLr  to  permeate  it. 
The  oxygen  of  the  atmosphero  attracts  and  combines  with  a  portion  of  the 
superabundant  carbon  of  this  blood,  and  the  expirod  air  is  poisoned  with 
carbonic  acid  gas.  Some  of  the  constituents  of  the  blood  attract  a  portion 
Of  the  oxygen  of  the  air,  and  obtain  their  distinguishing  character  and  properties 
as  arterial  blood,  and  being  thus  rovivified,  it  passes  on  over  the  membrane  of 
tho  lobes,  unites  into  small  and  then  huger  vessels,  and  at  length  pours  its  full 
stream  of  arterial  blood  into  the  left  auride,  thence  to  ascend  into  the  ventricH 
and  to  be  diffiised  over  the  frame. 

DISEASES  OF  THE  HEART. 

It  may  be  readOy  supposed  that  an  oigan  so  complicated  Is  subject  to  disease. 
It  is  so  to  a  fearful  extent ;  and  it  sympathises  with  the  maladies  of  every  other 
part.    Until  lately^  however,  this  subject  has  been  shamefully  neglected,  and 
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the  wiitors  on  tho  Teterinaiy  art  have  seemed  to  be  unawave  of  the  importanee 
of  the  organ,  and  the  maladies  to  which  it  is  exposed.  The  owner  of  the  horse 
and  the  yeterinary  profession  generally,  are  deeply  indebted  to  Messrs.  Percivall 
and  Pritchard*  for  much  valuable  information  on  this  subject.  The  writer  of  thia 
work  acknowledges  his  obligation  to  both  of  these  gentlemen.  To  Dr.  Hope 
also,  and  particularly  to  Laennec,  we  owe  much.  Mr.  Perciyall  well  says, 
**This  class  of  diseases  may  bo  regarded  as  the  least  advaaoed  of  any  in 
veterinary  medicine— «  circumstance  not  to  be  ascribed  so  much  to  their 
comparative  rarity,  as  to  their  existing  undiscovered,  or  rather  being  con- 
founded during  life  with  other  disoxdei-B,  and  particularly  with  pulmonary 
afiections." 

The  best  place  to  examine  the  beating  of  the  heart  is  immediately  behind 
the  elbow,  on  the  left  side.  The  hand  applied  flat  agamst  the  ribs  will  give 
the  number  of  pulsations.  The  ear  thus  applied  will  enable  the  practitioner 
better  to  ascertain  the  character  of  the  pulsation.  The  stethoscope  afibids  an 
uncertain  guide,  for  it  cannot  be  flatly  and  evenly  applied. 

Pericarditis^ — llie  bag,  or  outer  investing  membrane  of  the  heart,  is  liable 
to  inflammation,  in  which  the  efiused  fluid  becomes  organized,  and  deposited  in 
layers,  increasing  the  thickness  of  the  pericardium,  and  the  difficulty  of  the 
expansion  and  contraction  of  the  heart.  The  only  symptoms  on  which  de- 
pendence can  be  placed,  are  a  quickened  and  irregular  respiration;  a  bounding' 
action  of  the  heart  in  an  early  stage  of  the  disease ;  but  that,  as  the  fluid 
increases  and  becomes  concrete,  assuming  a  foeble  and  fluttering  character. 

Hydrops  Pericardii  is  the  term  used  to  designate  the  presence  of  the 
fluid  secreted  in  consequence  of  this  inflammation,  and  varying  from  a  pint  to 
a  gallon  or  more.  In  addition  to  the  symptoms  already  described,  there  is  an 
expression  of  alarm  and  anxiety  in  the  countenance  of  the  animal  which  no 
other  malady  produces.  The  horse  generally  sinks  from  other  disease,  or  from 
constitutional  irritation,  before  the  cavity  of  the  pericardium  is  filled ;  or  if  he 
lingers  on,  most  dreadful  palpitations  and  thiobbings  accompany  the  advanced 
stage  of  the  disease.  It  is  seldom  or  never  that  this  disease  exists  alone,  but  is 
combined  with  dropsy  of  the  chest  or  abdomen. 

Carditis  is  tlie  name  given  to  inflammation  of  the  muscular  substance  of 
the  heart.  A  well  authenticated  instance  of  inflammation  of  the  substance  of 
the  heart  does  not  stand  on  record.  Some  other  oigan  proves  to  be  the  chief 
seat  of  mischief,  even  when  the  disturbance  of  the  heart  has  been  most 
apparent. 

Inflamuation  of  tbb  Lining  of  the  Heart.-— Mr.  Simpson  relates,  in 
The  Veterinarian  for  1834,  a  case  in  which  there  were  symptoms  of  severe 
abdominal  paui ;  the  respiration  was  much  disturbed,  and  the  action  of  the 
heart  took  on  an  extraordinary  character.  Three  or  four  beats  succeeded  to 
each  other,  so  violently  as  to  shake  the  whole  frame,  and  to  be  visible  at  the 
distance  of  several  yards,  with  intervals  of  quietude  of  five  minutes  or  more. 
At  length  this  violent  beating  became  constant. 

On  dissection  both  lungs  were  found  to  be  inflamed,  the  serum  in  the 
pericardium  increased  in  quantity,  and  the  internal  membrane  of  the  heart 
violently  inflamed,  with  spots  of  ecchymosis. 

This  would  seem  to  be  a  case  of  inflammation  of  the  heart ;  but  in  a  consi- 
derable proportion  of  the  cases  of  rabies,  these  spots  of  ecdiymosia,  and  thia 
general  inflammation  of  the  heart,  are  seen. 

Hyfertropby  is  an  augmentation  or  thickening  of  the  subetanoe  of  the 
heart ;  and  although  not  dreamed  of  a  few  years  ago,  seems  now  to  be  a  disease  of 

*  See  Pritchard'f  papen  in  the  Yeteriiiariui,  vol.  ri.,  and  PordTall'i  Hippopathology,  vol.  ii.^ 
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no  rare  oocarreiice  among  horses.  The  heart  has  been  known  to  acquire  double 
its  natunJ  rolume,  or  the  auricle  and  yentricle  on  one  side  have  been  thus 
enlarged.  Mr.  Thomson  of  Bath  relates^  in  The  Veterinarian,  a  very  singular 
case.  A  horse  was  brought  with  every  appearance  of  acute  rheumatism,  and 
was  bled  and  physicked.  On  the  following  day  he  was  standing  with  his  fore 
legs  widely  extended,  the  nostrils  dilated,  the  breathing  quick  and  laborious, 
the  eyes  sunk  in  their  orbits,  the  pupils  dilated,  his  nose  turned  round  almost 
to  hts  elbow,  sighing,  and  his  countenance  showing  approaching  dissolution. 

The  pulse  had  a  most  irregular  motion,  and  the  undulation  of  the  jugular 
veins  was  extending  to  the  very  roots  of  the  cars.  He  died  a  few  hours 
afterwards. 

The  lungs  and  pleura  were  much  Inflamed ;  the  pericardium  was  inflamed 
and  distended  by  fluid ;  the  heart  was  of  an  enoi-mous  size  and  greatly  in- 
flamed ;  both  the  auricles  and  yentrides  were  filled  with  coagulated  blood ; 
the  greater  part  of  the  chordts  tendines  had  given  way ;  the  valves  did  not 
approximate  to  perform  their  function,  and  the  heart  altogether  presented  a' 
la^  disorganized  mass,  weighing  thirty-four  pounds.  The  animal  worked 
constantly  on  the  farm,  and  had  never  been  put  to  quick  or  very  laborious 
work. 

D11.ATATION  is  increased  capacity  of  the  cavities  of  the  heart,  and  the  parietes 
being  generally  thinned.  It  is  probable  that  this  is  a  more  frequent  disease  than 
is  generally  supposed ;  and  from  the  circulating  power  being  lessened,  or  almost 
suspended,  on  account  of  the  inability  of  the  cavities  to  propel  their  contents, 
it  is  accompanied  by  much  and  rapid  emaciation.  In  the  Gardens  of  the  Zoolo- 
gical Society  of  London  this  is  a  disease  considerably  frequent,  and  almost 
uniformly  fatal.  It  attacks  the  smaller  animals,  and  particularly  the  quadru- 
mana,  and  has  been  found  in  the  deer  and  the  zebra.  It  is  characterised  by 
slow  emaciation,  and  a  piteous  expression  of  the  countenance ;  but  the  mis- 
chief is  done  when  these  symptoms  appear. 

Ossification  op  the  Heart. — There  are  too  many  instances  of  this  both  in 
the  right  and  the  left  auricles  of  the  heart,  the  aortic  valves,  the  abdominal 
aorta,  and  also  the  bronchial  and  other  glands.  Mr.  Percivall  observes  of 
one  of  these  cases,  that  ^'  the  cavity  could  have  been  but  a  passive  receptacle  for 
the  blood,  and  the  current  must  have  been  continued  without  any  or  with 
hardly  any  fresh  impulse." 

Of  AIR  IK  the  heart  destroying  the  horse,  there  are  some  interesting 
accounts ;  and  also  of  rupture  of  the  heart,  and  aneurigm^  or  dilatation  of  the 
aorta,  both  thoracic  and  abdominal,  and  even  farther  removed  from  the  heart 
and  in  the  iliac  artery.  The  symptoms  that  would  certainly  indicate  the 
existence  of  aneurism  are  yet  unknown,  except  tenderness  about  the  loins  and 
gradual  inability  to  work,  are  considered  as  such  :  but  it  is  interesting  to  know 
of  the  existence  of  these  lesions.  Ere  long  the  veterinary  surgeon  may  possibly 
be  able  to  guess  at  them,  although  he  will  rarely  have  more  power  in  averting 
the  consequences  of  aneurism  thim  the  human  surgeon  possesses  with  regard  to 
his  patient. 

This  will  be  the  proper  place  to  describe  a  little  more  fully  the  circulation  of 
the  blood,  and  various  circumstances  connected  with  that  most  important 
process* 

THE  ARTERIES. 

The  vesseb  which  cany  the  blood  from  the  heart  are  called  arteries  {keeping 
air, — the  ancients  thought  that  they  contained  air).  They  are  composed 
of  three  coats ;  the  outer  or  elastic  is  that  by  which  they  are  enabled  to 
yield  to  the  gush  of  blood,  and  enlarge  their  dimensions  as  it  is  forced  along 
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them,  and  by  which  also  they  oontnct  agahi  as  80<m  as  the  stieam  has  passed ; 
the  middle  coat  is  a  muscular  one,  by  ^^lich  this  contraction  is  more  powerfully 
performed,  and  the  blood  urged  on  in  its  course;  the  inner  or  membranous 
coat  is  the  mere  lining  of  the  tube. 

This  yielding  of  the  artery  to  the  gush  of  blood,  forced  into  it  by  the  con- 
traction of  the  heart,  constitutes 

THE  PULSE. 

The  pulse  is  a  very  useful  assistant  to  the  practitioner  of  human  medicine, 
and  much  more  so  to  the  Teterinary  surgeon,  whose  patients  cannot  describe 
either  the  seat  or  degree  of  ailment  or  pain.  The  number  of  pulsations  in  any 
arteiy  will  give  the  number  of  the  beatings  of  the  heart,  and  so  express  the 
irritation  of  that  organ,  and  of  the  frame  generally.  In  a  state  of  health,  the 
heart  beats  in  a  farmer  s  horse  about  thbrty-six  times  in  a  minute.  In  the 
smaller,  and  in  the  thorough-bred  hone,  the  pulsations  are  forty  or  forty-two. 
This  is  said  to  be  the  standard  pulse, — ^the  pulse  of  health.  It  raries  singularly 
little  in  horses  of  the  same  sise  and  breed,  and  where  it  beats  naturally  there  can 
be  little  materially  wrong.  The  most  couTcnient  place  to  feel  the  pulse,  is  at 
the  lower  jaw  (p.  108)  a  little  behind  the  spot  where  the  submaxillary  artery 
and  yein,  and  the  parotid  duct,  come  ftom  under  the  jaw.  There  the  number 
of  pulsations  will  be  easily  counted,  and  the  character  of  the  pulse,  a  matter  of 
fully  equal  importance,  will  be  clearly  ascertained.  Many  horsemen  put  the 
hand  to  the  side.  They  can  certainly  count  the  pulse  there,  but  they  can  do 
nothing  more.  We  must  be  able  to  press  the  arteiy  agahist  some  hard  body, 
as  the  jaw-bone,  in  order  to  asoertain  the  manner  in  which  the  blood  flows 
through  it,  and  the  quantity  that  flows. 

When  the  pulse  reaches  fifty  or  fifty-five,  some  degree  of  fever  may  be 
apprehended,  and  proper  precaution  should  be  taken.  Seventy  or  seventy-fiTe 
will  indicate  a  dangerous  state,  and  put  the  owner  and  the  surgeon  not  a  little 
on  the  alert.  Few  horses  long  survive  a  pulse  of  one  hundred,  for,  by  this 
excessive  action,  the  eneigies  of  nature  are  speedily  worn  out. 

Some  things,  however,  should  be  taken  into  account  in  forming  our  oonelusion 
from  the  frequency  of  the  pulse.  Exercise,  a  warm  stable,  and  fear,  will  won- 
derfully increase  the  number  of  pulsations. 

When  a  careless,  brutal  fellow  goes  up  to  a  horse,  and  speaks  hastily  to  him, 
and  handles  him  roughly,  he  adds  ten  beats  per  minute  to  the  pulse,  and  will 
often  be  misled  in  the  opinion  he  may  form  of  the  state  of  the  animal.  A  judi- 
cious person  will  approach  the  patient  gently,  and  pat  and  soothe  him,  and  even 
then  the  circulation,  probably,  will  be  little  disturbed.  He  should  take  the 
additional  precaution  of  noting  the  number  and  quality  of  the  pulse,  a  second 
time,  before  he  leaves  the  animal. 

If  a  quick  pulse  indicate  initation  and  fever,  a  9hw  pulse  will  likewise 
characterise  diseases  of  an  opposite  description.  It  accompanies  the  sleepy  stage 
of  staggers,  and  evety  malady  connected  with  deficiency  of  nervous  energy. 

The  heart  may  not  only  be  excited  to  more  frequent,  but  also  to  more  violent 
action.  It  may  contract  more  powerfully  upon  the  blood,  which  will  be  driven 
with  greater  force  through  the  arteries,  tfid  the  expansion  of  the  vessels  will  be 
greater  and  more  sudden.  Then  we  have  the  hard  pulse, — ^the  sure  indicator  of 
considerable  fever,  and  calling  for  the  immediate  and  free  use  of  the  lancet. 

Sometimes  the  pulse  may  be  hard  and  jerking,  and  yet  tnuUl,  The  stream 
though  forcible  is  not  great.  The  heart  is  so  irritable  that  it  contracts  before 
the  ventricle  is  properly  filled.  The  practitioner  knows  that  this  indicates  a 
dangerous  state  of  disease.  It  is  an  almost  invariable  accompaniment  of 
inflammation  of  the  bowels. 
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A  weak  pulfle,  when  the  arterial  stream  flows  slowly,  is  caused  by  the  feeble 
action  of  the  heart     It  is  the  revezse  of  fever,  and  expressive  of  debility. 

The  oppreued  pulse  is  when  the  arteries  seem  to  be  fally  distended  with 
blood.  There  is  obstniction  somewhere,  and  the  action  of  the  heart  can  hardly 
ibroe  the  stxeam  along,  or  oommnnicate  pnlntion  to  the  oorrent.  It  is  the 
case  in  aadden  inflammation  of  the  longs.  They  are  overloaded  and  goiged 
with  fabod  which  csnnot  find  its  way  through  their  minute  vessels.  This 
acoounta  for  the  well*luM>wn  fiK:t  of  a  copious  bleeding  increasing  a  pulse  pre- 
viously oppressed.  A  ik>rtion  being  removed  firom  the  distended  and  choked 
vessels,  tlie  remainder  is  able  to  flow  on. 

There  are  many  other  varieties  of  the  pulse,  which  it  would  be  tedious  here 
to  particularise;  it  must,  however,  be  observed,  that  during  the  act  of  bleeding, 
its  state  should  be  earefolly  observed.  Many  veterinaiy  surgeons,  and  gentle- 
men too,-  are  apt  to  order  a  certain  quantity  of  blood  to  be  taken  away,  but 
do  not  condescend  to  snperinteiid  the  operation.  This  is  unpardonable  in  the 
surgeon  and  eensursble  in  the  owner  bf  ^e  horse.  The  animal  is  bled  for  some 
pazticalar  purpose.  There  ii  some  state  of  disease,  indicated  by  a  peculiar  quality 
of  the  puke,  which  we  are  endeavouring  to  alter.  The  most  experienced  prac- 
titkmer  cannot  tell  what  quantity  of  blood  muSt  be  abstracted  in  order  to  produce 
the  desired  efiect  llie  change  of  the  pulse  can  alone  Indicate  when  the  object 
Is  accomplished ;  therefore,  the  operator  should  have  his  finger  on  the  artery 
during  the  act  of  bleeding,  and,  comparatively  regardl^s  of  the  quantity,  continue 
to  take  blood,  until.  In  inflanunation  of  the  lungs  the  oppressed  pulse  becomes 
fuller  and  more  distinct,  or  the  strong  pulse  of  considerable  fever  is  evidently 
sofler^  or  the  animal  exhibits  symptoms  of  fointness. 

The  arteries  divide  as  they  proceed  through  the  frame,  and  branch  out  into 
innumeiaUe  minute  tubes,  termed  capillaries  (hair-like  tubes),  and  they  even 
become  so  small  as  to  elude  the  sight  The  slightest  puncture  cannot  be 
inflieled  without  wounding  some  of  them. 

In  these  little  tubes,  the  nouiisbment  of  the  body,  and  the  separation  of  all 
tile  variooi  secNtlons  is  performed,  and  in  consequence  of  this,  the  bkod  is 
dumged.  When  these  capillaries  unite  together,  and  begin  to  enlaige,  it  is 
found  to  be  no  longer  aiterial)  or  of  a  florid  red  colour,  but  venous,  or  of  a 
bladrer  hue*  Therefore  the  principal  termination  of  the  arteries  is  in  veins. 
The  point  where  the  one  ends,  and  the  other  commences,  cannot  be  ascertained. 
It  IS  when  the  red  arterial  blood,  having  discharged  its  fmction  by  depositing 
the  nutritious  parts,  is  changed  to  venous  or  black  blood. 

Branches  firom  the  gangliid  or  sympathetic  nerves  wind  round  these  vessels, 
and  endue  them  with  energy  to  discharge  their  functions.  When  the  nerves 
communicate  too  much  energy  and  these  vessels  consequently  act  with  too 
much  power,  inflmnmaiion  is  produced.  If  this  distuibed  action  is  confined  to 
a  snail  space  or  a  single  oigan,  it  is  said  to  be  loeal^  as  inflammation  of  the  eye, 
or  of  the  Inngn;  but  when  this  kiordinate  action  spreads  from  its  original  seat,  and 
embraces  the  whole  of  the  arterial  system,  fetser  is  sedd  to  be  present,  and  this 
usuaHy  Increases  in  proportion  as  the  local  disturbance  is  obs^able^  and  sub- 
sides with  it 

XNFLAMHATIOK. 
Local  inflammation  is  characterised  by  redness,  swelling,  heat,  and  pain.  The 
redness  proceeds  fh>m  the  greater  quantity  of  Mood  flowing  through  the  part, 
occasioned  by  the  incieased  action  of  the  vessels.  The  swellmg  arises  firom  the 
same  cause,  and  from  the  deposit  of  fluid  in  the  neighbouring  substance.  The 
natural  heat  of  the  body  is  produced  by  the  gradual  change  which  takes  place 
in  the  blood,  in  passmg  from  an  artexial  to  a  venous  state.     If  more  blood  is 
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driven  through  the  capillaries  of  an  inflamed  part,  and  in  which  this  chai^  is 
effected,  more  heat  will  neceasarily  be  produced  there ;  and  the  pain  is  easily 
accounted  for  by  the  distension  and  pressure  which  must  be  produced,  and  the 
participation  of  the  nerves  in  the  disturbance  of  the  surrounding  parts. 

If  inflammation  consists  of  an  increased  flow  of  blood  to  and  through  the  part, 
the  ready  way  to  abate  it  is  to  lessen  the  quantity  of  blood.  If  we  take  away 
the  fuel,  the  fire  will  go  out.  All  other  means  are  comparatively  unimportant, 
contrasted  with  bleeding.  Blood  is  generally  abstracted  from  the  jugular  vein,  and 
so  the  general  quantity  may  be  lessened ;  but  if  It  can  be  taken  from  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  diseased  part,  it  wiU  be  productive  of  tenfold  benefit.  One  quart 
of  blood  abstracted  from  the  foot  in  acute  founder,  by  unloading  the  vessek  of  the 
inflamed  part,  and  enabling  them  to  contract,  and,  in  that  contraction,  to  acquire 
tone  and  power  to  resist  future  distension,  will  do  more  good  than  five  quarts 
taken  from  the  general  circulation.  An  ounce  of  blood  obtained  by  scarifying 
the  swelled  vessels  of  the  inflamed  eye,  will  give  as  much  relief  to  that  organ 
as  a  copious  bleeding  from  the  jugular.  It  is  a  principle  in  the  animal  frame 
which  should  never  be  lost  sight  of  by  the  veterinary  surgeon,  or  the  horseman, 
that  if  by  bleeding  the  process  of  inflammation  can  once  be  diecked, — if  it  can 
be  suspended  but  for  a  little  while, — although  it  may  return,  it  is  never 
with  the  same  degree  of  violence,  and  in  many  cases  it  is  got  rid  of  entirely. 
Hence  the  necessity  of  bleeding  early,  and  bleeding  largely,  in  inflammation  of 
the  lungs,  or  of  the  bowels,  or  of  the  brain,  or  of  any  important  oxgan.  Many 
horses  are  lost  for  want  or  insufficiency  of  bleeding,  but  we  never  knew  ono 
materially  injured  by  the  most  copious  extraction  of  blood  in  the  early  stage 
of  acute  inflammation.  The  horse  will  bear,  and  with  advantage,  the  loss  of  an 
almost  incredible  quantity  of  blood,~-four  quarts  taken  from  him,  will  be  com- 
paratively little  more  than  one  poimd  taken  from  the  human  being.  We 
can  scarcely  conceive  of  a  considerable  inflammation  of  any  part  of  the 
horse,  whether  proceeding  from  sprains,  contusions,  or  any  other  cause  in  which 
bleeding,  local  (if  possible),  or  general,  or  both,  will  not  be  of  essential  service. 

Next  in  importance  to  bleeding,  is  purging.  Something  may  be  removed 
firom  the  bowels,  the  retention  of  which  would  increase  the  general  irritation 
and  fever.  The  quantity  of  blood  will  be  materially  lessened,  for  the  serous 
or  watery  fluid  which  is  separated  £rom  it  by  a  brisk  purge,  the  action  of  which 
in  the  horse  continues  probably  more  than  twenty-four  hours^  is  enormous. 
While  the  blood  is  thus  determined  to  the  bowels,  less  even  of  that  which 
remains  will  flow  through  the  inflamed  part.  When  the  circulation  is  directed 
to  one  set  of  vessels,  it  is  proportionately  diminished  in  other  parts.  It  was  first 
directed  to  the  inflamed  portions,  and  they  were  overloaded  and  injured, — it  is 
now  directed  to  the  bowels,  and  the  inflamed  parts  are  relieved.  While  the 
puiging  continues,  some  degree  of  languor  and  sickness  are  felt,  and  the 
force  of  the  circulation  is  thereby  diminished,  and  the  general  excitement 
lessened.  The  importance  of  physic  in  every  case  of  considerable  external 
inflammation,  is  sufficiently  evident.  If  the  horse  is  laid  by  for  a  few  days 
from  injury  of  the  foot,  or  sprain,  or  poll-evil,  or  wound,  or  almost  any  cause 
of  inflammation,  a  physic  ball  should  be  given. 

In  cases  of  internal  inflammation,  much  judgment  is  required  to  determine 
when  a  purgative  may  be  beneficial  or  injurious.  In  inflammation  of  the  lungs 
or  bowels,  it  should  never  be  given.  There  is  so  strong  a  sympathy  between 
the  various  contents  of  the  cavity  of  the  chest,  that  no  one  of  them  can  be 
inflamed  to  any  great  extent,  without  all  the  others  being  disposed  to  become 
so ;  and,  therefore,  a  dose  of  physic  in  inflamed  lungs,  would  perhaps  be  as 
fatal  as  a  dose  of  poison.  The  excitement  produced  on  the  bowels  by  the  pur- 
gative may  ran  on  to  inflammation,  which  no  medical  skill  can  stop. 
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The  means  of  abating  exteinal  inflammation  axe  Tarions,  and  seemli^ly 
oontzadictoiy.  The  heat  of  the  part  very  naturally  and  properly  led  to  the 
application  of.  cold  embrocations  and  lotions.  Heat  has  a  strong  tendency  to 
equalize  itself  or  to  leave  that  snbstance  which  has  a  too  great  quantity 
of  ity  or  little  capacity  to  retain  it,  for  another  which  has  less  of  it,  or  more 
capacity.  Hence  the  advantage  of  cold  applications,  by  which  a  great  deal 
of  the  unnatural  heat  is  speedily  abstracted  from  the  inflamed  part.  The  foot 
labouring  under  inflammation  is  put  into  cold  water,  or  the  horse  is  made 
to  stand  in  water  or  wet  clay.  Various  cold  applications  are  also  used  to 
sprains.  The  part  is  wetted  with  diluted  vinegar,  or  goulard,  or  salt  and  water. 
When  benefit  is  derived  from  these  applications,  it  is  to  be  attributed  to  their 
coldness  alone.  Water,  especially  when  cooled  below  the  natural  tempera- 
ture,  is  as  good  an  application  as  any  that  can  be  used.  Nitre  dissolved  in 
water,  will  lower  the  temperature  of  the  fluid  many  degrees;  but*the  lotion 
must  be  applied  immediately  after  the  salt  has  been  dissolved.  A  bandage 
may  be  afterwards  applied  to  strengthen  the  limb,  but  during  the  continuance 
of  active  inflammation,  it  would  only  confine  the  heat  of  the  part,  or  prevent 
it  from  benefiting  by  the  salutary  influence  of  the  cold  produced  by  the  evapo- 
ration of  the  water. 

Sometimes,  however,  we  resort  to  warm  fomentations,  and  if  benefit  is 
derived  from  their  use,  it  is  to  be  traced  to  the  warmth  of  the  fluid,  more  than  to 
any  medicinal  property  in  it.  Warm  water  wiU  do  as  much  good  to  the  horsey 
who  has  so  thick  a  skin,  as  any  decoction  of  chamomile,  or  marsh-mallow,  or 
poppy  heads,  or  any  nostrum  that  the  farrier  may  recommend.  Fomentations 
increase  the  warmth  of  the  skin,  and  open  the  pores  of  it,  and  promote  perspi- 
ration, and  thus  lessen  the  tension  and  swelling  of  the  part,  assuage  pain,  and 
relieve  inflammation.  Fomentations,  to  be  beneficial,  should  bo  long  and  fre- 
quently applied,  and  at  as  great  a  degree  of  heat  as  can  be  used  without  giving  the 
animal  pain.  Poultices  are  more  permanent,  or  longer-continued  fomentations. 
The  part  is  exposed  to  the  influenee  of  warmth  and  moisture  for  many  hours 
or  days  without  intermission,  and  penpiratlon  being  so  long  kept  up,  the  dis- 
tended vessels  will  be  veiy  materially  relieved.  The  advantage  derived  from  a 
poultice  is  attributable  to  the  heat  and  moisture,  which,  by  means  of  it,  can  be 
long  applied  to  the  skin,  and  it  should  be  composed  of  materials  which  will 
best  retain  this  moisture  and  heat.  The  bran  poultice  of  the  farrier  is,  conse- 
quently, objectionable.  It  is  never  perfectly  in  contact  with  the  sur&ce  of  the 
skin,  and  it  becomes  nearly  dry  in  a  few  hours,  after  which  it  is  injurious 
rather  than  beneficial.  Linseed-meal  is  a  much  better  material  for  a  poul- 
tice, for,  if  properly  made,  it  will  remain  moist  during  many  houis. 

It  is  occasionally  very  difficult  to  decide  when  a  cold  or  a  hot  application  is 
to  be  used,  and  no  general  rule  can  be  laid  down,  except  that  in  cases  of  super- 
ficial inflammation,  and  in  the  early  stage,  cold  lotions  will  be  preferable ;  but, 
when  the  inflammation  is  deeper  seated,  or  fully  established,  warm  fomenta- 
ti<ms  will  be  most  serviceable. 

Stimulating  applications  are  frequently  used  in  local  inflammation.  When 
{he  disease  is  deeply  seated,  a  stimulating  application  to  the  skin  will  cause  some 
irritation  and  inflammation  there,  and  lessen  or  sometimes  remove  the  original 
malady ;  hence  the  use  of  rowels  and  blisters  in  inflammation  of  the  chest.  In- 
flammation to  a  high  degree,  cannot  exist  in  parts  that  are  near  each  other.  If  we 
excite  it  in  one,  we  shall  abate  it  in  the  other,  and  also,  by  the  discharge  which 
we  establish  from  the  one,  we  shall  lessen  the  determination  of  blood  to  the  other. 

Stimulating  and  blistering  applications  should  never  be  applied  to  a  part 
already  inflamed.  A  fire  is  not  put  out  by  heaping  more  fuel  upon  it.  Hence 
the  mischief  which  the  farrier  often  does  by  rubbing  his  aboinin^ble  oils  on  n 
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Meent  qmin,  hoi  and  tender.  Manj  a  hone  has  been  nnned  by  ihis  abaurd 
treatment.  When  the  heat  and  tenderaeas  have  disappeared  by  the  nee  of  eM 
lotions  or  fomentations,  and  the  leg  or  sprained  part  remains  enlaijgfed^  or  beigr 
matter  threatens  to  be  deposited,  it  may  be  right  to^Kclte  inflammation  of  the 
skin  by  a  blister,  in  order  to  rouse  tlie  deeper«seated  abseoEtailsio  action,  and 
enable  them  to  take  np  this  deposit;  hut,  except  to  hasten  the  natural  proeesB 
and  efiects  of  inflammation,  a  blister^  or  stimulating  i^Hcation,  should  nercr 
be  Implied  to  a  part  already  inflamed. 

FEVER. 

Feyer  is  general  increased  arterial  aetion»  either  withent  any  local  afieetioii, 
or  in  consequence  of  the  sympathy  of  the  system  with  inflaxnmaiMB  in  soma 
particular  part. 

The  first  is  jmrefever*  Some  hare  demed  that  that  essste  in  the.horae,  but 
they  must  hare  been  strangely  careless  observers  of  the  diseases  of  that  animal. 
The  truth  of  the  matter  is,  that  the  usual  stable  management  and  geneial  treats 
ment  of  the  horse  are  so  absurd,  and  various  parts  of  him  are  rendered  so  liable 
to  take  on  inflammation,  that  pure  fever  will  exist  a  very  little  tone  without 
degenerating  mto  inflammation.  The  lungs  are  so  weakened  by  the  heated  and 
foul  air  of  the  ill-ventilated  stable^  and  by  sudden>  changes  fiom  almoat  insoflbr- 
able  heat  to  intense  cold>  and  the  feet  are  so  injured  by  hard  usage  and  injudi* 
cious  shoeing,  that,  sharii^irom  the  beginning  in  the  general  vascular  excite* 
ment  which  characterises  fever,  they  soon  become  excited  fiur  beyond  other 
portions  of  the  frame ;  and  that  which  commenced  as  fever  becomes  inflamma« 
tion  of  the  longs  or  feet.  Pure  fever,  however^  is  sometimes  seen,  and  runs  its 
course  regularly.' 

It  frequently  begins  vdth  a  cold  or  shivering  fit,  although  this  is  not  essen- 
tial to  fever.  The  hone  is  dull,  unwilling  to  move,  has  a  staring  coat,  and  cold 
legs  and  feet.  This  is  succeeded  by  warmth  of  the  body ;  unequal  distribution 
of  warmth  to  the  legs ;  one  hot,  and  the  other  three  cdid,  or  one  ormoi<eunnata- 
rally  warm,  and  the  othen  unusually  cold,  but  not  the  deathlike  coldness  of  ii^ 
flammation  of  the  lungs ;  the  pulse  quick,  soft,  and  often  indistinct ;  the  breathing 
somewhat  laborious ;  but  no  cough^  or  pawing,  or  looking  at  the  flanks.  The 
animal  will  scarcely  eat,  and  is  very  costive.  While  the  sUte  of  pure  Ibverlasta, 
the  shivering  fit  returns  at  nearly  the  same  hour  every  day,  and  is  soooeeded  by 
the  warm  one,  and  that  often  by  a  slight  degree  of  perspiration  ;  and  .these  alter- 
nate  during  several  days  until  local  inflammation  appears,  or  the  fever  gradually 
subsides.  No  horse  ever  died  of  pure  fever.  If  he. Is  not  destroyed  by 
inflammation  of  the  lungs,  or  feet,  or  bowels  snooeeding  to  the  fever,  he 
gradually  recovers. 

What  has  been  said  of  the  treatment  of  local  inflammatbn  wiU  sufficiently 
indicate  that  which  sdiould  be  resorted  to  in  fever.  Fever  is  general  increased 
action  of  the  heart  and  arteries,  and  therefore  evidently  appean  the  necessity 
for  bleeding,  regulating  the  quantity  of  blood  by  the  d^iee  of  fever,  and 
usually  keeping  the  finger  on  the  artery  until  some  evident  and  eonaiderable 
impression  is  made  upon  the  system.  The  bowels  should  be  gently  opened  ; 
but  the  danger  of  inflammation  of  the  lungs,  and  the  uniformly  injurious  conse- 
quence of  purgation  in  that  disease,  will  prevent  the  administiation  of  an  active 
puigative.  A  small  quantity  of  aloes  may  be  given  morning  and  night  with 
the  proper  fever  medicme,  until  the  bowels  are  slightly  relaxed,  after  which 
nothing  more  of  an  aperient  quality  should  be  administered.  Digitalis,  emetic 
tartar,  and  nitre  should  be  given  morning  and  night,  in  proportions  regulated 
by  the  circumstances  of  the  case.  The  horse  should  be  warmly  dothed,  but  bo 
placed  in  a  cool  and  well-ventilated  stable. 
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Sympi&matfe  fn»  is  incnaaed  arterial  acdim,  proeeediag  £mii  aonie  local 
eauae.  No  ovgan  of  conaeqiienoa  oan  be  mioeh  diaoidend  or  xaflamed  withoat 
the  neighbouring  parts  being  distiirbed,  and  the  wliole  system  giadnally  parti- 
cipating in  the  disturbance.  Inflammation  of  the  feet  or  of  the  lungs  never 
existed  long  or  to  anj  material  extent,  withoat  being  aooompanied  by  some 
degree  of  fever. 

Tile  treatment  of  symptomatic  fever  shoidd  reeemUe  that  of  simple  fever, 
except  that  particolar  attention  most  be  paid  to  the  state  of  the  part  originally 
diseased.  If  the  inflammation  which  existed  there  can  be  sabdoad,  the  general 
disturbance  will  usually  cease. 

The  arteries  terminate  occadonally  in  openings  on  difierent  snrfeees  of  the 
body.  On  the  skin  they  pour  out  the  perspiration,  and  on  the  difierent  cavities 
of  the  frame  they  yield  the  moisture  which  prevents  friction.  In  other  parts 
they  terminate  in  glands,  in  which  a  fluid  essentially  difierent  from  the  blood  is 
secreted  or  separated :  such  are  the  parotid  and  salivary  glands,  the  kidneys, 
the  spleen,  and  the  various  organs  or  laboratories  which  provide  so  many  and 
such  different  secretions,  fer  the  multifarious  purposes  of  life ;  but  the  usaal 
termination  of  arteries  is  in  veins. 

THE  VEINS. 
These  vessels  carry  back  to  the  heartthe  blood  which  had  been  conveyed  to  the 
different  parts  by  the  arteries.  They  have  two  coats,  a  muscular  and  a  mem- 
branous one.  Both  of  them  are  thm  and  comparatively  weak.  They  are  more 
numerous  aid  much  larger  than  the  arteries,  and  consequently  the  blood,  less- 
ened in  quantity  by  the  various  secretions  separated  from  it,  flows  more  dowly 
through  them.  It  is  forced  on  partly  by  the  first  impulse  communicated  to  it 
by  the  heart ;  also,  in  the  extremities  and  external  portions  of  the  frame,  by 
the  pressure  of  the  muscles ;  and  in  the  cavity  of  the  chest,  its  motion  is  assisted 
or  principally  caused  by  the  sudden  expansion  of  the  ventricles  of  the  heart, 
afler  they  have  dosed  upon  and  driven  out  their  contents,  and  thereby  causing 
a  vacuum  which  the  blood  rushes  on  to  fill.  There  are  curious  valves  in  various 
parts  of  the  veins  which  prevent  the  blood  from  flowing  backward  to  its  sonioe. 

BOG  AND  BLOOD  SPAVIN* 

The  veins  of  the  horse,  although  their  coats  are  thin  compared  with  those  of 
the  arteries,  are  not  subject  to  the  enlargements  (varicose  veins)  which  are  so 
frequent,  and  often  so  painful,  in  the  logs  of  the  human  being.  The  legs  of  the 
horse  may  exhibit  many  of  the  injurious  consequences  of  hard  work,  but  tlie 
veins  will,  with  one  exception,  be  unaltered  in  structure.  Attached  to  the 
extremities  of  most  of  the  tendons,  and  between  the  tendons  and  other  parts,  are 
little  bags  containing  a  mucous  substance  to  enable  the  tendons  to  slide  over 
each  other  without  friction,  and  to  move  easily  on  the  neighbouring  parts. 
From  violent  exercise  these  vessels  are  liable  to  enlarge.  Windgalls  and  thorough- 
pins  are  instances  of  this.  There  is  one  of  them  on  the  inside  of  the  hock  at  its 
bending.  This  sometimes  becomes  considerably  increased  in  use,  and  the 
enlargement  is  called  a  hog-i^Tin.  A  vein  passes  over  this  bag,  which  is 
pressed  between  the  enlargement  and  the  skm,  and  the  passage  of  the  blood 
through  it  is  impeded ;  the  vein  is  consequently  distended  by  the  accumulated 
blood,  and  the  distension  reaches  from  this  bag  as  low  down  as  the  next  valve. 
This  is  called  a  blood-spavin.  Blood-spavin  then  is  the  consequence  of  bog- 
spavin.  It  very  rarely  occurs,  and  is,  in  the  majority  of  instances,  confounded 
with  bog-spavin. 

Blood-spavin  does  not  always  cause  lameness,  except  the  horse  is  very  hard- 
worked,  and  then  it  is  doubtful  whether  the  lameness  should  not  be  attributed 
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to  the  enlaiged  mttooos  bag  rather  than  to  the  distended  Tsiii.  Both  of  these 
diseases,  however^  render  a  horse  unsound,  and  materially  lessen  his  Taloe. 
.  Old  farriers  used  to  tie  the  vein,  and  so  cut  o£F  altogether  the  flow  of  the  blood. 
Some  of  them,  a  little  more  rational,  dissected  out  the  bag  which  caused  the 
distension  of  the  vein :  but  the  modem  and  more  prudent  waj  is  to  endeayour 
to  promote  the  absorption  of  the  contents  of  the  lag.  This  may  be  attempted 
by  pressure  long  applied.  A  bandage  may  be  contrived  to  take  in  the  whole  of 
the  hock,  except  its  point ;  and  a  compress  made  of  folded  linen  being  placed  on 
the  bog-spavin,  may  confine  the  principal  pressure  to  that  part.  It  is,  however, 
very  difficult  to  adapt  a  bandage  to  a  joint  which  admits  of  such  extensive 
motion ;  therefore  most  practitioners  apply  two  or  three  soccessive  blisters  over 
the  enlargement,  when  it  usually  disappears.  Unfortunately,  however,  it  returns 
if  any  extraordinary  exertion  is  required  from  the  horse. 

BLEEDING. 

This  operation  is  performed  with  a  fleam  or  a  lancet  The  first  is  the  com- 
mon instrument,  and  the  safest,  except  in  skilful  hands.  The  lancet,  howeirer, 
has  a  more  surgical  appearance,  and  will  be  adopted  by  the  veterinary  practi- 
tioner. A  bloodstick — a  piece  of  hard  wood  loaded  at  one  end  with  lead — is 
used  to  strike  the  fleam  into  the  vein.  This  is  sometimes  done  with  too  great 
violence,  and  the  opposite  side  of  the  coat  of  the  vein  is  wounded.  Bad  cases 
of  inflammation  have  resulted  from  this.  If  the  fist  is  doubled,  and  the  fleam 
is  sharp  and  is  strack  with  sufficient  force  with  the  lower  part  of  the  hand,  the 
bloodstick  may  be  dispensed  with.  « 

•  For  general  bleeding  the  jugular  vein  is  selected.  The  horse  is  blindfolded 
on  the  side  on  which  he  is  to  be  bled,  or  his  head  turned  well  away.  The  hair 
is  smoothed  along  the  course  of  the  vein  with  the  moistened  finger ;  then,  with 
the  third  and  little  fingers  of  the  left  hand,  which  holds  the  fleam,  pressure  is 
made  on  the  vein  sufficient  to  bring  it  fiBurly  into  view,  but  not  to  swell  it  too 
much,  for  then,  presenting  a  rounded  surface,  it  would  be  apt  to  roll  or  slip 
under  the  blow.  The  point  to  be  selected  is  about  two  inches  below  the  union 
of  the  two  portions  of  the  jugular  at  the  angle  of  the  jaw  (see  cut,  p.  248).  The 
fleam  is  to  be  placed  in  a  direct  line  with  the  course  of  the  vein,  and  over  the 
precise  centre  of  the  vein,  as  dose  to  it  as  possible,  but  its  point  not  absolutely 
touching  the  vein.  A  sharp  rap  with  the  bloodstick  or  the  hand  on  that  pari 
pf  the  back  of  the  fleam  immediately  over  the  blade,  will  cut  through  the  vein, 
and  the  blood  will  flow.  A  fleam  with  a  large  blade  should  always  be  pre- 
ferred, for  the  operation  will  be  materially  shortened,  and  this  will  be  a  matter 
of  some  consequence  with  a  fidgety  or  restive  horse.  A  quantity  of  blood  drawn 
speedily  will  also  have  far  more  effect  on  the  system  than  double  the  weight 
slowly  taken,  while  the  wound  will  heal  just  as  readily  as  if  made  by  a  smaller 
instrument.  There  is  no  occasion  to  press  so  hard  against  the  neck  with  tho 
pail,  or  can,  as  some  do ;  a  slight  pressure,  if  the  incision  has  been  laige  enough 
and  straight,  and  in  the  middle  of  the  vein,  will  cause  the  blood  to  flow  sufficiently 
fast ;  or,  the  finger  being  introduced  into  the  mouth  between  the  tushes  and 
the  grinders,  and  gently  moved  about,  will  keep  the  mouth  in  motion,  and  hasten 
the  rapidity  of  tho  stream  by  the  action  and  pressure  of  the  neighbouring  muscles. 

When  sufficient  blood  has  been  taken,  the  edges  of  the  wound  should  be 
brought  olosely  and  exactly  together,  and  kept  together  by  a  small  sharp  pin 
being  passed  through  them.  Bound  this  a  little  tow,  or  a  few  liairs  from  the 
mane  of  the  horse,  should  be  wrapped,  so  as  to  cover  the  whole  of  the  incision ; 
and  the  head  of  the  horse  should  be  tied  up  for  several  hours  to  prevent  his 
rubbing  the  part  against  the  manger.  In  bringing  the  edges  of  the  wound 
together,  and  introducing  the  pin,  care  should  be  taken  not  to  draw  the  skin 
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too  much  firom  the  neck,  otherwise  blood  wiU  insiiraate  iiaelf  between  it  and 
the  moBcles  beneath,  and  caoae  an  unsightly  and  sometimes  troublesome 
swelliog. 

The  blood  should  be  received  into  a  vessel  the  dimensions  of  which  are 
exactly  known,  so  that  the  operator  may  be  able  to  calculate  at  every  period 
of  the  bleeding  the  quantity  that  is  subtracted.  Care  likewise  should  be  taken 
that  the  blood  flows  in  a  regular  stream  into  the  centre  of  the  vessel,  for  if  it 
is  suffered  to  trickle  down  the  sides,  it  will  not  afterwaids  undeigo  those  changes 
by  which  we  partially  judge  of  the  extent  of  inflammation.  The  pulse,  how- 
ever, and  the  symptoms  of  the  case  collectively,  will  form  a  better  criterion  than 
any  change  in  the  blood.  Twenty-four  hours  after  the  operation,  the  edges  of 
the  wound  will  have  united,  and  the  pin  should  be  withdrawn.  When  the 
bleeding  is  to  be  repeated,  if  more  than  three  or  four  hours  have  elapsed,  it  will 
be  better  to  make  a  fresh  indsion  rather  than  to  open  the  old  wound. 
.  Few  directions  are  necessary  for  the  use  of  the  lancet.  They  who  are  com- 
petent to  operate  with  it,  will  scarcely  require  any.  If  the  point  is  sufficiently 
sharp  the  lancet  can  scarcely  be  too  broad-sliouldered ;  and  an  abscess  lancet 
will  generally  make  a  freer  incision  than  that  in  common  use.  ^fHiatever 
instrument  is  adopted^  too  much  care  cannot  be  taken  to  have  it  perfectly 
dean,  and  very  sharp.  It  should  be  carefully  wiped  and  dried  immediately  after 
the  operation,  otherwise,  in  a  very  short  time,  the  edges  wiU  begin  to  be  corroded. 

For  general  bleeding  the  jugular  vein  is  selected  as  the  laigest  superficial 
one,  and  most  easily  got  at.  In  every  afiection  of  the  head,  and  in  cases  of 
fever  or  extended  inflammatory  action,  it  is  decidedly  the  best  place  for  bleeding. 
In  local  inflammation,  blood  may  be  taken  from  any  of  the  superficial  veins. 
In  supposed  affections  of  the  shoulder,  or  of  the  fore-leg  or  foot,  the  pkUe  vein, 
which  comes  from  the  inside  of  the  arm,  and  runs  upwards  directly  in  front  of 
it  towards  tho  jugular,  may  be  opened.  In  afiections  of  the  hind  extremity, 
blood  is  sometimes  extracted  from  the  sapluBnay  or  thigh-vein,  which  runs 
across  the  inside  of  the  thigh.  In  foot  cases  it  may  be  taken  from  the  coronet, 
or,  much  more  safely,  from  the  toe ;  not  by  cutting  out,  as  the  fiirrier  does, 
a  piece  of  the  sole  at  the  toe  of  the  frog,  whidi  sometimes  causes  a  wound  diffi- 
cult to  heal,  and  followed  by  festering,  and  even  by  canker ;  but  cutting  down 
with  a  fine  drawing-knife,  called  a  searcher,  at  the  union  between  the  crust  and 
the  sole  at  the  very  toe  until  the  blood  flows,  and,  if  necessary,  encouraging  its 
discharge  by  dipping  the  foot  in  warm  water.  The  mesh-work  of  both  arteries 
and  veins  wiU  be  here  divided,  and  blood  is  generally  obtained  in  any  quantity 
that  may  be  needed.  The  bleeding  may  be  stopped  with  the  greatest  ease, 
by  placing  a  bit  of  tow  in  the  little  groove  that  has  been  cut,  and  tacking  the 
shoe  oyer  it*. 

*  A  great  improvement  hu  lately  been  in-  method  of  arresting  bleeding  baa  been  applied 
troduced  in  the  method  of  arresting  arterial  by  several  scientific  and  benevolent  men  with 
hemonhage.  The  operation  is  very  simple^  almost  constant  success.  It  has  l>ecn  readily 
and,  with  common  care,  successful.  The  in-  and  efiectually  practised  in  docking,  and  our 
stniment  is  a  pair  of  artery  forceps,  with  rather  patients  have  escaped  much  torture,  and  teUi- 
shaiper  teeth  than  the  common  forceps,  and  nus  lost  many  a  victim.  The  foroops  have 
the  blades  held  close  by  a  slide.  The  vessel  been  introduced,  and  with  much  success,  in 
is  laid  bare,  detached  from  the  cellular  sub-  csstration,  and  thus  the  principal  danger  of 
stance  around  it,  and  the  artery  then  grasped  that  operation,  as  well  as  the  most  painful 
by  the  forceps,  the  instrument  deviating  a  very  part  of  it,  is  removed.  The  colt  will  be  a 
litde  from  the  line  of  the  artery.  The  vessel  fair  subject  for  this  experiment.  On  the 
is  now  divided  close  to  the  forceps,  and  behind  sheep  and  the  calf  it  may  be  readily  pex^ 
them,  and  the  forceps  are  twisted  four  or  five  formed,  and  the  operator  will  have  the  pleas- 
times  round.  The  forceps  are  then  loosened,  ing  consdonsness  of  rescuing  many  a  poor 
and,  generally  speaking,  not  more  than  a  drop  animal  from  the  lumecetsaiy  infliction  of  tor- 
or  two  of  blood  will  have  been  lost.    This  tare. 
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J3HAPTER  XIL 

We  now  proceed  to  the  consideiation  of  the  diseases  of  the  respiratory 
system. 

THE  MEMBRANE  OF  THE  NOSE. 

The  mncous  membrane  of  the  nose  is  distinguiriied  ham  other  mueoaa 
sur&ces,  not  only  by  its  thickness,  bnt  its  yasenlarity.  The  Uoodvessels  are 
likewise  superficial ;  they  are  not  oorered  even  by  integfoment,  but  nlierdy  by 
an  unsnbstantial  mucous  coat.  They  are  deeper  seated,  -indeed,  than  in  the 
human  beingp,  and  they  are  more  -protected  from  injury ;  and  therefore  there 
is  hx  less  hsamorrhage  from  the  nostril  of  the  horse  than  fhnn  that  of  the 
human  being,  whether  spontaneous  or  acdtdental.  Lying;  immediately  under  the 
mucous  coat,  these  vessels  give  a  peculiar,  and,  to  the  horseman,  a  most  important 
tinge  to  the  membrane,  and  particularly  observable  on  the  septum.  They  present 
him  with  a  foithful  indication  of  the  state  of  the  circulation,  and  especiaUy  in 
the  membranes  of  the  other  respiratory  passages  with  whidi  this  is  continuonsr. 

The  horseman  and  the  veterinary  snigeon  do  not  possess  many  of  the 
auxiliaries  of  the  human  practitioner.  Their  patients  are  dumb;  they  can 
neither  tell  the  seat  nor  the  degree  of  p«n;  and  the  blunders  of  the  practitioner 
are  seldom  buried  with  the  patient.  Well,  he  must  use  greater  diligence  in 
availing  himself  of  the  advantages  that  he  does  possess ;  and  he  has  some,  and 
very  important  ones  too.  The  varying  hue  of  the  Schneiderian  membrane  is 
the  most  important  of  all ;  and,  with  regard  to  the  most  f]!«quent  and  &tal 
diseases  of  the  horse — those  of  the  respiratory  passages— it  gives  almost  all  the 
Information  with  regard  to  the  state  of  the  circulation  in  those  parts  that  can 
possibly  be  required.  Veterinarians  too  generally  overlook  this.  It  has  not 
yet  been  sufficiently  taught  in  our  schools,  or  inculcated  in  our  best  works  oh 
the  pathology  of  the  horse. 

It  is  the  custom  with  almost  every  horseman  who  takes  any  pains  to 
ascertain  the  state  of  his  patient,  to  turn  down  the  lower  eyelid,  and  to  form 
his  opinion  of  the  degree  of  general  inflammation  by  the  colour  which  the 
lining  membrane  of  the  lid  presents.  If  it  is  very  red,  he  concludes  that  there 
is  considerable  fever ;  if  it  is  of  a  pale  pinkish  hue,  there  is  comparatively  little 
danger.  This  is  a  very  important  examination,  and  the  conclusion  which  he 
draws  from  it  is  generally  true :  /but  on  the  septum  of.  the  node  he  has  a  mem* 
brane  more  immediately  continuous  with  those  of  the  respiratory  oigans^- 
more  easily  got  at — ^presenting  a  larger  surface — ^the  ramifications  of  the  blood- 
vessels better  seen,  and,  what  is  truly  important,  indicating  not  only  the  general 
affection  of  the  membranes,  but  of  those  with  which  he  is  most  of  all  concerned* 

We  would  then  say  to  every  horseman  and  practitioner,  study  the  character  of 
that  portion  of  the  membrane  which  covers  the  lower  part  of  the  membrane  of 
the  nose — ^that  which  you  can  most  readily  bring  into  view.  Day  after  day,  and 
under  all  the  varying  circumstances  of  health  and  disease,  study  It  until  you  are 
enabled  to  recognise,  and  you  soon  will,  and  that  with  a  degree  of  exactitude 
you  would  have  scarcely  thought  possible,  the  pale  pink  hue  when  the  horao 
is  in  health — ^the  increasing  blush  of  red,  and  the  general  and  unifi^rm  painting 
of  the  membrane^  betokening  some  excitement  of  the  system — the  streaked 
appearance  when  inflammation  is  threatening  or  oommencing— -the  intensely 
florid  red  of  inflammation  becoming  acute— the  starting  of  the  vessels  from 
their  gossamer  coat,  and  their  seeming  to  run  bare  over  the  membrane,  when 
the  inflammation  w  at  the  highest — the  pale  ground  with  patches  of  vivid  red, 
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Aamnng  the  half-sobdaed  butt  dtOl  tadeldng  feyier— -the  nnifonii  oqIoqt,  but 
Mnnewhttt  redder  than  natonl,  indkatisg  a  return  to  a  heeltfay  state  of  the 
drcnlation — ^the  paleness  approaching  to  white,  aoeompanying  a  etate  of  debility, 
and  yet  some  radiations  of  crimson,  showing  that  there  is  still  oooaideEable 
initahflity,  and  that  miMshief  may  be  in  the  wind^-the  psle  lirid  oolonr  warn- 
ing yoa  that  the  diBease  is  assuming  a  typhoid  character — the  darker  livid 
annoancmg  that  the  typhus  is  established,  and  that  the  Tital  cnrrent  Is  stag« 
nadng^— and  the  browner,  dirty  painting,  intermingling  with  and  snbdoing  the 
lindnesB,  and  indicating  that  tiie  game  is  up.  These  appeanmces  wiU  be  gnidea 
to  onr  opinion  and  treatment,  which  we  can  nerer  too  highly  appreciate. 

CATARRH,  OR  COLD. 

Catarrhy  or  Coid^  is  attended  by  a  slight  deftuzion  from  the  nose— now  and 
then,  a  slighter  weeping  from  the  eyes,  and  some  increased  labour  of  breathing, 
on  aooount  of  the  uneasiness  which  the  animal  experiences  from  the  passage  of 
the  air  oTer  the  naturally  sensitiTe  and  now  more  than  usually  irritable  suiftee, 
and  from  the  air-passage  being  diminished  by  a  thickening  of  the  membrsne. 
When  this  u  a  simply  local  inflammatien,  attended  by  no  loss  of  appetite  or 
increased  animal  temperature,  it  may  speedily  pass  orer. 

In  many  cases,  however,  the  inflammation  of  a  membrane  naturally  so 
sensitive,  and  rendered  so  morbidly  irritable  by  our  absurd  treatment,  rapidly 
spreads,  and  iaTolves  the  ftuces,  the  lymphatic  and  some  of  the  saiivaiy  glands, 
the  throat,  the  parotid  gland,  and  the  membrane  of  the  larynx.  We  have  then 
increased  discharge  from  the  nose,  greater  redness  of  the  membrane  of  the  nose, 
more  defluxion  from  the  eyes,  and  loss  of  appetite  from  a  degree  of  fever  asso- 
ciating itself  with  the  local  affection,  and  there  also  being  a  greater  or  less  degree 
of  pain  in  the  act  of  swallowing,  and  which  if  the  animal  feels  this  he  will  never 
eat.  Cough  now  appears  more  or  less  frequent  or  painful ;  but  with  no  great 
acceleration  of  the  pulse,  or  heaving  of  the  flanks. 

Catarrh  may  arise  from  a  thousand  causes.  Membranes  subjected  to  so  many 
sources  of  irritation  soon  beoome  irritable.  Exposure  to  cold  or  rain,  diange  of 
stable,  change  of  weather,  change  of  the  slightest  portion  of  clothing,  neglect  of 
grooming,  and  a  variety  of  circumstances  apparently  trifling,  and  which  they 
who  are  unaccustomed  to  horses  would  think  could  not  possibly  produce  any 
injurious  effect,  are  the  causes  of  catarrh.  In  the  spring  of  the  year,  and  while 
moulting,  a  great  many  young  horses  have  cough ;  and  in  the  dealers'  stables, 
where  the  process  of  making  up  the  horse  for  sale  is  carrying  on,  there  is 
scarcely  one  of  them  that  escapes  this  disease. 

In  the  majority  of  oases,  a  few  warm  mashes,  warm  clothing,  and  a  waihn 
Hable — a  fever-ball  or  two,  with  a  draehm  of  aloes  in  eadi,  and  a  little  antimony 
in  the  evening,  will  set  all  right.  Indeed,  all  would  soon  be  right  without  any 
medicine ;  and  much  more  speedily  and  perfectly  than  if  the  cordials,  of  which 
grooms  and  fiurriers  are  so  fond,  had  been  given.  Nineteen  horses  out  of  twenty 
with  common  catarrh  will  do  well ;  but  in  the  twentieth  case,  a  neglected  cough 
may  be  the  precursor  of  bronchitis,  and  pneumonia*  These  chest  affections 
often  insidiously  creep  on,  and  inflammation  is  frequently  established  before  any 
one  belonging  to  the  horse  is  aware  of  its  existence.  If  there  is  the  least  fever, 
the  horse  should  be  bled.  A  common  cold,  attended  by  heat  of  the  mouth  or  In- 
disposition to  feed,  should  never  pass  withont-the  abstraction  of  blood.  A  physio^ 
ball,  however,  should  not  be  given  in  catarrh  without  much  consideration.  It 
can  scarcely  be  known  what  sympathy  may  exist  between  the  portion  of  mem- 
brane already  affected,  and  the  mucous  membranes  generally.  In  severe  tho- 
racic affection,  or  in  that  which  may  soon  become  so,  a  dose  of  phydc  would  be 
little  better  than  a  dose  of  poison.  If,  however,  careful  investigation  renders  it 
evident  that  there  is  no  affection  of  the  lun^  and  th^t  the  disease  has  not  pro- 
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ceeded  beyond  the  &aces,  small  doses  of  aloes  msj  with  advantage  be  united 
with  other  medicines  in  order  to  eTacoate  the  intestinal  canal,  and  zeduoe  the 
fscal  discharge  to  a  pultaceous  form. 

If  catarrh  is  accompanied  by  sore  throat ;  if  the  parotids  shonld  enlaige  and 
become  tender — ^there  are  no  tonsils,  amygdaiUE^  in  the  horse— or  if  the  sub- 
maxillary glands  shonld  be  inflamed,  and  the  animal  shonld  qnid  his  food  and 
gulp  his  water,  this  will  be  an  additional  reason  for  bleeding,  and  also  for  warm 
clothing  and  a  comfortable  stable.  A  hot  stable  is  not  meant  by  the  term  com- 
fortable, in  which  the  foul  air  is  breathed  over  and  over  again,  but  a  tempera- 
ture some  degrees  above  that  of  the  external  air,  and  where  that  determination 
to  the  akin  and  increased  action  of  the  exhalent  vessels,  which  in  these  cases  are 
so  desu'able,  may  take  place.  Every  stable,  both  for  horses  in  sickness  and  in 
health,  should  have  in  it  a  thermometer. 

Some  stimulating  liniment  may  be  applied  over  the  iniOamed  gland,  consisting 
of  turpentine  or  tincture  of  cantharides  diluted  with  spermaceti  or  neat's-foot 
oil-Hstrong  enough  to  produce  considerable  irritation  on  the  skin,  but  not  to 
blister,  or  to  destroy  the  hair.  An  embrocation  sufficiently  powerftil,  and  yet 
that  never  destroys  the  hair,  consuBts  of  equal  parts  of  hartshonn,  oil  of  turpen- 
tise,  and  camphorated  spirit,  with  a  small  quantity  of  laudanum. 

INFLAMMATION  OF  THE  LARYNX. 

Strictly  speaking,  this  refers  to  inflammation  confined  to  the  lazynx,  but 
either  catarrh  or  bronchitis,  or  both,  frequently  accompany  the  complaint. 

Its  approach  is  often  insidious,  scarcely  to  be  distinguished  from  catarrh  ex- 
cept by  being  attended  with  more  soreness  of  throat,  and  less  enlargement  of  the 
parotid  glands.  There  are  also  more  decided  and  violent  paroxysms  of  cough- 
ing than  in  common  catarrh,  attended  by  a  gurgling  noise,  which  may  be  hcttrd 
at  a  little  distance  from  the  horse,  and  which,  by  auscultation,  is  decidedly 
referrible  to  the  larynx.  The  breathing  is  shorter  and  quicker,  and  evidently 
more  painfid  than  in  catarrh ;  the  membrane  of  the  nose  is  redder ;  it  Ib  of  a 
deep  modena  colour ;  and  the  horse  shrinks  and  exhibits  great  pain  when  the 
larynx  is  pressed  upon.  The  paroxysms  of  coughing  become  more  frequent  and 
violent,  and  the  animal  appears  at  times  almost  sufibcated. 

As  the  soreness  of  the  throat  proceeds,  the  head  of  the  animal  is  projected, 
and  the  neck  has  a  peculiar  stifihess.  There  is  also  much  difficulty  of  swallow- 
ing. Considerable  swelling  of  the  larynx  and  the  pharynx  ensue,  and  also  of 
the  parotid,  sublingual  and  submaxillary  glands.  As  the  inflammation  increases 
the  cough  becomes  hoarse  and  feeble,  and  in  some  cases  altogether  suspended. 
At  the  commencement  there  is  usually  little  or  no  nasal  defluxion,  but  the 
secretion  soon  appears,  either  pure  or  mixed  with  an  unusual  quantity  of  saliva. 

Auscultation  is  a  very  important  aid  in  the  discovery  of  the  nature  and 
serious  or  trifling  character  of  this  disease.  It  cannot  be  too  often  repeated  that 
it  is  one  of  the  most  valuable  means  which  we  possess  of  detecting  the  seat, 
intensity  and  results,  of  the  maladies  of  the  respiratory  passages.  No  instru- 
ment \a  required ;  the  naked  ear  can  be  applied  evenly  and  flatly,  and  with  a 
very  slight  pressure,  on  any  part  that  it  is  of  importance  to  examine.  The 
healthy  sound,  when  the  ear  is  appUed  to  the  windpipe,  is  that  of  a  body  of  air 
passing  uninterruptedly  through  a  smooth  tube  of  somewhat  considerable  cali- 
bre :  it  very  much  resembles  the  sound  of  a  pair  of  forge  bellows,  when  not  too 
violently  worked. 

He  who  is  desirous  of  ascertaining  whether  there  is  any  disease  in  the  larynx 
of  a  horse,  should  apply  his  ear  to  ilie  lower  part  of  the  windpipe.  If  he  finds 
that  the  air  passes  in  and  out  without  interruption,  there  is  no  disease  of  any 
consequence  either  in  the  windpipe  or  the  chest ;  for  it  would  immediately  be 
detected  by  the  loudness  or  the  interruption  of  the  murmur.     Then  let  him  gra- 
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dually  proceed  up  the  neck  with  his  ear  still  upon  the  windpipe.  Perhaps  he  soon 
begins  to  recognise  a  little  goigling,  grating  sonnd.  As  he  continues  to  ascend, 
that  sound  is  more  dedsive,  miogled  with  an  occasional  wheezing,  whistling 
noise.  He  can  have  no  surer  proof  that  here  is  the  impediment  to  the  passage 
of  the  ur,  proceeding  from  the  thickening  of  the  membrane  and  diminution  of 
the  paasage,  or  increased  secretion  of  mucus,  which  bubbles  and  rattles  as  the 
breath  passes.  By  the  d^^ree  of  the  rattling  or  wlustling,  the  owner  will 
judge  which  cause  of  obstruction  preponderatefr— in  fact,  he  will  have  discovered 
the  seat  and  the  state  of  the  disease,  and  the  sooner  he  has  recourse  to  profes- 
flional  advice  the  better. 

CHhronie  laryngitis  is  of  more  frequent  occurrence  than  acute.  Many  of  the 
oougha  that  are  most  troublesome  are  to  be  traced  to  this  source. 

In  violent  cases  laryngitis  terminates  in  suffocation ;  in  others,  in  thick  wind 
or  in  roaring.  Occasionally  it  is  necessaiy  to  have  recourse  to  the  operation  of 
tracheotomy. 

In  acute  laryngitis  the  treatment  to  be  pursued  is  sufficiently  plain.  Blood 
must  be  abstracted,  and  that  from  the  jugular  vein,  for  there  will  then  be  the 
combined  advantage  of  general  and  local  bleeding.  The  blood  must  be  some- 
what copiously  withdrawn,  depending  on  the  degree  of  inflammation— -the 
practitioner  never  for  a  moment  forgetting  that  he  has  to  do  with  inflammation 
of  a  mucous  membrane,  and  that  what  he  does  he  must  do  quickly  He  will 
have  lost  the  opportunity  of  struggling  successfully  with  the  disease  when  it  has 
altered  its  character  and  debility  has  succeeded.  The  cases  must  be  few  and  far 
between  when  the  surgeon  midces  up  his  mind  to  any  determinate  quantity  of 
blood,  and  leaves  his  assistant  or  his  groom  to  abstract  it ;  he  must  himself 
bleed,  and  until  the  pulse  flutters  or  the  constitution  is  evidently  affected. 

Next  must  be  given  the  fever  medicine  already  recommended :  the  digitalis, 
nitre,  and  emetic  tartar,  with  aloes.  Aloes  may  here  be  safely  given,  because 
the  chest  is  not  yet  implicated.  To  this  must  be  added,  and  immediately,  a 
blister,  and  a  sharp  one.  The  surgeon  is  sure  of  the  part,  and  he  can  bring  his 
counter-irritant  almost  into  contact  with  it. 

Inflammation  of  the  larynx,  if  not  speedily  subdued,  produces  sad  disorganiza- 
tion in  this  curiously  formed  and  important  machine.  Lymph  is  efiused,  mor- 
bidly adhesive,  and  speedily  organised — the  membrane  becomes  thickened,  con- 
siderably, permanently  so— the  submucous  cellular  tissue  becomes  (edematous ; 
the  inflammation  spreads  from  the  membrane  of  the  laryirx  to  the  cartilages,  and 
difficulty  of  breathing,  and  at  length  confirmed  roaring,  ensue. 

INFLAMMATION  OF  THE  TRACHEA. 

Inflammation  of  the  membrane  of  the  larynx,  and  especially  when  it  has  run 
on  to  ulceration,  may  rapidly  spread,  and  involve  the  greater  part  or  the  whole 
of  the  lining  membrane  of  the  trachea.  Auscultation  will  discover  when  this  is 
takmg  place.  If  the  disease  is  extending  down  the  trachea,  it  must  be  followed. 
A  blister  must  reach  as  low  as  the  rattling  sound  can  be  detected,  and  some- 
what beyond  this.  The  fever  medicines  must  be  administered  in  somewhat 
increased  doses ;  and  the  bleeding  must  be  repeated,  if  the  state  of  the  pulse 
does  not  indicate  the  contrary. 

Generally  speaking,  however,  although  the  inflammation  is  now  approaching 
the  chest,  its  extension  into  the  trachea  is  not  an  un&vourable  symptom.  It 
is  spread  over  a  more  extended  surface,  and  is  not  so  intense  or  untractable. 
It  is  involving  a  part  of  the  frame  less  complicated,  and  where  less  mischief 
can  be  efiected.  True,  if  the  case  is  neglected,  it  must  terminate  fatally ;  but 
it  b  coming  more  within  reach,  and  more  under  command,  and,  the  proper 
means  being  adopted,  the  change  is  rather  a  favourable  one. 
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The  diwrgaoizatioiis  produced  in  the  trachea  are  nmilar  to  some  which  here 
been  described  in  the  larynx.  The  same  fonnation  of  organised  bands  of  oo^p^ 
kted  lymph,  the  same  thJckening  of  membrane,  dimimitaon  of  calibKe,  sad 
foundation  for  roaring. 

ROARING. 

The  present  will  be  the  proper  place  to  speak  of  that  smgnlar  impairment 
of  the  respiratory  function  recognised  by  this  name.  It  U  an  unnatural,  loud 
grunting  sound  made  by  the  animal  in  the  act  of  breathing  when  in  quick  action 
or  on  any  sudden  exertion.  On  carefully  listening  to  the  sound^  it  will  appear 
that  the  roaring  is  produced  in  the  act  of  inspiration  and  not  in  that  of  expira- 
tion. If  the  horse  is  briskly  trotted  on  a  level  surface,  and  more  particularly 
if  he  is  hurried  up  hill,  or  if  he  is  suddenly  threatened  With  a  stick,  this  pecu- 
liar sound  win  bo  heard  and  cannot  be  mistaken.  When  dishonest  dealers  are 
showing  a  horse  that  roars,  but  not  to  any  great  degree,  they  trot  away  gently,  and 
as  soon  as  they  are  too  £&r  for  the  sound  to  be  heard,  show  off  the  best  paces  of 
the  animal :  on  returning,  they  gradually  slacken  their  speed  when  they  come 
within  a  suspicious  distance.  This  is  sometimes  technically  called  '*  the  deolen' 
long  trot." 

Roai'ing  is  exceedingly  unpleasant  to  the  rider,  and  it  is  manifest  unsound- 
ness. It  is  the  sudden  and  violent  rushing  of  the  air  through  a  tube  of  dimi- 
nished calibre ;  and  if  the  Unpediment,  whatever  it  is,  renders  it  so  difficult  for 
the  air  to  pass  in  somewhat  increased  action,  sufficient  cannot  be  admitted  to 
give  an  adequate  supply  of  arterialized  blood  in  extraordinary  or  long-continued 
exertion.  Therefore,  as  impairing  the  function  of  respiration,  although,  some- 
times, only  on  extraordinary  occasions,  it  is  unsoundness.  In  as  many  cases  as 
otherwise,  it  is  a  very  serious  cause  of  unsoundness.  The  roarer,  when  hardly 
pressed,  is  often  blown  even  to  the  hazard  of  suffocation,  and  there  are  cases 
on  record  of  his  suddenly  dropping  and  dying  when  ui^d  to  the  top  of  hia 
speed. 

It  must  not,  however,  be  taken  for  granted  that  the  roarer  is  always  worth- 
less. There  are  few  hunts  in  which  there  is  not  one  of  these  horses,  who  acquits 
himself  very  fairly  in  the  field ;  and  it  has  occasionally  so  happened  that  the 
roarer  has  been  the  very  crack  horse  of  the  hunt ;  yet  he  must  be  ridden  with 
judgment,  and  spared  a  little  when  going  up-hill.  There  is  a  village  in  th^ 
West  Riding  of  Yorkshire,  through  which  a  band  of  smugglers  used  frequently 
to  pass  in  the  dead  of  night ;  the  horse  of  the  leader,  and  the  best  horse  of  the 
troop,  and  on  which  his  owner  would  bid  defiance  to  all  pursuit,  was  so  rank  a 
roarer,  that  he  could  be  heard  at  a  considerable  distance.  The  clattering  of  all 
the  rest  scaroaly  made  so  much  noise  as  the  roaring  of  the  captain's  horse. 
When  this  became  a  little  too  bad,  and  he  did  not  fear  immediate  pursuit,  the 
■muggier  used  to  halt  the  troop  at  some  convenient  liayrick  on  the  roadside,  and, 
having  suffsred  the  animal  to  distend  his  stomach  with  this  dry  food,  as  he  was 
always  ready  enough  to  do,  he  would  remount  and  gallop  on,  and,  for  a  while, 
the  roaring  was  scarcely  heud.  It  is  somewhat  difficult  to  account  for  this.  Per- 
haps the  loaded  stomach  now  pressing  against  the  diaphragm,  that  muscle  had 
harder  work  to  displace  this  viscus  in  the  act  of  enlarging  the  chest  and  produc- 
ing aa  act  <^  in8pirat]on>.and  accomplished  it  more  slowly,  and  therefore,  the 
air  passing  more  dowly  by,  tlie  roaring  was  diminished.  We  do  not  dare  to  cal- 
culate what  must  have  been  the  increased  labour  of  the  diaphragm  in  moving 
the  loaded  stomach,  nor  how  much  sooner  the  horse  must  have  been  exhausted. 
This  did  not  enter  into  the  owner  s  reckoning,  and  probably  the  application  of 
whip  and  spur  would  deprive  him  of  the  means  of  forming  a  proper  calcula- 
tion of  it. 

Eclipse  was  a  '*  high-blower."    Ue  drew  his  breath  hard,  and  with  apparent 
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difficnlly.  Tlia  spper  &ir-p«aaageiy  pexiiftpe  thoee  of  the  head,  did  not  conee- 
pond  with  his  uaimally  cepactom  chest ;  yet  he  -was  never  heaten.  It  is  said 
that  he  never  net  with  an  antagonist  fairly  to  pat  him  to  the  top  of  his  speed, 
and  that  the  sotoal  effect  of  this  disproportion  in  the  two  extremities  of  the 
respiratory  sfkparatus  was  not  thonmghly  tested.  Mares  comparatively  seldom 
become  nMire»».  It  Sf>peaxB  to  be  diffioolt,  if  not  impossible,  to  assign  any 
satisfactory  reason  for  this;  but  the  fiict  is  too  notorious  among  horsemen,  to 
admit  of  doubt. 

Roaring  proceeds  from  obstruction  in  some  portion  of  the  lec^iratory  canal, 
and  ofleneet  in  the  larynx,  for  there  is  least  room  to  spare— that  cartilaginous  box 
b^mg  occupied  by  the  mechanism  of  the  voice :  next  in  frequency  it  is  in  the 
tEache%  but,  In  £fict,  obstruction  atay  where  will  produce  it.  Mr.  Blaine, 
quoting  from  a  French  journalist,  says,  that  a  piece  of  riband  lodged  within 
one  of  the  nasal  £omtd  produced  roaring,  and  that  even  the  displacement  of  a 
molar  tooth  has  been  the  iuppaaed  cause  of  it.  Polypi  in  the  nostrils  have 
been  accompanied  by  it.  Mr.  Sewell  found,  as  an  evident  cause  of  roaring,  an 
exostoeis  between  the  two  first  ribs,  and  pressmg  upon  tlie  trachea;  and  Mr. 
Pensivall  goes  &rther,  and  says  that  his  &ther  repeatedly  blistered  and  fired  a 
hone  for  bad  roaring,  and  even  performed  the  operation  of  tracheotomy,  and  at 
length  the  roaring  being  so  loud  when  the  horse  vras  led  out  of  the  stable,  that 
it  was  painful  to  hear  it — the  poor  animal  was  destroyed.  No  thickening  of 
the  memhrane  was  found,  no  disease  of  the  larynx  or  trachea ;  but  the  lungs 
were  hepatized  throughout  the  greater  part  of  their  substance,  and  many  of  the 
smaller  divisions  of  the  bronchi  Were  so  compressed,  that  they  were  hardly 
pervums. 

Band»  4^  CoagukUed  Lympkj^K  frequent  cause  of  roaring  is  bands  of  coagu- 
lated lymph,  morbidly  viscid  und  tenacious,  adhering  firmly  on  one  side,  and 
by  some  act  of  coughing  brought  into  contact  with  and  adhering  to  the  other 
side,  and  becoming  gradually  oiganized.  At  other  times  there  have  been  rings 
of  coagulated  lymph  adhering  to  the  lining  of  the  trachea,  but  not  oiganized. 
In  either  case  they  form  a  mechanical  obstruction,  and  will  account  for  the 
roaring  noise  produced  by  the  air  rushing  violently  through  the  diminished 
calibre,  in  hurried  respiration.  Thickening  of  the  membrane  is  a  more  fie« 
qnent  cause  of  roaring  than  the  transverse  bands  of  coagulated  lymph.  In 
many  morbid  i^eciniens  it  is  double  or  treble  its  natural  thickness,  and  covered 
with  manifold  ulcerations.  This  is  particularly  annoying  in  the  upper  part 
of  the  windpipe,  where  the  passages,  in  their  natural  state,  are  narrow.  Thus 
it  is  that  roaring  is  the  occasional  consequence  of  strangles  and  catarrh,  and 
other  affections  of  the  superior  passages. 

There  is  scarcely  a  horse  of  five  or  six  years  old  who  has  not  a  portion  of  the 
thyroid  cartilage  ossified.  In  some  cases  the  greater  part  of  the  cartilages  are 
becoming  bony,  or  sufficiently  so  to  weaken  or  destroy  their  elastic  power,  and 
consequently  to  render  it  impossible  fi)r  them  to  be  ficeely  and  fully  acted  upon 
by  the  ddlicate  musdee  of  the  larynx. 

Chronic  cough  occasionally  terminates  in  roaring.  Some  have  imagined  that 
the  dealers'  habit  of  eougMng  the  hone,  i.  e.  pressing  upon  the  larynx  to  make 
him  cough,  in  order  that  they  may  judge  of  the  state  of  his  wind  by  the  sound 
that  is  emitted^  has  produced  inflammation  about  the  larynx,  which  has  termi- 
nated n^  roaring,  or  assisted  in  producing  it.  That  pain  is  given  to  the  animal 
by  the  rough  and  violent  wsy  in  which  the  object  is  sometimes  attempted  to  be 
aooompliahed,  is  evident  enough,  and  this  must,  in  process  of  time,  lead  to  mis- 
diief ;  but  sufficient  inflammation  and  subsequent  ossification  of  the  cartilages 
would  scarcely  be  produeed,  to  be  a  cause  of  roaring. 

The  DUease  qf  J)rauf^'Hor9e$  penera//y.-— There  can  be  no  doubt  of  the 
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fiiet^  that  the  majorifey  of  roarers  are  draught-horses,  and  horses  of  quick  draught. 
They  are  not  only  sabject  to  the  usual  predisposing  causes  of  this  ohstraC'- 
tion,  but  there  is  somethiog  superadded, — resulting  from  their  habits  or 
mode  of  work, — not  indeed  nece99ariiy  resulting,  but  that  which  the  folly  as 
well  as  cruelty  of  man  has  introduoed — the  system  of  tight-reining.  To  a 
certain  extent,  the  curb-rein  is  necessary.  Without  it  there  would  be  scarcely 
any  command  over  a  wilful  horse,  and  it  would  need  a  strong  arm  occauonally 
to  guide  eyen  the  most  willing.  Without  the  curb-rein  the  horse  would  carry 
himself  low ;  he  would  go  carelessly  along ;  he  would  become  a  stumbler ;  and 
if  he  were  disposed  at  any  time  to  run  away,  the  strongest  arm  would  have 
little  power  to  stop  him :  but  there  is  no  necessity  for  the  tight  rein,  and  for 
the  long  and  previous  discipline  to  which  the  carriage  horse  is  subjected.  There 
is  no  necessity  that  the  lower  jaw,  whether  the  channel  is  wide  or  narrow, 
should  be  so  forced  on  the  neck,  or  that  the  larynx  and  the  portion  of  the  wind- 
pipe immediately  beneath  it  should  be  flattened,  and  bent,  and  twisted,  and  the 
respiratory  passage  not  only  obstructed,  but  in  a  manner  closed.  The  mischief 
is  usually  done  when  the  horse  is  young.  It  is  effected  in  some  measure  by  the 
impatience  of  the  animal,  unused  to  control,  and  suffering  pain.  In  the  violent 
tossing  of  his  head  he  bruises  the  larynx,  and  produces  inflammation.  The 
head  of  the  riding-horse  is  gradually  brought  to  its  proper  place  by  the  hands 
of  the  breaker,  who  skilfully  increases  or  relaxes  the  pressure,  and  humouis  and 
plays  with  the  mouth ;  but  the  poor  carriage-horse  is  confined  by  a  rein  that 
never  slackens,  and  his  nose  is  bent  in  at  the  expense  of  the  larynx  and  wind- 
pipe. The  injury  is  materially  increased  if  the  head  is  not  naturally  well  set 
on,  or  the  neck  is  thick,  or  the  jaws  narrow. 

Connected  with  this  is  the  common  notion  that  crib-biting  is  a  cause  of  roar- 
ing. That  is  altogether  erroneous.  There  is  no  possible  connexion  between 
the  complaints :  but  one  of  the  methods  that  used  to  be  resorted  to  in  order  to 
cure  crib-biting  might  be  a  cause  of  roaring,  namely,  the  strap  so  tightly 
buckled  round  the  upper  part  of  the  neck  as  to  compress,  and  distort,  and  para- 
lyse the  larynx. 

Facts  have  established  the  hereditary  predisposition  to  roaring,  beyond  the 
possibility  of  doubt. 

In  France  it  is  notorious  that  three-fourths  of  the  hones  from  Cottentin  are 
roarers,  and  some  of  them  are  roarers  at  six  months  old ;  but  about  La  Hague 
and  Le  Bocase,  not  a  roarer  is  known.  There  is  certainly  a  considerable  difier- 
ence  in  the  soil  of  the  two  districts ;  the  first  is  low  and  marshy,  the  latter 
elevated  and  dry :  but  tradition  traces  it  to  the  introduction  of  some  foieign 
horses  into  Cottentin,  who  bequeathed  this  infirmity  to  their  progeny. 

In  our  own  country,  there  is  as  decisive  a  proof.  There  was  a  valuable 
stallion  in  Norfolk,  belonging  to  Major  Wilson,  of  Didlington.  He  was  a  great 
favourite,  and  seemed  to  be  gettmg  some  excellent  stock;  but  he  was  a  roaier, 
and  some  of  the  breeders  took  alarm  at  this.  They  had  occasionally  too  painful 
experience  of  the  communication  of  the  defects  of  the  parent  to  his  progeny  ; 
and  they  feared  that  roaring  might  possibly  be  among  these  hereditaiy  evils. 
Sir  Charles  Bunbury  was  requested  to  obtain  Mr.  Cllne*s  opinion  on  the  subject. 
Mr.  Cline  was  a  deservedly  eminent  human  suigeon :  he  had  exerted  himself 
in  the  establishment  of  the  Veterinary  College :  he  was  an  examiner  of  veteri- 
nary pupils,  and  therefi>re  it  was  supposed  that  he  must  be  competent  to  give  an 
opinion.  He  gave  one,  and  at  considerable  length : — ^'  The  disorder  in  the 
horse,"  said  he,  ^'  which  constitutes  a  roarer,  is  caused  by  a  membranous  pro- 
jection in  a  part  of  the  windpipe,  and  is  the  consequence  of  that  part  having  been 
inflamed  from  a  cold,  and  injudiciously  treated.  A  roarer,  therefore,  is  not  a 
diseased  horse,  for  his  lungs  and  every  other  part  may  be  pezftctly  sound.    The 
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exitftcnoe  of  roaring  in  a  stallion  cannot  be  of  any  consequence.  It  cannot 
be  propagated  any  more  tlian  a  broken  bone,  or  any  other  accident"— -A  fair 
specimen  of  the  horse -knowledge  of  one  of  the  best  of  the  medical  examiners  of 
Yeterinnry  pupils. 

Sir  Charles  returned  full  of  glee ;  the  good  people  of  Korfolk  and  Suffolk 
vrcrc  satisfied ;  Major  Wilson*s  horse  was  in  high  request :  bnt  in  a  few  years  a 
great  part  of  the  two  counties  was  OTerrun  with  roarers,  and  many  a  bieedcr 
half  ruined.  Roaring  is  not,  however,  necessarily  hereditary.  Mr.  Goodwin, 
whose  name  is  great  authority,  states  that  Taurus,  a  celebrated  racer  that 
had  become  a  roarer,  had  covered  several  mares,  and  their  produce  all  turned 
out  well,  and  had  won  several  races.  In  no  instance  did  his  progeny  ezliibit  this 
defect,  notwithstanding  that  his  own  family  were  notorious  for  being  roarers. 
Eclipse  also  is  said  to  have  been  a  roarer. 

Wliat  then  is  to  be  done  with  these  animals  ?  Abandon  them  to  their  fate? 
No,  not  so ;  but  there  is  no  necessity  rashly  to  undertake  a  hopeless  affair.  AH 
possible  knowledge  must  be  obtained  of  the  origin  of  the  disease.  Did  it  follow 
strangles,  catarrh,  bronchitis,  or  any  affection  of  the  respiratory  passages  ?  Is  it 
of  long  standing?  Is  it  now  accompanied  by  cough  or  any  symptoms  of  general 
or  local  irritation?  Can  any  disorganization  of  these  parts  be  detected?  Any 
distortion  of  the  laiynx?  Did  it  follow  breaking-in  to  harness?  The  answer 
to  these  questions  will  materially  guide  any  future  proceedings.  If  there  is 
plain  distortion  of  the  larynx  or  trachea,  or  the  disease  can  be  associated,  in 
point  of  time,  with  breaking-in  to  harness,  or  the  coadiman  or  proprietor  has 
been  accustomed  to  rein  the  animal  in  too  tightly  or  too  cruelly,  or  the  sire  was  a 
roarer,  it  is  almost  useless  to  have  anything  to  do  with  the  case.  But  if  it  is 
of  rather  recent  date,  and  following  closely  on  some  disease  with  which  it  can 
be  clearly  connected,  careful  examination  of  the  patient  may  be  commenced. 
Is  there  cough?  Can  any  heat  or  tendcincss  be  detected  about  the  larynx  or 
trachea  ?  Is  there  in  every  part  the  same  uniform  rusliing  noise ;  or,  on  some 
particular  spot,  can  a  more  violent  breathing,  a  wheezing  or  whistling,  or  a 
Tattling  and  gaggling,  be  detected  ?  Is  that  wheezing  or  rattling  either  confined 
to  one  spot,  or  less  sonorous  as  the  ear  recedes  from  that  spot  above  or  below ; 
or  is  it  diffused  over  a  oonsidcrable  portion  of  the  trachea? 

In  these  cases  it  would  be  fair  to  bleed,  purge,  and  most  certainly  to  blister. 
The  ear  will  guide  to  the  part  to  which  the  blister  should  be  applied.  The 
physic  having  set,  a  course  of  fever  medicine  should  bo  commenced.  It  should 
be  considered  as  a  case  of  chronic  inflammation^  and  to  be  subdued  by  a  oon* 
iinuance  of  moderate  depletory  measures.  Probably  blood  should  again  be 
abstracted  in  less  quantity ;  a  second  dose  of  physic  should  be  given,  and,  most 
certainly,  the  blister  should  be  repeated,  or  kept  discliaiging  by  means  of  some 
•timulating  unguent.  The  degree  of  success  which  attends  these  measures 
would  determine  the  farther  pursuit  of  them.  If  no  relief  is  obtained  after  a 
fi>rtnight  or  three  weeks,  perhaps  the  experimenter  would  ponder  on  anotlier 
mode  of  treatment.  He  would  again  carefully  explore  the  whole  extent  of  the 
trachea,  and  if  he  oould  yet  refer  the  rattle  or  wheezing  to  the  same 
point  at  which  he  had  before  observed  it,  he  would  boldly  propose  tradieoiomyf 
for  he  could  certainly  cut  upon  the  seat  of  disease. 

If  he  found  one  of  these  organised  bands,  the  removal  of  it  would  afibrd  Im- 
mediate relief;  or  if  he  found  merely  a  thickened  membrane,  no  harm  would 
be  done ;  or  the  loss  of  blood  might  abate  the  local  inflammation.  No  ona 
would  eagerly  undertake  a  case  of  roaiing;  but,  having  undertaken  it,  he  should 
give  the  measures  that  he  adopts  a  Mr  trial,  remembering  that,  in  every 
chronic  case  like  this,  the  only  hope  of  success  depends  on  peiaeveiance. 
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BRONCHOCELE. 
Mr.  Percivall  is  almost  the  only  author  who  takes  notice  of  enlai^ment  of 
the  thyroid  glands — two  oval  bodies  below  the  larynx,  and  attached  to  the  tra- 
chea. The  use  of  them  has  never  been  satisfiEUstorily  explained.  They  some- 
times grow  to  the  size  of  an  egg,  or  laiger,  bnt  are  unatteuded  by  congh  or  fever, 
and  are  nothing  more  than  an  eye- sore.  The  iodine  ointment  has  oocasionally 
been  applied  with  success.    The  blister  or  the  seton  may  also  be  nsefuL 

EPIDEMIC  CATARRH. 

Various  names  are  given  to  this  disease — influenza,  distemper^  cataxrhal  ferer, 
and  epidemic  catarrh.    Its  usual  history  is  as  follows. 

In  the  spring  of  the  year — a  cold  wet  spring — and  that  succeeding  to  a  mild 
winter,  and  especially  among  young  horses,  and  those  in  high  condition,  or  made 
up  for  sale,  or  that  have  been  kept  in  hot  stables,  or  exposed  to  the  ususl  causes 
of  inflammation,  this  disease  principally,  and  sometimes  almost  exclusively, 
prevails.  Those  that  are  in  moderate  work,  and  that  are  correspondingly  fed, 
generally  escape ;  or  even  when  it  appears  in  most  of  the  stables  in  a  narrower 
or  wider  district,  horses  in  barracks,  regularly  worked  and  moderately  fed, 
although  not  entirely  exempt,  are  comparatively  seldom  diseased. 

If  it  has  been  observed  from  the  beginning,  it  will  be  found  that  the  attack 
is  usually  sudden,  ushered  in  by  shivering,  and  that  quickly  succeeded  by  acce- 
leration of  pulse,  heat  of  mouth,  staring  coat,  tucked-up  belly,  diminution  of 
appetite,  painful  but  not  loud  cough,  heaving  at  the  flanks,  redness  of  the 
membrane  of  the  nose,  swelled  and  weeping  eye,  dejected  ooxmtenanoo— these 
are  the  symptoms  of  catarrh,  but  under  a  somewhat  aggravated  form. 

It  clearly  is  not  inflammation  of  the  lungs ;  for  there  is  no  coldness  of  the 
extremities,  no  looking  at  the  flanks,  no  stiff  immovable  position,  no  obstinate 
standing  up.  It  is  not  simple  catarrh ;  for  as  early  as  the  second  day  there  ia 
evident  debility.     The  horse  staggers  as  he  walks. 

It  is  inflammation  of  the  respiratory  passages  generally.  It  commeooes  in 
the  membrane  of  the  nose,  but  it  graduaUy  involves  the  whole  of  the  respiratory 
apparatus.  Before  the  disease  has  been  established  four-and-twenty  hours, 
there  is  frequently  sore  throat.  The  horse  quids  his  hay,  and  gulps  his  water. 
There  is  no  great  enlargement  of  the  glands ;  the  parotids  are  a  little  tumefied, 
the  submaxillary  somewhat  more  so,  but  not  at  all  equivalent  to  the  degree  of 
soreness.  That  soreness  is  excessive,  and  day  after  day  the  horse  will  obstinately 
refuse  to  eat.  Discharge  from  the  nose  soon  follows  in  considerable  quantity : 
thick,  veiy  early  purulent,  and  sometimes  foetid.  The  breathing  is  acoelented 
md  laborious  at  the  beginning,  but  does  not  always  increase  with  the  progress 
of  the  disease— nay,  sometimes,  a  deceitful  calm  succeeds,  and  the  pulse, 
quickened  and  fuU  at  first,  soon  loses  its  firmness,  and  although  it  usuaDy 
mamtauis  its  unnatural  quickness,  yet  it  occasionally  deviates  from  this,  and 
subsides  to  little  more  than  its  natural  standard.  The  extremities  continue  to 
be  comfortably  warm,  or  at  least  the  temperature  is  variable,  and  there  is  not 
m  the  manner  of  the  animal,  or  in  any  one  symptom,  a  dedded  reference  to  any 
particuhir  part  or  spot  as  the  chief  seat  of  disease. 

Thus  the  malady  proceeds  for  an  uncertain  period  :  occasionally  for  sevenl 
days—in  not  a  few  instances  through  the  whole  of  its  courae,  and  the  animal 
dies  exhausted  by  extensive  or  general  irritation:  but  in  other  casea  the 
mflammation  assumes  a  local  determination,  and  we  have  bronchitis  or  pneu- 
moma,  but  of  no  very  acute  character,  yet  diflicult  to  tnsat,  from  the  general 
debibty  with  which  It  IS  connected.  Sometimes  there  are  considerable  swellings 
^  wious  parts,  as  the  chest,  the  belly,  the  extremities,  and  particolartySe 
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head.  The  hfain  is  occasionally  affected;  the  hone  grows  stapid;  the 
conjanctiva  is  alanningly  red ;  the  animal  becomes  gradually  unoonscioiis, 
and  delirium  follows.  A  curious  thickening,  that  may  be  mistaken  for  seyere 
sprain,  is  sometimes  obserred  about  the  tendons.  It  is  seen  under  the  knee  or 
abqat  the  fetlock.  It  is  hot  and  tender,  and  the  lameness  is  considerable.  The  feet 
occasionally  sufierseyerely.  There  is  a  determination  of  fever  to  them  far  more 
Tiolent  than  the  original  disease,  and  separatum  of  the  lamina  and  descent  of  the 
sole  ensue.  It  may  be  easily  imagined  how  roaring  may  be  connected  with 
epidemic  catarrh ;  but  it  is  rarely  or  never  followed  by  glimders.  These  changes 
of  situation  aro  not  fatal,  but  the  practitioner  is  rather  glad  to  see  them,  except 
indeed  when  the  feet  are  attacked ;  for  the  disease  seems  inclined  to  shift  its 
situation  or  character,  and  is  more  easily  subdued. 

The  most  decided  character  in  this  disease  is  debility.  Not  the  stiff, 
Ymwilling  motion  of  the  horse  with  pneumonia,  and  which  has  been  mistaken 
for  dehility— every  muscle  being  needed  for  the  purposes  of  respiration,  and 
therefore  imperfectly  used  in  locomotion — ^but  actual  loss  of  power  in  the  mus- 
cular system  generally.  The  horse  staggers  from  the  second  day.  He  threatens 
to  fall  if  he  is  moved.  He  is  sometimes  down,  permanently  down,  on  the  third 
or  fourth  day.     The  emaciation  is  also  occasionally  rapid  and  extreme. 

At  length  the  medical  treatment  which  has  been  employed  succeeds,  or 
nature  begins  to  rally.  The  cough  somewhat  subsides ;  the  pulse  assumes  its 
natural  standard ;  the  countenance  acquires  a  little  more  animation ;  the  horse 
will  eat  a  small  quantity  of  some  choice  thing;  and  health  and  strength  slowly, 
very  slowly  indeed,  return  :  but  at  other  times,  when  there  had  been  no  decided 
change  during  the  progress  of  the  disease,  no  manageable  metastasis  of  inflam- 
mation while  there  was  sufficient  power  left  in  the  constitution  to  struggle  with 
it,  a  strange  exacerbation  of  symptoms  accompanies  the  dosnig  scene.  The 
extremities  become  deathy  cold ;  the  flanks  heave ;  the  countenance  betrays 
greater  distress ;  the  membrane  of  the  nose  is  of  an  intense  red ;  and  inflam- 
mation of  the  substance  of  the  lungs  and  congestion  and  death  speedily  follow. 

At  other  times  the  redness  of  the  nostril  suddenly  disappears ;  it  becomes 
purple,  livid,  dirty  brown,  and  the  discharge  is  bloody  and  fcstid,  the  breath  and 
all  the  excretions  becoming  foetid  too.  The  mUd  character  of  Uie  disease  gives 
way  to  malignant  typhus :  swellings,  and  purulent  ulcers,  spread  over  difierent 
parts  of  the  frame,  and  the  animal  is  soon  destroyed. 

P&H^martem  EjFaminaiion, — Examination  after  death  sufficiently  displays 
the  real  character  of  the  disease,  inflammation  first  of  the  respiratory 
passages,  and,  in  fatal  or  aggravated  cases,  of  the  mucous  membranes 
generally.  From  the  pharynx,  to  tlie  termination  of  the  small  intestines,  and 
often  including  even  the  larger  ones,  there  will  not  be  a  part  free  from  inflam- 
mation ;  the  upper  part  of  the  trachea  will  be  filled  with  adhesive  spume,  and 
the  linbag  membrane  thickened,  injected,  or  ulcerated ;  the  lining  tunic  of 
the  bronchi  will  exhibit  unequivocal  marks  of  inflammation ;  the  substance  of 
the  lungs  will  be  engorged,  and  often  inflamed ;  the  heart  will  partake  of  the 
same  affection ;  its  external  coat  wUl  be  red,  or  purple,  or  black,  and  its  internal 
one  wlU  exhibit  spots  of  ecchymosis  ;  the  pericardium  will  be  thickened,  and 
the  pericardiac  and  pleuritic  bags  will  contain  an  undue  quantity  of  serous,  or 
bloody-serous,  or  purulent  fluid. 

The  oesophagus  will  be  inflamed,  sometimes  ulcerated — the  stomach  always 
so ;  the  small  intestines  will  uniformly  present  patches  of  inflammation  or 
ulceration.  The  liver  will  be  inflamed — ^the  spleen  enlarged — ^no  part,  indeed, 
wiU  have  escaped ;  and  if  the  malady  has  assumed  a  typhoid  form  in  its 
latter  stages,  the   universality  and   malignancy  of  the  ulceratiou  will  bo 
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ThiB  disease  is  dearly  attributable  to  atmospheric  inflaenoe,  but  of  the  ptoeiae 
nature  of  this  influence  we  are  altogether  ignorant.  It  is  some  foreign  inju- 
rious principle  which  mingles  with  and  contaminates  the  air,  but  whence  this 
poison  is  derived^  or  how  it  is  diffused,  we  know  not.  It  is  engendered,  or  it 
is  most  preyalent,  in  cold  ungenial  weather ;  or  this  weather  may  diqMse  the 
patient  for  catarrh,  or  prepare  the  tissues  to  be  affected  by  causes  which  would 
otherwise  be  harmless,  or  which  may  at  all  times  exist. 

It  is  most  frequent  in  the  spring  of  the  year,  but  it  occasionally  rages  in 
autumn  and  in  winter.  It  is  epidemic  ;  it  spreads  over  huge  districts.  It 
sometimes  pervades  the  whole  country.  Scarcely  a  stable  eaoKpes.  Its  appear- 
ance IB  sudden,  its  progress  rapid.  Mr.  Wilkinson  had  36  new  cases  m  one  day. 
It  is  said  that  a  celebrated  practitioner  in  London  had  nearly  double  that  num- 
ber in  less  than  twenty-four  hours. 

At  other  times  it  is  endemic.  It  pervades  one  town ;  ono  little  tract  of 
country^  It  is  confined  to  spots  exceedingly  circumscribed.  It  is  dependent 
on  atmospheric  agency,  but  this  requires  some  injurious  adjuvant  and  the  prin- 
ciple of  contagion  must  probably  be  called  into  play.  1 1  has  been  rife  enough  in 
the  lower  parts  of  the  metropolis,  while  in  the  upper  and  north-western  districts 
scarcely  a  case  has  occurred.  It  has  occasionally  been  confined  to  a  locality  not 
extending  half-a-mile  in  any  direction.  In  ono  of  the  cavaliy  barracks  the 
majority  of  the  horses  on  one  side  of  the  yard  were  attacked  by  epidemic 
catarrh,  while  there  was  not  a  sick  horse  on  the  other  side.  These  prevalences 
of  disease,  and  these  exceptions,  are  altogether  unaccountable.  The  stables, 
and  the  system  of  stable  management,  have  been  most  carefully  inquired  into 
in  the  infected  and  the  healthy  districts,  and  no  satisfactory  difference  could  be 
ascertained.  One  fact,  however,  has  been  established,  and  a  very  important  one 
it  is  to  the  horse  proprietor  as  well  as  the  practitioner.  The  probability  of  the 
disease  seems  to  be  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  horses  inhabiting  the 
stable.  Two  or  throe  horses  shut  up  in  a  comparatively  close  stable  may 
escape.  Out  of  thirty  horses,  distributed  through  ten  or  fifteen  little  stables,  not 
one  may  be  affected;  but  in  a  stable  containing  ten  or  twelve  horses  the 
disease  will  assuredly  appear,  although  it  may  bo  proportionally  lai^ger  and  well 
ventilated.  It  is  on  this  account  that  postmasters  and  horse-dealers  dread  its  ap- 
pearance. In  a  sickly  season  their  stables  are  never  free  from  it;  and  if,  per- 
chance, it  does  enter  one  of  their  largest  stables,  almost  every  horse  will  be 
affected.  Therefore  also  it  is  that  grooms  have  so  much  dread  of  a  distempered 
stable,  and  that  the  odds  are  so  seriously  affected  if  distemper  has  broken  out  in 
a  racing  establishment 

Does  this  lead  to  the  conclusion  that  epidemic  catarrh  is  contagious?  Not  necee- 
aarily,  but  it  excites  strong  suspicion  of  its  being  so;  and  there  are  so  many  fisicts  of 
the  disease  following  the  introduction  of  a  distempered  horse  into  an  establish'- 
ment,  that  this  malady  must  rank  among  those  that  aro  both  contagu>us  and 
epidemic.  There  are  few  well-informed  grooms,  or  extensive  owners  of  horses^ 
and  liviDg  much  among  them,  or  veterinary  surgeons  of  considerable  practice, 
who  entertain  the  least  doubt  about  the  matter.  Then  every  necessary  pre- 
caution should  be  adopted.  The  horse  that  exhibits  symptoms  of  epidemic 
catarrh  should  be  removed  as  soon  as  possible.  The  affected  horses  should  be 
removed,  and  not  the  sound  ones,  for  they,  although  apparently  sound,  may 
have  the  malady  lurking  about  them,  and  may  more  widely  propagate  tho 
disease. 

With  regard  to  the  treatment  of  epidemic  catarrh  there  may  be,  and  is  at 
times,  considerable  difficulty.  It  is  a  duKaso  of  the  mucous  membrane,  and 
thus  connected  with  much  debility ;  but  it  is  also  a  disease  of  a  febrile  character, 
and  tho  inflammation  is  occasionally  intense.     The  veterinary  suigeon,  there* 
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foro,  must  judge  ibr  himself.  Is  the  disease  in  its  earliest  stage  marked  by 
evident  inflammatory  action  ?  Is  there  much  redness  of  the  membrane  of  the 
nose— much  acceleration  of  the  pulse — much  heaving  of  the  flanks?  If  so, 
blood  must  be  abstracted.  The  orifice  should  be  large  that  the  blood  may  flow  ' 
quickly,  and  the  circulation  be  sooner  afiected;  and  the  medical  attendant 
should  be  present  at  this  first  yenesection  that  he  may  close  the  orifice  as  soon  as 
the  pulse  begins  to  falter.  This  attention  to  the  first  bleeding  is  indispensable. 
It  is  the  carelessness  with  which  it  is  performed— the  ignorance  of  the  object  to 
be  aeoompltshed,  and  the  efiect  actually  produced,  that  destroys  half  the 
horses  that  are  lost  from  this  malady.  The  first  fidter  of  the  pulse  is  the 
signal  to  suspend  the  bleeding.    Every 'drop  lost  afterwards  may  be  wanted. 

If  there  is  no  appearance  of  febrile  action,  or  only  a  very  slight  one, 
SQuJl  doses  of  aloes  may  be  given,  combined  with  the  fever  medicines  recom- 
mended for  catarrh.  As  soon  as  the  fieces  are  pultaceous^  or  even  before  that,  the 
aloes  should  be  omitted  and  the  fever  medicine  continued.  It  will  rarely  be 
prudent  to  continue  the  aloes  beyond  the  third  diachm. 

A  stricter  attention  must  be  paid  to  diet  than  the  veterinarian  usually 
enforces,  or  the  groom  dreams  of.  No  com  must  be  allowed,  but  mashes  and 
thin  gruel.  The  water  should  be  entirely  taken  away,  and  a  bucket  of  gruel  sus- 
pended in  the  box.  This  is  an  excellent  plan  with  regard  to  every  sick  horse 
that  we  do  not  wish  to  reduce  too  much ;  and  when  he  finds  that  the  morning 
and  evening  pass  over,  and  his  water  ia  not  offered  to  him,  he  will  readily  take 
to  the  gmel,  and  drink  as  much  of  it  as  is  good  for  him.  Green  meat  should  be 
early  offered ;  such  as  grass,  tares  (the  latter  especially),  lucerne,  and,  above 
all,  carrots.  If  these  cannot  be  procured,  a  little  hay  may  be  wetted,  and 
offbred  morsel  after  morsel  by  the  lumd.  Should  this  be  refused,  the  hay  may 
be  damped  with  water  slightly  salted,  and  then  the  patient  will  generally  seise  it 
with  avidity. 

Should  the  horse  refuse  to  eat  during  the  two  or  three  first  days,  there  is  no 
occasion  to  be  in  a  hurry  to  drench  with  gruel;  it  will  make  the  mouth  sore, 
and  the  throat  sore,  and  tease  and  disgust :  but  if  he  should  long  continue  obsti- 
nately to  refuse  his  fi>od,  nutriment  must  be  forced  upon  him.  Good  thick  gruel 
must  be  homed  down,  or,  what  is  better,  given  by  means  of  Read's  pump. 

The  practitioner  will  often  and  anxiously  have  recourse  to  auscultation.  He 
will  listen  for  the  mucous  rattle,  creeping  down  the  windpipe,  and  entering  the 
bronchial  passages.  If  he  cannot  detect  it  below  the  larynx,  he  will  apply  a 
strong  blister,  reaching  from  ear  to  ear,  and  extending  to  the  second  or  third  ring 
of  the  trachea.  If  he  can  trace  the  rattle  in  the  windpipe,  he  must  follow  it,— 
he  must  blister  as  far  as  the  disease  has  spread.  This  will  often  have  an  excel- 
lent effect,  not  only  as  a  counter-irritant,  but  as  rousing  the  languid  powers  of 
the  constitution.  A  rowel  of  tolerable  size  between  the  fore  legs  cannot  do  harm. 
It  may  act  as  a  derivative,  or  it  may  take  away  a  disposition  to  inflammation  in 
the  contiguous  portion  of  the  chest. 

The  inflammation  which  characterizes  the  early  stage  of  this  disease  is  at  first 
confined  to  the  membrane  of  the  mouth  and  the  fouces.  Can  fomentations  be 
applied  ?  Ycs^  and  to  the  very  part,  by  means  of  a  hot  mash,  not  thrown  into 
the  manger  over  which  the  head  of  Ihe  horse  cannot  be  confined,  but  placed  in 
that  too-much-undcrvalued  and  discarded  article  of  stable-furniture,  the  nose- 
}»g.  The  vapour  of  the  water  will,  at  every  inspiration,  pass  over  the  inflamed 
surface.  In  the  majority  of  cases  relief  will  speedily  be  obtained,  and  tliat 
suppuration  from  the  part  so  necessary  to  the  permanent  removal  of  the  inflam- 
mation— a  copious  discliarge  of  mucus  or  purulent  matter  from  the  nostrils- 
will  be  hastened.  If  the  discharge  does  not  appear  so  speedily  as  could  be 
wished,  a  stimulant  should  be  applied  to  the  part.  The  vapour  impregnated  wit)^ 
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tuipentine  arisbg  horn  fresh  yellow  deal  sawrdusty  uaod  instead  of  bian,  will 
haye  very  oonsidexable  effbpt  in  q^l^ii&mg  «Ad  increasing  the  san^iiration.  It 
may  even  be  resorted  t»  almost  from  the  beginning,  if  theie  is  not  evidently 
nraoh  irritability  of  membrane. 

A  hood  is  a  useful  article  of  dotlUng  in  these  cases.  It  inereasea  the  penpi- 
nttion  from  the  sur&ce  coTeringthe  inflamed  part— a  circnmstance  always  of 
considerable  moment. 

An  equable  warmth  should  be  preserved,  if  possible,  over  the  whole  body. 
The  hand-brush  should  be  gently  used  every  day,  and  harder  and  more  effectual 
rubbiqg  applied  to  the  legs.  The  patient  should,  if  possible,  be  placed  in  a 
loose  box,  in  which  he  may  toddle  about,  and  take  a  little  exerdse,  and  out  of 
which  he  should  rarely,  if  at  all,  be  taken.  The  exercise  of  which  the  groom 
is  so  fond  in  these  cases,  and  which  must  in  the  most  peremptory  terms  be 
forbidden,  has  destroyed  thousands  of  horses.  The  air  should  be  fresh  and 
uncontamdnated,  but  never  chilly ;  for  the  object  is  to  increase  and  not  to 
repress  cutaneous  perspiration ;  to  produce,  if  possible,  a  determination  of  blood 
to  the  skin,  and  not  to  drive  it  to  the  part  already  too  much  overloaded.  In 
order  to  acoompUsh  this,  the  clothing  should  be  railier  warmer  than  usual. 

The  case  may  proceed  somewhat  slowly,  and  not  quite  satisfiMStorily  to  the 
practitioner  or  his  employer.  There  is  not  much  fever— there  is  little  or  no 
local  inflammation ;  but  there  is  great  emaciation  and  debility,  and  total  loss  of 
appetite.  The  quantity  of  the  sedative  may  then  be  lessened  but  not  omitted  alto> 
gether ;  for  the  fire  may  not  be  extinguished,  although  for  a  little  while  con« 
coaled.  There  are  no  diseases  so  insidious  and  treacherous  as  these.  Mild  and 
vegetable  tonics,  such  as  gentian  and  ginger,  may  be  given.  Two  days  after 
this  the  sedative  may  be  altogether  omitted,  and  the  tonic  gradually  increased. 

The  feeding  should  now  be  sedulously  attended  to.  Almost  every  kind  of 
green  meat  that  can  be  obtained  should  be  given,  particularly  carrots  nicely 
scraped  and  sliced.  The  food  should  be  changed  as  often  as  the  capricious 
appetite  prompts ;  and  occasionally,  if  necessary,  the  patient  should  be  forced  with 
gruel  as  thick  as  it  will  run  from  the  horn,  but  the  gradual  return  of  health 
should  be  well  assured,  before  one  morsel  of  com  is  given* 

A  very  few  weeks  ago,  the  author  recdved  from  his  friend,  Mr.  Percivall,  the 
following  account  of  a  new  and  destructive  epidemic  among  horses  :— 

^^  From  the  dose  of  the  past  year  and  the  beginning  of  the  present,  up  to 
the  time  I  am  writing,  the  influemsa  among  horses  has  continued  to  prevail  in 
the  metropolis  and  diflerent  parts  of  the  country  with  more  or  less  fiitality.  In 
London  it  has  assumed  the  form  of  laryngiHa^  associated  in  some  instances  with 
broMhitUj  in  others — ^in  all  I  believe  where  it  has  proved  &tal — with  pleurisy. 
The  parenchymatous  structure  of  the  lungs  has  not  partaken  of  the  disease,  or 
but  c<msecutive]y  and  slightly.  The  earliest  and  most  diaiacteristic  symptom 
has  been  9are  thrwU  ;  causing  troublesome  dry  short  cough,  but  rarely  occa- 
sioning any  difiiculty  of  deglutition,  and,  in  no  instance  that  I  have  seen, 
severe  or  extensive  enough  to  produce  anything  like  di^rgement  or  return  of 
the  masticated  matters  through  the  nose,  and  yet  the  slightest  pressure  on  the 
larynx  has  exdted  en  act  of  coughing.  But  seldom  has  any  glandular  enlarge- 
ment appeared.  The  symptom  secondarily  remarkable  after  the  sore  throat 
and  cough  has  been  a  dispiritedness  or  dulness,  for  which  most  epidemics  of  the 
kind  are  remarkable.  The  animal,  at  the  time  of  sickening,  has  hung  his 
head  under  the  manger,  with  his  eyes  half  shut,  and  his  lower  lip  pendent, 
without  evincing  any  alimn  or  even  much  notice,  though  a  person  entered  hia 

*  An  interesting  account  of  epidomic  A  vork,  by  the  author  of  thit  Tolume,  if  in 
nmong  lionea  will  be  found  in  the  Aaaociation  preparation,  on  the  qpidemics  tliat  hare  pre. 
Part  of  **  The  Yeteiinaiian,"  Tola.  xii. and  ZT.     vailed  among  all  our  domeatkated  animali. 
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abode  or  approached  him ;  and  if  in  a  box,  his  head  is  often  foond  during 
his  iikieas  turned  towards  the  door  or  window.  Fever,  without  any  disturb- 
ance of  the  re^iration,  has  always  been  present ;  the  pulse  has  been  acce- 
lerated, though  rather  small  and  weak  in  its  beat  than  indicatiye  of  strength; 
the  mouth  has  been  hot,  sometimes  burning  hot,  afterwaids  moist,  and  perhaps 
saponaceous ;  the  skin  and  extremities  in  general  have  been  warm.  Now  and 
then  the  prostration  and  appearance  of  debility  have  been  such,  and  so  rapid  in 
their  manifestation,  that,  shortly  after  being  attacked,  a  horse  has  staggeringly 
walked  twenty  yards  only — ^the  distance  from  his  stable  into  an  infirmary-box. 
The  appetite,  though  impaired  much,  has  seldom  been  altogether  lost.  Gene- 
rally, if  a  little  fresh  hay  has  been  offered,  it  has  been  taken  and  eaten ;  but  to 
mashes  there  has  been  commonly  great  aversion.  During  the  long  continuance 
of  the  wind  in  the  east,  the  sore  throat  and  cough  have  been  unattended  by  any 
flux  from  the  nose ;  but  since  the  wind  has  shifted  within  this  last  fortnight  or 
three  weeks,  discharges  from  the  nostrils  have  appeared,  profuse  even  in  quan- 
tity, and  purulent  in  their  nature ;  in  fact,  the  disease  has  assumed  a  more 
catarrhal  character — ergOy  I  might  add,  a  more  &vourable  one. 

^  The  disorder  has  exhibited  every  phase  and  d^^ree  of  intensity,  from  the 
slightest  perceivable  dulness,  which  has  passed  off  with  simply  a  change  in  the 
diet,  to  an  insidious,  unyielding,  unsubduable  pleurisy,  ending  in  hydrothorax, 
in  spite  of  everything  that  could  be  done,  and  most  timely  done.  So  long  as 
the  disease  has  confined  itself  to  the  throat,  and  that  there  has  been  along  with 
that  only  dejection,  prostration,  and  fever,  there  has  existed  no  cause  for  alarm  ; 
but  when  such  symptoms  have,  after  some  days'  continuance,  not  abated,  and 
have,  on  the  contrary,  rather  increased,  and  others  have  arisen  which  but  too 
well  have  authorised  suspicions  that  Mnischief  "was  brewing  in  the  chest,' 
then  there  became  the  strongest  reasons  for  alarm  for  the  safety  of  the  patient. 
What  is  now  to  be  done  ?  The  practitioner  durst  not  bleed  a  second  time,  at 
least  not  generally^  for  tlie  patient's  strength  would  not  endure  it,  although  he 
is  certain  a  pleurisy  is  consuming  his  patient.  He  possesses  no  effectual  means 
for  topical  blood-letting.  Neither  blisters  nor  rowels,  nor  plugs  nor  setons,  will 
take  any  effect.  Cathartic  medicine  he  must  not  administer ;  nauseants  are 
uncertain  and  doubtful  in  their  efficacy ;  sedatives,  tonics,  and  stimulants,  and 
narcotics,  appear  counter-indicated,  inflammation  existing,  and,  when  tried 
nnder  such  circumstances,  have,  I  believe,  never  failed  to  do  harm. 

^Diasatiafiedwith  one  and  all  of  these  remedies  in  the  late  influenza — ^though  the 
losses  I  have  experienced  have,  after  all,  not  been  so  very  comparatively  great, 
being  no  more,  since  the  beginning  of  the  year,  than  three  out  of  nearly  forty  coses 
—I  repeat,  having,  as  I  thought,  reason  to  be  dissatisfied  for  losingeven  these  three 
casea,  considering  that  they  came  under  my  core  at  the  earliest  period  of  indis- 
position, I  determined,  in  any  similar  cases  that  might  occur,  to  have  recourse 
to  that  medidne  which,  in  all  membranous  inflammations  in  particular,  is  the 
physician's  sheet-anchor,  and  which  I  had  exhibited,  and  still  continue  to  do, 
myself,  in  other  disorders,  though  I  had  never  given  it  a  feir  trial  in  epidemics 
having  that  tendency  which  I  have  described  the  present  one  uniformly  to  have 
indicated,  viz.,  the  destruction  of  life  by  an  inflammation  attacking  membranous 
ports,  of  a  nature  over  which,  being  forbidden  to  bleed,  we  appeared  to  possess 
litUe  or  no  power.  Could  we  have  drawn  blood  from  the  sides  or  breast,  by 
cupping  or  by  leeches,  in  any  tolerable  quantity,  we  might  have  had  some  con- 
trol over  the  internal  disease ;  but  barred  from  this,  and  without  any  remedy 
save  a  counter-irritant,  which  we  could  not  make  act,  or  an  internal  medi- 
cine^ whoee  action  became  extremely  dubious,  if  not  positively  hurtful,  what 
was  to  be  done?  I  repeat,  I  made  up  my  mind  to  experiment  witii  the 
surgeon's  remedy  in  the  same  disease,  namely,  mercnxy ;   and  that  I  have 
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had  reason  to  feel  gratified  at  the  result  will,  I  tliink,  appear  from  the  fol- 
lowing; cases  :^- 

^^Case  I.— April  8.  Every  symptom  of  the  prevailing  epidemic:  and  consider- 
ably aggravated  on  the  10th,  when  the  horse  laboured  under  much  prostration 
of  strength,  and  staggered  considerably  in  his  gait.  The  following  ball  was 
then  ordered  to  be  given  him  twice  a  day:  R  Hydrarg.  chlorid.  3ij  &rin.  avense 
i  88.  terebinth,  vulg.  q.  s.  ut  fiat  bol.  One  to  be  given  morning  and  night.  He 
soon  began  to  improve ;  and  was  returned  to  the  stable  on  the  26th,  convalescent. 
A  second  patient  of  the  samo  character  was  cured  in  eighteen  days,  and  a  third 
in  nineteen  days."  The  author  of  this  work  had  the  pleasure  of  witnessing 
these  cases. 

Mr.  Percivall  adds,  ^*Lest  it  should  be  sud,  after  the  perusal  of  these  three 
oases,  that  they  do  not  appear  to  have  been  of  a  dangerous  character,  or  to  have 
required  anything  out  of  the  ordinary  line  of  treatment,  I  b^  to  observe,  thai 
at  the  periods  at  whidi  I  submitted  them  to  the  action  of  mercury,  they  so 
much  i^eaembled  three  otliers  that  had  preceded  tliem,  and  the  disease  had 
proved  fatal,  that,  under  a  continuance  of  treatment  of  any  ordinary  kind,  I 
certainly  should  have  entertained  fears  for  their  safety. 

*^  It  must  be  remembered  that  they  were  cases  in  which  blood-letting,  except 
at  the  commencement,  was  altogether  forbidden ;  and  that  at  the  critical  period 
when  meroury  was  introduced  they  had  taken  an  unfavourable  turn,  and  that 
nothing  in  the  shape  of  remedy  appeared  available  save  internal  medicine  and 
counter-irritation,  and  that  the  latter  liad  not  and  did  not  show  results  betoken- 
ing the  welfare  of  the  patients.  Under  these  circumstances  the  mercury  waa 
exhibited.  That  it  entered  the  system,  and  must  have  had  more  or  less  influence 
on  the  disease,  appears  evident  from  its  efiect  on  the  gums.  That  it  proved  the 
means  of  cure,  I  cannot,  from  so  few  cases,  take  upon  myself  to  assert;  but  I 
would  recommend  it  in  similar  cases  to  the  notice  of  practitioners." 

THE  MALIGNANT  EPIDEMIC. 
Continental  veterinarians  describe  a  malignant  variety  or  termination  of  thia 
disease,  and  the  imperfect  history  of  veterinary  medicine  in  Britain  is  not  with- 
out its  records  of  it.  So  lately  as  the  year  1815,  an  epidemic  of  a  malignant 
character  reigned  among  horses.  Three  out  of  five  who  were  attacked  died. 
It  reappeared  in  1823,  but  was  not  so  fiUaL  It  was  said  that  the  horses  that 
died  were  ultimately  farcied :  the  truth  was,  that  swellings  and  ulcerations,  with 
fostid  dischaige,  appeared  in  various  parts,  or  almost  all  over  thcm-*the  natural 
swellings  of  the  complaint  which  has  just  been  considered, but  aggravated  and  ma- 
lignant. Our  recollection  of  the  classic  lore  of  our  early  years  will  furnish  us 
with  instances  of  tho  samo  pest  in  distant  times  and  countries.  We  have  not 
forgotten  the  vivid  description  of  Apollo  darting  his  fiery  arrows  among  the 
Greeks,  and  involving  in  one  common  destruction  the  human  being,  the  mule, 
the  horse,  the  ox,  and  the  dog.  Lucretius,  when  describing  the  plague  at 
Athene  speaks  of  a  malignant  epidemic  afiecting  almost  eveiy  animal— 

Nor  longer  birds  at  noon,  nor  beMtt  tt  night 
Their  native  woods  deserted  ;  with  the  pest 
Remote  they  Inngui^hcd,  and  full  frequent  died : 
Bat  chief  the  dog  his  generous  strength  resigned. 

In  1714)  a  malignant  epidemic  was  imported  from  the  ConUnent,  and  m  the 
course  of  a  few  months  destroyed  70,000  horses  and  cattle.  It  coutmuod  to 
visit  other  countries,  with  but  short  intervals,  for  fifty  years  afterwards.  Out 
of  evil,  however,  came  good.  The  continental  agriculturiats  were  alarmed  by 
this  destruction  of  theu:  property.  The  different  governments  participated  in 
the  terror,  and  veterinary  schools  were  cstabliahed,  in  which  the  anatomy  and 
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diseases  of  these  animals  might  be  stadied,  and  the  cause  and  treatment  of  these 
periodical  pests  discovered.  From  the  time  that  this  branch  of  medical  sci* 
enco  began  to  receive  the  attention  it  deserved,  these  epidemics,  if  they  have  not 
quite  ceased,  have  changed  their  character,  and  have  become  oomparativeJ/ 
in  lid  and  manageable.  As,  however,  they  yet  occur,  and  are  far  too  fatal,  we 
must  endeavour  to  collect  the  symptoms,  and  point  out  the  treatment  of  them. 

The  maliguant  epidemic  was  almost  uniformly  ushered  in  by  inflammation 
of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  re^iratory  passages,  but  soon  involving  other 
portions,  and  then  ensued  a  diarrhosa,  which  no  art  could  arrest.  The  fever, 
acute  at  first,  rapidly  passed  over,  and  was  succeeded  by  great  prostration  of 
strength.  The  inflammation  then  spread  to  the  cellular  texture,  and  there  was 
a  peculiar  disposition  to  the  formation  of  phlegmonous  tumours :  sometimes 
there  were  pustular  eruptions,  but,  oftener,  deep-seated  tumours  rapidly  proceed- 
ing to  suppuration.  Connected  with  this  was  a  strong  tendency  to  decomposi- 
tion, and  unless  the  animal  was  relieved  by  some  critical  flux  or  evacuation, 
malignant  typhus  was  established,  and  the  horse  speedily  sunk. 

The  most  satisfiactory  account  of  one  of  these  epidemics  is  given  us  by  Pro- 
fessor Brugnone,  of  Turin.  It  conmienced  with  loss  of  appetite,  staring  coat,  a 
wild  and  wandering  look,  and  a  staggering  from  the  very  commencement.  The 
horse  would  continually  lie  down  and  get  up  again,  as  if  tormented  by  colic,  and 
he  gazed  alternately  at  both  flanks.  In  the  moments  of  comparative  ease,  there 
were  universal  twitchings  of  the  skin,  and  spasms  of  the  limbs.  The  temperature 
of  the  ears  and  feet  was  variable.  If  there  happened  to  be  about  the  animal 
any  old  wound  or  scar  from  setoning  or  firing,  it  opened  afresh  and  discharged  a 
quantity  of  thick  and  black  blood.  Very  shortly  afterwards  the  flanks,  which 
were  quiet  before,  began  to  heave,  the  nostrils  were  dilated,  the  head  extended 
for  breath.  The  horse  had  by  this  time  become  so  weak  that,  if  he  lay  or  fell 
down,  he  could  rise  no  more ;  or  if  he  was  up,  he  would  stand  trembling,  stag- 
gering, and  threatening  to  fall  every  moment.  The  mouth  was  dry,  Uie  tongue 
white,  and  tho  breath  foetid ;  a  dischaige  of  yellow  or  bloody  fostid  matter  pro- 
ceeded from  the  nose,  and  foetid  blood  from  the  anus.  The  duration  of  the  dis- 
ease did  not  usually  exceed  twelve  or  twenty-four  hours ;  or  if  the  animal  lin- 
gered on,  swellings  of  the  head  and  thix)at,  and  sheath,  and  scrotum,  followed, 
and  he  died  exhausted  or  in  convulsions. 

Black  ^ots  of  extravasation  were  found  in  the  cellular  membrane,  in  the 
tissue  of  all  the  membranes,  and  on  the  stomach.  The  mesenteric  and 
lymphatic  glands  were  engorged,  black,  and  gangrenous.  The  membrane  of 
the  nose  and  the  pharynx  was  highly  injected,  the  lungs  were  filled  with  black 
and  frothy  blood,  or  with  black  and  livid  spots.  The  brain  and  its  meninges 
were  unaltered. 

It  commenced  in  March  1783.  The  barracks  then  contained  one  hundred 
and  sixteen  horses;  all  but  thirteen  were  attacked,  and  seventy-eight  of  them 
died.  The  horses  of  both  the  officers  and  men  were  subject  to  the  attack  of  it ; 
and  three  horses  from  the  town  died,  two  of  which  had  drawn  the  carts  that  con- 
veyed the  carcasses  away,  and  the  other  stood  under  a  window,  from  which  the 
dung  of  an  infected  stable  had  been  thrown  out.  The  disease  would  probably 
have  spread,  but  the  most  summary  measures  for  arresting  its  progress  were 
adopted;  every  horse  in  the  town  was  killed  that  had  had  the  slightest  com- 
munication with  those  in  tho  barracks.  One  horse  was  moculated  with  the  pus 
discharged  from  the  ulcer  of  an  infected  horse,  and  he  died.  A  portion 
of  liis  thymus  gland  was  mtroduced  under  the  skin  of  another  horse,  and 
he  also  died. 

Cause. — The  disease  was  supposed  to  be  connected  with  the  food  of  the 
horses.    All  the  oats  had  been  consumed,  and  the  hlium  tmulentuniy  or  awne4 
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datnel,  had  been  given  instead.  It  U  said  that  the  darnel  is  ooeaaionally  used  by 
brewen  to  give  an  intoxicating  quality  to  their  malt  liqaor.  For  fifteen 
days  no  alteration  of  health  was  peroeiyed,  and  then,  in  less  than  eighteen 
hours,  nearly  forty  perLthed.  The  stables  were  not  crowded,  and  there  was  no 
improper  treatment.  A  man  dbdnterzed  some  of  the  horses  to  get  at  the  fat ; 
swellings  rapidly  appeared  in  his  throat,  and  he  died  in  two  days.  A  portion  of 
their  flesh  was  given  to  two  pigs  and  some  dogs,  and  they  died.^ 

M.  Brugnone  found  that  bleeding  only  accelerated  the  death  of  the 
patient.  He  afterwards  tried,  and  ineflectually,  adds,  cordials,  pnigatives, 
vesicatories,  and  the  actual  cautery ;  and  he  frai^y  attributes  to  the  power  of 
nature  the  recovery  of  the  few  who  survived. 

Gilbert's  Account  of  the  Epidemic  of  J  706. — M.  Gilbert  describes  a  malignant 
epidemic  which  appeared  in  Paris  in  179/^,  characterised  by  dulneaa,  loss  of 
appetite,  weakness,  pulse  at  first  rapid  and  full,  and  afterwards  continuing 
rapid,  but  gradually  becoming  small,  weak,  and  intermittent.  The  bowels  at 
first  constipated,  and  then  violent  puiging  succeeding.  The  weakness  rapidly 
increasing,  accompanied  by  foetid  breath,  and  foetid  evacuations.  Tumours  soon 
appeared  about  the  limbs,  under  the  chest,  and  in  the  head,  the  neck  and  loins. 
If  they  suppurated  and  burst,  the  animal  usually  did  well ;  but  otherwise  ho 
inevitably  perished.  The  formation  of  these  tumours  was  critical.  If  they 
rapidly  advanced,  it  was  considered  as  a  fiivourable  symptom ;  but  if  they  con- 
tinued obscure,  a  fiital  termination  was  prognosticated. 

Bleeding,  even  in  an  early  stage,  seemed  here  also  to  be  injuiious,  and 
increased  the  debility.  Physio  was  given,  and  mild  and  nutritious  food,  gruel, 
and  cordials.  Deep  incisions  were  made  into  the  tumours,  and  the  cautery 
applied.    Stimulating  frictions  were  also  used,  but  all  were  of  little  avail. 

These  cases  have  been  narrated  at  considerable  length,  in  order  to  give  somo 
idea  of  the  nature  of  this  disease,  and  because,  with  the  exception  of  a  short  but 
very  excellent  account  of  the  malignant  epidemic  in  the  last  edition  of  Mr. 
Blaine's  Veterinaiy  Outlines,  there  will  not  be  found  any  satis&ctory  history  of 
it  in  the  writings  of  our  English  veterinarians.  It  is  evidently  a  disease  of  the 
mucous  membranes,  both  the  respiratoiy  and  digestive.  It  is  accompanied  by 
eariy  and  great  debility,  loss  of  all  vital  power,  vitiation  of  eveiy  secretion,  efiii- 
sions  and  tumours  everywhere,  and  it  runs  its  course  with  feaiful  rapidity.  If 
it  was  seen  at  its  outset,  the  practitioner  would  probably  bleed  ;  but  if  a  few 
hours  only  had  elapsed,  he  would  find,  with  Messrs.  Brugnone  and  Gilbert,  that 
venesection  would  only  hasten  the  catastrophe.  Stimulants  should  be  adminis- 
tered mingled  with  opium,  and  the  spirit  of  mtrous  ether  in  doses  of  three  or 
fbur  ounces,  with  an  ounce  or  more  of  laudanum.  The  quantity  of  opium  should 
be  regulated  by  the  spasms  and  the  diarrhoea.  These  medicines  should  be 
repeated  in  a  few  hours,  combined,  perhaps,  with  ginger  and  gentian.  If  these 
failed,  there  is  little  else  to  be  done.  Deep  incision?  into  the  tumours,  or  blis- 
ters over  them,  might  be  proper  measures;  but  the  principal  attention  should 
be  directed  to  the  arresting  of  the  contagion.  The  infected  should  be  immedi- 
ately removed  from  the  healthy.  All  ofiensive  matter  should  be  carefully 
cleared  away,  and  no  small  portion  of  chloride  of  lime  used  in  washing  the 
animal,  and  particularly  his  ulcers.  It  might  with  great  propriety  be  adminis- 
tered internally,  while  the  stable  and  everything  that  belonged  to  the  patient, 
should  undergo  a  carefrd  ablution  with  the  same  powerful  disinfectant. 

BRONCHITIS. 
This  is  not  generally  a  primary  disease.     That  inflammation  of  the  superior 
respiratory  passages,  constituting  catarrh,  gradually  creeps  downwards  and 
inrolves  the  larynx  and  the  trachea,  and  at  length,  possibly,  the  farthest  and 
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the  miniiieBt  Tamifieatioiu  of  the  air-tabes.  When  it  is  fovnd  to  be  thus 
advancing,  ito  piogresB  should  be  carefnUy  watched  by  the  assistance  of  anscnl* 
tation.  The  distant  mnnnnr  of  the  healthy  lung  cannot  be  mistaken,  nor  the 
crepitating  sound  of  pneumonia ;  and  in  bronchitis  the  blood  may  be  heard 
filtering  or  breaking  through  the  divisions  of  the  lobuli,  and  accounting  for 
that  congestion  or  filling  of  the  cells  with  mucus  and  blood,  which  is  found  after 
intense  inflammation.  Inflammation  precedes  this  increased  discharge  of  mucus. 
Even  that  may  be  detected.  The  inflamed  membrane  is  thickened  and  tense. 
It  assumes  an  almost  cartilaginous  structure,  and  the  murmur  is  not  only  louder, 
but  has  a  kind  of  snoring  sound.  Some  have  imagined  that  a  sound  like  a 
metallic  ring  is  mingled  with  it;  but  this  is  never  very  distinct. 

The  interrupted  whizzing  sound  has  often  and  clearly  indicated  a  case  of 
bronchitis,  and  there  are  many  corroborative  symptoms  which  should  be  regarded. 
The  variable  temperature  of  the  extremities  will  be  an  important  guide— not 
deathy  cold  as  in  pneumonia,  nor  of  increased  temperature  as  often  in  catarrh, 
but  with  a  tendency  to  coldness,  yet  this  varying  much.  The  pulse  will  assist 
the  diagnosis — ^more  rapid  than  in  catarrh,  much  more  so  than  in  the  early 
stage  of  pneumonia :  not  so  hard  as  in  pleurisy,  more  so  than  in  catarrh,  and 
much  more  so  than  in  pneumonia.  The  respiration  should  next  be  examined, 
abundantly  more  rapid  than  in  catarrh,  pneumonia,  or  pleurisy ;  generally  as 
rapid  and  often  more  so  than  the  pulse,  and  accompanied  by  a  wheezing  sound, ' 
heard  at  some  distance.  Mr.  Percivall  relates  a  case  in  which  the  respiration 
was  more  than  one  hundred  in  a  minute.  Mr.  €.  Percivall  describes  an  inte< 
resting  case  in  which  the  respiration  was  quick  in  the  extreme ;  and  he  remarks, 
that  he  does  *'not  remember  to  have  seen  a  horse  with  his  respiration  so 
disturbed." 

In  addition  to  these  clearly  charaotetistlc  symptoms,  will  be  observed  a  hag* 
gard  countenance,  to  which  the  anxious  look  of  tho  horse  labouring  under 
inflammation  of  the  lungs  cannot  for  a  moment  be  compared ;  also  an  evident 
dread  of  sufibcation,  expressed,  not  by  inability  to  move,  as  in  pneumonia,  but 
frequenUy  an  obstinate  refusal  to  do  so ;  cough  painful  in  the  extreme ;  breath 
hot,  yet  no  marked  pain  in  the  part,  and  no  looking  at  the  side  or  flanks. 

As  the  disease  proceeds,  there  will  be  considerable  discharge  from  the  nos- 
trils, much  more  than  in  catarrh,  because  greater  extent  of  membrane  is  afiected. 
It  will  be  muco-purulent  at  first,  but  will  soon  become  amber-coloured  or 
green,  or  greyish  green ;  and  that  not  from  any  portion  of  tho  food  being 
returned,  but  from  the  peculiar  hue  of  the  secretion  from  ulcers  in  the  bronchial 
passages.  Small  organised  pieces  will  mingle  with  the  discharge, — portions  of 
mucus  condensed  and  hardened,  and  forced  from  the  inside  of  the  tube.  If  the 
disease  proceeds,  the  discharge  becomes  bloody,  and  then,  and  sometimes  earlier, 
it  is  foetid. 

The  natural  termination  of  this  disease,  if  unchecked,  is  in  pneumonia. 
Although  we  cannot  trace  the  air-tubes  to  their  termination,  the  inflammation 
will  penetrate  into  the  lobuli,  and  afiect  the  membranes  of  the  air-cells  or  divi« 
rions  wiiich  they  contaia.  There  is  metastasis  of  inflammation  oftener  here 
than  in  pure  pneumonia,  and  the  disease  is  most  fiequentiy  transferred  to  tho 
fret.  If,  however,  there  is  neither  pneumonia  nor  metastasis  of  inflammation, 
and  the  disease  pursues  its  course,  the  animal  dies  from  suflbcation.  If  the  air- 
passages  are  clogged,  there  can  be  no  supply  of  arterialized  blood. 

Like  every  other  inflammation  of  the  respiratory  passages,  bronchitis  is 
clearly  epidemic.  There  is  a  disposition  to  inflammation  in  the  respiratory 
apparatus  generally,  but  it  depends  on  some  unknown  atmospheric  influence 
whether  this  shall  take  on  the  form  of  catarrh,  bronchitis,  or  pneumonia.  !( 
has  not,  however,  been  yet  proved  to  be  contagious. 
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Here  again  the  first  step  will  be  to  bleed ;  and  here  too  will  be  the  paratnoant 
necessity  of  the  personal  attendance  of  some  well-informed  person  while  the 
animal  is  bled.  This  is  a  disease  of  a  mucoas, — and  an  extended  mncous  sorfeoe  ; 
and  while  our  measures  must  be  prompt,  there  is  a  tendency  to  debility  which 
we  should  never  forget.  Although  the  horse  may  be  distressed  quite  to  the 
extent  which  Mr.  Charles  Percivall  describes,  yet  he  would  not  bear  the  loss  of 
four  pounds  of  blood  without  fainting.  No  determinate  quantity  of  blood  will 
therefore  be  taken,  but  the  rein  will  not  be  dosed  until  the  pulse  fidters,  and 
the  animal  staggers,  and  in  a  minute  or  two  would  folL  This  may  probably 
effect  the  desired  object ;  if  it  does  not,  it  is  possible  that  the  practitioner  may 
not  have  a  second  opportunity. 

The  medical  attendant  should  be  cautious  in  the  administration  o(  purgativegy 
for  the  reasons  that  have  again  and  again  been  stated ;  but  if  the  bowels  ara 
evidently  constipated,  small  doses  of  aloos  must  be  given  with  the  febrifogo 
medicine,  and  their  speedy  action  promoted  by  injections^  00  that  a  small  quan- 
tity may  suffice. 

A  blister  is  always  indicated  in  bronchitis.  It  can  never  do  liarm,  and  it  noi 
unfrequenly  affords  decided  relief.  It  should  extend  over  the  brisket  and  sides, 
and  up  the  trachea  to  the  larynx.  The  food,  if  the  horse  is  disposed  to  eat, 
should  be  mashes.  No  com  should  be  ofiered,  nor  should  the  horM  be  coaxed 
to  eat. 

PNEUKONLA-INFLAMMATION  OF  THE  LUNGS. 

The  intimate  structure  of  the  lungs  has  never  been  satis&ctorily  demon- 
strated. They  appear,  however,  to  be  composed  of  minute  cells  or  pouchesy 
into  which  the  aur  is  at  length  conducted,  and  over  the  delicate  membrane  con- 
Btituting  the  divisions  of  which  myriads  of  minute  blood-vessels  are  ramifying. 
The  blood  is  not  merely  permeating  them,  but  it  is  undergoing  a  vital  chaoge  in 
them ;  there  is  a  constant  decomposition  of  the  air,  or  of  the  blood,  or  of  both ; 
and,  during  the  excitement  of  exercise,  that  decomposition  proceeds  with  fearful 
rapidity.  Then  it  can  readily  be  conceived  that  a  membrane  so  delicate  as  this 
must  be,  in  order  that  its  interposition  shall  be  no  hindrance  to  the  arteriaUsation 
of  the  blood ;  so  fragile  also,  and  so  loaded  with  blood-vessels,  wiU  be  exceedingly 
Babject  to  inflammation,  and  that  of  a  most  dangerous  character. 

Inflammation  of  the  substance  of  the  lungs  is  the  not  nnfrequent  conse- 
quence of  all  the  diseases  of  the  respiratory  passages  that  have  be^i  treated  on. 
Catarrh,  influenza,  bronchitis,  if  neglected  or  badly  managed,  or,  sometimes 
in  spite  of  the  most  skilful  treatment,  will  spread  along  the  mucous  membrane, 
and  at  length  involve  the  termination  of  the  air-passages.  At  otlier  times,  there 
is  pute  pneumonia.  This  cellular  texture  is  the  priniaiy  seat  of  inflammation. 
It  is  often  so  in  the  over-worked  horse.  After  a  long  and  hard  day's  hunt,  it 
is  very  common  for  horses  to  be  attacked  by  pure  pneumonia.  A  prodigioiuly 
increased  quantity  of  blood  is  hurried  through  these  small  vessels,  for  the  vast 
expenditure  of  arterial  blood  in  rapid  progression  must  be  provided  for.  These 
minutest  of  the  capillaries  are  distended  and  irritated,  their  contractile  power 
is  destroyed,  inflammation  is  produced,  mechanical  injury  ia  effected,  the  vessels 
are  ruptured,  blood  is  poured  into  the  interstitial  texture,  and  intense  inflamma- 
tion and  congestion,  with  all  their  train  of  fiital  consequences,  ensue. 

The  following  are  the  most  frequent  causes  of  pneumonia.  A  sudden  tran- 
sition from  heat  to  cold ;  a  change  from  a  warm  stable  to  a  colder  one ;  a 
neglect  of  the  usual  clothing;  a  neglect  even  of  some  little  comforts;  riding 
far  and  fast  against  a  cold  wind,  especially  in  snowy  weather;  loitering  about 
when  unusual  perspiration  has  been  excited ;  loitering  tediously  by  the  side  of 
a  covert  on  a  chilly  blowing  xaoniing* 
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It  has  not  nnfreqiieiitly  happened  that  when  hones  have  heen  turned  out  too 
eariy  to  graaSy  or  withoat  gradual  preparation,  pneumonia  has  supervened. 
Few  are,  under  any  management,  so  subject  to  pneumonia  as  those  who,  in 
poor  oonditim  and  without  preparation,  are  turned  into  a  salt-marsh. 

On  the  other  hand,  a  sudden  and  considerable  change  from  cold  to  heat  may 
be  followed  by  inflammation  of  the  lungs.  Many  horses  perish  in  the  dealers' 
stablea  from  this  cause.  The  circulation  is  considerably  quickened ;  more 
blood,  and  that  with  more  than  natural  rapidity,  is  driven  through  the  lungs, 
previoudy  disposed  to  take  on  inflammatory  action.  The  sudden  removal  from 
a  heated  stable  to  the  cold  air,  for  the  purpose  of  examination,  has  also  much 
to  do  with  the  production  of  disease. 

IVhether  it  is  the  consequence  of  previous  disease  of  the  respiratory  passages, 
or  that  inflammation  first  appears  in  the  cellular  texture  of  the  lungs,  pneumo- 
nia is  usually  ushered  in  by  a  shivering  fit*  The  horse  is  cold  all  over ;  this^ 
however,  soon  passes  ofi^,  and  we  have  general  warmth,  or  heat  of  the  skin 
above  the  usual  temperature,  but  accompanied  by  coldness  of  the  extremities— 
intense  deathy  coldness.  This  ia  a  perfectly  diagnostic  symptom.  It  will 
never  deceive.  It  is  an  early  symptom.  It  is  found  when  there  is  little  or  no 
constitutional  disturbance ;  when  the  pulse  is  scarcely  affected,  and  tlie  flanks 
heave  not  at  all,  but  the  horse  is  merely  supposed  to  be  dull  and  off  his  feed. 
It  is  that  by  which  the  progress  of  the  disease  may  be  unhesitatingly  marked, 
when  many  scarcely  suspect  its  existence. 

The  pulse  is  not  always  at  first  much  mcreased  in  rapidity,  and  but  rarely  or 
never  bard ;  but  it  is  obscure,  oppressed.  The  heart  is  labouring  to  accomplish 
its  object;  tlie  circulation  through  the  lungs  is  impeded;  the  vessels  are 
engoiged— they  are  oflten  ruptured ;  blood  a  extravasated  into  the  air-cells ;  it 
accumulates  in  the  right  side  of  the  heart  and  in  the  larger  vessels ;  and  in  the 
venous  circulation  generally  thero  is  a  mechanical  obstruction  which  the  heart 
has  not  power  to  overcome.  Hence  the  obscui-e,  oppressed  pulse ;  the  inef- 
fectual attempt  to  uige  on  the  blood ;  and  hence^  too,  tlie  remarkable  result  of 
bleeding  in  inflammation  of  the  lungs,  for  the  pulse  becomes  rounder,  fuller, 
quicker.  When  blood  is  abstracted,  a  portion  of  the  opposing  force,  is  removed, 
and  the  heart  being  enabled  to  accomplish  its  object,  the  pulse  is  developed. 

It  is  only,  however,  in  the  early  insidious  stage  that  the  flanks  are  occasionally 
quiet.  If  the  compressibility  of  the  lungs  is  diminished  by  the  thickcniug  of 
the  membrane,  or  the  engorgement  of  the  vessels,  or  the  filling  of  the  cells^  it 
will  be  harder  work  to  force  the  air  out ;  there  must  be  a  stronger  effort,  and 
that  pressure  which  cannot  be  accomplished  by  one  effort  is  attempted  over  and 
over  again.  The  respiration  is  quickened — ^laborious;  the  inspiration  is 
lengthened ;  the  expiration  is  rapid ;  and  when,  after  all,  the  lungs  cannot  be 
compressed  by  the  usual  means,  every  muscle  that  can  be  brought  to  bear  upon 
the  part  is  called  into  action.  Hence  the  horse  will  not  lie  down,  for  he  can  use 
the  muscles  of  the  spine  and  tho  shoulder  with  most  advantage  as  he  stands ; 
hence,  too,  the  very  peculiar  stiffness  of  position — the  disinclination  to  move. 
The  horse  with  decided  pneumonia  can  scarcely  be  induced  to  move  at  all ;  he 
cannot  spare  for  a  moment  the  assistance  wliich  he  derives  from  certain  muscles, 
and  he  will  continue  obstinately  to  stand  imtil  he  fisJls  exhausted  or  dying. 
How  eagerly  does  the  veterinarian  ask  when  he  goes  into  the  stable — '^  Wns  ho 
down  last  night  ?"  And  he  concludes,  that  much  prepress  has  not  been  made 
towards  amendment  in  the  case  when  the  answer  is  in  the  negative.  When  tho 
patient,  wearied  out,  lies  down,  it  is  only  for  a  moment ;  for  if  the  inflamma- 
tion is  not  subdued,  he  cannot  dispense  with  the  auxiliary  muscles.  He  fre- 
quently, and  with  doleful  expression,  looks  at  his  sides — at  one  side  or  at  both, 
accordingly  as  one  or  both  are  involved.     There  is  not,  however,  the  decidedly 
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haggard  countenance  of  bronchitis ;  and  in  bronchitis  the  horse  rarely  or  nerer 
gases  at  his  flanks.  His  is  a  dread  of  suffocation  more  than  a  feeling  of  paiiu 
The  head  is  protruded,  and  the  nostrils  distended,  and  the  mottih  and  the  breath 
intensely  hot.  The  nose  is  injected  from  the  earliest  period ;  and  soon  after- 
wards there  is  not  merely  injection,  but  the  membrane  is  nnifonnly  and 
intensely  red.  The  variation  in  this  intensity  is  anxiously  marined  by  the 
observant  practitioner ;  and  he  r^;ards  with  fear  and  with  despair  the  livid  or 
dirty  brownish  hue  that  gradually  creeps  on. 

The  un&vourable  symptoms  are,  increased  coldness  of  the  ears  and  feetj  if 
that  be  posdble ;  partial  sweats,  grinding  of  the  teeth,  evident  weakness,  stegr- 
gering,  the  animal  not  lying  down.  The  pulse  becomes  quicker,  and  weaJc  and 
fluttering ;  the  membrane  of  the  nose  paler,  but  of  a  dirty  hue ;  the  animal 
growing  stupid,  comatose.  At  length  he  fiiUs,  but  he  gets  up  immediately. 
For  awhile  he  is  up  and  down  almost  every  minute,  until  he  is  no  longer  able 
to  rise ;  he  struggles  severely ;  he  piteously  groans ;  the  pulse  becomes  more 
rapid,  flunter,  and  he  dies  of  sufibcation.  The  disease  sometimes  runs  its 
course  with  strange  rapidity.  A  horse  has  been  destroyed  by  pure  pneu- 
monia in  twelve  hours.  The  vessels  ramifying  over  the  cells  have  yielded 
to  the  fearful  impulse  of  the  blood,  and  the  lungs  have  presented  one  mass  of 
congestion. 

The  favourable  symptoms  are,  the  return  of  a  little  warmth  to  the  extremities 
—the  circulation  beginning  again  to  assume  its  natural  character,  and,  next  to 
this,  the  lying  down  quietly  and  without  uneasiness ;  showing  us  that  he  is 
beginning  to  do  without  the  auxiliary  muscles.  These  are  good  symptoms,  and 
they  will  rarely  deceive. 

Congestion  is  a  frequent  termination  of  pneumonia.  Not  only  are  the  vessels 
gorged — ^the  congestion  which  accompanies  common  inflammation— but  their 
parietes  are  necessarily  so  thin,  in  order  that  the  change  in  the  blood  may  take 
place  although  they  are  interposed,  that  they  are  easily  ruptured,  and  the  cells 
are  filled  with  blood.  This  efiiised  blood  soon  coagulates,  and  the  lung,  when 
cut  into,  presents  a  black,  softened,  pulpy  kind  of  appearance,  termed,  by  the 
farrier  and  the  groom,  rottenness^  and  being  supposed  by  them  to  indicate  an  old 
disease.  It  proves  only  the  violence  of  the  disease,  the  rupture  of  many  a  vessel 
surcharged  with  blood ;  and  it  also  proves  that  the  disease  is  of  recent  date,  for 
in  no  great  length  of  time,  the  serous  portion  of  the  blood  becomes  absorbed,  the 
more  solid  one  becomes  oiganised,  the  cells  are  obliterated,  and  the  lung  is 
hepatized,  or  bears  considerable  resemblance  to  liver. 

In  every  case  of  pneumonia  early  and  anxious  recourse  should  be  had  to  aus- 
cultation. Here,  again,  is  the  advantage  of  being  perfectly  acquainted  with  the 
deep  distant  murmur  presented  by  the  healthy  lung.  This  sound  is  most 
distinct  in  the  young  hoi'se,  and  especially  if  he  is  a  little  out  of  condition.  On 
such  a  horse  the  tyro  shoiild  commence  his  study  of  the  exploration  of  the 
ohest.  There  he  wUl  make  himself  best  acquainted  with  the  respiratory  mur- 
mur in  its  full  state  of  development.  He  should  next  take  an  older  and  some- 
what fatter  horse ;  he  will  there  recognize  the  same  sound,  but  fiunter,  more 
distant.  In  still  older  animals,  there  will  sometimes  be  a  little  difficulty  in 
detecting  it  at  all.  Repeated  experiments  of  this  kind  will  gradually  teach  the 
examiner  what  kind  of  healthy  murmur  he  should*  expect  from  every  hone  that 
is  presented  to  him,  and  thus  he  will  be  better  enabled  to  appreciate  the  different 
sounds  exhibited  under  disease. 

If  pneumonia  exists  to  any  considerable  degree,  this  murmur  is  soon  dianged 
for,  or  mingled  with,  a  curiot^ts  crepitating  sound,  which,  having  been  once 
heard,  cannot  afterwards  be  mistaken.  It  is  caused  by  the  infiltration  of  blood 
into  the  air-cells.  Its  loudneae  and  perfect  character  will  chaFactorise  the  inten* 
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sitj  of  the  disease,  and  the  portion  of  the  chest  at  which  it  caa  be  distingaiahed 
will  indicate  its  extent. 

The  whole  long,  however,  is  not  always  affected,  or  there  are  only  portions 
or  patches  of  it  in  which  the  inflammation  is  so  intense  as  to  produce  congestion 
and  hepatization.  Enough  remains  either  unaffected,  or  yet  penrious  for  the 
function  of  respiration  to  be  performed,  and  the  animal  lingers  on,  or  perhaps 
reooTera.  By  careful  examination  with  the  ear,  this  also  may  be  ascertained. 
Where  the  lung  ib  impervious — where  no  air  passes — ^no  sound  will  be  heaid, 
not  even  the  natural  murmur.  Around  it  the  murmur  will  be  heard,  and 
loudly.  It  will  be  a  kind  of  rushing  sound ;  for  the  same  quantity  of  blood 
must  be  arterialized,  and  the  air  must  pass  more  rapidly  and  forcibly  through 
the  remaining  tubes.  If  there  is  considerable  inflammation  or  tendency  to 
congestion,  the  crepitating,  crackling  sound  will  be  recognized,  and  in  propor- 
tion to  the  intensity  of  the  inflammation.  The  advantages  to  be  derived  horn 
the  study  of  auscultation  are  not  oveixated.  It  was  strong  language  lately 
supplied  by  an  able  critic  to  the  use  of  auscultation,  that  "  it  converts  the  organ 
of  hearing  into  an  oigan  of  vision,  enabling  the  listener  to  observe,  with  the 
deamess  of  ocular  demonstration,  the  ravages  which  disease  occasionally  com* 
mits  in  the  veiy  centre  of  the  rib-cased  cavity  of  the  body." 

A  hone  with  any  portion  of  the  lungs  hepatized  cannot  be  sound.  He  can- 
not be  capable  of  continued  extra  exertion.  His  imperfect  and  mutilated  lung 
cannot  supply  the  arterialized  blood  which  long  continued  and  rapid  progression 
requires,  and  that  portion  which  is  compelled  to  do  the  work  of  the  whole  lung 
must  be  exposed  to  injury  and  inflammation  from  many  a  cause  that  would 
otherwise  be  harmless. 

Another  consequence  of  inflammation  of  the  substance  of  the  lungs  ib  the 
formation  of  tuberdes.  A  greater  or  smaller  number  of  distinct  cysts  are  fbrmed— 
oeUs  into  which  some  fluid  is  poured  in  the  progvefls  of  inflammation :  these 
vaiy  in  size  from  a  pin's  point  to  a  large  egg.  By  degrees  the  fluid  becomes 
concrete ;  and  so  it  continues  for  a  while — the  consequence  and  the  source  of 
inflammation.  It  occupies  a  space  that  should  be  employed  in  the  function  of 
respiration,  and  by  its  pressure  it  irritates  the  neighbouring  parts,  and  exposes 
them  to  inflammation. 

By  and  by,  however,  another  process,  never  sufficiently  explained,  commences. 
The  tubercle  begins  to  soften  at  its  centre, — a  process  of  suppuration  is  set  up, 
and  proceeds  until  the  contents  of  the  cyst  become  again  fluid,  but  of  a  different 
character,  for  they  now  consist  of  pus.  The  pus  increases;  the  cyst  becomes 
more  and  more  distended ;  it  encroaches  on  the  substance  of  the  lungs ;  it  comes 
into  contact  with  other  tubercles,  and  the  walls  opposed  to  each  other  are 
absorbed  by  their  mutual  pressure ;  they  run  together,  and  form  one  cyst,  or 
regular  excavation,  and  this  sometimes  proceeds  until  a  considerable  portion  of 
the  lung  is,  as  it  were,  hoUowed  out.  By  and  by,  however,  the  vomica  presses 
npon  some  bronchial  passage ;  the  cyst  gives  way,  and  the  purulent  contents 
are  poured  into  the  bronchise,  and  got  rid  of  by  the  act  of  coughing.  At  other 
times  the  quantity  is  too  great  to  be  thus  disposed  of,  and  the  animal  is  suffo- 
cated. Occasionally  it  will  break  through  the  pleuritic  covering  of  the  lung, 
and  pour  its  contents  into  the  thorax. 

Abscesses  may  exist  in  the  Lungs  undiseovered. — It  is  scarcely  conceivable 
to  what  extent  they  sometimes  exist  in  animals  of  slow  work,  without 
being  detected  by  the  usual  means  of  examination.  Mr.  Hales  says  that  he 
gave  a  physic  boll  to  a  cart-mare  with  a  bad  foot,  and  she  soon  afterwards  died 
suddenly.  When  inquiring  as  to  the  cause  of  deatli,  he  was  told,  and  not  very 
good-humonredly,  that  his  physic  had  killed  her.  He  asked,  if  it  had  purged 
lier  violently  ?  ^NoTit  was  replied^  <<  it  bad  not  operated  at  all/'    She  was 
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o|>eued,  and  the  mystery  was  all  unravelled.  The  thorax  was  deluged  iii*iih 
pus,  and  there  were  then  in  the  lungs  several  large  abscesses,  one  of  which  con- 
tained at  least  a  quart  of  pus.  The  mare  had  not  shown  a  symptom  of  chest 
affection,  and  the  gentleman  to  whom  she  belonged  declared  that  he  had  believed 
her  to  be  as  sound  as  any  horse  he  had  in  his  possession. 

The  resolution  or  gradual  abatement  of  inflammation  ia  the  termination  most 
to  be  desired  in  this  state  of  disease,  for  then  the  engorgement  of  the  vessels 
will  gradually  cease,  and  the  thickening  of  the  membrane  and  the  interstitial 
deposit  be  taken  up,  and  the  effusion  into  the  cells  likewise  absorbed,  and  the 
lungs  will  gradually  resume  their  former  cellular  texture,  yet  not  perfectly ;  for 
there  will  be  some  induration,  slight  but  general ;  or  some  more  perfect  indura- 
tion of  certain  parts ;  or  the  rupture  of  some  of  the  air-ceUs ;  or  an  irritability  of 
membrane  predisposing  to  renewed  inflammation.  The  horse  will  not  always 
be  as  useful  as  before ;  there  will  be  chronic  cough,  thick  wind,  broken  wind  ; 
but  these  merit  distinct  conuderation ;  and,  for  the  present,  we  proceed  to  the 
treatment  of  pneumonia. 

There  is  inflammation  of  that  organ  through  which  all  the  blood  in  the 
frame  pacooq  that  organ  most  of  all  subject  to  congestion.  Then  nothing 
can  be  so  important  as  to  lessen  the  quantity  of  blood  which  the  heart  is 
endeavouring  to  force  through  the  minute  vessels  of  the  lungs,  distended, 
irritated,  breaking.  Immediate  recourse  must  be  had  to  the  lancet,  and  the 
stream  of  blood  must  be  suffered  to  flow  on  until  the  pulse  falters,  and  the 
animal  bears  heavy  upon  the  paiL  This  blood  must  be  extracted  as  quickly 
as  possible,  and  the  lancet  sliould  be  broad-shouldered,  and  the  orifice  large. 
This  is  the  secret  of  treating  inflammation  of  a  vital  organ.  The  disease  ia 
weakened  or  destroyed  without  permanently  impairmg  the  strength  of  the 
patient ;  whereas  by  small  bleedings,  and  with  a  small  stream,  the  strength  of 
the  patient  Lb  sapped,  while  the  disease  remams  untouched. 

Next  comes  purging,  if  we  dared ;  for  by  having  recourse  to  it  some  cause  of 
excitement  would  be  got  rid  of,  the  circulating  fluid  would  be  k*ssened,  and  a 
new  determination  of  the  vital  current  produced ;  but  experience  teaches,  that 
in  pneumonia  there  is  so  much  sympathy  with  the  abdominal  viscera,—- there  ia 
such  a  fatal  tendency  in  the  inflammation  to  spread  over  every  mucous  mem- 
brane, that  purging  ia  almost  to  a  certainty  followed  by  inflammation,  and 
that  inflammation  bids  defiance  to  every  attempt  to  arrest  it.  It  may  bo 
said  with  perfect  confidence  that,  in  the  majority  of  cases,  a  physic  ball  would 
be  a  dose  of  poison  to  a  horse  labouring  under  pneumonia. 

May  we  not  relax  the  bowels?  Yes,  if  we  can  stop  there.  We  may,  after 
the  inflammation  has  evidently  a  little  subsided,  venture  upon,  yet  veiy 
cautiously,  small  doses  of  aloes  in  our  fever  medicine,  and  we  may  quicken  tbcir 
operation  by  fi-equent  injections  of  warm  soap  and  water ;  omitting  the  puiga- 
tive,  however,  the  moment  the  fssces  are  becoming  pultaceous.  We  must, 
however,  be  assured  that  the  inflammation  is  subsiding,  and  there  must  be  con* 
siderable  constipation,  or  the  puigative  had  better  be  let  alone. 

If  we  must  not  give  physic,  we  must  endeavour  to  find  some  other  auxiliary 
to  the  bleeding,  and  we  have  it  in  the  compound  of  digitalis^  nitre^  and  emetic 
tartar,  which  has  been  so  often  recommended. 

The  greatest  care  should  be  taken  of  the  patient  labouring  under  this  com- 
plaint. His  legs  should  be  well  hand-rubbed,  in  order  to  restore,  if  possible,  the 
circulation  to  the  extremities.  Comfortable  flannel  rollers  should  encase  the 
legs  from  the  foot  to  tlie  knee.  He  should  bo  covered  up  warm.  There  can- 
not  be  a  doubt  about  this.  As  for  air,  in  warm  weather  he  cannot  have  too 
mudu  In  cold  weather  his  box  must  be  airy,  but  not  chilly.  We  want  to 
determine  the  blood  to  the  eztremitiee  and  the  akin,  but  not  all  the  clothing  in 
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the  world  will  keep  our  patient  wann,  If  he  is  plaoed  in  a  cold  and  unoomfort- 
ahle  flituation. 

As  for  food,  we  think  not  of  it.  In  nine  cases  ont  of  ten  he  will  not  touch 
anything ;  or  if  he  is  inclined  to  eat,  we  give  him  nothing  hat  a  hran-maah,  or 
a  little  green-meat,  or  a  few  carrots. 

We  now  look  about  us  for  some  counter-irritant  We  wish  to  excite  some 
powerful  action  in  another  part  of  the  finune,  and  which  shall  diyert  the  cumnt 
of  blood  from  that  which  was  fint  affected.  We  recognioe  it  as  a  law  of  nature, 
and  of  which  we  here  eagerly  avail  ourselves,  that  if  we  have  a  morbid  action  in 
some  vital  organ — an  unusual  determination  of  blood  to  it — wo  can  abate,  perhaps 
we  can  at  once  arrest,  that  morbid  action  by  exciting  a  similar  or  a  greater  dio- 
turbance  in  some  contiguous  and  not  dangerous  part.  Therefore  we  blister  the 
sides  and  the  brisket,  and  produce  all  the  irritation  we  can  on  the  integument; 
and  in  proportion  as  we  do  so,  we  abate,  or  stand  a  chance  of  abating,  the  inflam- 
mation within. 

We  have  recourse  to  a  blister  in  preference  to  a  seton;  and  decidedly 
BO,  for  our  stimulus  can  be  spread  over  a  larger  surfece, — there  n  more  chance 
of  its  being  applied  to  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  the  original  inflamma- 
tion— ^and,  most  assuredly,  from  the  extent  of  surface  on  which  we  can  act,  we 
can  employ  a  quantity  of  stimulus  beyond  comparison  greater  than  a  seton  would 
permit  us  to  do.  Rowels  are  frequently  excellent  adjuvants  to  the  blister, 
but  should  not  be  depended  upon  alone. 

In  the  liUter  stage  of  disease  the  blister  will  not  act,  because  the  powers  of 
nature  are  exhausted.  We  must  repeat  it, — we  must  rouse  the  sinking 
energies  of  the  frame,  if  we  can,  although  the  efibrt  will  generally  be  fruitless. 
The  not  rising  of  a  blister,  in  the  latter  stage  of  the  disease,  may,  too  often,  be 
regarded  as  the  precursor  of  death,  especially  if  it  is  accompanied  by  a  livid  or 
brown  colour  of  the  membrane  of  the  nose. 

Pneumonia,  Like  bronchitlB,  requires  anxious  watching.  The  first  object  is  to 
subdue  the  inflammation,  and  our  measures  must  be  prompt  and  decisive.  If 
the  mouth  continues  hot,  and  the  extremities  cold,  and  the  nose  red,  we  must 
bleed  again  and  again,  and  that  in  rapid  succession*  The  good  which  we  can  do 
must  he  done  at  first,  or  not  at  all. 

When  we  have  obtained  a  little  returning  warmth  to  the  extremities,  we  must 
continue  to  administer  our  sedative  medicines  without  one  grain  of  a  carmina- 
tive or  a  tonic ;  and  the  return  of  the  deathy-cold  foot  will  be  a  signal  for  farther 
depletion. 

The  oonmiencement  of  the  state  of  convalescence  requires  the  same  guarded 
practice,  as  in  bronchitiB.  As  many  horses  are  lost  by  impatience  now,  as 
by  want  of  decision  at  first.  If  we  have  subdued  the  disease,  we  should  let 
well  alone.  We  should  guard  against  the  return  of  the  fee  by  the  continued 
administration  of  our  sedatives  in  smaller  quantities;  but  give  no  tonics  xalem 
debility  is  rapidly  succeeding.  M'hen  we  have  apparently  weathered  the  storm, 
we  must  still  be  cautious ;  we  must  consider  the  nature  and  the  seat  of  the 
disease,  and  the  predisposition  to  returning  inflammation.  If  the  season  will 
permit,  two  or  three  months'  run  at  grass  should  succeed  to  our  medical  treat- 
ment; hut  if  this  is  impracticable,  we  must  put  off  the  period  of  active  work  aa 
long  as  it  can  be  delayed ;  and  even  after  that,  permit  the  horse  to  return  as 
gradually  as  may  be  to  his  usual  employment  and  food. 

Most  frequent  in  occurrence  among  the  consequences  of  inflammation  of  the 
lungs,  is 
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It  would  occupy  more  space  than  can  be  devoted  to  this  part  of  our  subject,  to 
treat  of  all  the  causes  of  obstmate  cough.    The  irritability  of  so  great  a  portion 
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of  thd  air-passages,  occasionod  by  preyions  and  violent  inflammation  of  them,  is 
the  most  frequent.  It  is  sometimes  connected  with  worms.  There  is  mneh 
sympathy  between  the  lungs  and  the  intestines,  and  the  one  readily  participates 
in  the  irritation  produced  in  the  other.  That  it  is  caused  by  glanders  can  be 
easily  imagined,  because  that  disease  is,  in  its  early  stage,  seated  In  or  near  tho 
principal  lur-passages,  and  little  time  passes  before  the  lungs  become  affected. 
It  is  tho  neceasaxy  attendant  of  thick  wind  and  broken  wind,  for  these  proceed 
from  alterations  of  the  structure  of  the  lungs. 

Notwithstanding  the  deamess  of  the  cause,  the  cure  is  not  so  eyident.  If  a 
harsh  hollow  cough  is  accompanied  by  a  staring  coat,  and  the  appeaxanoe  of 
worma, — a  few  worm- balls  may  expel  these  parasites,  and  remore  the  irritation 
of  the  intestinal  canal.  If  it  proceeds  from  irritability  of  the  air-passagcs, 
which  will  be  discoyered  by  tho  horse  coughing  after  drinking,  or  when  he  first 
goes  out  of  the  stable  in  the  morning,  or  by  his  Occasionally  snorting  out  thick 
mucus  from  the  nose,  medicines  may  be  given,  and  sometimes  with  advantage, 
to  diminish  irritation  generally.  Small  doses  of  digitalis,  emetic  tartar,  and 
nitre,  administered  every  night,  frequently  have  a  beneficial  effect,  especially 
when  mixed  with  tar,  which  seems  to  have  a  powerful  influence  in  allaying  the 
irritation.  These  bails  should,  if  necessary,  be  regularly  given  for  a  con* 
dderable  time.  They  are  sufficiently  powerful  to  quiet  dight  excitement  of 
this  kind,  but  not  to  nauseate  the  horse,  or  interfere  with  his  food  or  his  work. 
A  blister,  extending  from  the  root  of  one  ear  to  that  of  the  other,  taking  in  the 
whole  of  the  channel,  and  reaching  six  or  eight  inches  down  the  windpipe,  has 
been  tried,  and  often  with  good  effect,  on  the  supposition  that  the  irritation 
may  exist  in  the  firaces  or  tho  laiynx.  The  blister  has  sometimes  been  extended 
through  the  whole  course  of  the  windpipe,  until  it  enters  the>chest. 

Feeding  has  much  influence  on  this  complaint.  Too  much  diy  meat,  and 
espedally  chaff,  increase  it.  It  is  aggravated  when  the  horse  is  suflered  to 
eat  his  litter ;  and  it  is  often  relieved  when  spring  tares  are  given..  Carrots 
afford  decided  relief. 

The  seat  of  the  disease,  however,  is  so  uncertain,  and*  all  our  means  and 
appliances  so  inefficacious,  and  the  cough  itself  so  little  interfering,  and  some- 
times interfering  not  at  all  with  the  health  of  the  animal,  that  it  is  scarcely  worth 
while  to  persevere  in  any  mode  of  treatment  that  is  not  evidently  attended  with 
benefit.  The  principal  consideration  to  induce  us  to  meddle  at  all  with  chronic 
cough  is  the  knowledge  that  horses  afflicted  with  it  are  more  liable  than  others 
to  be  affected  by  changes  of  temperature,  and  that  inflammation  of  the  lungs,  or 
of  the  respiratory  passages,  often  assumes  in  them  a  very  alarming  character; 
td  which,  perhaps,  may  bo  added,  that  a  horse  with  chronic  cough  cannot  be 
warranted  sound. 

^Vhen  chronig..  cough  chiefly  occurs  after  eatmg,  the  seat  of  the  disease  is 
evidently  in  the  substance  of  the  lungs.  The  stomach  distended  with  food 
presses  upon  the*diaphragm,  and  the  diaphragm  upon  the  lungs ;  and  the  lungs, 
already  labouring  under  some  congestion,  are  leas  capable  of  transmitting  the 
air.  In  the  violent  effort  to  discharge  their  function,  irritation  is  produced  ; 
and  the  act  of  coughing  is  the  consequence  of  that  irritation. 

The  Veterinary  Surgeon  labours  under  great  disadvantage  in  the  treatment 
of  his  patients.  He  must  not  only  subdue  the  nudady,  but  he  must  remove  all 
its  consequences.  He  must  leave  hU  patient  perfectly  soundy  or  he  has  done 
comparatively  nothing.  This  is  a  task  always  difficult,  and  sometimes  impossible 
to  be  accomplished.  The  two  most  frequent  consequences  of  severe  chest 
affections  in  the  horse  are  recognised  under  the  terms  thick  vnnd  and  broken 
^nd.  The  breathing  is  hurried  in  both,  and  the  horse  is  generally  much  di»- 
^wesed  when  put  up<«i  his  speed  ;  but  it  is  simply  quick  breathing  in  the  firet, 
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with  a  peculiar  sound  like  half  roartn^— the  inspirations  and  expirations  being 
rapid,  forciblci  but  equal.  In  the  second,  the  breathing  is  also  hurried,  but  the 
inspiration  does  not  differ  materially  from  the  natural  one,  while  the  expiration 
IS  difficult,  or  doubly  laborious.  Ilie  changes  of  structure  which  accompany 
these  states  of  morbid  respiration  are  as  opposite  as  can  be  imagined.  Indura- 
tion of  the  substance  of  the  lungs,  diminution  of  the  number  or  the  caliber  of 
the  air-passages,  are  the  causes  of  thick-wiruL  If  the  portion  of  lung  employed 
is  lessened,  or  the  bronchial  tubes  will  not  admit  so  much  air,  the  quick  success 
sion  of  efibrts  must  make  up  for  the  diminished  efiect  produced  by  each.  In 
broken-vjind  there  is  rupture  of  the  air-ceUs,  and  an  unnatural  inter-com« 
munication  between  them  in  the  same  lobule,  or  between  those  of  the  neigh- 
bouring lobnli.  The  structure  of  the  lung,  and  the  discharge  of  function, 
and  the  treatment,  too,  being  so  different,  these  diseases  require  separate  con- 
sideration. 

THICK-WIND. 
'When  treating  of  pneumonia,  it  was  observed,  that  not  only  are  the  Tcsselfl 
which  ramify  over  the  delicate  membrane  of  the  air-cells  gorged  witli  blood,  but 
they  are  sometimes  ruptured,  and  the  cells  are  filled  with  blood.  The  black, 
softened,  pulpy  appearance  of  the  lungs  thus  produced,  is  the  rottenness  of  the 
groom  and  farrier,  proving  equally  \he  intensity  of  the  inflammation  and  that 
it  is  of  recent  date.  If  the  horse  is  not  speedily  destroyed  by  this  lesion  of  the 
substance  of  the  lungs,  the  serous  portion  of  the  effused  blood  is  absorbed,  and 
the  solid  becomes  organised.  The  cells  are  obliteiuted,  and  the  lung  is 
h^patizedy — its  structure  bears  considerable  resemblance  to  that  of  the  liver. 
This  may  occur  In  patches,  or  it  may  involve  a  considerable  portion  of 
the  lung. 

If  a  portion  of  the  lung  is  thus  rendered  impervious,  the  remainder  will  have 
additional  work  to  perform.  The  same  quantity  of  blood  must  be  supplied  with 
air;  and  if  the  working  part  of  the  machine  a  diminished,  it  must  move  with 
greater  velocity  as  well  as  force — the  respiration  must  be  quicker  and  more 
laborious.  This  quick  and  laboured  breathing  can  be  detected  even  when  the 
animal  is  at  rest,  and  it  is  indicated  plainly  enough  by  his  sad  distress  when  he 
is  urged  to  unusual  or  ooxitinued  speed.  The  inspirations  and  the  expirations 
are  shorter,  as  well  as  more  violent ;  the  air  must  be  more  rapidly  admitted 
and  more  thoroughly  pressed  out ;  and  this  ia  accompanied  by  a  peculiar  sound 
that  can  rarely  be  mistaken. 

We  may  guess  at  the  commencement  of  the  evil,  by  the  laborious  heaving  of 
the  flanks;  but  by  auscultation  alone  can  wc  ascertain  its  progress.  The  in- 
crease of  the  crepitus  will  tell  us  that  the  miachief  is  beginning,  and  the  cessation 
of  the  murmur  will  clcariy  mark  out  the  extent  of  the  congestion. 

The  inflammatory  stage  of  the  disease  having  passed,  and  comparative  health 
being  restored,  and  some  return  to  usefulness  having  been  established, — the 
horse  being  now  thick-windedj  auscultation  will  be  far  more  valuable  than  is 
generally  imagined.  It  will  &ithfully  indicate  the  quantity  of  hepatization, 
and  so  give  a  clue  to  the  degree  of  usefulness,  or  the  extent  to  which  we  may 
tax  the  respiratory  system  ;  and  it  will  also  serve  to  distinguish,  and  that  very 
clearly,  between  this  cause  of  thick-wind^  and  the  morbid  changes  that  may 
have  resulted  from  bronchitis,  or  thickening  of  the  parietes  of  the  auvpassages, 
and  not  the  obliteration  of  the  air-cells. 

Of  the  Treatment  little  can  be  said.  We  know  not  by  what  means  we  can 
excite  the  absorbents  to  take  up  the  solid  organised  mass  of  hepatii^tion,  or  restore 
the  membrane  of  the  cells  and  the  minute  vessels  ramifying  over  them,  now 
confounded  and  lost.    We  have  a  somewhat  better  chance,  and  yet  not  much, 
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in  remoTing  the  thickening  of  the  membrane,  for  counter-irritants,  extenBivdy 
and  perseveringly  applied  to  the  external  parietes  of  the  chest,  may  do  Gome- 
thing.  If  thick- wind  immediately  followed  bronchitis,  It  woald  certainly  be 
justifiable  practice  to  blister  the  brisket  and  sides,  and  that  repeatedly ;  and  to 
administer  purgatives  if  we  dared,  or  diuretics,  more  effectual  than  Uie  pur* 
gativcs  and  always  safe. 

Our  attention  must  be  principally  confined  to  diet  and  management.  A  thick- 
winded  horae  should  have  his  full  proportion,  orrather  more  than  his  proportion  of 
com,  and  a  diminished  quantity  of  less  nutritious  food,  in  order  that  the  stomach 
may  never  be  overloaded,  and  press  upon  the  diaphragm,  and  so  upon  the  lungs, 
and  increasethelabour  of  these  already  over-worked  organs.  Partici^ar  care  should 
be  taken  that  the  horse  is  not  worked  immediately  after  a  full  meal.  The  over- 
coming of  the  pressure  and  weight  of  the  stomach  will  be  a  serious  addition  to  the 
extra  work  which  the  lungs  already  have  to  perform  from  their  altered  structure. 

Something  may  be  done  in  the  palliation  of  thick-wind,  and  more  than  has 
been  generally  supposed,  by  means  of  exercise.  If  the  thick-winded  horse  is 
put,  as  it  were,  into  a  regular  system  of  training ;  if  he  is  daily  exercised  to  the 
fair  extent  of  his  power,  and  without  seriously  distressing  him,  his  breathing 
will  become  freer  and  deeper,  and  his  wind  will  materially  improve.  We  shall 
call  to  our  aid  one  of  the  most  powerful  excitants  of  the  absorbent  system — 
pressure,  that  of  the  air  upon  the  tube — the  working  part  of  the  lung  upon  the 
disoiganlsed— and,  adjusting  this  so  as  not  to  excite  irritation  or  inflammation, 
we  may  sometimes  do  wonders.  This  is  the  veiy  secret  of  training,  and  the 
power  and  the  durability  of  the  hunter  and  the  racer  depend  entirely  upon  this. 

Thick  wind,  however,  is  not  always  the  consequence  of  disease.  There  are 
certain  cloddy,  round-chested  horses,  that  are  naturally  thick-winded,  at  least 
to  a  certain  extent.  They  are  capable  of  that  slow  exertion  for  which  nature 
designed  them,  but  they  are  immediately  distressed  if  put  a  little  out  of  their 
usual  pace.  A  circular  chest,  whether  the  horse  is  large  or  small,  indicates 
thick-wind.  The  drcular  chest  is  a  capacious  one,  and  the  lungs  which  fill  it 
are  large,  and  they  supply  sufficient  arterialised  blood  to  produce  plenty  of  flesh 
and  fat,  and  these  horses  are  always  fat.  This  is  the  point  of  proof  to  which 
we  look,  when  all  tliat  we  want  from  the  animal  is  flesh  and  fat ;  but  the 
expanding  form  of  the  chest  is  that  which  we  require  in  the  animal  of  speed— 
the  deep  as  well  as  the  broad  chest — always  capacious  for  the  purpose  of  mus- 
cular strength,  and  becoming  considerably  more  so  when  arterialised  blood  is 
rapidly  expended  in  quick  progression.  We  cannot  enlaige  the  capacity  of  a 
circle ;  and  if  more  blood  is  to  be  furnished,  that  which  cannot  be  done  by  increaes 
of  surface  must  be  accomplislied  by  frequency  of  action.  Therefi)re  it  is  that 
all  our  heavy  draught-horses  are  thick- winded.  It  is  of  little  detriment  to  them, 
for  their  work  is  slow;  or  rather  it  is  an  advantage  to  them,  for  the  circular 
chest,  always  at  its  greatest  capacity,  enables  them  to  acquire  that  weight  which 
it  is  80  advantageous  for  them  to  throw  into  the  collar. 

BROKEN-WIND. 

This  is  immediately  recognisable  by  the  manner  of  breathing.  The  in- 
spiration is  performed  in  somewhat  less  tlian  the  natural  time,  and  with  an 
increased  degree  of  labour :  but  the  expiration  has  a  peculiar  difficulty  accom- 
panying it.  It  is  accomplished  by  a  double  effort,  in  the  first  of  which,  as 
Mr.  Blaine  has  well  explained  it,  ^'  the  usual  muscles  operate ;  and  in  the  other 
the  auxiliaiy  muscles,  particularly  the  abdominal,  are  put  on  the  stretch  to 
complete  the  expubion  more  perfectly ;  and,  that  being  done,  the  flank  falls,  or 
the  abdominal  muscles  relax  with  a  kind  of  jerk  or  spasm." 

The  majority  of  veterinary  suigeons  attribute  broken  wind  to  an  emphyse* 
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matouB  state  of  the  lungs.  In  almost  eyery  broken-winded  horse  which  he  has 
ezaoiined  after  death,  the  author  of  this  work  has  found  dilatation  of  some  of 
the  air-cells,  and  particularly  towards  the  edges  of  the  lobes.  There  has  been 
rapture  through  the  parietes  of  some  of  the  cells,  and  they  have  evidently  com- 
municated with  one  another,  and  the  air  could  be  easily  forced  from  one  portion  of 
the  cells  to  another.  There  was  also  a  crepitating  noise  while  this  pressure  was 
made,  as  if  the  attenuated  membrane  of  some  of  the  cells  had  given  way.  These 
were  the  true  broken  cells,  and  hence  the  derivation  of  the  name  of  the  disease. 

Broken-wind  is  preceded  or  accompanied  by  cough — a  cough  perfectly  cha- 
racteristic, and  by  which  the  horseman  would,  in  the  dark,  detect  the  existence 
of  the  disease.  It  is  short — seemingly  cut  short — grunting,  and  followed  by 
wheezing.  When  the  animal  is  suddenly  struck  or  threatened,  there  is  a  low 
grunt  of  the  same  nature  as  that  of  roaring,  but  not  so  loud.  Broken-wind  is 
usually  preceded  by  cough ;  the  cough  becomes  chronic,  leads  on  to  thick-wind, 
and  then  there  is  but  a  step  to  broken- wind.  It  is  the  consequence  of  the 
cough  which  accompanies  catarrh  and  bronchitis  oftener  than  that  attending  or 
following  pneumonia;  and  of  inflammation,  and,  probably,  thickening  of  the 
membrane  of  the  bronchin,  rather  than  of  congestion  of  the  air-cells. 

Laennec,  whoee  illustrations  of  the  diseases  of  the  chest  are  invaluable  to  the 
human  surgeon,  comes  to  our  assistance,  and,  while  describing  emphysema  of 
the  lungs  of  the  human  being,  gives  us  an  explication  of  broken-wind,  more 
aatisfactoiy  than  is  to  be  found  in  any  of  our  veterinary  writers.  Ho  attributes 
what  he  calls  dry  catarrh  *'  to  the  partial  obstruction  of  the  smaller  bronchial 
tubes,  by  the  swelling  of  their  inner  membrane.  The  muscles  of  inspiration  are 
numerous  and  powerful,  while  expiration  is  chiefly  left  to  the  elasticity  of  the 
parts :  then  it  may  happen  that  the  air  which,  during  inspiration,  had  overcome 
the  resistance  opposed  to  its  entrance  by  the  tumid  state  of  the  membrane, 
is  unable  to  force  its  way  through  the  same  obstacle  during  expiration,  and 
remains  imprisoned  in  the  ceUs,  as  it  were,  by  a  valve.  The  succeeding  inspi- 
rations introduce  a  fresh  supply  of  air,  and  gradually  dilate  the  cells  to  a 
greater  or  less  extent ;  and  if  the  obstruction  is  of  some  continuance,  the  dilated 
condition  of  the  ceUs  becomes  permanent/ 

Some  circumstances  attending  this  disease  may  now,  probably,  be  accounted 
for.  A  troublesome  cough,  and  sometimes  of  long  continuance,  is  the  foundation 
of  the  disease,  or  indicates  that  imtable  state  of  the  bronchial  membrane 
with  which  broken  wind  is  almost  necessarily  associated.  Horses  tliat  are 
greedy  feeders,  or  devour  large  quantities  of  slightly  nutritious  food,  or 
are  worked  witli  a  stomach  distended  by  this  food,  are  very  subject  to 
broken-wind.  More  depends  upon  the  management  of  the  food  and  exercise 
th%n  is  generally  supposed.  The  post-horse,  the  coach-horse,  and  the  racer, 
are  comparatively  seldom  broken-winded.  They  are  fed,  at  stated  periods,  on 
nutritious  food  that  lies  in  little  compass,  and  their  hours  of  feeding  and  of 
exertion  are  so  arranged  that  they  seldom  work  on  a  full  stomach.  The  agri- 
cultural horse  is  too  often  fed  on  the  very  refuse  of  the  farm,  and  his  houn  of 
feeding,  and  his  hours  of  work,  are  frequently  irregular ;  and  the  carriage- 
horse,  although  fed  on  more  nutritious  food,  is  often  summoned  to  work,  by  his 
capricious  master,  the  moment  his  meal  is  devoured. 

A  rapid  gallop  on  a  full  stomach  has  often  produced  broken-wind.  T^lien  the 
exertion  has  been  considerable  and  long  continued,  we  can  easily  conceive  a  rup- 
ture of  the  iur-cells  of  the  soundest  lungs ;  but  we  are  inclined  to  believe,  that,  were 
the  history  of  these  cases  known,  there  would  be  found  to  have  been  a  gradual 
preparation  for  this  result.  There  would  have  been  chronic  cough,  or  more  than 
usually  disturbed  respiration  after  exercise,  and  then  it  required  little  more 
to  perfect  the  mischief.     Galloping  after  drinking  has  been  censured  as  a  cause 
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of  broken-wiad,  yet  we  cannot  think  that  it  is  half  so  dangerous  as  galloping 
with  a  stomach  distended  by  solid  food.  It  is  said  that  broken-winded  horses 
are  foul  feeders,  because  they  deyour  almost  eyerything  that  comes  in  their 
way,  and  thus  impede  the  play  of  the  lungs ;  but  there  is  so  much  sympathy 
between  the  respiratory  and  digestive  systems,  that  one  cannot  be  mu<^ 
deranged  without  the  other  eyidently  sufifering.  Flatnlenee,  and  a  depraved 
appetite,  may  be  the  consequence  as  well  as  the  cause  of  broken-wind ;  and 
there  is  no  pathological  fact  of  more  frequent  occurrence  than  jthe  co*ezistenee 
of  indigestion  and  flatulence  with  broken  wind.  Flatulence  seems  so  invariable 
a  concomitant  of  broken-wind,  that  the  old  fiirriers  used  to  think  the  air  found 
its  way  finom  the  lungs  to  the  abdomen  in  some  inexplicable  manner;  and 
hence  their  ^  holes  to  let  out  broken  wind."  They  used  literally  to  make  a 
hole  near  to  or  above  the  fundament  in  order  to  give  vent  to  the  imprisoned 
wind.  The  sphincter  muscle  was  generally  divided ;  and  although  the  trump- 
ing ceased,  there  was  a  constant,  although  sil^it,  emission  of  fostid  gas,  that 
made  the  remedy  worse  than  the  disease. 

The  narrow-chested  horse  is  more  subject  to  broken-wind  than  the  broader 
and  deeper  chested  one,  for  there  la  not  so  much  room  for  the  lungs  to  expand 
when  rapid  progression  requires  the  f uU  dischaige  of  their  function. 

Is  broken- wind  hereditary  ?  We  believe  so.  It  may  be  referred  to  heredi- 
tary conformation— to  a  narrower  chest,  and  more  fragile  membrane*-and 
predisposition  to  take  on  those  inflammatory  diseases  which  end  in  broken- 
wind  ;  and  the  circular  chest,  which  cannot  enlaige  its  capacity  when  exertion 
requires  it,  must  render  both  thick  and  broken  wind  of  more  probable  oc- 
currence. 

Is  there  any  cure  for  broken-wind  1  None !  No  medical  skill  can  repair 
the  broken-down  structure  of  the  longs. 

If,  however,  we  cannot  cure,  we  may  in  some  degree  palliate  broken- wind ; 
and,  first  of  all,  we  must  attend  carefully  to  the  feeding.  The  food  should 
lie  in  little  compass, — aplenty  of  oats  and  little  hay,  but  no  chaff.  Chafi^is  par- 
ticularly objectionable,  from  the  rapidity  with  which  it  is  devoured,  and  the 
stomach  distended.  Water  should  be  given  in  moderate  quantities,  but  the 
horse  should  not  be  suffered  to  drink  as  much  as  he  likes  until  the  day's  work 
is  over.  Green  meat  will  always  be  serviceable.  Carrots  are  particularly 
useful.  They-  are  readily  digested,  and  appear  to  have  a  peculiarly  beneficial 
eflect  on  the  respiratory  system. 

It  is  from  the  want  of  proper  attention  to  the  feeding  that  many  horses 
become  broken-winded,  even  in  the  straw-yard.  There  is  little  nutriment  in  the 
provender  which  they  find  there ;  and  in  order  to  obtain  enough  for  the  support 
of  life,  they  are  compelled  to  keep  the  stomach  constantly  full,  and  pressing 
upon  the  lungs.  It  has  been  the  same  when  they  have  been  turned  out  in 
coarse  and  innutritive  pasturage.  The  stomach  was  perpetually  goiged,  and 
the  habitual  pressure  on  the  lungs  cramped  and  confined  their  action,  and  inevi- 
tably ruptured  the  cells  when  the  horse  gambolled  with  his  companions,  or  was 
wantonly  driven  about. 

Next  in  importance  stands  exercise.  The  pursive  or  broken-winded  horse 
should  not  stand  idle  in  the  stable  a  single  day.  It  is  almost  incredible 
how  much  may  be  done  by  attention  to  food  and  exercise.  The  broken- 
winded  horse  may  thus  be  rendered  comfortable  to  himself,  and  no  great 
nuisance  to  his  owner ; — ^but  inattention  to  feeding,  or  one  hard  Journey — ^the 
animal  tmprepared,  and  the  stomach  full, — may  bring  on  inflammation,  con- 
gestion, and  death.  Occasional  physic,  or  alterative  medicine,  wiU  often  give 
considerable  relief. 

Thick-wind  and  broken- wind  exist  in  various  degrees,  and  many  shAdes  of 
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difference.  Dealen  and  honemen  generally  have  characterised  them  by  names 
that  can  boast  no  elegance,  but  are  considerably  expressive  of  the  state  of  the 
animal.  Onr  readers  should  not  be  ignorant  of  them.  Some  horses  make  a 
shnll  noise  when  in  qoick  action — ^they  are  said  to  be  Pipers.  This  is  a  species 
of  Roaring,  There  is  nsnally  a  ring  of  ooagnlated  matter  round  the  inside 
of  the  windpipe,  by  which  the  cavity  is  materially  diminished,  and  the  sound 
produced  in  quick  breathing  must  evidently  be  shriller.  Sometimes  the 
piping  k  produced  by  a  contraction  of  the  small  passages  of  the  lungs. 

The  Wheezer  utters  a  sound  not  unlike  that  of  an  asthmatic  person  when 
a  little  hurried.  This  is  a  kind  of  thick- wind,  and  is  caused  by  the  lodgment 
of  some  mucous  fluid  in  the  small  passages  of  the  lungs.  It  frequently  accom- 
panies bronchitis.  Wheezing  can  be  heard  at  all  times,  even  when  the  horse  is 
at  rest  in  the  stable;  roaring  is  conj5ned  to  the  increased  breathing  of  consi- 
derable exertion. 

The  Whistler  utters  a  shriller  sound  than  the  wheezer,  but  only  when  in 
exercise,  and  that  of  some  continuance.  A  sudden  motion  will  not  always 
produce  it.  It  seems  to  be  referable  to  some  contraction  in  the  whidpipe 
or  the  larynx.  The  sound  is  a  great  nuisance  to  the  rider,  and  the  whistler 
very  speedily  becomes  distressed.  A  sharp  gallop  up-hill  will  speedily  detect 
the  ailment. 

When  the  obstruction  seems  to  be  principally  in  the  nose,  the  horse  loudly 
puiis  and  blows,  and  the  nostrils  are  dilated  to  the  utmost,  while  the  flanks  are 
comparatively  quiet.  This  animal  ia  said  to  be  a  Hior-blower.  With  all 
his  apparent  distress,  he  often  possesses  great  speed  and  endurance.  The  sound 
is  unpleasant,  but  the  lungs  may  be  perfectly  sound. 

Every  horse  violently  exercised  on  a  full  stomach,  or  when  overloaded  with  fat, 
will  grunt  almost  like  a  hog.  The  pressure  of  the  stomach  on  the  lungs,  or  that 
of  the  fat  accumulated  around  the  heart,  will  so  much  impede  the  breath- 
ing, that  the  act  of  forcible  expiration  will  be  accompanied  by  this  kind  of 
sound :  but  there  are  some  horses  who  will  at  all  times  emit  it,  if  suddenly 
touched  with  the  whip  or  spur.  They  are  called  Grvnters,  and  should  be 
avoided.  There  is  some  altered  structure  of  the  lungs,  which  prevents  them 
from  suddenly  accommodating  themselves  to  an  unexpected  demand  for  exer- 
tion. It  is  the  consequence  of  previous  disease,  and  is  frequently  followed  by 
thick  or  broken  wind,  or  roaring. 

PHTHISIS  PULMONALIS,  OR  CONSUMPTION. 

When  describing  the  accompaniments  and  consequences  of  inflammation  of 
the  lungs  in  the  horse,  mention  was  made  of  this  fatal  complaint.  It  is  usually 
connected  with  or  the  consequence  of  pneumonia  or  pleurisy,  and  especially  in 
horses  of  a  peculiar  formation  or  temperament. 

If  a  narrow-chested,  flat-sided  horse  is  attacked  by  inflammation  of  the 
lungs,  or  severe  catarrhal  fever,  experience  tells  us  that  we  shall  have  more 
difficulty  in  subduing  the  disease  in  him,  than  in  one  deeper  in  the  girth  or 
rounder  in  the  chest.  The  lungs,  deficient  in  bulk  according  to  the  dimi- 
nished contents  of  the  chest,  have  been  overworked  in  supplying  the  quantity 
of  arterial  blood  expended  in  the  various  purposes  of  life,  and  particularly  that 
which  has  been  required  under  unusual  and  violent  exertion.  Inflammation  of 
the  lungs  has  consequently  ensued,  and  that  inflammatory  action  has  acquired 
an  intense  character,  under  circumstances  by  which  another  horse  would  be 
scarcely  afiected. 

When  this  disease  has  been  properly  treated,  and  apparently  subdued,  this 
horse  cannot  be  quickly  and  summarily  dismissed  to  his  work.  He  is  sadly 
emadatcd^-^he  long  continues  so^-bis  coat  »tares-*-his  skin  clings  to  lus  ribs—* 
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his  belly  is  taoked  up,  notwithstanding  that  he  may  have  plenty  of  maahci^ 
and  carrots,  and  green  meat,  and  medicine — ^his  former  gaiety  and  spirit  do 
not  retnm,  or  if  he  is  willing  to  work  he  is  easily  tired,  sweating  on  the  least 
exertion,  luid  the  sweat  most  profuse  about  the  chest  and  sides — his  appetite 
is  not  restored,  or,  perhaps,  never  has  been  good,  and  the  slightest  exertion 
puts  him  completely  ofif  his  feed. 

We  observe  him  more  attentively,  and,  even  as  he  stands  quiet  in  his  stall, 
the  flanks'  heave  a  little  more  laboriously  than  they  should  do,  and  that  heav- 
ing is  piunfully  quickened  when  sadden  exertion  is  required.  He  coughs 
sorely,  and  discharges  from  the  nose  a  mucus  tinged  with  blood,  or  a  fluid 
decidedly  purulent — ^the  breath  becomes  ofiensive*-the  pulse  is  always  above  40, 
and  strangely  increased  by  the  slightest  exertion. 

When  many  of  these  symptoms  are  developed,  the  animal  will  exhibit  consider- 
able pain  on  being  gently  stmck  on  some  part  of  the  chest ;  the  cough  then  be- 
comes more  frequent  and  painful ;  the  discharge  from  the  nose  more  abundant 
and  foetid^  and  the  emaciation  and  consequent  debility  more  rapid,  until  death 
closes  the  scene. 

The  lesions  that  are  presented  after  death  are  very  uncertain.  Generally 
there  are  tubercles ;  sometimes  very  minute,  at  other  times  large  in  size.  They 
are  in  difierent  states  of  softening,  and  some  of  them  have  burst  into  the  bron- 
chial passages,  and  exhibit  abscesses  of  enormous  bulk.  Other  portions  of  the 
lungs  are  shrunk,  flaccid,  indurated  or  hepatized,  and  of  a  pale  or  red-brown 
colour;  and  there  are  occasional  adhesions  between  the  lungs  and  the  sides  of 
the  chest. 

Is  this  an  hereditary  disease?  There  is  some  difficulty  in  deciding  the 
point.  It  has  been  scarcely  mooted  among  horsemen.  One  thing  only  is 
known,  that  the  side  has  been  flat,  and  the  belly  tucked  up,  and  the  animal  has 
had  much  more  ardour  and  willingness  than  physical  strength.  These  con- 
formations, and  this  disposition,  we  know  to  be  hereditary,  and  thus  £Eur  phthisis 
may  be  said  to  be  so  too.  Low  and  damp  situations,  or  a  variable  and  ungenial 
climate,  may  render  horses  peculiarly  susceptible  of  chest  aflections.  All  the 
absurd,  or  cruel,  or  accidental  causes  of  pneumonia  lay  the  foundation  for 
phthisis ;  and,  particularly,  those  causes  which  tend  to  debilitate  the  frame 
generally,  render  the  horse  more  liable  to  chest  afiections,  and  less  able  to  ward 
off  their  fatal  consequences.  The  most  numerous  instances  of  phthisis  occur 
in  those  poor  persecuted  animals  that  are  worn  out  before  their  time,  and  they 
are  frequent  enough  among  cavalry  horses  after  the  deprivations  and  &tigues  of 
a  long  campaign. 

What  is  the  medical  treatment  of  confirmed  phthisis  ?  The  practitioner 
must  be  guided  by  circumstances.  If  the  horse  is  not  very  bad,  and  it  is  the 
spring  of  the  year,  a  run  at  grass  may  be  tried.  It  will  generally  seem  to 
renovate  the  animal,  but  the  apparent  amelioration  is  too  often  treacherous.  It 
should  always  be  tried,  for  it  is  the  best  foundation  for  other  treatment.  The 
summer,  however,  having  set  in,  the  medicinal  effect  of  the  grass  ceases,  and 
the  flies  tease  and  irritate  the  animal. 

The  medical  treatment,  if  any  is  tried,  will  depend  on  two  simple  and  un- 
erring guides,  the  pulse  and  the  membrane  of  the  nose.  If  the  first  is  quick 
and  hard,  and  the  second  streaked  with  red,  venesection  should  be  resorted  to. 
Small  bleedings  of  one  or  two  quarts,  omitted  when  the  pulse  is  quieted  and 
the  nostril  is  pale,  may  be  effeced.  Counter-irrUants  will  rarely  do  harm. 
They  should  be  applied  in  the  form  of  blisters,  extending  over  the  sides,  and 
thus  brought  as  near  as  possible  to  the  affected  part.  Sedative  medicines  should 
be  perseveringly  administered ;  and  here,  as  in  acute  inflammation,  the  chief 
dependence  will  be  placed  on  digitalis.    It  should  be  given  in  small  dosee  until 
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a  slightly  intermittent  pulfle  is  produced,  and  that  stale  of  the  oonstiintion  should 
be  maintained  by  a  continued  exhibition  of  the  medicine.  Nitre  may  be  added 
as  a  diuretic,  and  pulvis  arUknonktlis  as  a  diaphoretic. 

Any  tonics  here  ?  Yes,  the  tonic  e£fect  of.  mild  and  nutritious  food — green 
meat  of  almost  every  kind,  carrots  particularly,  mashes,  and  now  and  then  a  malt 
mash.  Nothing  further  than  this?  We  may  try,  but  very  cautiously,  those 
tonics  which  stimulate  the  digestive  system,  yet  comparatively  little  affect  the 
circulatory  one.  Small  doses  of  camomile  and  gentian  may  be  given,  but  carefully 
watched  and  omitted  if  the  flanks  should  heave  more,  or  the  cough  be  aggravated. 

The  treatment  of  phtlusis  is  a  most  unsatis&ctoiy  subject  of  consideration  as 
it  regards  the  practice  of  the  veterinarian.  If,  after  the  human  being  has  been 
subjected  to  medical  treatment  for  a  long  course  of  time  and  at  very  considerable 
expense,  he  so  far  recovers  that  life  is  rendered  tolerably  comfortable  to  him, 
he  and  his  connexions  are  thankful  and  satisfied,  and  he  will  submit  to  many  a 
privation  in  order  to  ward  off*  the  return  of  a  disease,  to  which  he  is  conscious  there 
will  ever  be  a  strong  predisposition :  but  the  case  is  different  with  the  horse ;  and 
this,  the  scope  and  bound  of  the  human  practitioner's  hope,  is  worthless  to  the 
veterinarian.  His  patient  must  not  only  live,  but  must  be  sound  again.  Every 
enei^gy,  every  capability  must  be  restored.  Can  we  cause  the  tubercles  of  the 
lungs  to  be  absorbed  ?  Can  we  disperse  or  dispel  the  hepatization  ?  Can  we 
remodel  the  disoiganised  structure  of  the  lungs?  Our  consideration,  then,  will 
be  chiefly  directed  to  the  detection  of  the  disease  in  its  earliest  state,  and  the 
allaying  of  the  irritation  which  causes  or  accompanies  the  growth  of  the 
tubercles.  This  must  be  the  scope  and  bound  of  the  veterinarian's  practice- 
always  remembering  that  the  owner  should  be  forewarned  of  the  general  hope- 
lessness of  the  case,  and  that  the  continuance  of  his  efforts  should  be  regulated 
by  the  wish  of  the  proprietor  and  the  value  of  the  patient. 

PLEURISY. 

The  investing  membrane  of  the  lungs,  and  of  the  thoracic  cavity,  namely, 
the  pleura,  now  demands  consideration.  We  are  indebted  to  Mr.  John  Field, 
one  of  the  noblest  ornaments  of  the  veterinary  profession — ^but  cut  off  in  the 
prime  of  his  days — for  the  greater  part  of  our  knowledge  of  this  disease,  and 
for  the  power  of  distinguishing  between  it  and  pneumonia,  as  readily  and  as 
surely  as  we  do  between  pneumonia  and  bronchitis  and  epidemic  catarrh. 

The  prevailing  causes  of  pleurisy  are  the  same  as  those  which  produce  pneu- 
monia— exposure  to  wet  and  cold,  sudden  alternations  of  temperature,  partial 
exposure  to  cold,  riding  against  a  keen  wind,  immersion  as  high  as  the  chest  in 
cold  water,  drinking  cold  water,  and  extra  work  of  the  respiratory  machine. 
To  these  may  be  added,  wounds  penetrating  into  the  thorax  and  lacerating  the 
pleura,  fracture  of  the  ribs,  or  violent  contusions  on  the  side,  tlie  inflammation 
produced  by  which  is  propagated  through  the  parietes  of  the  chest. 

It  is  sometimes  confined  to  one  side,  or  to  one  of  the  pleurss  on  either 
side,  or  even  to  patches  on  that  pleura,  whether  pulmonary  or  costal.  The 
inflammation  of  the  lungs  which  occasionally  accompanies  rabies  is  characterised 
by  a  singular  patchy  appearance.  That  produced  on  the  costal  pleura,  arising 
from  violence  or  other  causes,  rarely  reaches  the  pulmonary  covering ;  and  that 
which  is  communicated  to  the  tunic  of  the  lungs,  by  means  of  the  intensity  of 
the  action  within,  does  not  often  involve  the  costal  pleura.  In  some  cases, 
however,  it  affects  both  pleurss  and  both  sides,  and  spreads  rapidly  from  one  to 
the  other. 

The  first  symptom  is  rigor^  followed  by  increased  heat  and  partial  sweats, 
to  these  succeed  loss  of  appetite  and  spirits,  and  a  low  and  painftil  cough. 
The  inspiration  is  a  short,  sudden  effort,  and  broken  off  before  it  is  fully 
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accomplished,  indkftdng  the  pain  felt  from  the  distention  of  the  imtable, 
because  inflamed,  membrane.  This  i^mptom  is  exceedingly  chancteiisiie.  In 
the  human  being  it  is  well  expressed  by  the  term  ^Htoh^  and  an  exceedingly 
painful  feeling  it  is.  The  expiration  is  retarded^  as  much  as  possible,  by  the 
use  of  all  the  auxiliary  masdes  which  the  animal  can  press  into  the  serrioe ; 
but  it  at  length  fimshea  abruptly  in  a  kind  of  spasm.  This  peonliarity  of 
breathing,  once  carefully  observed,  cannot  be  foigotten.  The  next  character  is 
found  in  the  tenderness  of  the  sides  when  the  costal  pleura  is  afibcted.  This 
tenderness  often  exists  to  a  degree  scarcely  credible.  If  the  side  is  pressed  upon, 
the  horse  will  recede  with  a  low  painful  grunt ;  he  will  tremble,  and  try  to  get 
out  of  the  way  before  the  hand  touches  him  again.  Then  comes  another  indi- 
cation, both  of  pun  land  the  region  of  that  pain, — the  intercostal  mnsdes^ 
affected  by  the  contiguous  pleura,  and  in  their  turn  affecting  the  panniculus 
camosus,  or  subcutaneous  muscular  expansion  without— there  are  twitchings 
of  the  skin  on  the  side — corrugations— wares  creeping  over  the  integument. 
This  is  never  seen  in  pneumonia.  There  is,  however,  as  we  may  expeet,the  same 
disinclination  to  move,  for  every  motion  must  give  Intense  pain. 

The  pulse  should  be  anxiously  studied.  It  presents  a  decided  difference  of 
character  from  that  of  pneumonia.  It  ib  increased  in  rapidity,  but  instead  of 
being  oppressed  and  sometimes  almost  unappredable,  as  in  pneumonia,  it  is 
round,  full,  and  strong.  Even  at  the  last,  when  the  strength  of  the  constltu- 
tion  begins  to  yield,  the  pulse  is  wiry,  although  small. 

The  extremities  are  never  deathy  cold  ;  they  may  be  cool,  they  are  oftener 
variable,  and  they  sometimes  present  increased  heat.  The  body  is  far  more 
liable  to  variations  of  temperature ;  and  the  cold  and  the  hot  fit  more  frequently 
succeed  each  other.  The  mouth  is  not  so  hot  as  in  pneumonia,  and  the  breath 
is  rarely  above  its  usual  temperature. 

A  difference  of  character  in  the  two  diseases  is  here  particularly  evident  on 
the  membrane  of  the  nose.    Neither  the  crimson  nor  the  purple  injection  of  . 
pneumonia  is  seen  on  the  lining  of  the  nose,  but  a  somewhat  darker,  dingier  hue. 

Both  the  pneumonic  and  pleuritic  horse  will  look  at  his  flanks,  thus  pointing 
out  the  seat  of  disease  and  pain ;  but  the  horse  with  pneumonia  will  turn  himself 
more  slowly  round,  and  long  and  steadfastly  gase  at  his  side,  while  the  action  of 
the  horse  with  pleurisy  is  more  sudden,  agitated,  spasmodic.  The  countenance 
of  the  one  is  that  of  settled  distress;  the  other  brightens  up  oecasionaUy. 
The  pang  is  severe,  but  it  is  transient,  and  there  are  intervals  of  relief.  While 
neither  will  lie  down  or  willingly  move,  and  the  pneumonic  horse  stands  fixed 
as  a  statue,  the  pleuritic  one  shrinks,  and  crouches  almost  to  iaUing.  If  he 
lies  down,  it  is  on  the  affected  side,  when  the  disease  is  confined  to  one  side 
only.  The  head  of  the  horse,  with  inflammation  of  the  substance  of  the  lungs, 
hangs  heavily ;  that  of  the  other  is  protruded. 

We  here  derive  most  important  assistance  firom  AtiscuUoHon.  In  a  ease 
of  pleurisy  we  have  no  crepitating,  cracklmg  sound,  referable  to  the  infiltration 
of  the  blood  through  the  gossamer  membrane  of  the  air-cells ;  we  have  not 
even  a  louder  and  distincter  murmur.  Perhaps  there  is  no  variation  from  the 
sound  of  health,  or,  if  there  is  any  difference,  the  murmur  is  fainter ;  for  the 
pleural  membrane  is  thickened,  and  its  elasticity  is  impaired,  and  the  sound  is 
not  so  readily  transmitted.  There  is  sometimes  a  slight  rubbing  sound,  and 
especially  towards  the  superior  region  of  the  chest,  as  if  there  was  friction 
between  the  thickened  and  indurated  membranes. 

To  this  may  be  added  the  different  character  of  the  cough,  sore  and  painful 
enough  in  both,  but  in  pneumonia  generally  hard,  and  full,  and  frequent.  In 
pleurisy  it  is  not  so  frequent,  but  famt,  suppressed,  cut  short,  and  rarely  attended 
by  dischaige  from  the  nose. 
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These  are  soffident  guides  in  the  early  stage  of  the  disease,  when  it  is  most 
of  all  of  impoitanoe  to  distinguish  the  one  from  the  other. 

If  after  a  few  days  the  hreathing  becomes  a  little  more  natural,  the  inspira- 
tion lengthened  and  regular,  and  the  expiration,  although  still  prolonged,  is 
suffered  to  be  completed — if  the  twitehings  are  less  evident  and  less  frequent — 
if  the  cough  can  be  fully  expressed — if  the  pulse  softens,  although  it  may  not 
diminish  in  fifequenoy,  and  if  the  animal  begins  to  lie  down,  or  walks  about  of 
his  own  accord,  there  ia  hope  of  reooveiy.  But  if  the  pulse  quickens,  and, 
although  smaller,  yet  poasesses  the  wiry  character  of  inflammation — ^if  the 
gase  at  the  flanks,  previously  by  starts,  becomes  fixed  aa  well  as  anxious, 
and  the  difficulty  of  breathing  continues  (the  difficulty  of  accompiUhing  it, 
although  the  efforts  are  oftener  repeated) — if  patches  of  sweat  break  out,  and 
the  animal  gets  restless — ^paws— shifts  lus  posture  every  minute — is  unable  longer 
to  stand  yet  hesitates  whether  he  shall  lie  down— determines  on  it  again  and  again, 
but  fears,  and  at  length  drops,  rather  than  lies  gently  down,  a  fiital  termination 
is  at  hand.  For  some  time  before  Ids  death,  the  effusicm  and  its  extent  will  be 
evident  enough.  He  not  only  walks  unwillingly,  but  on  the  sUghtest  exercise 
his  ^'ulse  is  strangely  accelerated ;  the  feeling  of  suffocation  comes  over  him,  and 
he  stops  aU  of  a  sudden,  and  looks  wildly  about  and  trembles ;  but  he  quickly 
recovers  himself  and  proceeds.  There  is  also,  when  the  effusion  is  confirmed, 
osdema  of  some  external  part,  and  that  occasionally  to  a  very  great  extent. 
This  is  oftenest  observed  in  the  abdomen,  the  chest,  and  the  point  of  the  breast. 

The  immediate  cause  of  death  is  effusion  in  the  chest,  compressing  the  lungs 
on  every  side,  rendering  expiration  difficult  and  at  length  impossible,  and 
destroying  the  animal  by  suffocation.  The  very  commencement  of  effusion 
may  be  detected  by  auscultation.  There  will  be  the  cessation  of  the  respira- 
tory murmur  at  the  sternum,  and  the  increased  grating — ^not  the  crepitating, 
crackling  noise  as  when  congestion  is  going  on — not  the  feebler  murmur  as 
congestion  advances;  but  the  absence  of  it,  beginning  from  the  bottom  of  the  chest. 

It  is  painfully  interesting  to  watch  the  progress  of  the  effusion-— how  the 
stillness  creeps  up,  and  the  murmur  gets  louder  above,  and  the  grating  sound 
louder  too,  until  at  length  there  jb  no  longer  room  for  ihe  lungs  to  play,  and 
snffiocation  ensues. 

The  fluid  contained  in  the  chest  varies  in  quantity  as  well  as  appearance  and 
consistence.  Many  gallons  have  been  found  in  the  two  sacs,  pale,  or  yellow,  or 
bloody,  or  often  difiering  in  the  two  sides  of  the  thorax ;  occasionally  a  thick 
adventitious  coat  covering  the  costal  or  the  pulmonary  pleura — rarely  much 
adhesion,  but  the  lungs  purple-coloured,  flaccid,  compressed,  not  one-fourth 
of  their  usnal  size,  immersed  in  the  fluid,  and  rendered  incapable  of  expanding 
by  its  pressure. 

Here,  as  in  pneumonia,  the  bleeding  should  be  prompt  and  copious. 
Next,  and  of  great  importance,  aperient  medicine  should  be  administered 
^-that,  the  effect  of  which  is  so  desirable,  but  which  we  do  not  dare  to 
give  when  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  respiratory  passages  is  the  seat  of 
disease.  Here  we  have  to  do  with  a  serous  membrane,  and  there  is  less  sym- 
pathy with  the  mucous  membranes  of  either  cavity.  Small  doses  of  aloes 
should  be  given  with  the  usual  fever  medicine,  and  repeated  morning  and  night 
until  the  dung  becomes  pultaceous,  when  it  will  always  be  prudent  to  stop. 
The  sedative  medicine  is  that  which  has  been  recommended  in  pneumonia,  and 
in  the  same  doses.  Next  should  follow  a  bliHer  on  the  chests  and  ndes.  It  is 
fiur  preferable  to  setons,  for  it  can  be  brought  almost  into  contact  with  the 
inflsmed  surface,  and  extended  over  the  whole  of  that  surfiice.  An  airy,  but 
a  comfortable  box,  is  likewise  even  more  necessary  than  in  pneumonia,  and  the 
practice  of  exposure,  uncovered,  to  the  cold  even  more  absurd  and  destructive. 
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The  blood,  repelled  from  the  skin  by  the  contractile,  depressing  inflnence  of 
the  cold,  would  rush  with  fatal  impetus  to  the  neighbouring  membrane,  to 
which  it  was  before  dangerously  determined.  Warm  and  comfortable  clothing 
cannot  be  dispensed  with  in  pleurisy. 

The  sedatiye  medicines,  however,  should  be  omitted  much  sooner  than  in 
pneumonia,  and  succeeded  by  diuretics.  The  common  turpentine  is  as  good  as 
any,  made  into  a  ball  with  linseed  meal,  and  given  in  doses  of  two  or  three 
drachms  twice  in  the  day.  If  the  constitution  is  much  impaired,  tonics  may 
be  cautiously  given,  as  soon  as  the  violence  of  the  disease  is  abated.  The 
spirit  of  nitrous  ether  is  a  mild  stimulant  and  a  diuretic.  Small  quantities  of 
gentian  and  ginger  may  be  added,  but  the  turpentine  must  not  be  omitted. 

By  auscultation  and  other  modes  of  examination,  the  existence  of  effusion  in 
the  chest  is  perhaps  ascertained,  and,  possibly,  it  is  increasing.  Is  there  any 
mechanical  way  of  getting  rid  of  it  ?  There  is  one  to  which  recourse  should 
be  had  as  soon  as  it  is  evident  that  there  is  considerable  fluid  in  the  chest.  The 
operation  of  ParacerUesUy  or  tapping,  should  be  performed ;  it  is  a  very  simple 
one.  The  side-line  may  be  had  recourse  to,  or  the  twitch  alone  may  be  used. 
One  of  the  horse's  legs  being  held  up,  and,  counting  back  from  the  sternum  to 
between  the  seventh  and  eighth  ribs,  the  surgeon  should  pass  a  moderete-sixed 
trochar  into  the  chest  immediately  above  the  cartilages.  He  will  not  have 
selected  the  most  dependent  situation,  but  as  near  it  as  he  could  with  safety 
select;  for  there  would  not  have  been  room  between  the  cartilages  if  the 
puncture  had  been  lower  ;  and  these  would  have  been  injured  in  the  forcing^ 
of  the  instrument  between  them^  or,  what  is  worse,  there  would  have  been 
great  hazard  of  wounding  the  pericardium,  for  the  apex  of  the  heart  rests  on 
the  sternum.  Through  this  aperture,  close  to  the  cartilages,  tlie  far  greater 
part  of  the  fluid  may  be  evacuated.  The  operator  will  now  withdraw  the 
stiletto,  and  let  the  fluid  run  through  the  canula.  He  will  not  trouble  him- 
self afterwards  about  the  wound ;  it  will  heal  readily  enough ;  perhaps  too 
quickly,  for,  could  it  be  kept  open  a  few  days,  it  might  act  as  a  very  useful 
drain.  It  should  be  attempted  early.  Recourse  should  be  hod  to  the  operation 
as  soon  as  it  is  ascertained  that  there  is  considerable  fluid  in  the  chest,  for  the 
animal  will  at  least  be  relieved  for  a  while,  and  some  time  will  have  been  given 
for  repose  to  the  overlaboured  lungs,  and  for  the  system  generally  to  be 
recruited.  The  fluid  will  be  evacuated  before  the  lungs  are  too  much  debi- 
litated by  laborious  action  against  the  pressure  of  the  water,  and  a  state  of 
collapse  brought  on,  from  which  they  will  be  incapable  of  recovering.  They 
only  who  have  seen  the  collapsed  and  condensed  state  of  the  lung  that  had 
been  long  compressed  by  the  fluid,  can  conceive  of  the  extent  to  which  this  is 
carried.  It  should  be  added  —  a  fiust  important  and  alarming  —  that  the 
records  of  veterinary  surgery  contain  very  few  cases  of  permanently  successful 
performance  of  the  operation.  This  should  not  discourage  the  practitioner 
from  attempting  it,  but  should  induce  him  to  consider  whether  he  may  not 
perform  it  under  happier  auspices,  before  the  lungs  and  the  serous  membrane 
which  lines  the  cavity  Iiave  been  too  much  disorganised,  and  the  constitution  itself 
sadly  debilitated.  There  could  not  be  any  welUfbunded  objection  to  an  earlier 
resort  to  paracentesis,  and  he  must  be  a  bungler  indeed  who  wounded  any 
important  part. 

It  should  be  ascertained  by  auscultation  whether  there  is  fluid  in  both  cavi- 
ties. If  there  should  be,  and  in  considerable  quantity,  it  will  not  be  prudent 
to  operate  on  both  sides  at  onoo.  If  much  fluid  is  dischaiged,  there  will  be 
acceleration  and  difficulty  of  respiration  to  a  very  great  degi«e.  The  practi- 
tioner must  not  be  alarmed  at  this ;  it  will  pass  over,  and  on  the  next  day  he  may 
attack  the  other  side ;  or  open  both  at  once,  if  there  is  but  little  fluid  in  either. 
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Having  resorted  to  this  operation,  a  course  of  diuretics  with  tonics  should  be 
immediately  commenced,  and  the  absorbents  roused  to  action  before  the  cavity 
fills  again. 

There  is  in  pleurisy  a  far  greater  tendency  to  relapse  than  in  pneumonia. 
The  lungs  do  not  perfectly  recover  from  their  state  of  collapse,  nor  the  serous 
membrane  from  its  long  maceration  in  the  efiiised  fluid :  oedema,  cough,  disin- 
clination to  work,  incapability  of  rapid  progression,  colicky  pains — as  the  unob- 
servant practitioner  would  cidl  them — but  in  truth  pleuritic  stitches ;  these  are 
the  frequent  sequels  of  pleurisy.  This  will  afford  another  reason  why  the 
important  operation  of  paracentesis  should  not  be  deferred  too  long. 

There  is  much  greater  disposition  to  metastasis  than  in  pneumonia :  indeed  it 
is  easy  to  imagine  that  the  inflammation  of  a  mere  membrane  may  more  readily 
and  oftener  shift  than  that  of  the  substance  of  so  laige  a  idscus  as  the  lungs. 
The  inflammation  shifting  its  first  ground,  attacks  almost  every  part  indiscri- 
minately, and  appears  under  a  strangely  puzzling  variety  of  forms.  Dropsy  is 
the  most  frequent  change.  Effusion  in  the  abdomen  is  substituted  for  that  of 
the  chest,  or  rather  the  exhalent  or  absorbent  vessels  of  the  abdomen,  or  both 
of  them,  soon  sympathise  in  the  debility  of  those  of  the  thorax. 


CHAPTER  XIII. 
THE  ABDOMEN  AND  ITS  CONTENTS. 
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a  The  oesopha^is  or  gallet,  extrading  to  the  Btomach. 

b  The  entrance  of  the  gullet  into  the  itomach.     Tlie  circulw  l»y«n  of  the  muicles  are 
very  thick  and  strong,  and  which,  hy  their  contract  ons,  help  to  render  it  difficult  foi 
the  food  to  he  returned  or  vomited. 
0  The  portion  of  the  itomach  which  is  covered  hy  cuticle,  or  insensible  skin, 
d  d  The  margin,  which  sepaiates  the  cnticular  from  the  villous  portion. 
€  €  The  mucous,  or  viUous  (velvet)  portion  of  the  stomach,  in  which  the  food  b  prindpftllj 
digested. 
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/  Tho  communicaUon  between  the  itomidi  rad  the  first  intostinc. 

g  The  common  orifice  through  which  the  bile  aod  the  secretion  from  the  pancrets  put  into 

the  first  intestine.     The  two  pins  mark  the  two  tubes  here  united. 
h  A  smaller  orifice,  through  which  a  portion  of  the  secretion  of  the  pancreas  enters  the 

intestines. 

The  casophagus,  as  has  already  been  stated,  consists  of  a  muscular  mem- 
branous tube,  extending  from  the  posterior  part  of  the  mouth  down  the  left 
side  of  the  neck,  pursuing  its  course  through  the  chest,  penetrating  through 
the  crura  of  the  diaphragm,  and  reaching  to  and  terminating  in  the  stomach. 
It  does  not,  however,  enter  straight  into  the  stomach,  and  with  a  laige  open 
orifice ;  but  there  is  an  admirable  provision  made  to  prevent  the  regurgitation  of 
the  food  when  the  stomach  is  filled  and  the  horse  suddenly  called  upon  to  per- 
form unusually  hard  work.  The  oesophagus  enters  the  stomach  in  a  somewhat 
curved  direction — ^it  runs  obliquely  through  the  muscular  and  cuticular  coats  for 
some  distance*  and  then  its  fibres  arrange  themselves  around  the  opening  into  the 
stomaclu  Close  observation  has  shown,  that  they  form  themselves  into  seg- 
ments of  circles,  interlacing  each  other,  and  by  their  contraction  plainly  and 
forcibly  closLng  the  opening,  so  that  the  reguigitation  of  the  food  is  aJmoet 
impossible. 

The  following  is  a  simple  but  accurate  delineation  of  tho  structure  of  the 

termination  of  the  oesophagus,  and 
the  manner  in  which  it  encircles 
the  orifice  of  the  stomach.  We 
are  indebted  to  Mr.  Ferguson,  of 
Dublin,  for  this  interesting  dis- 
covery. 

A  microscope  of  very  feeble 
power  will  beautifully  show  this 
singular  constniction.  It  is  not 
precisely  either  a  sphincter  muscle 
or  a  valve,  but  it  is  a  strong  and 
almost  insuperable  obstacle  to  the 
regurgitation  of  the  food.  The 
left  side  of  the  stomach  is  in  con- 
tact with  the  diaphragm.  It  is 
pressed  upon  by  every  motion  of  the  diaphragm,  and  hence  the  reason  why  the 
Stomach  is  so  small  compared  with  the  size  of  the  animal.  It  is  indeed 
strangely  small,  in  order  that  it  might  not  press  too  hardly  upon  the  diaphragm, 
or  painfully  interfere  with  the  process  of  respiration,  when  the  utmost  ener- 
gies of  the  horse  are  occasionally  taxed  immediately  after  he  has  been  fed. 

At  the  lower  or  pyloric  orifice,  the  muscles  are  also  increased  in  number  and 
in  size.  These  are  arranged  in  the  same  manner,  with  sufficient  power  to 
resist  the  pressure  of  the  diaphragm,  and  retain  the  contents  of  the  stomach 
until  they  have  undergone  the  digestive  process. 

The  situation  of  the  stomach  will  at  once  explain  the  reason  why  a  horse  is 
so  much  distressed,  and  sometimes  irreparably  injured,  if  worked  hard  imme- 
diately after  a  full  meal.  The  stomach  must  be  displaced  and  driven  back  by 
every  contraction  of  the  diaphragm  or  act  of  inspiration  ;  and  in  proportion  to 
the  fulness  of  the  stomach  will  be  the  weight  to  be  overcome,  and  the  labour 
of  the  diaphragm,  and  the  exhaustion  of  the  animal.  If  the  stomach  is  much 
distended,  it  may  be  too  weighty  to  bo  forced  sufficiently  far  back  to  make  room 
for  the  quantity  of  air  which  the  animal  in  a  state  of  exertion  requires. 
Hence  the  frequency  and  labour  of  the  breathing,  and  the  quickness  with 
which  such  ^  horse  |s  bjiown,  or  possibly  destioyed.     Hence  also  the  folly  of 
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giving  too  full  a  meal,  or  too  much  vaier,  before  the  hone  starts  on  a  jomney 
or  fixr  the  chase ;  and,  in  like  manner,  the  abeardity  and  danger  of  that  unpar* 
donable  custom  of  some  grooms  to  gallop  the  horse  after  his  drink,  in  order  to 
warm  it  in  his  belly,  and  prevent  gripes. 

The  horse  was  destined  to  be  the  servant  of  man,  and  to  be  always  at  his 
call  whether  fasting  or  full :  it  wonld  seem,  therefore,  that,  to  lessen  much 
inoonTenienoe  or  danger,  a  smaller  stomach,  in  proportion  to  his  size,  is  given 
to  the  horse  than  to  almost  any  other  animal.  The  bnlk  of  the  horse,  and  the 
servicea  repaired  of  him,  demand  much  nutriment,  and  that  of  such  a  naturo 
as  to  occupy  a  veiy  considerable  epace ;  yet  his  stomach,  compared  with  his 
bulk,  is  not  half  so  large  as  that  of  the  human  being :  therefore,  although  he, 
like  every  other  animal,  feels  inconvenience  from  great  exertion  immediately 
alter  a  fall  meal,  he  suffers  not  so  much  as  other  quadrupeds,  for  his  stomach  is 
amall,  and  his  food  passes  rapidly  through  it,  and  descends  to  a  part  of  the 
intestines  distant  from  the  diaphragm,  and  where  the  existence  and  pressure  of 
the  food  cannot  cause  him  any  annoyance. 

The  stomach  has  four  coats.  The  outermost  is  the  lining  of  the  cavity  of 
the  belly,  and  the  common  covering  of  all  the  intestines — ^that  by  which  they 
are  confined  in  their  respective  situations,  and  from  which  a  fluid  is  secreted 
that  prevents  all  friction  between  them.  This  is  called  the  peritoneum — that 
which  stretches  round  the  inside  of  the  stomach. 

The  second  is  the  muscular  coat,  consisting  of  two  la3'ers  of  fibres,  one  running 
lengthways,  and  the  other  circularly,  and  by  means  of  which  a  constant  gentle 
motion  is  communicated  to  the  stomachy  mingling  the  food  more  intimately 
together,  and  preparing  it  for  digestion,  and  by  the  pressure  of  which  the  food 
when  properly  prepared  is  urged  on  into  the  intestines. 

The  third,  or  cutlcular  (jskin-like)  coat,  e,  covers  but  a  portion  of  the  inside  of 
the  stomach.  It  is  a  continuation  of  the  lining  of  the  gullet.  There  are  nume- 
rous glands  on  it,  which  secrete  a  mucous  fluid ;  and  it  is  probably  intended  to 
be  a  reservoir  in  which  a  portion  of  the  food  is  retained  for  a  while,  and  softened 
and  better  prepared  for  Uie  action  of  the  other  or  true  digestive  poi-tion  of  the 
stomach.  The  cuticular  coat  occupies  nearly  one-half  of  the  inside  of  the 
stomach. 

The  fourth  coat  is  the  mucous  or  villous  (velvet)  coat,  c,  where  the  work  of 
digestion  properly  commences.  The  mouths  of  numerous  little  vessels  open 
upon  it,  pouring  out  a  peculiar  fluid,  the  gastrio  (stomach)  juice,  which  mixes 
with  the  food  already  softened,  and  converts  it  into  a  fluid  called  chyme.  As 
this  is  formed,  it  passes  out  of  the  other  orifice  of  the  stomach,  the  pylorus 
(doorkeepen),^  and  enters  the  first  small  intestine;  the  harder  and  undissolved 
parts  being  turned  back  to  undergo  farther  action. 

Every  portion  of  the  muscular  coat  has  the  power  of  successively  contracting 
and  relaxing,  and  thus,  in  the  language  of  Dr.  Bostock,  "  the  successive  con- 
traction of  each  part  of  the  stomach,  by  producing  a  series  of  folds  and  wrinkles, 
serves  to  agitate  the  alimentary  mass,  and,  by  bringing  every  part  of  it  in  its 
turn  to  the  surfiu^,  to  expose  it  to  the  influence  of  the  gastric  juioe,  while  at  the 
same  time  the  whole  of  the  contents  are  gradually  propeUed  forwards,  from  the 
orifice  which  is  connected  with  the  ossophagus  to  that  by  which  they  aru 
discharged." 

The  oorebro-visceral  nerve  is  the  agent  in  producing  these  alternate  con- 
tractions and  relaxations.  It  is  the  motor  nerve  belonging  to  these  parts.  It 
has  to  keep  the  parietesof  the  stomacli  in  contact  with  the  food,  and  the  food  in 
contact  with  the  gastric  juice.  It  has  to  bring  the  diflerent  parts  of  the  food  in 
successive  contact  with  the  stomach,  and  to  propel  them  through  this  portion  of 
the  alimentary  canal  in  order  that  they  may  be  discharged  into  the  duodenum. 
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A  viscDS  thtis  dtnated  and  thus  employed  xnnst  occadonally  be  sohjeei  to 
inflammation,  and  yarious  other  lesions.  The  sjrmptoms,  howeyer,  are  obscare 
and  frequently  mistaken.  They  resemble  those  of  oolic  more  than  anything 
else,  and  should  be  met  by  bleeding,  oleaginous  purges,  mashes,  tepid  gruel, 
and  the  application  of  the  stomach-pump :  but,  when,  in  addition  to  the 
colicky  piuns,  there  appear  indistinctness  of  the  pulse — and  a  yery  characteristic 
symptom  that  is — pallidness  of  the  membranes,  coldness  of  the  mouth,  frequent 
lying  down  and  in  such  position  that  the  weight  of  the  horse  may  rest  on  the  chest, 
frequently  pointing  with  his  muzzle  at  the  seat  of  pun,  and,  especially,  if  these 
symptoms  are  accompanied  or  followed  by  yomiting,  rupture  of  the  stomach  is 
plainly  indicated.  •  Considering  the  situation  of  the  stomach,  and  the  concussions 
and  yiolence  to  which  it  is  exposed  from  the  diaphragm  and  from  the  yiscern 
around  it,  this  accident  will  not  appear  extraordinary.  The  horse  does  not 
necessarily  die  as  soon  as  this  accident  occurs.  In  a  case  related  by  Mr. 
Rogers,  the  animal  died  in  about  four  hours  after  the  accident  * ;  but  in  one  that 
occurred  in  the  practice  of  the  author,  three  days  elapsed  between  the 
probable  rupture  of  the  stomach,  from  a  sudden  and  yiolent  fall,  and  the  death 
of  the  animal,  and  in  which  interyal  he  seyeral  times  ate  a  little  food.  The 
rupture  was  at  the  right  extremity  of  the  stomach,  and  there  were  seyeral 
distinct  layers  of  impacted  food  between  it  and  the  liyer.  The  liyer  seemed  to 
haye  acted  as  a  kind  of  yalye.  The  stomach  was  found  still  distended,  the 
edges  of  the  rupture  haying  the  dull  and  sodden  appearance  of  an  old  wound. 
There  was  comparatiyely  Uttle  fluid  in  the  abdominal  cayity,  and  no  disposi- 
tion to  yomit  occurred  during  any  period  t. 

A  case  showing  the  insensibility  of  the  stomach,  wisely  and  kindly  giyen, 
considering  the  shocks  and  dangers  to  which  this  yiscus  is  exposed,  is  recorded 
by  Mr.  Hayes  {.  A  drench  was  ordered  for  a  horse.  For  want  of  a  horn,  tbe 
stable-keeper  made  use  of  a  wine-bottle,  witliout  examinuig  whether  it  was  clean 
or  foul.  Shortly  afterwards  it  was  discoyered  that  the  bottle  had  contained 
three  or  four  ounces  of  liquid  blister.  This  was  kept  a  profound  secret  until 
the  death  of  the  animal,  and  that  did  not  happen  until  twelye  days  afterwards. 
The  horse  had  eaten  his  proyender  in  the  same  manner  as  usual,  and  had  per- 
formed his  usual  work  until  about  two  hours  before  his  death,  when  he  lay 
down,  rolled  about,  bruised  himself  sadly,  and  died.  The  food,  consisting  of 
hay,  oats,  and  beans,  was  lodged  and  impacted  between  the  folds  of  the  intestines, 
and  the  whole  abdominal  yiscera  appeared  as  if  they  had  been  thus  surrounded 
a  considerable  time  before  death.  The  stomach  was  ruptured  in  many  directions, 
and  almost  decomposed.  Its  coats  were  nearly  destroyed,  and  hung  like  rags 
about  the  orifice  through  which  the  food  was  receiyed,  and  that  through  which 
it  naturally  was  expelled.  This  account  proyes  how  little  we  are  to  depend 
upon  any  apparent  symptoms  as  indicating  the  real  state  of  the  stomach  in  the 
horse. 

Mr.  Brown  relates  a  case  of  polypus  found  in  the  stomach,  and  which  had 
remained  there  unsuspected  until  it  weighed  nearly  half  a  pound,  it  then 
became  entangled  m  the  pyloric  orifice,  and  preyented  the  passage  of  the  food, 
and  destroyed  the  horse  §• 

BOTS. 
In  the  spring  and  early  part  of  the  summer,  horses  are  much  troubled  by  a 
grub  or  caterpillar,  which  crawls  out  of  the  anus,  fastens  itself  under  the  tail, 

•  The  Farrier  and  NatnralUt,  vol.  ii.  p.  9.  t  The  Veterinarian,  roU  jc.  p.  615. 

t    The    Yeterioarj-Medical     ABtocialioo,        $  Ihid.,  vol.  rii.  p.  76. 
1836-7,  p.  109. 
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and  seems  to  canse  a  great  deal  of  itching  or  aneaainess.  Grooms  are  some- 
timos  alarmed  at  the  appearance  of  these  insects.  Their  history  is  curious,  and 
will  dispel  every  fear  vith  regard  to  them.  We  are  indebted  <io  Mr.  Bracy 
Clark  for  almost  all  we  know  of  the  hot. 


CUT  OP  THE  BOT. 


41  and  h  Th«  eggi  of  toe  gid-ily,  adhering  to  tbe  hair  of  the  hone. 

e  The  appearance  of  the  bots  on  the  stomach,  firmly  adhering  hj  their  hooked  moutbi. 

The  marks  or  depretrions  are  seen  which  are  left  on  the  coat  of  the  stomach  when 

the  bou  are  detached  from  their  hold. 
d  The  hot  detached. 

e  The  female  of  the  gad-fly,  of  the  horse,  prepared  to  deposit  her  eggs. 
/  The  gad-fly  by  which  the  red  bots  are  prodnoed. 
g  The  smaller,  or  red  hot. 

A  species  of  gad-fly,  e^  the  osstrus  equi,  is  in  the  latter  part  of  the  summer 
exceedingly  busy  about  the  horse.  It  is  observed  to  be  darting  with  great 
rapidity  towards  the  knees  and  sides  of  the  animal.  The  females  are  depositing 
their  eggs  on  the  hair,  and  which  adhere  to  it  by  means  of  a  glutinous  fluid  with 
which  they  are  surrounded  (a  and  b).  In  a  few  days  the  eggs  are  ready  to  be 
hatched,  and  the  slightest  application  of  warmth  and  moisture  will  liberate  the 
little  animals  which  they  contain.  The  horse  in  licking  himself  touches  the 
egg ;  it  bursts,  and  a  small  worm  escapes,  which  adheres  to  the  tongue,  and  is 
conveyed  with  the  food  into  the  stomach.  There  it  clings  to  the  cuticular  por- 
tion (^  the  stomach,  c,  by  means  of  a  hook  on  either  side  of  its  mouth ;  and  its  hold 
is  so  firm  and  so  obstinate,  that  it  must  be  broken  before  it  can  be  detached. 
It  remains  there  feeding  on  the  mucus  of  the  stomach  during  the  whole  of  the 
winter,  and  until  the  end  of  the  ensuing  spring ;  when,  having  attained  a  con- 
siderable size,  d,  and  being  destined  to  undergo  a  certain  transformation,  it 
disengages  itself  from  the  cuticular  coat,  is  carried  into  the  villous  portion  of  the 
stomach  with  the  food,  passes  out  of  it  with  the  chyme,  and  is  evacuated  with 
tho  dung. 

The  larva  or  maggot  seeks  shelter  in  the  ground,  and  buries  itself  there ;  it 
contracts  in  size,  and  becomes  a  chrysalis  or  grub,  in  which  state  it  lies  inactive 
for  a  few  weeks,  and  then,  bursting  from  its  confinement,  assumes  the  form 
of  a  fly.  The  female,  becoming  impregnated,  quickly  deposits  her  eggs  on 
those  parts  of  the  horse  which  he  is  most  accustomed  to  lick,  and  thus  the 
species  is  perpetuated. 

There  are  several  plain  conclusions  to  be  drawn  from  thb  history.  The  bots 
cannot,  while  they  inhabit  the  stomach  of  the  horse,  give  the  animal  any  pain,  for 
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they  have  fiiaiened  on  the  caticnlar  and  insenaible  coat.  Th^  cannot  wtinwilatft 
the  stomach,  and  increase  its  digestiye  power,  for  they  are  not  on  the  digestiTe 
portion  of  th^stomach.  They  cannot,  by  their  zoughneas,  assist  the  tnturation 
or  rubbing  down  of  the  food,  for  no  such  office  is  performed  in  that  part  of  the 
stomach — the  food  is  softened,  not  rubbed  down.  They  cannot  be  injurious  to 
the  horse,  for  he  enjoys  the  most  perfect  health  when  the  cuticular  part  of  his 
stomach  is  filled  with  them,  and  their  presence  is  not  even  suspected  until  they 
appear  at  the  anus.  They  cannot  be  removed  by  medicine,  because  they  are 
not  in  that  part  of  the  stomach  to  which  medicine  is  usually  conveyed;  and  if 
they  were,  their  mouths  are  too  deeply  buried  in  the  mucus  for  any  medicine, 
that  can  safely  be  administered,  to  affect  them ;  and,  last  of  all,  in  due  course 
of  time  they  detach  themselves,  and  come  away.  Therefore,  the  wise  man  will 
leave  them  to  themselves,  or  content  himself  with  picking  them  off  when  they 
coUect  under  the  tail  and  annoy  the  animal. 

The  smaller  hot, /and  ^,  is  not  so  firequently  found. 

Of  inflammation  of  the  stomach  of  the  horse,  except  from  poisonous  herba 
or  drugs,  we  know  little.  It  rarely  occurs.  It  can  with  difficulty  be  distin- 
guished from  inflammation  of  the  bowels ;  and,  in  either  case,  the  aasistanoe  of 
the  veterinary  surgeon  is  required. 

Few  horses  are  destroyed  by  poisonous  plants  in  our  meadows.  Natural 
instinct  teaches  the  animal  to  avoid  the  greater  part  of  those  that  would  be 
injurious. 

We  cannot  do  better  than  abbreviate  the  list  of  poisonous  agents,  and  the 
means  of  averting  their  fatal  influence,  given  by  Mr.  Morton,  the  Professor  of 
Chemistry  and  Materia  Medica  at  the  Royal  Veterinary  College  *.  It  will 
occasionally  be  exceedingly  useful  to  the  proprietor  of  horses. 

He  begins  with  the  Aniilal  Poisons.  The  bite  of  the  vipsm  has  been  occa- 
sionally fatal  to  dogs  and  sheep.  A  horse  was  brought  to  the  Veterinaiy 
College  that  had  been  bitten  in  the  hind  leg  while  hunting.  There  was  con- 
siderable swelling,  and  the  place  of  the  bite  was  evident  enough.  Mr.  Arm- 
strong mentions  a  case  in  which  a  horse,  bitten  by  a  viper,  sunk  into  a  kind  of 
coma,  from  which  he  could  not  be  roused.  The  antidote,  which  seldom  or 
never  £uls,  is  an  alkaline  solution  of  almoet  any  kind,  taken  internally  and 
applied  externally.  There  is  no  chemical  effect  on  the  circulation^  but  the 
alkali  acts  as  a  powerful  counter-irritant.  In  very  bad  cases  opium  may  be 
added  to  the  alkaline  solution. 

HoRNSTS,  Wasps,  Sec, — These  are  are  spoken  of,  becanae  there  are  leeoids 
of  horses  being  attacked  by  a  swarm  of  them,  and  destroyed.  The  spirit  of 
turpentine  is  the  best  external  application,  and,  if  given  in  not  undue  quantities 
and  guarded  by  an  admixture  with  oil,  may  be  useful. 

Canthabidbs  constitute  a  useful  drug  in  some  few  cases.  It  is  one  of  the 
applications  used  in  order  to  excite  the  process  of  blistering.  It  was  occasionally 
employed  as  a  medicine  in  small  quantities,  and,  combined  with  vegetable 
tonics,  it  has  been  given  in  small  doses,  for  the  cure  of  glanders,  fiucy,  and  nasal 
gleet.  It  is  valuable  in  cases  of  general  and  extreme  debility.  It  is  a  useful 
general  stimulant  when  judiciously  appUed :  but  it  must  be  given  in  small  doses, 
and  never  except  under  the  direction  of  a  skilful  practitioner.  A  drachm  of 
the  powdered  fly  would  destroy  almost  any  horse.  In  the  breeding  season  it 
is  too  often  shamefully  given  as  an  excitant  to  the  horse  and  the  mare,  and  many 
a  valuable  animal  has  been  destroyed  by  this  abominable  practice.  It  is  usually 
given  in  the  form  of  ball,  in  which  case  it  may  be  detected  by  the  appearance 
of  small  glittering  portions  of  the  fly,  which  are  separated  on  the  inner  aide  of 

*  Teteriiiary  Medical  Aucdation,  1836-7>  p.  41. 
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the  doDg-ball  in  hot  water.  If  the  aoddental  or  too  powerfel  adminutratioii  of 
it  is  snspected,  recouiBe  should  be  had  to  bleeding,  purging,  and  nlentiful  drench- 
ing with  oily  and  demulcent  fluids. 

The  leaves  of  the  Yew  are  said  to  be  dangerous  to  the  horse,  as  well  as  to  many 
other  animals.  ^^  Two  horses  that  bad  been  employed  in  carrying  fodder,  were 
thoughtlessly  placed  under  a  laige  yew-tree,  which  they  cropped  with  eager- 
ness. In  three  hours  they  began  to  stagger — both  of  them  dropped,  and,  beforo 
the  harness  could  be  taken  off,  they  were  dead.  A  great  quantity  of  yew  leaves 
were  found  in  the  stomachs»  which  were  contracted  and  inflamed*."  Mr. 
W.  C.  Spooner  mentions  a  ease  of  violent  suspicion  of  the  poisoning  of  an 
ass  and  a  mare  in  the  same  wayt.  On  the  other  hand.  Professor  Sewell 
says  that  on  the  farm  on  which  he  resided  in  his  early  years,  the  horses 
and  cattle  had  every  opportunity  of  eating  yew.  They  pastured  and  slept 
under  the  shelter  of  yew-trees,  and  were  often  observed  to  browse  on  the 
branches  %.  He  thinks  that  these  supposed  cases  of  poisoning  have  taken  place 
only  when  enormous  quantities  of  the  yew  had  been  eaten,  and  that  it  was 
more  acute  indigestion  than  poisoning.  There  are,  however,  too  many  cases  of 
horses  dying  after  feeding  on  the  yew  to  render  it  safe  to  cultivate  it  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  a  farm,  either  in  the  form  of  tree  or  hedge. 

The  H^rwsyanic  or  Pnuiie  Acid  belongs  to  the  class  of  vegetable  poisons, 
but  it  is  scarcely  possible  for  the  horse  to  be  accidentally  injured  or  destroyed 
by  it.  Ten  grains  of  the  &rina  of  the  croton  nut  should  be  given  as  soon  as 
the  poison  is  suspected,  and  the  patient  should  be  drenched  laigely  with  equal 
parts  of  vinegar  and  thin  gruel,  and  the  croton  repeated  after  tho  lapse  of  six 
hours,  if  it  has  not  previously  operated. 

The  Water  Dropwort  ((Enanihe  fistuloea)  common  in  ditches  and  marshy 
places,  is  generally  refused  by  horses ;  but  brood  mares,  with  appetite  somewhat 
vitiated  by  their  being  in  fod,  have  been  destroyed  by  it.  The  antidote  would 
be  vin^;ar  and  gruel,  and  bleeding  if  there  is  inflammation. 

The  Water  Parsley  (Mthuea  Cynapium)  deserves  not  all  the  bad  reputation 
it  has  acquired ;  although,  when  eaten  in  too  great  quantities,  it  has  produced 
palsy  in  the  hone,  which  has  been  strangely  attributed  to  a  harmless  beetle 
that  inhabits  the  stem. 

Of  the  Common  Hemlode  {Conium  macukttum)^  and  the  Water  Hemlode 
{(Enanthe  crocata)^  the  author  knows  no  harm,  so  ^  as  the  horse  is  oonceme'd. 
He  has  repeatedly  seen  him  eat  the  latter  without  any  bad  efiect ;  but  cows 
have  been  poisoned  by  it. 

The  Euphorbium^  or  Spurge,  so  common  and  in&mous  an  ingredient  in  the 
Farrier  s  Blister,  has  destroyed  many  a  horse  from  the  irritation  which  it  has  set 
up,  and  the  torture  it  has  occasioned,  and  should  never  find  a  place  in  the  Vete- 
rinary Pharmacopcsia. 

Cohcynth  and  EkUerium  Mily  rank  among  the  substances  that  are  poisonous 
to  the  horse ;  and  so  does  the  Bryony  Root  {Bryonia  dioica\  notwithstanding 
that  it  is  frequently  given  to  horses,  in  many  parts  of  the  country,  as  a  great 
promoter  of  condition.  Many  a  young  horse  has  been  brought  into  a  state  of 
artificial  condition  and  excitement  by  the  use  of  the  Biyony.  It  is  one  of  the 
abominable  secrets  of  the  horse-breaker.  This  state  of  excitation,  however, 
soon  passes  away,  and  is  succeeded  by  temporary  or  permanent  diminution  of 
vital  power.  We  have  occasionally  traced  much  mischief  to  this  infiimous  practice. 

Not  less  injurious  is  the  Savin  (Juniperus  Sabina).  It  ia  well  known  as  a 
vermifrige  in  the  human  subject,  and  it  is  occasionally  given  to  the  horse  for  the 

*  Loudon's  Magazine  of  N&t.  Hut.  vol.  %  AUtnct  of  tbe  Yet.  Med*  ABiociationy 
viiL  p.  81.  vol.  i.  p.  62. 

t  YeterinarUuiy  vol.  z.  p.  685. 
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same  pnipose ;  bnt  it  is  a  fitvonrite  with  the  carter  and  the  groom  as  a  promoter 
of  condition.  A  veiy  great  proportion  of  farmers'  servants  regard  it  as  a  dmg 
efiPecting  some  good  purpose,  although  they  can  scarcely  define  what  that  pnr« 
pose  is ;  and  there  is  scarcely  a  country  stable  in  which  it  is  not  occasionally 
found,  and  in  which  the  horse  is  not  endangered  or  perhaps  destroyed  by  its  use. 
It  is  high  time  that  the  horse-master  looked  more  carefully  to  this,  and  suffered 
no  drug  to  be  admimstered  to  his  horses  and  cattle,  except  by  his  direction  or 
that  of  the  medical  attendant.  The  farmer  and  the  gentleman  can  scarcely 
conceive  to  what  an  abominable  extent  this  vile  practice  prevails.  The  presence 
of  savine  will  be  best  detected  in  the  stomach  of  a  horse  that  has  died  under 
suspicious  circumstances,  by  the  black-currant-leaf  smell  of  the  contents  when 
boiled  in  a  little  water,  or  beaten  in  a  mortar. 

The  Common  Brake  {PterU  aquilina)  and  the  Stone  Fern  {PterU  crispa) 
are  violent  and  dangerous  diuretics,  and,  on  account  of  their  possessing 
this  property,  are  probably  fiivourites  with  the  horse-keeper  and  the  groom. 
The  diuretic  influence  is  usually  evident  enough,  but  not  the  injurious  effset 
which  it  has  on  the  lining  membrane  of  the  bladder,  and  the  predispomtion 
to  inflammation  which  it  excites  in  the  urinary  organs.  This  has  been  too  much 
underrated,  even  by  those  who  have  inquired  into  the  subject.  If  the  cuticular 
coat  of  the  stomach  is  found  not  merely  in  a  state  of  great  inflammation,  bnt 
will  readily  peel  or  wash  ofi^,  it  must  necessarily  be  a  dangerous  medicament^ 
and  should  be  banished  entirely  from  the  stable*. 

Of  the  mineral  poisons  it  will  be  necessary  to  mention  only  two.  Arsenic 
was  once  in  great  repute  as  a  tonic  and  vermifuge.  Doses  sufficient  to  lull 
three  or  four  men  were  daily  administered,  and  generally  with  impunity.  In 
some  cases,  however,  the  dose  was  too  powerful,  and  the  animal  was  destroyed. 
Two  of  the  pupils  of  the  author  were  attending  the  patients  of  a  veterinary 
surgeon  who  was  confined  in  consequence  of  a  serious  accident.  Among  them 
was  a  valuable  horse  labouring  under  inflammation  of  the  lungs.  The  disease 
was  subdued,  and  the  patient  was  convalescent.  At  this  period  our  friend 
began  to  regain  sufiBcient  strength  to  travel  a  short  distance.  The  first  patient 
that  he  visited  was  this  horse,  whose  ailments  had  all  passed  away.  He  could 
not,  however,  let  well  alone,  but  sent  some  arsenic  balls.  In  less  than  a  week 
this  noble  animal  wss  taken  to  the  knacker's.  There  are  fiir  better  vermifuges 
and  tonics  than  this  dangerous  drug,  which  will  probably  soon  be  discarded  from 
veterinary  practice. 

Corrosive  Sublimate  is  given  internally,  and  occasionally  with  advantage,  in 
faroy,  and,  as  an  external  application,  it  is  used  to  destroy  vermin,  to  cure 
mange,  and  to  dispose  deep  and  fistulous  ulcers  to  heal. 

It  may,  however,  be  given  in  too  large  a  dose,  the  symptoms  of  which  are 
loss  of  appetite,  discharge  of  saliva  from  the  mouth,  pawing,  looking  eagerly 
at  the  flanks,  rolling,  profuse  perspiration,  thready  pulse,  rapid  weakness, 
violent  purging  and  straining,  convulsions,  and  death. 

The  stomach  will  be  found  intensely  inflamed,  with  patches  of  yet  greatei 
inflammation.  The  whole  course  of  the  intestines  will  be  inflamed,  with  parti- 
cular parts  black  and  gangrenous. 

The  antidote,  if  it  is  not  too  late  to  administer  it,  would  be— for  arsenic,  lime- 
water,  or  chalk  and  water,  or  soap  and  water,  given  in  great  quantities  by 
means  of  the  stomach-pump ;  and  for  corrosive  sublimate,  the  white  of  eggs 
mixed  with  water,  or  thick  staroh,  or  arrow-root. 

Is  there  really  occasion  for  the  owner  of  horses  to  be  acquainted  with  these 
things?     Long  experience  has  taught  the  author  that  poisoning  with  these 

*  Bee  an  account  of  tome  experiments  on  theto  0abtttncet,  bv  Mr.  Cupin,  in  the  early 
numben  of  "  The  Sportanuuu" 
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drags  is  not  so  me  a  drcnmstance  as  some  imagine.  In  the  farmer's  stable 
he  has  occasionally  been  compelled  unwillingly  to  decide  that  the  death  of  one 
or  more  horses  has  been  attributable  to  arsenic  or  corrosive  sublimate,  and  not 
to  any  peculiar  disease,  or  to  anything  wrong  in  the  manner  of  feeding.  A 
scoundrel  was  executed  in  1812  for  admimsteriDg  arsenic  and  corrosive  sub- 
limate to  several  horses.  He  had  been  engaged  in  these  enormities  during  four 
long  years.  The  discarded  or  offended  carter  has  wreaked  his  revenge  in  a  similar 
way ;  but,  oftener,  in  his  eagerness  to  get  a  more  glossy  coat  on  his  horses  than  a 
rival  servant  could  exhibit,  he  has  tampered  with  these  dangerous  drugs. 

The  owner  may  easily  detect  this.  "Arsenic,  if  mixed  with  charcoal  and 
heated,  emits  a  very  perceptible  smell  of  garlic  Sulphuretted  hydrogen,  added 
to  a  watery  solution  of  arsenic,  throws  down  a  yellow  precipitate— lime-water 
a  white  one— and  the  ammoniaco-sulphate  of  copper  a  green  one  *." 

The  following  are  the  tests  of  corrosive  sublimate : — "  It  is  sublimed  by 
heat,  leaving  no  residuum,  and  is  soluble  in  water,  alcohol,  and  sulphuric  ether. 
Lime-water  gives  either  a  lemon-yellow  precipitate,  or  a  brick-dust  red  one. 
The  iodide  of  potash  occasions  a  scarlet  precipitate.  The  most  curious  test  is, 
however,  by  means  of  galvanism.  A  drop  of  the  suspected  solution  is  placed  on 
a  sovereign,  and  a  small  key  being  brought  into  contact  simultaneously  with 
both  the  gold  and  the  solution,  an  electric  current  is  produced  which  decom- 
poses the  bichloride  of  mercury,  for  such  it  is.  The  chlorine  unites  with  the 
iron,  and  the  mercury  with  the  goldt.** 


THE  INTESTINES. 
The  food  having  been  partially  digested  in  the  stomach,  and  converted  into 
chyme,  passes  through  the  pyloric  orifice  into  the  intestines. 


CUT  OF  THB  INTESTINES. 


o  The  commencement  of  the  small  intestine*.    The  ducts  vhich  convoy  the  bilo  and  tic 
secretion  from  the  pancreas  are  seen  entering  a  little  below. 
h  h  The  convolutions  or  winding  of  the  small  intestines. 
e  A  portion  of  t^  mesentery. 

d  The  small  int^  Ines,  terminating  in  the  csecnm.  j  j.  .j.     .   . 

0  The  cacum,       blind  gut,  with  the  bands  running  along  it,  puckering  and  dividing  it  mto 


•  Manual  of  Pharmacy,  by  Professor  Morton,  Lecturer  on  Veterinary  Medicine  at  the 
it.  Panciat  Veterinary  College,  p.  42.     f  Ditto,  page  184. 
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/  Tho  beginning  of  the  colon. 

g  The  continuation  and  ezpanaion  of  the  colon,  dividedi  like  tiie  CBCnm,  intOMlli. 

h  The  termination  of  the  colon  in  the  rectum. 

«  The  termination  of  the  rectum  at  the  anus. 

The  intestines  of  a  full-grown  hone  are  not  less  than  ninety  feet  in  length. 
The  length  of  the  howels  in  different  animals  depends  on  the  natnie  of  the 
food.  The  nutritive  matter  is  with  much  more  difficulty  extracted  from  vege- 
table than  animal  substances ;  therefore  the  alimentary  canal  is  laige,  long,  and 
complicated  in  those  which,  like  the  hone,  are  principally  or  entirely  fed  on 
com  or  herbs.  They  are  divided  into  the  small  and  large  intestines ;  the  former 
of  which  occupy  about  sixty-six  feet,  and  the  latter  twenty-four. 

The  intestines,  like  the  stomach,  are  composed  of  three  coats. 

The  outer  one  conusts  of  the  peritoneum — ^that  membrane  which  has  been 
already  described  as  investing  the  contents  of  the  abdomen.  By  meaas  of  thia 
coat,  the  intestines  are  confined  in  their  proper  situations ;  and,  this  membrane 
being  smooth  and  moist,  all  friction  and  concussion  are  prevented.  Did  the 
bowels  float  loosely  in  the  abdomen,  they  would  be  subject  to  constant  entangle- 
ment and  injury  amid  the  rapid  and  violent  motions  of  the  hoise. 

The  middle  coat,  like  that  of  the  stomach,  is  muscular,  and  composed  of  two 
layers  of  fibres,  one  running  longitudinally  and  the  other  drculady ;  and  by 
means  of  these  musdes,  which  are  continually  contracting  and  relaxing  in  a 
direction  from  the  upper  part  of  the  intestines  to  the  lower,  the  food  is  pro- 
pelled along  the  bowels. 

The  inner  coat  is  the  mucous  or  villous  one.  It  abounds  with  mnmnerable  small 
glands,  which  secrete  a  mucous  fluid  to  lubricate  the  passage  and  defend  it  firom 
irritating  or  acrimonious  substances;  and  it  is  said  to  be  villous  from  its  soft 
velvet-like  feeling.  This  coat  is  crowded  with  innumerable  minute  ozifioeB 
that  are  the  commencement  of  vessels  by  which  the  nutritive  part  of  the  food 
is  taken  up ;  and  these  vessels,  uniting  and  passing  over  the  mesentery,  carry 
this  nutritive  matter  to  a  proper  receptacle  for  it,  whence  it  is  conveyed  into 
the  circulation,  and  distributed  to  every  part. 

The  intestines  are  chiefly  retained  in  their  relative  pontions  by  the  fneientefy, 
c  (middle  of  the  intestines),  which  is  a  doubling  of  the  peritoneum,  including 
each  intestine  in  its  folds,  and  also  iadodng  in  its  duplicatures  the  arteries, 
the  veins,  the  nerves,  and  the  vessels  which  convey  the  nutriment  from  the 
intestines  to  the  circulation. 

Thefirst  of  the  small  intestines,  and  commencing  frvmtheright  extremity  of  the 
stomach,  is  the  dvu>denum^  a,  a  very  improper  name  for  it  in  the  horse,  for  in  that 
animal  it  isnearly  two  feet  in  length.  It  is  the  largest  and  shortest  of  all  the  small 
intestines.  Itreceivesthefoodpartiallyconvertedintochymebythedigestivepower 
of  the  stomach*,  and  in  which  it  undergoes  another  and  very  important  change  ; 
a  portion  of  it  beiug  converted  into  chyk.  It  is  here  mixed  with  the  bile  and 
the  secretion  from  the  pancreas,  which  enter  this  intestine  about  five  inches 
from  its  commencement.  The  bile  seems  to  be  the  principal  agent  in  thia 
change,  for  no  sooner  does  it  mingle  with  the  chyme  than  that  fluid  begins  to  be 
separated  into  two  distinct  ingredients — a  white  thick  liqald  termed  chyle  and 
contuniDg  the  nutritive  part  of  the  food,  and  a  yellow  pulpy  substance,  the 
innutritive  portion,  which,  when  the  chyle  is  all  pressed  frx)m  it,  is  evacoated 
through  the  rectum. 

*  The  couTerrion  of  food  into  chyme  is  part  of  the  duodenum  a  kind  of  second  sto- 

very  imperfectly  performed  in  the  stomach  of  mach,  to  mix  up  and  dissolve  the  food.     That 

the  horse,  on  account  of  the  smallness  of  that  apparatus  is  evident  enou{^  until  wo  vt&n  al 

viscus,  and  tho  portion  of  it  which  is  occupied  the  pancreatic  and  biliai/  onfioest 
by  cuticle :  therefore,  ho  needs  in  the  npper 
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The  next  portion  of  the  small  intestines  is  the  J^vnumy  socalled  becanse  it 
k  generally  found  to  be  empty.  It  is  smaller  in  bulk  and  paler  in  colour  than 
the  duodenum.  It  is  more  loosely  confined  in  the  abdomen — ^floating  compara- 
tirely  unattached  in  the  cayity  of  the  abdomen,  and  the  passage  of  the  food  being 
oomparatiyely  rapid  through  it. 

There  is  no  separation  or  distinction  between  it  and  the  next  intestine — the 
Ileum.  There  is  no  point  at  which  the  jejunum  can  be  said  to  terminate  and 
the  ileum  commence.  Together  they  form  that  portion  of  the  intestinal  tube 
which  floats  in  the  umbilical  region :  the  latter,  howeyer,  is  said  to  occupy 
three-fifths,  and  the  former  two-fifths,  of  this  portion  of  the  intestines,  and  the 
five  would  contain  about  eleyen  gallons  of  fluid.  The  ileum  is  eyidently  less 
yascular  than  the  jejunum,  and  gradually  diminishes  in  size  as  it  approaches 
the  larger  intestines. 

These  two  intestines  are  attached  to  the  spine  by  a  loose  doubling  of  the  pe- 
ritoneum, and  float  freely  ill  the  abdominal  cayity,  their  moyements  and  their 
lelatiye  positions  being  regulated  only  by  the  size  or  fulness  of  the  stomach,  and 
the  stage  of  the  digestiye  process  *. 

The  small  intestines  deriye  their  blood  from  the  anterior  mesenteric  artery, 
which  diyides  into  innumerable  minute  branches  that  ramify  between  their 
muscular  and  yillous  coats.  Their  veins,  which  are  destitute  of  yalyes,  return 
the  blood  into  the  yena  caya.  The  prime  agent  in  producing  all  these  efiects 
is  the  oerebro-yisceral  nerye  t. 

The  large  intestines  are  three  in  number : — the  e(Boum^  the  collcny  and  the 
tectum.  The  first  of  them  is  the  caecum 
(blind  gut),  c,  |)— it  has  but  one  opening 
into  it,  and  consequently  eyerything 
that  passes  into  it,  haying  reached  the 
blind  or  dosed  end,  must  return,  in  order 
to  escape.  It  is  not  a  continuation  of  the 
ileum,  but  the  ileum  pierces  the  head  of 
it,  as  it  were,  at  right  angles,  (<f, ;?,)  and 
projects  some  way  into  it,  and  has  a 
Talye — ^the  yalyula  coli — at  its  extremity, 
so  that  what  has  trayersed  the  ileum,  and 
entered  the  head  of  the  colon,  cannot 
return  into  the  ileum.  Along  the  outside 
of  the  caecum  run  three  strong  bands, 
each  of  them  shorter  than  that  intestine, 
and  thus  puckering  it  up,  and  fi>rming  it  into  three  sets  of  cells,  as  shown  in 
the  accompanying  side  cut. 

That  portion  of  the  food  which  has  not  been  taken  up  by  the  lacteals  or  ab- 
8ori>ent  yessels  of  the  small  intestines,  passes  through  this  yalyular  opening  of 
the  ileum,  and  a  part  of  it  enters  the  colon,  while  the  remainder  flows  into  the 
csBcum.  Then,  from  this  being  a  blind  pouch,  and  from  the  cellular  structure 
of  this  pouch,  the  food  must  be  detained  in  it  a  yery  long  time  ;  and  in  order 
that,  during  this  detention,  all  the  nutriment  may  be  extracted,  the  ceecum  and 
its  cells  are  largely  supplied  with  blood-yessels  and  absorbents.  It  is  principally 
the  fluid  part  of  the  food  that  seems  to  enter  the  csBcum.  A  hone  will  drink 
at  one  time  a  great  deal  more  than  his  stomach  will  contain ;  or  even  if  he 
drinks  a  less  quantity,  it  remains  not  in  the  stomach  or  small  intestines,  but 
passes  on  to  the  cncum,  and  there  is  retained,  as  in  a  reseryoir,  to  supply  the 
wants  of  the  system.    In  his  state  of  servitude  the  horse  does  not  often  drink 

*  PerdYiU's  Anatomy  of  the  Hone,  p.  256. 
•f  Youatt't  Lecturaa  on  the  Nerrout  STttem^  YeterinaiiaDy  vol.  vii.  p.  354. 
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more  than  iwioe  or  thrice  in  a  day,  and  the  food  of  the  stabled  hone  being 
chiefly  dry,  this  100^  stomach  is  most  useful  to  him.  The  caecum  will  hold 
four  gallons. 

The  colon  is  an  intestine  of  exceedingly  large  dimensiona,  and  is  capable 
of  containing  no  less  than  twelve  gallons  of  liquid  or  pulpy  food.  At  its  union 
with  the  cflBcum  and  the  ileum,  although  larger  than  the  latter  intestine  (/), 
it  is  of  comparatively  small  bulk ;  but  it  soon  swells  out  to  an  enormous  extent. 
It  has  likewise,  in  the  greater  part  of  its  course,  three  bands  like  the  caecum, 
which  also  divide  it,  internally,  into  the  same  description  of  cells.  The  inten- 
tion of  this  is  evident, — ^to  retard  the  progress  of  the  food,  and  to  give  a  more 
extensive  surface  on  which  the  vessels  of  the  lacteak  may  open ;  and  therefore, 
in  the  colon,  all  the  chyle  is  finally  separated  and  taken  up.  When  this  is 
nearly  accomplished,  the  construction  of  the  colon  is  somewhat  changed  :  we 
find  but  two  bands  towards  the  rectum,  and  these  not  puckering  the  intestine  so 
much,  or  forming  such  numerous  or  deep  cells.  The  food  does  not  require  to 
be  much  longer  detained,  and  the  mechanism  for  detaining  it  is  gradually  dis- 
appearing. The  blood-vessels  and  absorbents  are  likewise  rapidly  diminishing. 
The  colon,  also,  once  more  contracts  in  size,  and  the  chyle  having  been  all  ab- 
sorbed, the  remaining  mass,  being  of  a  harder  consistence,  is  moulded  into  pelleta 
or  balls  in  its  passage  through  these  shaUower  cells. 

At  the  termination  of  the  colon,  the  rectum  (straight  gut)  commences.  It 
is  smaller  in  circumference  and  capacity  than  the  colon,  although  it  will  con- 
tain at  least  three  gallons  of  water.  It  serves  as  a  reservoir  for  the  dung  until 
it  is  evacuated.  It  has  none  of  tlicse  bands,  because,  all  the  nutriment  being 
extracted,  the  passage  of  the  excrement  that  remains  should  be  hastened  and  not 
retarded.  The  ffeoes  descend  to  the  rectum,  which  somewhat  enlai^es  to  re- 
ceive them ;  and  when  they  have  accumulated  to  a  certain  extent,  the  animal, 
by  the  aid  of  the  diaphragm  and  the  muscles  of  the  belly,  presses  upon  them, 
and  they  are  evacuated.  A  curious  circular  muscle,  and  always  in  action, 
called  tlie  sphincter  (constrictor  muscle),  is  placed  at  the  anus,  to  prevent  the 
constant  and  unpleasant  dropping  of  the  fsBces,  and  to  retain  them  until  the  horse 
is  disposed  voluntarily  to  expel  them.  This  ia  effected  by  the  efforts  of  the 
animal,  assisted  by  the  muscular  coat  of  the  rectum,  which  is  stronger  than  that 
of  any  of  the  other  intestines,  and  aided  by  the  compression  of  the  intenud 
oblique  and  transverse  muscles. 

The  larger  intestines  derive  their  blood  from  the  posterior  mesenteric  artery. 
Their  veins  terminate  in  the  vena  portas. 

THE  LIVER* 

Between  the  stomach  and  the  diaphragm — ^its  right  lobe  or  division  in  con- 
tact with  the  diaphragm,  the  duodenum  and  the  right  kidney,  and  the  middle 
and  left  divisions  with  the  stomach — ^is  the  liver.  It  is  an  irregularly-shaped, 
reddish-brown  substance,  of  considerable  bulk,  and  performs  a  very  singular 
and  important  office. 

It  has  been  already  stated  (p.  217)  that  the  blood,  which  has  been  conveyed 
to  the  different  parts  of  the  body  by  the  arteries,  is  brought  back  to  the  heart 
by  the  veins ;  but  that  which  is  returned  from  the  stomach  and  intestines  and 
spleen  and  pancreas,  and  mesentery,  instead  of  flowmg  directly  to  the  heart, 
passes  first  through  the  liver.  It  enters  by  two  lai^  vessels  that  spread  by 
means  of  innumerable  minute  branches  through  every  part  of  the  liver.  As 
the  blood  traverses  thb  organ,  a  fluid  is  separated  from  it,  called  the  bile.  It 
is  probably  a  kind  of  excrement,  the  continuance  of  which  in  the  blood 
would  be  injurious;  but,  while  it  is  thrown  off,  another  important  purpose 
is  answered — ^the  process  of  digestion  is  promoted,  by  the  bile  changing  the 
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nntriiive  portion  of  the  food  from  chyme  into  chyle,  and  separating  it  from  that 
whichf  containing  little  or  no  nutriment,  is  voided  as  excrement. 

Almost  erery  part  of  it  is  doaely  invested  by  the  peritoneum,  which  seems 
to  discharge  the  office  of  a  capsule  to  this  viscos.  Its  arteries  are  very  small, 
considering  the  bulk  of  the  liver ;  but  their  place  is  curiously  supplied  by  a 
vein — ^the  vena  porta — a  vessel  formed  by  the  union  of  the  splenic  and 
mesenteric  veins,  and  which  seems,  if  it  does  not  quite  usurp  the  office  and 
dischaige  the  duty  of  the  artery,  to  be  far  more  concerned  than  it  in  the  secre- 
tion of  the  bile.     There  is  a  free  intercourse  between  the  vessels  of  the  two. 

There  are,  scattered  through  the  substance  of  the  liver,  numerous  little  gra- 
nules^ called  acini,  from  their  resemblance  to  the  small  stones  of  certain  berries. 
They  are  united  together  by  a  fine  cellular  web,  whose  intimate  structure  has 
never  yet  been  satis&ctorily  explained.  From  the  blood  which  enters  the  liver 
there  is  a  constant  secretion  of  a  yellow  bitter  fluid,  called  bile.  The  separation 
of  the  bile  from  the  blood  probably  takes  place  withm  the  acini ;  the  secreting 
vessels  are  the  penicelli,  or  those  which  compose  this  fine  cellular  web,  and  the 
fluid — ^the  bile — is  taken  up  by  the  port  biliarii,  small  vessels,  from  which  a 
yellowish  fluid  is  seen  exuding  into  whatever  part  of  the  liver  we  cut,  and  is 
carried  by  them  into  the  main  vessel,  the  hqxitic  duct. 

The  bilcy  thus  formed,  is  in  most  animals  received  into  a  reservoir,  the  galU 
bladder,  whence  it  is  conveyed  into  the  duodenum  (g,  p.  286)  at  the  times, 
and  in  the  quantities,  which  the  purposes  of  digestion  require ;  but  the  horse 
has  no  gall-bladder,  and,  consequently,  the  bile  flows  into  the  intestine  as  rapidly 
as  it  is  separated  from  the  blood.  The  reason  of  this  is  plain.  A  small  stomach 
was  given  to  the  horse  in  order  that  the  food  might  quickly  pass  out  of  it,  and 
the  diaphragm  and  the  lungs  might  not  be  injuriously  pressed  npon^  when  we 
require  his  utmost  speed ;  and  also  that  we  might  use  him  with  little  danger 
compared  with  that  which  would  attach  to  other  animals,  even  when  his  stomach 
is  distended  with  food.  Then  the  stomach,  so  small,  and  so  speedily  emptied, 
must  be  oftener  replenished ;  the  horse  must  be  oftener  eating,  and  food  oftener 
or  almost  continuously  passing  out  of  his  stomach.  How  admirably  does  this 
comport  with  the  uninterrupted  supply  of  bile  I 

THE  PANCREAS. 
In  the  domestic  animals  which  are  used  for  food,  this  organ  is  called  the  sweet'* 
bread.  It  lies  between  the  stomach  and  left  kidney.  It  much  resembles  in 
structure  the  salivary  glands  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  mouth,  and  the  fluid 
which  it  secretes  has  been  erroneously  supposed  to  resemble  the  saliva  in  its  pro- 
perties. The  pancreatic  fluid  is  carried  into  the  intestines  by  a  duct  which 
enters  at  the  same  aperture  with  that  from  the  liver.  It  contains  a  large  pro- 
portion of  albumen,  caseous  matter,  and  a  little  free  acid.  Its  use,  whether  to 
dilute  the  bile  or  the  chyme,  or  to  assist  in  the  separation  of  the  chyme  from 
the  feculent  matter,  has  never  been  ascertained :  it  is,  however,  clearly  employed 
in  aiding  the  process  of  digestion. 

THE  SPLEEN. 
This  organ,  often  called  the  melt,  is  a  long,  bluish-brown  substance,  broad 
and  thick  at  one  end,  and  tapering  at  the  other ;  lying  along  the  left  side  of  the 
stomacli,  and  between  it  and  the  short  ribs.  It  is  of  a  spongy  nature,  divided 
into  numerous  little  cells  not  unlike  a  honeycomb,  and  over  which  thousands 
of  minute  vessels  thickly  spread.  The  particular  use  of  this  organ  has  never 
been  clearly  ascertained,  for  in  some  cruel  experiments  it  has  been  removed 
without  apparent  injury  to  digestion  or  any  other  function.  It  is,  however, 
useful,  at  least  occasionally,  or  it  would  not  have  been  given  to  the  animaL     It 
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Ib  perhaps  a  TCsenroir  or  leoeptacle  for  any  fluid  tliat  may  be  conveyed  into  the 
■tomach  beyond  that  which  is  sufficient  for  the  purposes  of  digestion. 

THE  OMENTUM, 
Or  cawl^  is  a  doubling  of  the  peritoneum,  or  rather  consists  of  four  layers  of  it. 
It  has  been  supposed  to  have  been  placed  between  the  intestines  and  the  walls  of 
the  belly,  in  order  to  prevent  concussion  and  injury  during  the  rapid  movement 
of  the  animal.  That,  however,  cannot  be  its  principal  use  in  the  horse,  from 
whom  the  most  rapid  movements  are  required ;  for  in  him  it  is  unusually  short, 
extending  only  to  the  pancreas  and  a  small  portion  of  the  colon.  Being,  how- 
ever, thus  short,  the  horse  is  exempt  from  a  very  troublesome  and,  occasionally, 
fatal  species  of  rupture,  when  a  portion  of  the  omentum  penetrates  through 
some  accidental  opening  in  the  covering  of  the  bcUy. 

The  structure  of  the  urinaiy  organs  and  the  diseases  to  which  they  are  ex- 
posed will  be  hereafter  considered. 


CHAPTER  XIV. 
THE  DISEASES  OF  THE  INTESTINES 


These  form  a  very  important  and  mysterious  class  of  ailments.  They  will 
be  considered  in  the  order  in  which  the  various  contents  of  the  abdomen  havo 
been  described. 

THE  DUODENUM. 

This  intestine  is  subject  to  many  more  diseases  than  are  induded  in  the  present 
imperfect  veterinary  nosology.  The  passage  of  the  food  through  it  has  been 
impeded  by  stricture.  A  angular  case  is  related  by  Mr.  Tombs : — ^^  An  aged 
horse  was  taken  suddenly  ill.  He  lay  down,  rolled  upon  his  back,  and  penpired 
profusely,  with  a  pulse  quick  and  hard ;  presently  he  became  sick,  and  the  con- 
tents of  the  stomach  were  voided  through  the  mouth  and  nostrils.  Blood-letting, 
purgatives,  fomentations,  &c.  were  resorted  to,  but  in  sixteen  hours  after  tho 
first  attack  the  horse  died.  The  stomach  was  distended  with  food,  and  there 
was  a  complete  stricture  of  the  duodenum,  three  inches  posterior  to  the  entrance 
of  the  hepatic  duct.  The  portion  of  the  intestine  anterior  to  the  stricture  was 
distended  and  in  a  gangrenous  state  *.** 

Mr.  Dickens  records  a  somewhat  nmilar  case.  ^  A  horse  was  attacked  by 
i^parent  colic.  Proper  treatment  veas  adopted,  and  he  got  seemingly  well. 
Nine  days  afterwards  the  apparent  colio  returned.  He  threw  himself  down, 
rolled  upon  his  back,  beating  lus  chest  with  lus  fore  feet,  or  sitting  upon  his 
haunches  like  a  dog.  All  posnble  remedial  measures  were  adopted,  but  he  died 
thirty-six  hours  after  the  second  attack.  At  the  distance  of  ten  inches  from 
the  stomach  was  a  stricture  which  would  scarcely  admit  of  the  passage  of  a 
tobaoco-pipe,  and  about  which  were  marks  of  mechanical  injury,  as  if  from  a 
nail  or  other  hard  substance.  The  anterior  portion  of  the  intestines  was  strangely 
distended  t." 

It  has  been  peifbrated  by  hots.  Mr.  Brewer  describes  a  case  the  symptoms 
of  which  were  similar  to  those  already  related.  ^  On  examiniog  the  patient 
after  death,  the  intestines  were  found  to  be  altogether  free  from  disease,  except 

•  Veterinarian,  vol.  Till.  p.  329.  t  IWd.  yoI.  x.  p.  653. 
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a  portion  of  ihe  dnodenam  which  was  peifbiated  by  bots,  sevenl  of  which  had 
escaped  into  the  abdomen.  Aionnd  the  aperture  the  duodenum  was  in  a  gan- 
grenous state  *." 

The  diseases  of  the  jejunum  and  the  Qeum  consist  either  of  spasmodic  affec- 
tion or  inflammation. 

SPASMODIC  COLIC. 

The  passage  of  the  food  through  the  intestinal  canal  is  effected  by  the  alter- 
nate contraction  and  relaxation  of  the  muscular  coat  of  the  intestines.  When 
that  action  is  simply  increased  through  the  whole  of  the  canal,  the  food  passes 
more  rapidly,  and  puigiog  is  produced ;  but  the  muscles  of  every  part  of  the 
&ame  are  Ihible  to  irregular  and  spasmodic  action,  and  the  muscular  coat  of 
some  portion  of  the  intestines  may  be  thus  affected.  The  spasm  may  be  con- 
fined to  a  very  small  part  of  the  canal.  The  gut  has  been  found,  after  death, 
strangely  contracted  in  yarious  places,  but  the  contraction  not  exceeding  fiye  or 
six  inches  in  any  of  them.  In  the  horse,  the  ileum  is  the  usual  seat  of  this 
disease.  It  is  of  much  importance  to  distinguish  between  spasmodic  colic  and 
inflammation  of  the  bowels,  for  the  s3rmptoms  haye  considerable  resemblance, 
although  the  mode  of  treatment  should  be  yery  difierent. 

The  attack  of  colic  is  usually  very  sudden.  There  is  often  not  the  slightest 
warning.  The  horse  begins  to  shift  his  posture,  look  round  at  his  flanks,  paw 
"^olently,  strike  his  belly  with  his  feet  and  crouch  in  a  peculiar  manner,  advanc- 
ing his  hind  limbs  under  Idm ;  he  will  then  suddenly  lie,  or  rather  fall  down, 
and  balance  himself  upon  his  back,  with  his  feet  resting  on  his  belly.  The  pain 
now  seems  to  cease  for  a  little  while,  and  he  gets  up,  and  shakes  himself, 
and  begins  to  feed;  the  respite,  however,  ia  but  short-— the  spasm  returns 
more  violently— every  indication  of  pain  is  increased— he  heaves  at  the  flanks, 
breaks  out  into  a  profuse  perspiration,  and  throws  himself  more  recklessly 
about.  In  the  space  of  an  hour  or  two,  either  the  spasms  begin  to  relax,  and 
the  remissions  are  of  longer  duration,  or  the  torture  is  augmented  at  every 
paroxysm ;  the  intervals  of  ease  are  fewer  and  less  marked,  and  inflammation 
and  death  supervene.  The  pulse  is  but  little  afiected  at  the  commencement, 
but  it  soon  becomes  frequent  and  contracted,  and  at  length  is  scarcely  tangible. 

It  will  presently  be  seen  that  many  of  the  s3rmptom8  very  closely  resemble 
those  of  inflammation  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  bowels:  it  may  therefore 
be  useful  to  point  out  the  leading  distinctions  between  them. 

OOLXC  IXTLAMMATIOH  OW  THS  BOWUJ. 

Sadden  in  iti  attack.  Giadual  in  iti  approach,  with  proTiont  in- 

dications of  fever. 

Pnlte  rarely  mnch  qniekened  in  the  early        Pnlae  very  much  quickened,  bnt  iniall,and 
period  of  the  diaease,  and  daring  the  Snterrals    often  acaroely  to  be  felt, 
of  eaae ;  but  eyidently  fuller. 

Legs  and  ears  of  the  nataral  temperature.  Legs  and  ears  cold. 

Relief  obtained  from  rubbing  the  belly.  Belly  ezoeediagly  tender  and  painful  to  the 

tooch. 

Relief  obtained  i^m  motion.  Motion  evidently  increasing  the  pain. 

Intcryals  of  rest.  Constant  pain. 

Strength  scarcely  affected.  Rapid  and  great  weakness. 

Among  the  causes  of  colio  are,  the  drinking  of  cold  water  when  the  horse  is 
heated.  There  is  not  a  surer  origin  of  violent  spasm  than  this.  Hard  water 
is  yery  apt  to  produce  this  efiect.  Colic  will  sometimes  foUow  the  exposure  of 
a  horse  to  the  cold  air  or  a  oold  wind  after  strong  exercise.  Green  meat, 
although,  generally  speaking,  most  beneficial  to  the  horse,  yet,  given  in  too 
large  a  quantity,  or  when  he  is  hot,  will  frequently  produce  gripes.    lAoses  of 

•  Veterinarian,  voL  v.  p.  498. 
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aloes,  both  large  and  small,  are  not  unfrequent  causes  of  colic.  In  some  hones 
tlicre  seems  to  be  a  constitational  predisposition  to  colic.  They  cannot  be  hardly 
worked,  or  exposed  to  unusual  cold,  without  a  fit  of  it.  In  many  cases,  when 
these  horses  have  died,  calculi  have  been  found  in  some  part  of  the  alimentary 
canal.  Habitual  costiveness  and  the  presence  of  calculi  are  frequent  causes  of 
spasmodic  colic.  The  seat  of  colic  is  occasionally  the  duodenum,  but  oflener  the 
ileum  or  the  jejunum;  sometimes,  however,  both  the  c»cum  and  colon  are  affected. 

Fortunately,  we  are  acquainted  with  several  medicines  that  allay  these 
spasms ;  and  the  disease  often  ceases  almost  as  suddenly  as  it  appeared.  Tur- 
pentine is  one  of  the  most  powerful  remedies,  especially  in  union  with  opium, 
and  in  good  w;arm  ale.  The  account  that  has  just  been  given  of  the  c»cum  will 
not  be  foxgotten  here.  A  solution  of  aloes  will  be  advantageously  added  to  the 
turpentine  and  opium. 

If  relief  is  not  obtained  in  half  an  hour,  it  will  be  prudent  to  bleed,  for  the 
continuance  of  violent  spasm  may  produce  inflammation.  Some  practitioners 
bleed  at  first,  and  it  is  far  from  bad  practice ;  for  although  the  majority  of  cases 
will  yield  to  turpentine,  opium,  and  aloes,  an  early  bleeding  may  occasionally 
prevent  the  i-ecurrence  of  inflammation,  or  at  least  mitigate  it.  If  it  is  clearly 
a  case  of  colic,  half  of  the  first  dose  may  be  repeated,  with  aloes  dissolved  in 
warm  water.  The  stimulus  produced  on  the  inner  surfiice  of  the  bowels  by  the 
puigative  may  counteract  the  irritation  that  caused  the  spasm.  The  belly- 
should  be  well  rubbed  with  a  brush  or  warm  cloth,  but  not  bruised  and  injured 
by  the  broom-haudlo  rubbed  over  it,  with  all  tiieir  strength,  by  two  great  fellows. 
The  horse  should  be  walked  about,  or  trotted  moderately.  The  motion  thus 
produced  in  the  bowels,  and  the  friction  of  one  intestine  over  the  other,  may 
relax  the  spasm,  but  the  hasty  gallop  might  speedily  cause  inflammation  to  suc- 
ceed to  colic.  Clysters  of  warm  water,  or  containing  a  solution  of  aloes,  should 
be  injected.  The  patent  syringe  will  here  be  exceedingly  usefuL  A  clyster  of 
tobacco-smoke  may  be  thrown  up  as  a  last  resort. 

When  relief  has  been  obtained,  the  clothing  of  the  horse,  saturated  with  per- 
spiration, should  be  removed,  and  fresh  and  dry  clothes  substituted.  He  should 
be  well  littered  down  in  a  warm  stable  or  box,  and  have  bran  mashes  and  luke- 
warm water  for  the  two  or  three  next  days. 

Some  persons  give  gin,  or  gin  and  pepper,  or  even  spirit  of  pimento,  in  cases 
of  gripes.  This  course  of  proceeding  is,  however,  exceedingly  objectionable.  It 
may  be  useful,  or  even  sufficient, in  ordinary  cases  of  colic;  but  if  there  should  be 
any  inflammation  or  tendency  to  inflammation,  it  cannot  fail  to  be  highly  iigurious. 

FLATULENT  COLIC. 

This  is  altogether  a  different  disease  from  the  former.  It  is  not  spasm  of  the 
bowels,  but  inflation  of  them  from  the  presence  of  gas  emitted  by  undigested 
food.  Whether  collected  in  the  stomach,  or  small  or  large  intestines,  all  kinds 
of  vegetable  matter  are  liable  to  ferment.  In  consequence  of  this  fermentation, 
gas  is  evolved  to  a  greater  or  less  extent — ^perhaps  to  twenty  or  thirty  times  the 
bulk  of  the  food.  This  may  take  place  in  the  stomach ;  and  if  so,  the  life  of  the 
horse  is  in  immediate  danger,  for,  as  will  plainly  appear  from  the  account  that 
has  been  given  of  the  oesophagus  and  upper  orifice  of  the  stomach,  the  animal 
has  no  power  to  expel  this  dangerous  flatus  by  eructation 

This  extrication  of  gas  usually  takes  place  in  the  colon  and  csscum,  and  the 
distention  may  be  so  great  as  to  rupture  either  the  one  or  the  other,  or  some- 
times to  produce  death,  without  either  rupture  or  strangulation,  and  that  in  the 
course  of  from  four  to  twenty- four  hours. 

In  some  ill-conducted  establishments,  and  &r  oftener  on  the  north  than  the 
south  of  the  Tweed,  it  is  a  highly  dangerous  disease,  and  is  especially  £fttal  to 
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horses  of  heavy  draught.  An  overloaded  stomach  is  one  canse  of  it,  and  par- 
ticularly 80  when  water  is  given  either  immediately  before  or  after  a  plentiful 
meal,  or  food  to  which  the  horse  has  not  been  accnstomed  is  given. 

The  symptoms,  according  to  Professor  Stewart,  are,  ^'  the  horse  suddenly 
slackening  his  pace— preparing  to  lie  down,  or  falling  down  as  if  he  were  shot. 
In  the  stable  he  paws  the  ground  with  his  fore  feet,  lies  down,  rolls,  starts  up 
all  at  once,  and  throws  himself  down  again  with  great  violence,  looking  wistfully 
at  his  flanks,  and  making  many  fruitless  attempts  to  void  his  urine.* 

Hitherto  the  symptoms  are  not  much  unlike  spasmodic  colic,  but  the  real 
character  of  the  disease  soon  begins  to  develope  itself.  It  is  in  one  of  the  large 
mtestines,  and  the  belly  swells  all  round,  but  mostly  on  the  right  flank.  As 
the  disease  proceeds,  the  pain  becomes  more  intense,  the  horse  more  violent,  and 
at  length  death  closes  the  scene. 

The  treatment  is  considerably  different  from  that  of  spasmodic  colic.  The 
spirit  of  pimento  would  be  here  allowed,  or  the  turpentine  and  opium  drink ; 
but  if  the  pain,  and  especially  the  swelling,  do  not  abate,  the  gas,  which  is  the 
cause  of  it,  must  be  got  rid  of,  or  the  animal  is  inevitably  lost. 

This  is  usually  or  almost  invariably  a  combination  of  hydrogen  with  some 
other  gas.  It  has  a  strong  affinity  for  chlorine.  Then  if  some  compound 
of  chlorine — the  chloride  of  lime — dissolved  in  water,  is  administered  in  the 
form  of  a  drink,  the  chlorine  separates  from  the  lime  as  soon  as  it  comes  into 
contact  with  the  hydrogen,  and  muriatic  gas  is  formed.  This  gas  having  a 
strong  affinity  for  water,  is  absorbed  by  any  fluid  that  may  be  present,  and, 
quitting  its  gaseous  form,  either  disappears,  or  does  not  retain  a  thousandth 
part  of  its  former  bulk.  AU  this  may  be  very  rapidly  accomplished,  for  the 
fluid  is  quickly  conveyed  from  the  mouth  to  every  part  of  the  intestinal  canal. 

Where  these  two  medicines  are  not  at  hand,  and  the  danger  is  imminent,  the 
trochar  may  be  used,  in  order  to  open  a  way  for  the  escape  of  the  gas.  The 
trochar  should  be  small  but  longer  than  that  which  is  used  for  the  cow,  and  the 
puncture  should  be  made  in  the  middle  of  the  right  flank,  for  there  the  large  intes- 
tines are  most  easily  reached.  In  such  a  disease  it  cannot  be  expected  that  the 
intestines  shall  always  be  found  precisely  in  their  natural  situations,  but  usually 
the  origin  of  the  ascending  portion  of  the  colon,  or  the  base  of  the  cecum,  will 
be  pierced.  The  author  of  this  work,  however,  deems  it  his  duty  to  add,  that 
it  is  only  when  the  practitioner  despairs  of  otherwise  saving  the  life  of  the 
animal  that  this  operation  should  be  attempted.  Much  of  the  danger  would  be 
avoided  by  using  a  very  small  trochar,  and  by  withdrawing  it  as  soon  as  the  gas 
has  escaped.  The  wound  in  the  intestines  will  then  probably  close,  from  the 
innate  elasticity  of  the  parts. 

INFLAMMATION  OF  THE  BOWELS. 
There  are  two  varieties  of  this  malady.     The  first  is  inflammation  of  the 
external  coats  of  the  intestines,  accompanied  by  considerable  fever,  and  usually 
costiveneas.    The  second  is  that  of  the  internal  or  mucous  coat,  and  almost 
invariably  connected  with  purging. 

ENTERITIS. 
The  muscular  coat  is  that  which  is  oftenest  affected.  Inflammation  of  the 
external  coats  of  the  stomach,  whether  the  peritoneal  or  muscular,  or  both, 
is  a  very  frequent  and  &tal  disease.  It  speedily  runs  its  course,  and  it 
is  of  great  consequence  that  its  early  symptoms  should  be  known.  If  tho 
horse  has  been  carefully  observed,  restlessness  and  fever  will  have  been  seen 
to  precede  the  attack.  In  many  cases  a  direct  shivering  fit  will  occur :  the 
mouth  will  be  hot,  and  the  nose  red.    The  animal  will  soon  express  the  most 
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dxeadfiil  pain  by  pawing,  striking  at  his  belly,  looking  wildly  at  hia  flanks^ 
groaning,  and  rolling.  The  pulse  will  be  quickened  and  small;  the  ears  and 
legs  cold ;  the  belly  tender,  and  sometimes  hot;  the  breathing  quickened ;  the 
bowels  costive ;  and  the  animal  becoming  rapidly  and  fearfully  weak. 

The  reader  will  probably  here  recur  to  the  sketch  given  in  page  299  of  the 
distinction  between  spasmodic  colic  and  inflammation  of  the  bowels^  or  enteritis. 

The  causes  of  this  disease  are,  first  of  all  and  most  frequently,  sudden  expo- 
sure to  cold.  If  a  horse  that  has  been  highly  fed,  carefully  groomed,  and  kept 
in  a  warm  stable,  is  heated  with  exercise,  and  has  been  during  some  hours 
without  food,  and  in  this  state  of  exhaustion  ia  suffered  to  drink  freely  of 
cold  water,  or  is  drenched  with  rain,  or  have  his  legs  and  belly  washed  with 
cold  water,  an  attack  of  inflammation  of  the  bowels  will  often  follow.  An  over- 
fed horse,  subjected  to  severe  and  long-continued  exertion^  if  his  lungs  were 
previously  weak,  will  probably  be  attacked  by  inflammation  of  them ;  but  if 
the  lungs  were  sound,  the  bowels  will  on  the  following  day  be  the  seat  of 
disease.  Stones  in  the  intestines  are  on  occasional  cause  of  inflammation,  aad 
colic  neglected  or  wrongly  treated  will  terminate  in  it. 

The  horse  paws  and  stamps  as  in  colic,  but  without  the  intervals  of  ease  that 
occur  in  thi^  disease.  The  pulse  also  is  £ur  quicker  than  in  colic.  The 
breathing  is  more  hurried,  and  the  indication  of  sufiering  more  evident. 
'^  The  next  stage,"  in  the  graphic  language  of  Mr.  Perdvall,  "  borders  on  deli- 
rium. The  eye  acquires  a  wild,  haggard,  unnatural  stare — ^the  pupil  dilates — 
lus  heedless  and  dreadful  throes  render  approach  to  him  quite  perilous.  He  is 
an  object  not  only  of  compassion  but  of  apprehension,  and  seems  &8t  hunying 
to  his  end ;  when,  all  at  once,  in  the  midst  of  agonising  torments,  he  stands 
quiet,  as  tiiough  every  pain  had  left  him,  and  he  were  going  to  recover.  His 
breathing  becomes  tranquilUsed— his  pulse  sunk  beyond  all  perception — his  body 
bedewed  with  a  cold  clammy  sweat — ^he  is  in  a  tremour  from  head  to  foot,  and 
about  the  legs  and  ears  has  even  a  death-like  feel.  The  mouth  feels  deadly 
chill ;  the  lips  drop  pendulous ;  and  the  eye  seems  unconscious  of  objects.  In 
flne,  death,  not  recovery,  is  at  hand.  Mortification  has  seised  the  inflamed 
bowel — ^pain  can  no  longer  be  felt  in  that  which  a  few  minutes  ago  was  the 
seat  of  exquisite  suffering.  He  again  becomes  convulsed,  and  in  a  few  more 
struggles  less  violent  than  the  former  he  expires*.** 

The  treatment  of  inflammation  of  the  bowels,  like  that  of  the  lungs,  should 
be  prompt  and  energetic.  The  first  and  most  powerful  means  of  cure  wiU  be 
bleeding.  From  six  to  eight  or  ten  quarts  of  blood,  in  fiu:t  as  much  as  the  horse 
can  bear,  should  be  abstracted  as  soon  as  possible ;  and  the  bleeding  repeated 
to  the  extent  of  four  or  five  quarts  more,  if  the  pain  is  not  relieved  and  the  pulse 
has  not  become  rounder  and  fuller.  The  speedy  weakness  that  accompanies 
this  disease  should  not  deter  from  bleeding  largely.  That  weakness  is  the  con- 
sequence of  violent  inflammation  of  these  parts ;  and  if  that  inflammation  is 
subdued  by  the  loss  of  blood,  the  weakness  will  disappear.  The  bleeding  should 
be  effected  on  the  first  appearance  of  the  disease,  for  there  is  no  malady  that 
more  quickly  runs  its  course, 

A  strong  solution  of  aloes  should  immediately  follow  the  bleediog,  but,  con- 
sidering the  irritable  state  of  the  intestines  at  this  period,  guarded  by  opium* 
This  should  be  quickly  followed  by  back-raking,  and  injections  conristing 
of  warm  water,  or  very  thin  gruel,  in  which  £p8om  salts  or  aloes  have  been 
dissolved ;  and  too  much  fluid  can  scarcely  be  thrown  up.  If  the  common 
ox-bladder  and  pipe  is  used,  it  should  be  frequently  replenished ;  but  with 
Read's  patent  pump,  already  referred  to,  sufficient  may  be  injected  to  penetrato 

•  PerdYBU'i  Hippopaiholog^,  voLU.  p.  246. 
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beyond  the  xeciam,  and  reach  to  the  colon  and  dBoam,  and  dispoee  them  to 
evacaate  their  contents.  The  hoiae  flhould  likewise  be  encooiaged  to  drink 
plentifully  of  warm  water  or  thin  gruel ;  and  draughts,  each  containing  a  couple 
of  drachms  of  dissolved  aloes,  with  a  little  opium,  eAiould  be  given  every  six 
hours,  until  the  bowels  are  freely  opened. 

It  will  now  be  prudent  to  endeavour  to  excite  considerable  external  inflam- 
mation as  near  as  possible  to  the  seat  of  internal  disease,  and  therefore  the 
whole  of  the  belly  should  be  blistered.  In  a  well-marked  case  of  this  disease, 
no  time  should  be  lost  in  applying  fomentations,  bat  the  blister  at  once 
resorted  to.  The  tincture  of  Spanish  flies,  whether  made  with  spirit  of  wine  or 
turpentine,  should  be  thoroughly  rubbed  in.  The  legs  should  be  well  ban- 
daged in  order  to  restore  the  circulation  in  them  and  thus  lessen  the  flow  of 
blood  to  the  inflamed  part ;  and,  for  the  same  reason,  the  horse  should  be  warmly 
clothed ;  but  the  air  of  the  stable  or  box  should  be  cool. 

No  com  or  hay  should  be  allowed  during  the  disease,  but  bran  mashes,  and 
green  meat  if  it  can  be  procured.  The  latter  will  be  the  best  of  all  food,  and 
may  be  given  without  the  slightest  apprehension  of  danger.  MHien  the  horse 
be^s  to  recover,  a  handful  of  com  may  be  given  two  or  three  times  in  the  day; 
and,  if  the  weather  is  warm,  he  may  be  turned  into  a  paddock  for  a  few  hours 
in  the  middle  of  the  day.  Clysters  of  grael  should  be  continued  for  three  or 
four  days  after  the  inflammation  is  beginning  to  subside,  and  good  hand-rubbing 
applied  to  the  legs. 

The  second  variety  of  inflammation  of  the  bowels  affects  the  internal  or 
mucous  coat,  and  is  generally  the  consequence  of  physic  in  too  great  quantity, 
or  of  an  improper  kind.  The  purging  is  more  violent  and  continues  longer 
than  was  intended  *  the  animal  shows  that  he  is  suffering  great  pain ;  he 
frequently  looks  round  at  his  flanks ;  his  breathing  is  laborious,  and  the  pulse 
is  quick  and  small — ^not  so  small,  however,  as  in  inflammation  of  the  peritoneal 
coat,  and,  contrary  to  some  of  the  most  frequent  and  characteristic  symptoms 
of  that  disease,  the  mouth  is  hot  and  the  legs  and  ears  are  warm.  Unless  the 
purging  is  excessive,  and  the  pain  and  distress  great,  the  surgeon  should  hesitate 
at  giving  any  astringent  medicine  at  first ;  but  he  should  plentifully  administer 
gruel  or  thin  starch,  or  arrow *root,  by  the  mouth  and  by  clyster,  removing  all 
hay  and  com,  and  particularly  green  meat.  He  should  thus  endeavour  to 
soothe  the  irritated  surfiice  of  the  bowels,  while  he  permits  all  remains  of  the 
purgative  to  be  carried  off.  If,  however,  twelve  hours  have  passed,  and  the 
purging  and  the  pain  remain  undiminished,  he  should  continue  the  grael, 
adding  to  it  cludk^  catechu,  and  opium,  repeated  every  six  hours.  As  soon  as 
the  purging  begins  to  subside,  the  astringent  mediciae  should  be  lessened  in 
quantity,  and  gradually  discontinued.  Bleeding  will  rarely  be  necessary,  unless 
tiie  inflammation  is  very  great,  and  attended  by  symptoms  of  general  fever. 
The  horse  should  be  warmly  clothed,  and  placed  in  a  comfortable  stable,  and  his 
legs  should  be  hand-rabbed  and  bandaged. 

Violent  purging,  and  attended  with  much  inflammation  and  fever,  will  occur 
from  other  causes.  Green  meat  will  frequently  puige.  A  horse  worked  hard 
upon  green  meat  will  sometimes  scour.  The  remedy  is  change  of  diet,  or  less 
labour.  Young  horses  will  often  be  strongly  purged,  without  any  apparent 
cause.  Astringents  should  be  used  with  much  cantion  here.  It  is  probably  an 
eflbrt  of  nature  to  get  rid  of  something  that  offends.  A  few  doses  of  grael 
will  assist  in  effecting  this  purpose,  and  the  purging  will  cease  without  astrin- 
gent medicine. 

Many  horses  that  are  not  toett-ribbed  home — ^having  too  great  space  between 
the  last  rib  and  the  hip-bone— are  subject  to  purging  if  more  than  usual  exer- 
tion is  required  from  them.     They  are  recognised  by  the  temi  of  wathy  horses. 
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They  are  often  free  and  fleet,  but  destitute  of  continnanoe.  They  should  have 
rather  more  than  the  nsaal  allowance  of  com,  with  beans,  when  at  work.  A 
cordial  ball,  with  catechu  and  opium,  will  often  be  serviceable  either  before  or 
after  a  journey. 

PHYSICKING. 

This  would  seem  to  be  the  proper  place  to  speak  of  physicking  horses — a 
mode  of  treatment  necessary  under  various  diseases  often  useful  for  the  aug- 
mentation of  health,  and  yet  which  has  often  injured  the  constitution  and  abso- 
lutely destroyed  thousands  of  animals.  When  a  horse  comes  from  grass  to  hard 
meat,  or  from  the  cool  open  air  to  a  heated  stable,  a  dose  or  even  two  doses  of 
physic  may  be  useftil  to  prevent  the  tendency  to  inflammation  which  is  the 
necessary  consequence  of  so  sudden  and  great  a  change.  To  a  horse  that  is 
becoming  too  fat,  or  has  surfeit,  or  grease,  or  mange,  or  that  is  out  of  con- 
dition fr^m  inactivity  of  the  digestive  organs,  a  dose  of  physic  is  often  most 
serviceable ;  but  the  reflecting  man  will  enter  his  protest  against  the  periodical 
physicking  of  all  horses  in  the  spring  and  the  autumn,  and  more  particularly 
against  that  severe  system  which  is  thought  to  be  necessary  in  order  to  train 
them  for  work,  and  also  the  absurd  method  of  treating  the  animal  when  under 
the  operation  of  physic. 

A  horse  should  be  carefully  prepared  for  the  action  of  physic.  Two  or  three 
bran  mashes  given  on  that  or  the  preceding  day  are  far  from  sufficient  when  a 
horse  is  about  to  be  physicked  whether  to  promote  his  condition  or  in  obedience 
to  custom.  Mashes  should  be  given  until  the  dung  becomes  softened.  A  less 
quantity  of  physic  will  then  suffice,  and  it  will  more  quickly  pass  through  the 
intestines,  and  be  more  readily  diffused  over  them.  Five  drachms  of  aloes, 
given  when  the  dung  has  thus  been  softened,  will  act  much  more  effectually  and 
much  more  safely  than  seven  drachms,  when  the  lower  intestines  are  obstructed 
by  hardened  fieccs. 

On  the  day  on  which  the  physic  is  given,  the  horse  should  have  walking 
exercise,  or  may  be  gently  trott^  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour  twice  in  the  day ; 
but  after  the  physic  begins  to  work,  he  should  not  be  moved  from  his  stall. 
Exercise  would  then  produce  gripes,  irritation,  and,  possibly,  dangerous  inflam- 
mation. The  common  and  absurd  practice  is  to  give  the  horse  most  ezcrdse 
after  the  physic  has  begun  to  operate. 

A  little  hay  may  be  put  into  the  rack.  As  much  mash  should  be  given  as  the 
horse  will  eat,  and  as  much  water,  with  the  coldness  of  it  taken  off,  as  he  will 
drink.  If,  however,  he  obstinately  refuses  to  drink  warm  water,  it  is  better 
that  he  should  have  it  cold,  than  to  continue  without  taking  any  fluid ;  but  in 
such  case  he  sliould  not  be  suffered  to  take  more  than  a  quart  at  a  time,  mth 
an  interval  of  at  least  an  hour  between  each  draught. 

When  the  purging  has  ceased,  or  the  physic  is  set^  a  mash  should  be  given 
once  or  twice  every  day  until  the  next  dose  is  taken,  between  which  and  the 
setHng  of  the  first  there  should  be  an  interval  of  a  week.  The  horse  should 
recover  from  the  languor  and  debility  occasioned  by  the  first  dose,  before  he  is 
harassed  by  a  second. 

Eight  or  ten  tolerably  copious  motions  will  be  perfectly  sufficient  to  answer 
every  good  purpose,  although  the  groom  or  the  carter  may  not  be  satisfied  unless 
double  the  quantity  are  procured.  The  consequence  of  too  strong  purgation 
will  be,  that  weakness  will  hang  about  the  animal  for  several  days  or  weeks, 
and  inflammation  will  often  ensue  from  the  over-initation  of  the  intesUnal 
canal. 

Long-contmued  custom  has  made  alobs  the  almost  invariable  purgative  of 
the  horse,  and  veiy  properly  so ;  for  there  is  no  other  at  once  so  sure  and  so 
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safe.  The  Barbadoes  aloes,  although  sometimes  yeiy  dear,  should  alone  be 
used.  Tho  dose,  with  a  hone  properly  prepared,  will  vary  from  four  to  seven 
drachms.  The  preposterous  doses  of  nine,  ten,  or  even  twelve  drachms,  are 
now,  happily  for  the  horse,  generally  abandoned.  Custom  has  assigned  the 
form  of  a  ball  to  physic,  but  good  sense  will  in  due  tune  introduce  the  solution 
of  aloes,  as  acting  more  speedily,  effectually,  and  safely. 

The  only  other  puigative  on  which  dependence  can  be  placed  is  the  oboton. 
The  fai-ina  or  m^  of  the  nut  is  generally  used ;  but  from  its  acrimony  it 
should  bo  given  in  the  form  of  ball,  with  linseed  meaL  The  dose  varies  from 
a  scruple  to  half  a  drachm.  It  acts  more  speedily  than  the  aloes,  and  without 
the  nausea  which  they  produce ;  but  it  causes  more  watery  stools,  and,  conse- 
quently, more  debility. 

LiNSKED-oiL  is  an  uncertain  but  safe  puigative,  in  doses  from  a  pound  to  a 
pound  and  a  half.  Olive- ou  is  moro  uncertain,  but  safe ;  but  oastor-oil,  that 
mM  aperient  in  the  human  being,  is  both  uncertain  and  unsafe.  Epsom-salts 
are  inefficacious,  except  in  the  immense  dose  of  a  pound  and  a  half,  and  then 
they  are  not  always  safe. 

CALCULI,  OB  STONES,  IN  THE  INTESTINES. 

These  are  a  cause  of  inflammation  in  the  bowels  of  the  horse,  and  more  fre- 
quently of  colic.  They  aro  generally  found  in  the  coacum  or  colon,  varying 
considerably  in  shape  accordmg  to  the  nucleus  round  which  the  sabulous  or 
other  earthy  matter  collects,  or  the  form  of  the  cell  in  wluch  tbey  have  been 
lodged.  They  differ  in  size  and  weight,  from  a  few  grains  to  several  pounds. 
From  the  horizontal  position  of  the  carcase  of  the  horse,  the  calculus,  when  it 
begins  to  form,  does  not  gravitate  so  much  as  in  the  human  being,  and  there- 
fore calculous  concretions  remain  and  accumulate  until  their  very  size  provents 
their  expulsion,  and  a  fatal  hiitation  is  too  frequently  produced  by  their  motion 
and  weight.  They  are  oftenest  found  in  heavy  draught,  and  in  millers*  horses. 
In  some  of  these  horses  they  have  the  appearance  of  grit-stone  or  crystallized 
gndMi.  It  is  probable  that  they  partly  consist  of  these  very  minerals^  combined 
with  the  bran  which  is  continually  floating  about.  An  analysis  of  the  Calculi 
fiivours  this  supposition.  They  aro  a  source  of  continual  irritation  wherever 
they  are  placed,  and  are  a  fruitful  cause  of  coHc.  Spasms  of  the  most  feaiful 
kind  have  been  clearly  traced  to  them  *. 

ProfSessor  Morton,  of  the  Royal  Vetermary  College,  in  his  Essay  on  Calculous 
Concretions,— a  work  that  is  £ur  too  valuable  to  be  withdrawn  from  the 
public  view, — ogives  an  interesting  account  of  these  substances  in  the  intestinal 
canal  of  the  horse.  Little  advance  has  been  or  can  be  made  to  procure  their 
ezpulrion,  or  even  to  determine  their  existence ;  and  even  when  they  have 
passed  into  the  rectum,  although  some  have  been  expelled,  others  have  been  so 
firmly  impacted  as  to  resist  all  medicinal  means  of  withdrawal,  and  a  few  have 
broken  their  way  through  the  parietes  of  the  rectum,  and  lodged  in  the  abdo- 
minal cavity.  Mr.  Percivall,  in  his  ^  Elementary  Lectures  on  the  Veterinary 
Art,"  has  recorded  several  fearful  cases  of  this  t. 

Other  concretions  are  described  under  the  title  of  oat-haW  calculi.  Their 
waahob  is  tuberculated  and  their  forms  irregular.  They  are  usually  with- 
out any  distinct  nuclei,  and  are  principally  composed  of  the  hairy  fibrous 
matter  which  enters  into  the  composition  of  the  oat.  The  professor  very  pro- 
perly adds,  and  it  is  a  cireumstance  which  deservdl  much  consideration,  that 
aoch  oats  as  are  husky,  with  a  deficiency  of  farinaceous  matter,  are  likely  to 
give  rise  to  these  accumulations,  whenever  impaired  digestion  exists.    It  is  also 

•  Vcterinamo,  IX.,  161.  t  VqI.  IL  p.  449. 
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an  undoubted  fact,  that  a  great  proportion  of  hones  affected  with  calculi  an 
the  property  of  miUers,  or  brewers.  A  third  species  of  concretion  too  frequently 
existing  is  the  dung-haU^  or  mixed  cdlcuiut.  It  is  made  up  of  coanw,  indi- 
gestible, ezcrementitious  matter,  mixed  with  portions  of  the  ^^oai-hair  eal^ 
eulusy"  and  many  foreign  substances,  such  as  pieces  of  coal,  grayel,  &c.,  and 
the  whole  agglutinated  together;  They  are  commonly  met  with  in  horses  thai 
are  Yoxaoions  fisedem,  and  mingled  with  particles  of  cmI  and  stone. 

INTR08US0EPTI0N  OF  THE  INTESTINES. 

The  spasmodic  action  of  the  ileum  being  long  continued,  may  be  succeeded  by 
an  inverted  one  from  the  coecum  towards  the  stomach,  more  powerful  than  in  the 
natural  direction ;  and  the  contracted  portion  of  the  intestine  will  be  thus  foreed 
into  another  above  it  that  retains  its  natural  calibre.  The  irritation  caused 
by  this  iQcreases  the  inverted  action,  and  an  obstruction  is  formed  which  no 
power  can  overcome.  Even  the  natural  motion  of  the  bowek  will  be  suffi- 
cient to  produce  introsusception,  when  the  contraction  of  a  portion  of  the  ileum 
is  very  great.  There  are  no  symptoms  to  indicate  the  presence  of  this,  except 
continued  and  increasing  pain ;  or,  if  there  were,  all  our  means  of  relief  would 
here  &l1. 

IntrosQSception  is  not  confined  to  any  particular  situation.  A  portion  of  the 
jejunum  has  been  found  invaginated  within  the  duodenum,— and  also  within 
the  ileum,  and  the  ileum  within  the  ccscum— and  one  portion  of  the  colon  within 
another,  and  within  the  rectum.  The  ileum  and  jejunum  are  occasionally 
invaginated  in  various  places.  More  than  a  dozen  distinct  cases  of  intresus- 
ception  have  occurred  in  one  animal,  and  sometimes  unconnected  with  any 
appearance  of  inflammation,  but  in  other  cases,  or  in  other  parts  of  the  intes- 
tinal canal  of  the  same  animal,  there  will  be  inflammation  of  the  most  Intense 
character.  In  the  majority  of  cases,  perhaps  it  is  an  accidental  consequence 
of  pre-existing  disease,  and  occasioned  by  some  irregular  action  of  the  mus- 
cular tunic,  or  some  irritation  of  the  mucous  sur&oe. 

A  more  formidable,  but  not  so  frequent  disease  is 

ENTANGLEMENT  OF  THE  BOWELS. 

This  is  another  and  singular  consequence  of  colic  Although  tha  ileum  is 
enveloped  in  the  mesentery,  and  its  motion  to  a  oonsiderable  degree  confined, 
yet  under  the  spasm  of  colic,  and  during  the  violence  with  which  the  animal 
rells  and  throws  himself  about,  portions  of  the  intestme  become  so  entangled 
as  to  be  twisted  into  nooses  and  knots,  drawn  together  with  a  dQgree  of  tight- 
ness scarcely  credible.  Nothing  but  the  extreme  and  continued  torture  of  the 
animal  can  lead  us  to  suspect  that  this  has  taken  place,  and,  could  we  ascertain 
its  existence,  there  would  be  no  cure. 

An  interesting  case  occurred  in  the  practice  of  Mr.  Spooner  of  Southampton. 
A  mare  at  grass  was  suddenly  taken  ill.  She  discovered  symptoms  of  violent  colic, 
for  which  anti-spasmodic  and  aperient  medicines  were  promptly  administered, 
and  flhe  was  copiously  bled.  The  most  active  treatment  was  had  recourse  to, 
but  without  avail,  and  she  died  in  less  than  fbur-and-twenty  houn  without  • 
momentary  relief  from  pain. 

The  small  intestines  were  completely  black  from  inflammati<Hi,  and  portions 
of  them  were  knotted  together  in  the  singular  way  delineated  in  this  cut.  The 
parts  are  a  little  loosened  in  order  better  to  show  the  entanglement  of  tho 
intestines,  but  in  the  animal  they  weie  drawn  into  a  tight  knot,  and  completely 
intercepted  all  passage. 
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The  canse  of  this  was  probably  some  acrid  prmciple  in  the  grass,  and  many 
a  horse  is  thus  destroyed  by  the  abominable  and  poisonous  drinks  of  the 
fiEurzier*. 


WORMS. 

Worms  of  di£ferent  kinds  inhabit  the  intestines ;  bnt,  except  when  they  exist 
in  very  great  numbers,  they  are  not  so  hurtful  as  is  generally  supposed,  although 
the  groom  or  carter  may  trace  to  them  hidebound,  and  cough,  and  loss  of  appe- 
tite, and  gripes,  and  megrims,  and  a  variety  of  other  ailments.  Of  the  origin 
or  mode  of  propagation  of  these  parasitical  animals  we  can  say  little ;  neither 
writers  on  medicine,  nor  even  on  natural  history,  have  given  us  any  satisfactory 
account  of  the  matter. 

The  long  white  worm  (lumbricus  teres)  much  resembling  the  common  earth- 
worm, and,  being  from  six  to  ten  inches  in  leugth,  inhabits  the  small  intestines. 
It  is  a  formidable  looking  animal,  and  if  there  are  many  of  '^them  they  may 
consume  more  than  can  be  spared  of  the  nutritive  part  of  the  food  or  the  mucus 
of  the  bowels.  A  tight  skin,  and  rough  coat,  and  tucked  up  belly,  are  some- 
times connected  with  their  presence.  They  are  then,  however,  voided  in  large 
quantities.  A  dose  of  physic  will  sometimes  bring  away  almost  incredible 
quantities  of  them.  Calomel  is  frequently  given  as  a  vermifuge.  The  seldomor 
this  drag  is  administered  to  the  horse  the  better.  It  is  the  principal  ingredient 
in  some  quack  medicines  for  the  expulsion  of  worms  in  the  human  subject,  and 
thence,  perhaps,  it  came  to  be  used  for  the  horse,  but  in  him  we  believe  it  to 
be  inert  as  a  vermifuge,  or  only  useful  as  quickening  the  operation  of  the  aloes. 


•  Veterinarian,  VI.  12. 
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When  the  hone  can  be  spared,  a  strong  dose  of  physic  is  an  excellent  vermis 
fiige,  so  far  as  the  long  round  worm  is  concerned ;  but  a  better  medicine,  and 
not  interfering  with  either  the  feeding  or  work  of  the  horse,  is  emetic  tartar, 
with  ginger,  made  into  a  ball  with  Imseed  meal  and  trcade,  and  given  every 
morning  half  an  hour  before  the  horse  is  fed. 

A  smaller,  darker-coloured  worm,  called  the  needle-worm,  or  aMart>,  in- 
habits the  laige  intestines.  Hundreds  of  them  sometimes  descend  into  the 
rectum,  and  immense  quantities  have  been  found  in  the  coecum.  These  are  a 
more  serious  nuisance  than  the  former,  for  they  cause  a  very  troublesome  irri- 
tation about  the  fundament,  which  sometimes  sadly  annoys  the  horse.  Their 
existence  can  generally  be  discovered,  by  a  small  portion  of  mucus,  which, 
hardening,  is  found  adhering  to  the  anus.  Phymc  will  sometimes  bring  away 
great  numbers  of  these  worms,  but  when  there  is  much  irritation  about  the 
tail,  and  much  of  this  mucus^  indicating  that  they  have  descended  into  the 
rectum,  an  injection  of  linseed  oil,  or  of  aloes  dissolved  in  warm  water,  will  be 
a  more  effectual  remedy. 

The  tape-worm  is  seldom  found  in  the  horse. 

HERNIA,  OR  RUPTURE. 
A  portion  of  the  intestine  protrudes  out  of  the  cavity  of  the  belly,  either 
through  some  natural  or  artificial  opening.  In  some  cases  it  may  be  returned, 
but  from  tho  impossibility  of  applying  a  truss  or  bandage  it  soon  escapes  again. 
At  other  times  the  opening  is  so  narrow  that  the  gut,  gradually  distended  by 
feces,  or  thickened  by  inflammation,  cannot  be  returned,  and  strangulated 
hernia  is  then  said  to  exist.  The  seat  of  hernia  is  either  in  the  scrotum  of  the 
perfect  horse^  or  the  groin  of  the  gelding.  The  causes  are  violent  struggling 
when  under  operations^  over-exertion,  kicks,  or  accidents.  The  assistance  of  a 
veterinary  surgeon  is  here  indispensable*. 

*  The  follo'wing  case  of  opention  for  hernia  ably  lowered.     A  cathartic  was  given,   and 

ivill  be  acceptable  to  the  owner  of  hones  aa  the  sac  ordered  to  be  kept  constantly  wet  with 

well  as  to  tho  Teterinary  surgeon.     It  occurred  cold  water,  and  to  be  supported  with  a  wide 

in  the  practice  of  Professor  Simonds,  of  the  bandage.    She  was  placed  on  a  restricted  and 

Royal  Veterinary  College.     We  borrow  his  mash  diet, 

account  of  it  from  <<  The  Veterinarian."  *<  On  &e  next  day,  being  honoured  with 

"  The  patient  was  an  aged  black  cart-mare,  a  visit    by  Messrs.   Morton,  Spooner,    and 

that  had  been  lent  by  the  owner  to  a  neigh-  Youatt,  I  had  the  pleasure  and  advantage  of 

hour  for  a  day  or  two.    I  cannot  speak  posi-  submitting  the  case  to  their  examination,  and 

tively  as  to  the  cause  of  the  injury  which  she  obtaining  their  opinion.     They  urged  me  to 

received,  but  I  believe  that  it  resulted  from  attempt  to  return  the  protruding  viscera,  and 

her  falling  in  tho  shafts  of  a  cart  laden  with  secure  them  by  a  suigioU  operation ;  and  Mr. 

manure.     She  was  brought  to  my  infinnary  Spooner  kindly  oflfered  to  be  present,  and  to 

on  the  next  day,  October  18,  1837.  give  me  his  valuable  assistance. 

**  The  most  extensive  rupture  I  had  ever  ''On  the  24th,  our  patient  was  considered 

seen  presented  itself  on  the  left  side.     Tho  to  have  had  sufficient  preparatory  treatment, 

sac  formed  by  tho  skin,  which  was  not  broken,  and  she  was  operated  upon.     We  availed  our^ 

nor  even  the  hair  rubbed  off,  extended  as  far  selves  of  the  opportunity  of  putting  to  the 

forwards  as  the  cartilages  of  the  false  ribs,  and  test  that  which  some  among  us  had  doubted, 

backwards   to  the  udder.    A  perpendicular  and  others  had  positively  denied,  but  which 

lice  drawn  from  the  superior  to  the  inferior  had  always  been  maintained  by  our  talented 

part  of  the  tumour  measured  more  than  twelve  chemical  lecturei^the  power  of  opium  to 

inches.     It  appeared,  from  its  immense  size  lull  the  sensation  of  pain  in  tho  horse.    Wo 

and  weight,  as  if  by  far  the  larger  part  of  the  therefore  gave  her  two  ounces  and  a  half  of 

colon  had  protruded.  the  tincture  of  opium,  shortly  before  she  wu 

To  my  surprise,  there  was  comparatively  led  from  the  box  to  the  operating  house,  and 

little  constitutional  disturbance.    The  pulse  the  power  of  the  drug  was  evident  through 

was  45,  and  full^  with  no  other  indication  of  the  whole  of  the  operation, 

fever,  and  no  expressiop  of  pain  on  pressing  "  After  a  careful  examination,  eztemally, 

the  tumour.  as  well  as  per  rectum,  in  order  to  ascertain 

**  She  was  bled  until  tho  pulis  was  consider*  the  litnation  and  probable  size  of  tho  laceration 
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As  Teterinaiy  pnctioe  has  impioyed,  much  light  has  heen  thrown  on  the 
diseases  of  the  liyei^— not  perhi^  on  the  more  advanced  and  fiital  stages ;  hnt 
gmng  ns  the  promise  that,  in  process  of  time,  they  may  be  detected  at  an 
earlier  period,  and  in  a  more  manageable  state. 


of  the  moadei,  an  indtion  was  earefally  made 
through  the  integament  into  the  sacj  in  a  line 
with  Uie  inferior  herder  of  the  cartilagea  of  the 
fidae  rihfl,  which  indtion  was  about  tevcn 
iodief  in  length.  Tfaia,  as  we  had  hoped^ 
proved  to  he  directly  upon  the  aperture  in  the 
mntcolar  parietet  of  the  ahdoinen.  The  in- 
teatinea  were  exposed ;  and,  after  baring  tuf- 
fidentlj  dibited  the  opening  to  permit  the  in- 
troduction of  the  liand,  they  were  quickly  re- 
turned, portion  after  portion,  into  thdr  proper 
eaTity,  together  with  a  part  of  the  omentum, 
which  we  found  tomewhat  annoying,  it  heing 
fieqnently  forced  back  again  through  the  lace- 


^  At  timet,  it  required  the  exertion  of  our 
united  atrength  to  prevent  the  eecape  of  tlie 
intestines,  and  which  was  only  effected  by 
pladng  our  handt  dde  by  aide,  covering  and 
pressing  upon  the  opening.  By  these  means 
we  sneeeeded  in  keeping  in  the  Tiscera,  until 
we  were  satisfied  that  we  had  placed  them  all 
within  their  proper  cavity.  At  about  the 
central  part  of  the  aperture,  we  deddedly 
found  the  greatest  pressure  of  the  intestines  to 
effisct  an  escape. 

**  A  strong  metallic  suture  of  flexible  wire 
was  then  passed  through  the  edges  of  the 
laceration,  taking  in  the  peritoneum  and  por- 
tions of  the  transrersalis,  rectus,  and  internal 
nbdominal  muscles  ;  and  other  sutures,  em- 
hradng  the  same  parts,  were  placed  at  con- 
venient distances,  so  as  nearly  to  close  the 
aperture.  Two  sutures  of  smaller  metallic 
wire,  and  throe  of  stout  silk  cord,  were  then 
passed  through  the  external  abdominal  musdes, 
and  thdr  aponeuroses,  which  eiiiectually  shut 
up  the  opening  into  the  abdomen.  The  inte- 
gnmoit  was  then  brought  together  by  the  in- 
terrupted suture,  taking  caro  to  bring  out  the 
ends  of  the  other  sutures,  and  which  had  been 
purposely  left  long,  so  that  in  case  of  super- 
vening inflammation,  or  swdling,  they  mij^ht 
be  readily  examined.  The  whole  operation 
occupied  rather  less  than  an  hour,  our  poor 
patient  being  occasionally  refreshed  with  some 
warm  gmeL 

^  The  hobbles  were  now  quietly  removed, 
and,  afler  lying  a  few  minutes,  she  got  up, 
and  was  placed  in  a  huge  loose  box.  A  com- 
press and  a  suspensory  bandage,  that  could  be 
tightened  at  pleasure,  were  applied  to  the 
wound.  The  pulse  was  now  84.  She  was 
ordered  to  be  watched,  and  to  have  some  tepid 
water  placed  within  her  reach,  but  on  no  ao* 
count  to  be  disturbed. 

**  At  10,  P.M.,  the  pulse  had  sunk  to  66. 


The  reapiration,  which  had  been  much  accele- 
rated, was  quieter.  She  was  resting  the  leg  on 
the  side  operated  upon,  but  did  not  appear  to 
be  suffering  any  great  pdu.  Some  fiaeces  had 
passed,  and  she  bad  teken  a  small  quantity  of 
bran  mash.  The  parts  were  well  fomented 
with  tepid  water,  an  oleaginous  draught  was 
administered,  and  likewise  an  enema. 

^  25th — ^The  pulse  is  a  little  quickened ;  the 
sac  which  had  contained  the  protruded  intes- 
tine was  filled  with  a  serous  effiision.  I  made 
a  dependent  orifice  in  it,  and  from  three  to 
four  pints  of  fluid  escaped.  This  much  re- 
lieved her,  and  she  continued  to  go  on  &vour- 
ably  throughout  the  day. 

**  26th.-i-Suppuration  now  began  to  be  esta- 
blished, and  the  parts  were  dressed  with  the 
compound  tincture  of  myrrh. 

''  dOth.-— She  was  enabled  to  take  a  little 
walking  exercise ;  and  on  this  day  some  of  the 
integumental  sutures  came  away. 

**  Nov.  4th.^The  sloughing  process  being 
now  set  up,  three  of  the  smaller  metallic 
sutures,  that  had  been  used  to  bring  the  edges 
of  the  laceration  together  in  the  external  ab- 
dominal muscles,  came  away.  The  parts  were 
minutely  examined,  and  we  detected  a  sinus 
running  towards  the  mamma,  and  filled  with 
pus.  Witli  some  little  difficulty  it  was 
opened,  and  a  tape  passed  through  it,  so  as  to 
allow  the  pus  to  escape  as  quickly  as  it  was 
formed.  The  appetite  was  tolerably  good, 
and  the  pulse  ranged  from  52  to  56. 

*'  6th.— The  patient  was  so  far  recovered 
that  I  ventured  to  torn  her  into  one  of  the 
paddocks  for  a  few  hours'  exercise,  taking 
care  to  avoid  any  exposure  to  cold,  if  tho 
weather  was  stormy. 

**  11th. — An  inddent  occurred  which  nearly 
brought  our  hitherto  successful  case  to  a  fatd 
termination.  I  saw  her  safe  about  1,  p.m.  ; 
but  at  two  o'clock  a  messenger  came  in  haste 
to  apprise  me  that  she  was  in  a  pond  at  the 
bottom  of  the  paddock,  and  fixed  in  the  mud. 
There,  indeed,  I  found  her,  at  a  considerable 
distance  from  the  bank,  and  making  tho  most 
violent  efforts  to  rdease  herself.  With  con- 
sidenble  difiSculty,  and  after  many  unsuccess- 
ful attempts,  we  succeeded  in  drsgging  her 
ashore,  so  much  exhausted  as  to  be  utterly  in- 
capable of  rising.  A  gate  was  procured,  and 
bdng  well  covered  with  strew,  she  was  drawn 
homeward  by  two  horses;  I  following,  re- 
gretting what  had  occurred,  and  not  a  little 
blaming  myself  for  having  ex^oisd  her  to 
this  misfortune. 

<*  Having  placed  her  in  her  box, 'our  first 
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If  horses,  destroyed  on  account  of  other  complaints,  ai*e  exanuned  when  they 
are  not  more  than  five  years  old,  the  liyer  is  usually  found  in  the  most  healthy 
state ;  hut  when  they  arrfye  at  eight  or  nine  or  ten  years  this  yiscus  is  fio- 
quently  increased  in  size-^it  is  less  elastic  under  pressure-^it  has  assumed  more 
of  a  granulated  or  broken  down  appeaiance-*-ihe  blood  does  not  so  readily  per- 
meate its  yessels,  and,  at  length,  in  a  greater  or  less  quantity,  ith^jns  to  czade, 
and  is  either  confined  under  the  peritoneal  coyering,  or  oozes  into  the  cavity  of 
the  belly.  There  is  nothing  for  awhile  to  indicate  the  existence  of  this.  The 
horse  feeds  well,  is  in  apparent  health,  in  good  condition,  and  capable  of  con- 
stant work,  notwithstanding  so  &tal  a  change  is  taking  place  in  this  important 
yiscus;  but,  at  length,  the  peritoneal  covering  of  the  liver  suddenly  gives  way, 
and  the  contents  of  the  abdomen  are  deluged  with  blood,  or  a  sufficient  quan- 
tity of  this  fluid  has  gradually  oozed  out  to  interfere  wiUi  the  functions  of  iho 
viscera. 

The  symptoms  of  this  sudden  change  arc  pawing,  shifUng  the  posture,  dis- 
tension of  the  belly,  curling  of  the  upper  lip,  sighing  frequency  and  deeply,  the 
mouth  and  nostrils  pale  and  blanched,  the  breathing  quickened,  restlessness, 
debility,  fainting,  and  death. 

On  opening  the  abdomen,  the  intestines  are  found  to  be  deluged  with 
dark  venous  blood.  The  liver  is  either  of  a  fawn,  or  light  yellow,  or  brown 
colou^-«asily  torn  by  the  finger,  and,  in  some  cases,  completely  broken 
down. 

If  the  hemorrhage  has  been  alight  at  the  commencement,  and  fortunately 
arrested,  yet  a  singular  consequence  will  frequently  result.  The  sight  will 
gradually  fedl ;  the  pupil  of  one  or  both  eyes  will  gradually  dilate,  the  animal 
will  have  gutta  9erena^  and  become  perfectly  blind.  This  will  almost  assuredly 
take  place  on  a  return  of  the  affection  of  the  liver.  Little  can  be  done  in  a 
medical  point  of  view.  Astringent  and  styptic  medicines  may,  however,  be  tried. 
Turpentine,  alum,  or  sulphuric  acid,  will  afford  the  only  chance.  The  veteri- 
nary world  is  indebted  to  the  late  Mr.  John  Field,  for  almost  all  that  is  known 
of  this  sad  disease. 

object  was  ber  restoration  and  comfort.     Men  was  given,  the  wound  again  attended  to,  and 

were  set  to  work  to  mb  her  perfectly  dry,  and  tome  gruel  placed  within  her  reach, 
some  warm  gruel,  with  a  little  cordial  mcd-         **  At  midnight  she  was  standing  at  ease  in 

cine,  was  given.     The  state  of  the  wound  was  what  may  not  in^propiiately  be  called  her 

next  examined,  and  it  was  well  cleaned  with  cradle.     The  legs  were  tolerably  warm ;  the 

tepid  water.   It  was  very  dark-coloured.    The  pulse  60,  and  full ;  the  enema  had  done  its 

vitality  of  the  young  granulations  was  appa-  duty,  and  she  was  in  a  much  more  oomfortablo 

rently  destroyed,  and  it  emitted,  in  some  de-  state   than   I  had  any  right  to  expect.     I 

gree,  perhaps,  from  the  mud  which  had  been  ordered  her  a  warm  mash  and  some  gruel,  for 

so  long  in  contact  with  it,  an  offensive  efflu-  hope  began  once  more  to  cheer  me. 
▼ium.     It  was  well  dressed  with  the  spirit  of        **  On  the  following  and  succeeding  days  she 

nitrous  ether,  and  properly  bandaged — ^iu  order  continued  gradually  to  regain  her  strength,  but 

to  prevent  its  receiviug  any  further  injury  in  she  required  great  care  and  attention,  and  it 

her  ineffectual  attempts  to  rise.  was  not  until  the  expiration  of  the  fourth  day 

**  We  soon,  however,  began  to  fear  some  that  I  dared  to  remove  her  from  the  slings, 

ill  consequence  from  the  continuance  of  these  and  then  only  for  a  few  hours  during  iho  day, 

efforts,  and  we  determined  to  raise  her  with  the  carefully    replacing  her  in  them  at  night, 

sliugs,  those  useful  appendages  to  every  ve-  Some  slight  sloughing  took  place  from  the 

terinary  establishment.    This  was  soon  effected,  wound  ;  but  the  principal  effect  of  her  immer- 

Wo  allowed  very  little  bearing  on  the  abdo-  sion  was  a  severe  catarrh.     She  required  occa- 

men,  except  when  she  was  compelled,  in  order  sional  attendance  to  the  wound;  and  it  was 

to  ease  her  hind  extremities,  which  were  yet  not  until  the  I2th  of  January — ^more  than 

unable  to  support  their  share  of  the  weight  of  twelve  weeks  after  the  operation— that  the 

the  body.   Frictions,  stimulants,  and  bandages,  last  of  the  metallic  sutures  came  away.     She 

were  applied  to  the  extremities.    An  enema  soon  afterwards  retomed  to  her  usual  work." 
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JAUNDICE, 
Ck^mmonly  called  thb  tellows,  is  a  mote  finqnent^  Imt  more  tractable  dis- 
ease. It  is  the  introductioii  of  bile  into  the  general  circulation.  This  is  nsually 
caused  by  some  obstniction  in  the  dncts  or  tubes  that  convey  the  bile  from  tho 
liTer  to  the  intestines.  The  horse,  however,  has  but  one  duct,  through  which 
the  bQe  usually  flows  as  quickly  as  it  is  formed,  and  there  is  no  gall-bladder 
in  which  it  can  become  thickened,  or  haxdened  into  masses  so  firm  as  to  be 
appropriately  called  ffaU-Mtonea.  Jaundice  does,  however,  occasionally  appear 
either  from  an  increased  flow  or  altered  quality  of  the  bile,  or  obstruction  even 
in  this  simple  tube.  The  yellowness  of  the  eyes  and  mouth,  and  of  the  skin 
where  it  is  not  covered  with  hair,  mark  it  sufficiently  plainly.  The  dung  is 
small  and  hard ;  the  urine  highly  coloured ;  the  horse  languid,  and  the  appetite 
impaired.  If  he  is  not  soon  relieved,  he  sometimes  begins  to  express  consider- 
able uneasiness;  at  other  times  he  is  dull,  heavy,  and  stupid.  A  characteristic 
symptom  is  lameness  of  the  right  fore  leg,  resembling  the  pain  in  the  right 
shoulder  of  the  human  being  in  hepatic  affections.  The  principal  causes  are 
over-feeding  or  over-exertion  in  sidtry  weather,  or  too  little  work  generally 
speaking,  or  inflammation  or  other  disease  of  the  liver  itself. 

It  is  first  necessary  to  inquire  whether  this  afiectlon  of  the  liver  is  not  the 
consequence  of  the  sympathy  of  that  organ  with  some  other  part,  for,  to  a  very 
considerable  degree,  it  frequently  accompanies  inflammation  of  the  bowels  and 
the  lungs.  These  diseases  being  subdued,  jaundice  will  disappear.  If  there  is 
no  other  apparent  disease  to  any  great  extent,  an  endeavour  to  restore  the  natu- 
ral passage  of  the  bile  by  purgatives  may  be  tried,  not  consisting  of  large  doses, 
lest  there  should  be  some  undetected  inflammation  of  the  lungs  or  bowels,  in 
either  of  which  a  strong  puigative  would  be  dangerous;  but,  given  in  small 
quantities,  repeated  at  short  intervals,  and  until  the  bowels  aro  freely  opened. 
Bleeding  should  always  be  resorted  to,  regulated  according  to  the  apparent  de- 
gree of  inflammation,  and  the  occasional  stupor  of  the  animal.  Plenty  of  water 
slightly  warmed,  or  thin  gruel,  should  be  given.  The  horse  should  be  warmly 
dothed,  and  the  stable  well  ventilated,  but  not  cold.  Carrots  or  green  meat 
will  be  very  beneficial.  Should  the  purging,  when  once  excited,  prove  violent, 
we  need  not  be  in  any  haste  to  stop  it,  unless  inflammation  is  beginning  to  be  con- 
nected with  it,  or  the  horse  is  very  weak.  The  medicuie  recommended  under 
diarrhoea  may  then  be  exhibited.  A  few  slight  tonics  should  be  given  when 
the  horse  is  recovering  from  an  attack  of  jaundice. 

Thb  Spleen  is  sometimes  very  extraordinarily  enlarged,  and  has  been 
ruptured.  We  are  not  aware  of  any  means  by  which  this  may  be  discovered, 
except  manual  examination  by  means  or  the  aid  of  the  rectum.  The  state  of 
the  animal  would  clearly  enough  point  out  the  treatment  to  be  adopted. 

The  Pancreas.     We  know  not  of  any  disease  to  which  it  is  liable. 

The  blood  contains  a  great  quantity  of  watery  fluid  unnecessary  for  the  nutri- 
ment or  repair  of  the  frame.  There  likewise  mingle  with  it  matters  that 
would  be  noxious  if  sufiered  to  accumulate  too  much. 

THE  KIDNEYS 
Are  actively  employed  in  separating  this  fluid,  and  likewise  carrjring  off  a  sub- 
stance whidi  constitutes  the  peculiar  ingredient  in  urine,  called  the  urea,  and 
consisting  priacipally  of  that  which  would  be  poisonous  to  the  animal.  The 
kidneys  are  two  large  glandular  bodies,  placed  under  the  loins^  of  the  shape  of  a 
kidney-bean,  of  immense  size.  The  right  kidney  is  most  forward,  lying  under 
the  liver;  the  left  is  pndied  more  baclcward  by  the  stomach  and  spleen.  A 
laxge  artery  runs  to  eadi,  canying  not  less  than  a  sixth  part  of  the  whole  of  tho 
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blood  that  dnsulaies  through  the  frame.  This  artery  is  divided  into  innumer- 
ablo  little  branches  most  curiously  complicated  and  coiled  upon  each  other ; 
and  the  blood,  traversing  these  convolutions,  has  its  watery  parts,  and  others 
the  retaining  of  which  would  be  injurious,  separated  from  it. 

The  fluid  thus  separated  varies  materially  both  in  quantity  and  composition, 
even  during  health.  There  is  no  animal  in  which  it  varies  so  much  as  in  the 
horse, — ^there  is  no  organ  in  that  animal  so  mnch  under  our  command  as  the 
kidney ;  and  no  medicines  are  so  useful,  or  may  be  so  injurious,  as  diui«tics— • 
such  as  nitre,  and  digitalis — not  only  on  account  of  their  febrifuge  or  sedative 
effects,  but  because  of  the  power  which  they  exert.  They  stimulate  the  kidneys 
to  separate  more  aqueous  fluid  than  they  otherwise  would  do,  and  thus  lessen  the 
quantity  of  blood  which  the  heart  is  labouring  to  circulate  through  the  framo« 
and  also  that  which  is  determined  or  driven  to  parts  already  overloaded.  The 
main  objects  to  be  accomplished  in  these  diseases  is  to  reduce  the  force 
of  the  circulation,  and  to  calm  tho  violence  of  excitement.  Diuretics,  by 
lessening  the  quantity  of  blood,  are  useful  assistants  in  accomplishing  these 
purposes. 

The  horse  is  subject  to  effusions  of  fluid  in  particular  parts.  Swelled  legs  are 
a  disease  almost  peculiar  to  him.  The  ox,  the  sheep,  the  dog,  the  asn.  and 
even  the  mule,  seldom  have  it,  but  it  is  for  the  removal  of  this  deposit  of  fluid 
in  the  cellular  substance  of  the  legs  of  the  horse  that  we  have  recourse  to 
diuretics.  The  1^  of  many  horses  cannot  be  rendered  fine,  or  kept  so,  without 
the  use  of  diuretics ;  nor  can  grease— often  connected  with  these  swellings, 
producing  them  or  caused  by  them — ^be  otherwise  subdued.  It  is  on  this 
account  that  diuretics  are  ranked  among  the  most  useful  of  veterinary 
medicines. 

In  injudicious  hands,  however,  these  medicines  are  sadly  abused.  Among 
the  absurdities  of  stable-management  there  is  nothing  so  injurious  as  the  fre- 
quent use  of  diuretics.  Not  only  are  the  kidneys  often  over-excited,  weakened, 
and  disposed  to  disease,  but  the  whole  frame  becomes  debilitated;  for  tlie 
absorbents  have  carried  away  a  great  part  of  that  which  was  necessary  to  tho 
health  and  condition  of  the  horse,  in  order  to  supply  the  deficiency  of  blood 
occasioned  by  the  inordinate  dischange  of  urine.  There  is  likewise  one  impor- 
tant fact  of  which  the  groom  or  the  horseman  seldom  thinks,  viz. : — That,  when 
he  is  removing  these  humours  by  the  imprudent  use  of  diuretics,  he  is  only 
attacking  a  symptom  or  a  consequence  of  disease,  and  not  the  disease  itself. 
The  legs  will  fill  again,  and  the  grease  will  return.  While  the  cause  remains, 
the  effect  will  be  produced. 

In  the  administration  of  diuretics,  one  thing  should  be  attended  to,  and  the 
good  effect  of  which  the  testimony  of  every  intelligent  man  will  confirm  :  the 
hone  9hould  have  plenty  to  drink.  Not  only  will  inflammation  be  prevented, 
but  the  operation  of  the  medicine  will  be  mudi  promoted. 

INFLAMMATION  OP  THE  KIDNEYS. 
This  is  no  uncommon  disease  in  the  horse,  and  is  more  unskilfully  and  &tally 
treated  than  almost  any  other.  The  early  s3rmptoms  are  those  of  fever  gene 
rally,  but  the  seat  of  the  disease  soon  becomes  evident.  The  horse  looks 
anxiously  round  at  his  flanks;  stands  with  his  hinder  legs  wide  apart;  is 
unwilling  to  lie  down ;  straddles  as  he  walks ;  expresses  pain  in  turning ; 
shrinks  when  the  loins  are  pressed,  and  some  degree  of  heat  is  fe]f  there.  The 
urine  is  voided  in  small  quantities ;  frequently  it  is  high-coloured,  and  some- 
times bloody.  The  attempt  to  urinate  becomes  more  frequent,  and  the  quan- 
tity voided  smaller,  until  the  animal  stnuns  painfully  and  violently,  but  the 
dischaigc  is  nearly  or  quite  suppressed.    The  pulse  is  quick  and  hard ;  full  in 
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the  early  stage  of  the  disease,  bat  rapidly  becoming  small,  yet  not  losing  ite 
character  of  hardness.  These  symptoms  clearly  indicate  an  affection  of  the 
nrinaiy  oigans;  but  they  do  not  distinguish  inflammation  of  the  kidney  from 
that  of  the  bladder.  In  order  to  effect  this,  the  hand  must  be  introduced  into 
the  rectum.  If  the  bladder  is  felt  full  and  hard  under  the  rectum,  there  is 
inflammation  of  the  neck  of  it ;  if  it  is  empty,  yet  on  the  portion  of  the  intes- 
tines immediately  over  it  there  is  more  than  natural  heat  and  tenderness,  there 
is  inflammation  of  the  body  of  the  bladder;  and  if  the  bladder  is  empty, 
and  there  la  no  Increased  heat  or  tenderness,  there  is  inflammation  of  the 
kidney. 

Among  the  causes  of  diabetes  are  improper  food,  and  particularly  hay  that  has 
been  mow-burnt,  or  oats  that  are  musty.  The  former  should  look  well  to  this. 
Oats  that  haye  been  dried  on  a  kiln  acquire  a  diuretic  property,  and  if  horses 
are  long  fed  on  them,  the  continual  excitement  of  this  organ  which  they  pro- 
duce will  degenerate  into  inflammation.  Too  powerful  or  too  often  repeated 
diuretics  induce  inflammation  of  the  kidney,  or  a  degree  of  irritation  and  weak- 
ness of  that  organ  that  disposes  to  inflammation  from  causes  that  would  other- 
wise have  no  injurious  efiect  If  a  horse  is  sprained  in  the  loins  by  being 
urged  on,  &r  or  fost,  by  a  heavy  rider,  or  compelled  to  take  too  wide  a  leap,  or 
by  being  suddenly  pulled  up  on  his  haunches,  the  inflammation  of  the  muscles 
<^the  loins  is  often  speedily  transferred  to  the  kidneys,  with  which  they  lie  in 
contact.  Exposure  to  cold  is  another  frequent  origin  of  this  malady,  especially 
if  the  horse  is  drenched  with  rain,  or  the  wet  drips  upon  his  loins ;  and,  more 
particularly,  if  he  was  previously  disposed  to  inflammation,  or  tiiese  organs 
had  been  previously  weakened.  Fortius  reason,  hackney-coach  horses  and 
others,  exposed  to  the  vicissitudes  of  the  weather,  and  oflen  fed  on  unwhole- 
some provender,  have,  or  should  have,  their  loins  protected  by  leather  or  some 
other  clothing.  The  grand  cause,  however,  of  nephritis  is  the  unnecessary 
quantity  or  undue  strength  of  the  diuretic  medicines  that  are  forced  on  the 
horse  by  the  ignorant  groom.  This  is  an  evil  carried  to  an  infamous  extent,  and 
against  which  every  horseman  should  sternly  oppose  hupself. 

The  treatment  will  only  vary  from  that  of  inflammation  of  other  parts  by 
a  consideration  of  the  peculiarity  of  the  organ  affected.  Bleeding  must  be 
promptly  resorted  to,  and  carried  to  its  full  extent.  An  active  purge  should 
next  be  administered ;  and  a  counter-inflammation  excited  as  nearly  as  pos- 
sible to  the  seat  of  disease.  For  this  purpose  the  loins  should  be  fomented 
with  hot  water,  or  covered  with  a  mustard-poultice — the  horse  should  be 
warmly  dothed;  but  no  cantharides  or  turpentine,  should  be  used,  and,  most  of 
all,  no  diuretic  be  given  internally.  When  the  groom  finds  this  difficulty  or 
BUppression  of  staling,  he  immediately  has  recourse  to  a  diuretic  ball  to  force  on 
the  urine ;  and  by  thus  needlessly  irritating  a  part  already  too  much  excited,  he 
adds  fuel  to  fire,  and  frequently  destroys  the  horse.  The  action  of  the  purga- 
tive having  begun  a  little  to  cease,  white  hellebore  may  be  administered  in 
■mall  doses,  with  or  without  emetic  tartar.  The  patient  should  be  warmly 
dothed ;  Us  legs  well  bandaged ;  and  plenty  of  water  offered  to  him.  The 
feed  should  be  carefully  examined,  and  anything  that  could  have  exdted  or  that 
may  prolong  the  irritation  carefully  removed* 

DIABETES,  OB  PBOFUSE  STALING 
Is  a  oomparati|;ely  rare  disease.    It  is  generally  the  consequence  of  undue 
irritation  of  the  kidney  by  bad  food  or  strong  diuretics,  and  sometimes  follows 
inflammation  of  that  organ.   It  can  seldom  be  traced  in  the  horse  to  any  disease 
of  the  digestive  oigans.    The  treatment  b  obscure,  and  the  result  often 
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unoertaiii.  It  is  evidently  increased  action  of  the  kidneys^  and  ihezefoie  &S 
most  rational  plan  of  treatment  is  to  endeavour  to  abate  that  action.  In  order 
to  efiect  this,  the  same  course  should  he  pursued  in  the  early  stage  of  diabetes 
as  in  actual  inflammation ;  but  the  lowering  system  must  not  be  carried  to  so 
great  an  extent*  To  bleeding,  purging,  and  counter-irritation,  medidn^  of  an 
astringent  quality  should  succeed,  as  catechu,  the  powdered  leaf  of  the  whortle- 
berry (uva  ursi),  and  opium.  Very  careful  attmtion  should  be  paid  to  the 
food.  The  hay  and  oats  should  be  of  the  best  quality.  Green  meat^  and  eipe- 
dally  canots,  will  be  very  serviceable. 

BLOODT  URINE— HJBMATUEIA. 

The  discharge  of  urine  of  this  character  is  of  occasional  occurrence.  Pare 
blood  is  sometimes  dischaiged  which  immediately  coagulates — at  other  times  it 
is  more  or  less  mixed  with  the  urine,  and  does  not  coagulate.  The  caoae  of 
its  appearance  and  the  source  whence  it  proceeds  cannot  always  be  determined, 
but  it  is  probably  the  resolt  of  some  strain  or  blow.  It  may  or  may  not  be 
accompanied  by  inflammation. 

Should  it  be  the  result  of  strun  or  violence,  or  be  evidently  attended  by 
inflammation^  soothing  and  depleting  measures  should  be  adopted.  Perhaps 
ooonter-imtation  on  the  loins  might  be  usefuL  If  there  is  no  apparent  inflam- 
mation, some  gentle  stimulus  may  be  administered  internally. 

ALBUMINOUS  URINE. 
A  peculiar  mucous  state  of  the  urine  of  some  horses  has  lately  attracted 
attention.  It  has  been  associated  with  stretching  out  of  the  legs,  stiffiiess,  disin- 
clination to  move,  a  degree  of  fever,  and  costiveness.  Slight  bleeding,  mild  physic, 
the  application  of  gentle  stimulants  to  the  loins,  quietness,  and  gentle  opiates, 
have  been  of  service.  We  are  indebted  to  Mr.  Percivall  for  what  we  do 
know  of  the  disease.  It  is  a  subject  worthy  of  the  attention  of  the  veterinary 
suigeon. 

THE  BLADDER. 
The  urine  separated  from  the  blood  is  discharged  by  the  minnte  vessels,  of 
which  we  have  spoken,  into  some  laiger  canals,  which  terminate  in  a  cavity  or 
reservoir  in  the  body  of  each  kidney,  designated  its  peltns.  Thence  it  is  conveyed 
by  a  duct  called  the  ureter^  to  a  larger  reservoir,  the  hkMer.  It  is  constantly 
flowing  from  the  kidney  through  the  ureter ;  and  were  there  not  this  provision 
for  its  detention,  it  would  be  incessantly  and  annoyingly  dribbling  from  the 
animal.  The  bladder  lies  in,  and  when  distended  by  urine  nearly  fills,  the 
cavity  of  the  great  bones  of  the  haunch,  termed  the  pelvis.  It  has  three  ooata^ 
the  outer  one  covering  the  greater  part  of  it,  and  being  a  portion  of  the  peri« 
toneum  :  the  muscular,  consisting  of  two  layers  of  fibres,  as  in  the  stomach  ; 
the  external,  running  longitudinally,  and  the  inner  circularly,  so  that  it  may 
yield  to  the  pressure  of  the  urine  as  it  enters,  and  contract  again  into  an 
exceedingly  small  i^aoe  as  it  runs  out,  and  by  that  contraction  assist  in  the 
expulsion  of  the  urine.  The  inner  coat  contains  numerous  little  glands, 
which  secrete  a  mucous  fluid  to  defend  the  bladder  from  the  aoimony  of  the 
urine.  The  bladder  terminates  in  a  small  neck,  roimd  which  is  a  strong  musde, 
keeping  the  passage  closed,  and  retaining  the  urine  until,  at  the  will  of  the 
animal,  oi  when  the  bladder  contains  a  certain  quantity  of  fluid,  the  muscular 
coat  b^^ins  to  contract,  the  diaphragm  is  renderod  convex  towai^s  the  intestines, 
and  presses  them  on  the  bladder,  and  by  these  united  powers  the  fluid  is  forced 
through  the  sphincter  mueck  at  the  neck  of  the  bladder,  and  escapes. 
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INFLAMMATION  OF  THE  BLADDER. 

There  are  two  Tarieties  of  ihia  disease,  inflammatioii  of  the  body  of  the  bUd- 
der,  and  of  its  neck.  The  symptoms  are  nearly  the  same  with  those  of  inflam- 
mation of  the  kidney,  except  that  there  is  rarely  a  total  suppression  of  urine, 
and  there  is  heat  felt  in  the  rectum  over  the  situation  of  the  bladder.  The 
causes  are  the  presence  of  some  acrid  or  irritant  matter  in  the  urine,  or  of  cal- 
culus or  stone  In  the  bladder.  With  reference  to  inflammation  of  the  body  of 
the  bladder,  mischief  has  occasionally  been  done  by  the  introduction  of  cantha- 
rides  or  some  other  irritating  matter,  in  order  to  hasten  the  period  of  horsing 
in  the  mare.  The  treatment  in  this  case  will  be  the  same  as  in  inflammation 
of  the  kidneys^  except  that  it  is  of  more  consequence  that  the  animal  should 
drink  freely  of  water  or  thin  gruel. 

In  inflammation  of  the  neck  of  the  bladder  there  is  the  same  frequent  voiding 
of  urine  in  small  quantities,  generally  appearing  in  an  advanced  stage  of  the 
disease,  and  often  ending  in  almost  total  suppression.  There  is  also  this 
circumstance,  which  can  never  be  mistaken  by  him  who  will  pay  sufficient 
attention  to  the  case,  that  the  bladder  is  distended  with  urine,  and  can  be  dis-i 
tinctly  felt  under  the  rectum.  It  is  spasm  of  the  part,  closing  the  neck  of  the 
bladder  so  powerfuUy  that  the  contraction  of  the  bladder  and  the  pressure  of  the 
muscles  are  unable  to  force  out  the  urine. 

Here  the  object  to  be  attempted  is  sufficiently  plain.  This  spasm  must  be 
relaxed,  and  the  most  likely  means  to  efiect  it  is  to  bleed  laigely,  and  even  to 
fisunting.  This  will  sometimes  succeed,  and  there  will  be  at  once  an  end  to  the 
disease.  To  the  exhaustion  and  loss  of  muscular  power  occasioned  by  copious 
bleeding,  should  be  added  the  nausea  consequent  on  physic.  Should  not 
this  speedily  have  effect,  another  mode  of  abating  spasm  must  be  tried — pow- 
dered opium,  made  into  a  ball  or  drink,  should  be  given  every  two  or  three 
hours ;  while  an  active  blister  is  applied  externally.  The  evacuation  of  the 
bladder,  both  in  the  mare  and  the  horse,  should  be  effected  through  the  medium 
of  a  veterinaiy  surgeon. 

STONE  IN  THE  BLADDER. 

The  urine  is  a  veiy  compound  fluid.  In  a  state  of  health  it  contains  seve* 
ral  acids  and  alkalies  variously  combined,  which,  under  disease,  are  increased 
both  in  number  and  quantity.  It  is  very  easy  to  conceive  that  some  of  these  may 
be  occasionally  separated  from  the  rest,  and  assume  a  solid  form  both  in  the 
pelvis  of  the  kidney  and  in  the  bladder.  This  is  known  to  be  the  case  both  in 
the  human  being  and  the  brute.  These  calculi  or  stones  are  in  the  horse  oftener 
found  in  the  kidney  than  in  the  bladder,  contrary  to  the  experience  of  the 
human  surgeon.  The  explanation  of  this  however  is  not  difficult.  In  the 
human  being  the  kidney  is  situated  above  the  bladder,  and  these  concretiona 
descend  from  it  to  the  bladder  by  their  weight.  The  belly  of  the  horse  is  ho- 
rizontal, and  the  forc^  of  gravity  can  in  no  way  affect  the  passage  of  the  cal- 
culus ;  therefore  it  occasionally  remains  in  the  pelvis  of  the  kidney,  until  it  has 
increaiBed  so  much  in  size  as  to  fill  it.  We  know  not  of  any  symptoms  that  would 
satisfisictorily  indicate  the  presence  of  a  stone  in  the  kidney  ;  and  if  the  disease 
could  be  ascertained,  we  are  unable  to  say  what  remedial  measures  could  be 
adopted. 

The  symptoms  of  stone  in  the  bladder  much  resemble  those  of  spasmodic 
colic,  except  that,  on  careful  inquiry,  it  will  be  found  that  there  has  been  much 
irregfnlarity  in  the  discharge  of  urine  and  occasional  suppression  of  it.  When 
fits  of  apparent  collo  frequently,  retuni,  and  are  accompanied  by  any  peculiaritv 
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in  the  appearance  or  the  dischaige  of  the  urine,  the  horse  should  he  carefully 
examined.  For  this  purpose  he  must  he  thrown.  If  there  is  stone  in  the 
hladder,  it  will,  while  the  horse  lies  on  its  hack,  press  on  the  rectum,  and  may 
he  distinctly  felt  if  the  hand  is  introduced  into  the  rectum.  Several  cases  have 
lately  occurred  of  successful  extraction  of  the  calculus;  hut  to  effect  this  it  will 
always  be  necessary  to  have  recourse  to  the  lud  of  a  yeterinary  practitioner. 

Both  the  practitioner  and  tlio  amateur  will  be  gratified  by  the  description  of 
a  catheter,  invented  by  Mr.  Taylor,  a  veterinary  surgeon  of  Nottingham,  which 
may  be  introduced  into  the  bladder  without  difficulty  or  pain,  and  the  existenco 
and  situation  of  the  calculus  readily  ascertained. 

It  is  made  of  polished  round  iron,  three  feet  long,  one  and  a  half  inch  in  cir- 
cumference, and  with  eight  joints  at  its  farther  extremity.  The  solid  part  between 
each  joint  is  one  and  a  quarter  inch  in  length,  and  one  and  a  half  in  dream- 
ferenoe,  the  moveable  part  being  ten  inches,  and  the  solid  part  two  feet  two 
inches.  The  latter  has  a  slight  curve  commencing  one  foot  from  the  handle,  and 
continuing  to  the  first  joint  of  the  moveable  part,  in  order  to  give  it  fiicility  in 
passing  the  urethra,  where  it  is  attached  to  the  parietes  of  the  abdomen.  The 
joints  are  on  the  prindple  of  a  half  joint,  so  that  the  moveable  part  would  only 
act  in  a  straight  line,  or  curve  in  one  direction.  The  joints  are  perfectly 
rounded  and  smooth  wlien  acting  either  in  a  straight  line  or  a  curve.  It  is  re- 
presented both  in  its  straight  and  ounred  state  in  the  following  cuts. 


Many  horses  occasionally  void  a  considerable  quantity  of  gravel,  sometimes 
without  inconvenience,  and  at  others  with  evident  spasm  or  pain.  A  diuretic 
might  be  useful  in  such  case,  as  increasing  the  flow  of  urine,  and  ponibly  wash- 
ing out  the  concretions  before  they  become  too  numerous  or  bulky. 

The  urine  having  passed  the  neck  of  the  bladder,  flows  along  the  urethra,  and 
is  discharged.  The  sheath  of  the  penis  is  sometimes  ccnsiderably  enlaigod. 
Wlien  at  the  close  of  acute  disease,  there  are  swellings  and  effusions  of  fluid, 
under  the  chest  and  belly,  this  part  seldom  escapes.  Diuretics,  with  a  small 
portion  of  coi-dial  medicine,  wilTbe  beneficial,  but  in  extreme  cases  slight  Beati- 
fications may  be  necessary.  The  inside  of  the  sheath  is  often  the  seat  of  disease. 
The  mucous  matter,  naturally  secreted  there  to  defi^nd  the  part  from  the  acri- 
mony of  the  urine,  accumulates  and  becomes  exceedingly  offensive,  and  pro- 
duces swelling,  tenderness,  and  even  excoriation,  with  considerable  disoluuge. 
Fomentation  with  warm  water,  and  the  deansing  of  the  part  with  soap  and 
water,  aided  perhaps  by  the  administration  of  a  diuretic  ball,  will  speedily 
remove  every  iuoonvenience.  .  Garten  are  too  apt  to  neglect  deanlinen  m  this 
respect. 
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CHAPTER  XV. 
BREEDING,  CASTRATION,  &o. 

This  may  be  a  proper  period  to  reenr  to  the  sabject  of  breeding,  and  peea« 
liarly  important  when  there  cannot  be  a  donbt  that  our  breed  of  horses  hm^ 
within  the  last  twenty  years,  undergone  a  material  change.  Our  nmning- 
borses  still  maintain  their  speed,  although  their  endurance  is,  generally  speak-* 
ing,  considerably  diminished ;  our  draught  and  carriage  horses  are  perhaps  im« 
proved  in  value ;  but  our  hunters  and  hackneys  are  not  what  they  used  to  be. 

Our  obeervations  on  this  will  be  of  a  general  nature,  and  very  simple.  The 
first  axiom  we  would  lay  down  is,  that  '^  like  will  produce  like,"  and  that  the 
progeny  will  inherit  the  general  or  mingled  qualities  of  the  parents.  There  is 
scarcely  a  disease  by  which  either  of  the  parents  is  affected  that  the  foal  does 
not  often  inherit,  or  at  least  occasionally  show  a  predisposition  to  it.  Even  the 
consequences  of  ill  usage  or  hard  work  will  descend  to  the  progeny.  There 
has  been  proof  upon  proof,  that  blindness,  roaring,  thick  wind,  broken  wind, 
qpavins,  curbs,  ringbones,  and  founder,  have  been  bequeathed  to  their  ofispring, 
both  by  the  sire  and  the  dam.  It  should  likewise  be  recollected  that  although 
these  blemishes  may  not  appear  in  the  immediate  progeny,  they  frequently  do 
in  the  next,  or  even  more  distant  generation.  Hence  the  necessity  of  some 
knowledge  of  the  parentage  both  of  the  sire  and  the  dam. 

Peculiarity  of  form  and  constitution  will  also  be  inherited.  This  is  a  most 
important  but  neglected  consideration ;  for,  however  desirable  or  even  perfect 
may  have  been  the  conformation  of  the  sire,  eveiy  good  point  may  be  neutral- 
iced  or  lost  by  the  defective  structure  of  the  mare.  The  essential  points  should 
be  good  in  both  parents,  or  some  minor  defect  in  either  be  met,  and  got  rid  of, 
by  exoellenoe  in  that  particular  point  in  the  other.  The  unskOful  or  careless 
breeder  too  often  so  badly  pairs  the  animals,  that  the  good  points  of  each  are 
almost  lost :  the  defects  of  both  increased,  and  the  produce  is  &r  inferior  to 
both  sire  and  dam. 

Mr.  Baker,  of  Reigate,  places  this  in  a  striking  point  of  view.  He  speaks  of 
his  own  experience :  '^  A  foal  had  apparently  clear  and  good  eyes,  but  the  first 
day  had  not  passed,  before  it  was  evident  Uiat  it  was  totally  blind.  It  had 
gutta  Serena. 

^  Inquiry  was  then  made  about  the  sire,  for  the  mare  had  good  eyes.  His 
were,  on  the  slightest  inspection,  evidently  bad,  and  not  one  of  his  colts  had 
escaped  the  direful  efiects  of  his  imperfect  vision. 

^^  A  mare  had  been  the  subject  of  fiircical  enlargements,  and  not  being  capable 
of  performing  much  work,  a  foal  was  procured  from  her.  She  survived ;  but 
the  foal  soon  after  birth  evinced  symptoms  of  fiu'cy,  and  died. 

^  A  mare  was  lame  ^m  navicular  disease.  A  foal  was  bred  from  her  that 
at  five  years  could  scarcely  go  across  the  country,  and  was  sold  for  a  few  pounds. 
The  mare  was  a  rank  jib  in  single  harness ;  the  foal  was  as  bad." 

It  is  useless  to  multiply  these  examples.  They  occur  in  the  experience  of 
every  one,  and  yet  they  are  strangely  disregarded. 

The  mare  is  sometimes  put  to  the  horse  at  too  early  an  age ;  or,  what  is  of 
more  frequent  occurrence,  the  mare  is  incapacitated  for  work  by  old  age.  The 
owner  is  unwilling  to  destroy  her,  and  he  determines  that  she  shall  bear  a  foal, 
and  thus  remunerate  hun  for  her  keep.     Wliat  is  the  consequence  i    The  foal 
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exhibits  aQ  unkindliness  of  growtli,~«  corresponding  weaknesB,— and  there  is 
scarcely  an  organ  that  possesses  its  nataral  and  proper  strength. 

Of  late  years,  these  principles  have  been  much  lost  sight  of  in  the  breeding 
of  horses  for  general  use;  and  the  following  is  the  explanation  of  it.  There 
are  nearly  as  good  stallions  as  there  used  to  be.  Few  but  well-formed  and 
valuable  horses  will  be  selected  and  used  as  stallions.  They  are  always  the 
very  prime  of  the  breed :  but  the  mares  are  not  what  they  used  to  be.  Poverty 
has  induced  many  of  the  breeders  to  part  with  the  mares  firom  which  they  used 
to  raise  their  stock,  and  which  were  worth  their  weight  in  gold ;  and  the  jade 
on  which  the  former  now  rides  to  market,  or  which  he  uses  in  his  farm,  costs 
him  but  little  money,  and  is  only  retained  because  he  cannot  get  much  money 
for  her.  It  has  likewise  become  the  fashion  for  gentlemen  to  ride  mares,  almost 
aa  frequently  as  geldings ;  and  thus  the  better  kiad  are  taken  from  the  breeding 
service,  imtil  old  age  or  injury  renders  them  worth  little  for  it.  An  intelligent 
veterinary  surgeon,  Mr.  Castley,  has  placed  this  in  a  very  strong  light*. 

It  should  be  impressed  on  the  minds  of  breeders,  that  peculiarity  of  form  and 
constitution  ate  inherited  from  both  parents, — that  the  excellence  of  the  mare 
is  a  point  of  quite  as  much  importance  as  that  of  the  horse, — and  that,  out  of  a 
sorry  mare,  let  the  horse  be  as  perfect  as  he  may,  a  good  foal  will  rarely  be 
produced.  All  this  is  recognised  upon  the  turf,  though  poverty  or  caxelessness 
have  made  the  general  breeder  neglect  or  forget  it. 

That  the  constitution  and  endurance  of  the  horse  are  inherited,  no  ^porting 
man  ever  doubted.  The  qualities  of  the  sire  or  the  dam  descend  from  genera- 
tion to  generation,  and  the  excellences  or  defects  of  certain  horses  are  often 
traced^  and  justly  so,  to  some  peculiarity  in  a  for-distant  ancestor. 

It  may,  perhaps,  be  justly  afiirmed^  that  there  is  more  difficulty  in  selecting 
a  good  mare  to  breed  from  than  a  good  horse,  because  she  should  possess  some- 
what opposite  qualities.  Her  carcase  should  be  long,  in  order  to  give  room  for 
the  growth  of  the  fostus ;  and  yet  with  this  there  should  be  compactness  of  form 
and  shortness  of  leg.  What  can  they  expect  whose  practice  it  is  to  purchase 
worn-out,  spavined,  foundered  mares,  about  whom  they  &ncy  there  have  been 
some  good  points,  and  send  them  for  into  the  country  to  breed  from,  and,  with 
all  their  variety  of  shape,  to  be  covered  by  the  same  horse  ?     In  a  lottery  like 

*  **  Any  one,''  bajb  be,  **  who,  during  the  tributed  to  get  the  best  material  for  breeding 
last  twenty  or  fiye^nd-twenty  yean,  has  had  oat  of  the  fiinner's  hands.  Thirty  years  ago 
frequent  opportunities  of  visiting  some  of  our  few  gentlemen  would  be  seeu  riding  a  mare 
great  horse-fairs  in  the  north  of  England,  must  ^-it  was  unfashionable.  There  was,  con- 
be  struck  with  the  sad  fidling-off  there  is  sequently,  but  little  demand  for  her,  and  the 
everywhere  to  be  remarked  in  the  quality  of  was  left  for  the  most  psrt  in  the  frnner*a 
the  one-half  and  three-part  bred  horses,  ez-  hands,  who  were  then  to  be  seen  riding  to 
hibited  for  sale.  The  farmers,  when  taxed  market,  mounted  on  the  finest  mares,  and 
with  this,  complain  that  breeding  horses  does  from  among  which  they  selected  the  best  for 
not  su&ciently  repay  them  ;  and  yet  we  find  the  purpose  of  breeding.  like  will  prodooe 
large  sums  of  money  always  given  at  fiurs  for  like,  and  the  stock  would  seldom  disq>point 
any  horses  that  are  really  good^  but  bad  ones  them. 

are  not  at  any  time  likely  to  pay  for  rearing,  *<  Then  there  is  the  demand  for  the  foreign 

and  less  now  than  ever,  on  account  of  the  market.     Within  the  last  twenty  years,  a  great 

tdvaneed  rate  of  land,  and  the  increased  ez-  number  of  our  finest  threo-parti-bred  mares 

pense  of  production.     The  truth    is,   that  have  been  exported  to  varions  portions  of  the 

farmers  do  not,  now-a-days,  breed  horses  so  Continent,  and  particularly  to  France    and 

generally  good  as  they  used  to  do,  and  this  is  Germany.     They  never  find  their  way  back 

owing  to  the  inferior  quality  of  the  mares  again.     The  money  brought  into  our  country 

which  they  now  commonly  employ  in  breeding,  by  thdr  export  is  a  mere  trifle— a  drop  in  the 

They  have,  to  a  great  degree,  been  tempted  to  ocean— while  we  are  doing  onnelves  incal- 

part  with  their  best  marea,  and  thus  breed  from  culable  misohief  bj  allowing  tome  of  our  best 

the  refuse.     The  stock    consequently  dete-  materials  to  pass  out  of  our  bands  for  ever."— 

riorates,  and  they  are  disappointed.  Veterinarian^  IIL,  p.  371. 

<<  The  greaA  demaad  for  muw  hsi  alio  eon* 
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this  tlisfe  may  be  now  and  then  a  piisse^  but  there  mnst  be  many  blanks.  If 
horse-breeden,  possessed  of  good  judgment,  would  pay  the  same  attention  to 
braed  and  shape  as  Mr.  Bakewell  did  with  his  sheep,  they  would  probably  attain 
their  wishes  in  an  eqtaal  degree,  and  greatly  to  their  advantage,  whether  for  the 
collar  or  the  road,  for  racing  or  for  hunting. 

As  to  the  shape  of  the  stallion,  little  satisfiictory  can  be  said.  It  must  depend 
on  that  of  the  mare,  and  the  kind  of  horse  wished  to  be  bred ;  but  if  there  is 
one  point  absolutely  essential,  it  is  ^*  compactness*'-— as  mudi  goodness  and 
strength  aa  possible  condensed  into  a  little  space. 

Next  to  compactness,  the  inclination  of  the  shoulder  will  be  regarded.  A 
huge  stallion,  with  upright  shoulders,  neyer  got  a  capital  hunter  or  hackney. 
From  him  the  breeder  can  obtaui  nothing  but  a  cart  or  dray  horse,  and  that, 
perhaps,  spoiled  by  the  opposite  form  of  the  mare.  On  the  other  hand,  an 
upright  shoulder  is  desirable,  if  not  absolutely  neceaaazy,  when  a  mere  dow 
draught  hone  is  required. 

On  the  subject  of  breeding  in  and  in,  that  is,  persevering  in  the  ssme  breed, 
and  selecting  the  best  on  either  side,  much  has  been  said.  The  system  of  cross- 
ing requires  more  judgment  anct  experience  than  breeders  usually  possess. 
The  bad  qualities  of  the  cross  are  too  soon  engrafted  on  the  original*  stock,  and, 
once  engrafted  there,  are  not,  for  many  generations,  eradicated.  The  good 
qualities  of  both  are  occasionally  neutralized  to  a  most  mortifying  degree.  On 
the  other  hand,  it  is  the  fact,  however  some  may  deny  it,  that  strict  confine- 
ment to  one  breed,  however  valuable  or  perfect,  produces  g^ual  deterioration. 
Crossing  shquld  be  attempted  with  great  caution.  The  valuable  points  of  the 
old  breed  should  be  retained,  but  varied  or  improved  by  the  introduction  of 
some  new  and  valuable  quality,  with  reference  to  beauty,  strength,  or  speed. 
This  is  the  secret  of  the  turf.  The  pure  south-eastern  blood  is  never  left,  but 
the  stock  is  often  changed  with  manifest  advantage. 

A  mare  is  capable  of  breeding  at  three  or  four  years  old.  Some  have  inju- 
diciously commenced  at  two  years,  before  her  form  or  her  strength  is  safiiciently 
developed,  and  with  the  development  of  which  this  early  breeding  will  mate- 
rially interfere.  If  a  mare  does  little  more  than  form- work,  she  may  continue 
to  be  bled  from  until  she  is  nearly  twenty ;  but  if  she  has  been  hardly  worked, 
and  bears  the  marks  of  it,  let  her  have  been  what  she  will  in  her  youth,  she  will- 
deceive  the  expectations  of  the  breeder  in  her  old  age. 

From  the  time  of  covering,  to  within  a  few  days  of  the  expected  period  of  foal- 
ing, the  cart  mare  may  be  kept  at  moderate  labour,  not  only  without  injury,  but 
with  decided  advantage.  It  will  then  be  prudent  to  release  her  from  work,  and 
keep  her  near  home,  and  under  the  frequent  inspection  of  some  careful  person. 

When  nearly  half  the  tune  of  pr^:nancy  has  elapsed,  the  mare  should  have  a 
little  better  food.  She  should  be  allowed  one  or  two  feeds  of  com  in  the  day. 
This  is  about  the  period  when  they  are  accustomed  to  slink  their  foals,  or  when 
abortion  occurs :  the  eye  of  the  owner  should,  therefore,  be  frequently  upon 
them.  Good  feeding  and  moderate  exercise  will  be  the  best  preventives  of  this 
mishap.  The  mare  that  has  once  aborted  is  liable  to  a  repetition  of  the  acci- 
dent, and  therefore  should  never  be  suffered  to  be  with  oUier  mares  between 
the  fourth  and  fifth  months;  for  such  is  the  power  of  imagination  or  of  sym- 
pathy in' the  mare^  that  if  one  suffers  abortion,  others  in  the  same  pasture  will 
too  often  share  the  same  &te.  Fanners  wash,  and  pamt,  and  tar  their  stables, 
to  prevent  some  supposed  infection ; — the  infection  lies  in  the  imagination. 

The  thorough-bred  mare— the  stock  bting  intended  for  sporting  purposes— 
should  be  kept  quiet  and  apart  firom  other  horses,  after  the  first  four  or  five 
months.  When  the  period  of  parturition  is  drawing  near,  she  should  be 
watched,  and  shut  up  dunng  the  night  in  a  safo  yard  or  loose  box. 
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If  the  mare,  whether  of  the  pnie  or  common  breed,  be  thus  taken  care  o^  and 
be  in  good  health  while  in  foal,  little  danger  will  attend  the  act  of  partariti«»i. 
If  there  is  ftlae  presentation  of  the  foetus,  or  difficulty  in  prodneiqg  it,  it  will 
be  better  to  have  recourse  to  a  well-informed  practitioner,  than  to  injore  the 
mother  by  the  violent  and  injurious  attempts  that  are  often  made  to  leUoTe 
her. 

The  parturition  being  over,  the  mare  should  be  turned  into  some  well- 
sheltered  pasture,  with  a  hoYel  or  shed  to  run  into  when  she  pleases;  and  as, 
supposing  that  she  has  foaled  in  April*,  the  grass  is  scanty,  she  should  have  a 
couple  of  feeds  of  com  daily.  The  breeder  may  depend  upon  it,  that  nothiqg  is 
gained  by  starving  the  moUier  and  stinting  the  foal  at  this  time.  It  is  the  moat 
important  period  of  the  life  of  tlie  horse ;  and  if,  from  £Edse  economy,  his  growth 
Is  arrested,  his  puny  form  and  want  of  endurance  will  ever  afterwards  testify  the 
error  that  has  been  committed.  The  com  should  be  given  in  a  trough  on  the 
ground,  that  the  foal  may  partake  of  it  with  the  mother.  When  the  new  giaas 
is  plentiful,  the  quantity  of  com  may  be  gradually  diminished. 

The  mare  will  usually  be  found  again  at  heat  at  or  before  the  expiration  of 
a  month  from  the  time  of  foaling,  when,  if  she  is  principally  kept  for  breeding 
purposes,  she  may  be  put  again  to  the  horse.  At  the  same  time,  also,  if  she  is 
used  for  agricultural  purposes,  she  may  go  again  to  work.  The  foal  is  at  fint 
shut  in  the  stable  during  tibe  hours  of  work ;  but  as  soon  as  it  acquires  suffiofent 
strength  to  toddle  after  the  mare,  and  especially  when  she  is  at  slow  work,  it 
will  be  better  for  the  foal  and  the  dam  that  they  should  be  together.  The 
work  will  contribute  to  the  health  of  the  mother ;  the  foal  will  more  frequently 
draw  the  milk,  and  thrive  better,  and  will  be  hardy  and  tractable,  and  grsdu* 
ally  familiarised  with  the  objects  among  which  it  is  afterwards  to  Uve.  While 
the  mother,  however,  is  thus  worked,  she  and  the  foal  should  be  well  fed ;  and 
two  feeds  of  com,  at  least,  should  be  added  to  the  green  food  which  they  get 
when  turned  out  liter  their  work,  and  at  night. 

In  five  or  six  months,  according  to  the  growth  of  the  foal,  it  may  be  weaned. 
It  should  then  be  housed  for  three  weeks  or  a  month,  or  turned  into  some 
distant  rick-yard.  There  can  be  no  better  place  for  the  foal  than  the  latter,  as 
afibrding,  and  that  without  trouble,  both  food  and  shelter.  The  mother  should 
be  put  to  harder  work,  and  have  drier  meat.  One  or  two  urine-baUs,  or  a 
physic-ball,  will  be  useful  if  the  milk  should  be  troublesome,  or  she  should  pine 
after  her  foal. 

There  is  no  principle  of  greater  importance  than  the  liberal  feeding  of  the 
foal  during  the  whole  of  his  growth,  and  at  this  time  in  particular.  Bruised 
oats  and  bran  should  form  a  considerable  part  of  his  daily  provender.  The 
former  may  be  assured  that  the  money  is  well  laid  out  whidi  is  ezpoided  on 
the  liberal  nourishment  of  the  growing  colt :  yet  while  he  is  well  fod,  he  should 
not  be  rendered  delicate  by  excess  of  care. 

A  racing  colt  is  often  stabled;  but  one  that  is  destined  to  be  a  hunter,  a  hack* 
ney,  or  an  agricultural  horse,  should  have  a  square  rick^  under  the  leeward  side 
of  which  he  may  shelter  himself;  or  a  hovel,  into  which  he  may  run  at  night, 
and  out  of  the  rain.  Too  often,  however,  the  foal,  after  weaning,  is  left  to 
struggle  on  as  he  can,  and  becomes  poor  and  dispirited.  He  is  to  be  seen 
shrinking  under  a  hedge,  cold  and  almost  shivering,  his  head  hanging  down,  and 
rheum  distilling  from  his  eyes.  If  he  is  made  to  move,  he  Ustleasly  drags  his 
limbs  along,  evidently  weaic,  and  generally  in  pain.    He  is  a  sad  specimen  of 

*  Bj  the  pntent  rnlet  of  the  joekej^cloh  fint  of  Maj  is  nearest  to  the  gnienl  time  of 

the  age  of  torf  horses  is  reckoned  from  the  Ist  foaling,  and  the  age  of  the  caTaliy  horses  ia 

of  January,  bnt  thb  has  not  by  anj  common  dated  from  that  pcdod. 
consent  extended  to  the  half-hreds.     The 
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poverty  and  of  mkeiy.     This  is  the  first  scene  of  cmelty  to  the  horse  of  inferior 
breed,  and  destined  for  inferior  purpose  *." 

The  process  of  breaking-in  dionld  commence  from  the  very  period  of  wean- 
ing.   The  foal  should  be  daily  handled,  partially  dressed,  aoeostomed  to  the^ 
halter  when  led  about)  and  even  tied  up.    The  tractability,  and  good  temper,  and 
value  of  the  horse,  depend  a  great  deal  more  upon  this  than  breeders  are  aware. 

Everything  should  be  done,  as  much  as  possible,  by  the  man  who  feeds 
the  oolt,  and  whose  management  of  him  should  be  always  kind  and  gentle. 
There  is  no  fiiult  for  which  a  breeder  should  so  invariably  discharge  his  servant 
as  cruelty,  or  even  harBhness,  towards  the  rismg  stock ;  for  the  principle  on 
which  their  after  usefulness  is  founded,  is  early  attachment  to,  and  confidence 
in  man,  and  obedience,  implicit  obedience,  resulting  principally  from  this. 

After  the  second  winter  the  work  of  breaking-in  may  commence  in  good 
earnest.  The  colt  may  be  bitted,  and  a  bit  selected  that  will  not  hurt 
his  mouth,  and  much  smaller  than  those  in  common  use.  With  this  he  may 
be  suffered  to  amuse  himself,  and  to  play,  and  to  champ  jt  for  an  hour,  on 
a  lew  successive  days. 

Having  become  a  little  tractable,  portions  of  the  harness  may  be  put  upon 
him,  concluding  with  the  blind  winkers;  and,  a  few  days  afterwards,  he 
may  go  into  the  team.  It  would  be  better  if  there  could  be  one  horse  before,  and 
one  behind  him,  beside  the  shaft  horse.  There  should  at  first  be  the  mere  empty 
waggon.  Nothing  should  be  done  to  him,  except  that  he  should  have  an  occa- 
sional pat  or  kind  word.  The  other  horses  will  keep  him  moving,  and  in  his 
place ;  and  no  great  time  will  pass,  sometimes  not  even  the  first  day,  before  he 
will  begin  to  pull  with  the  rest.    The  load  may  then  be  gradually  iDcreased. 

The  agricultural  horse  is  sometimes  wanted  to  ride  as  well  as  to  draw.  Let  his 
first  lesson  be  given  when  he  is  in  the  team.  Let  his  feeder,  if  possible,  be  first  put 
upon  him.  He  will  be  too  much  hampered  by  his  harness,  and  by  the  other 
horses,  to  make  much  resistance ;  and,  in  the  majority  of  cases,  will  quietly  and 
at  once  submit.  We  need  not  to  repeat,  that  no  whip  or  spur  should  be  used  in 
giving  the  first  lessons  in  riding. 

When  he  begins  a  little  to  understand  his  business,  backing — ^the  most  difGicult 
part  of  his  work— may  be  taught  him ;  first  to  back  well  without  anything  be- 
hind hiuL,  and  then  with  a  light  cart,  and  afterwards  with  some  serious  load- 
always  takmg  the  greatest  care  not  seriously  to  hurt  his  mouth.  If  the  first 
lesson  causes  much  soreness  of  the  gums,  the  colt  will  not  readily  submit  to  a 
second.  If  he  has  been  previously  rendered  tractable  by  kind  usage,  time*and 
patience  will  do  everything  that  can  be  wished.  8ome  carters  are  in  th»  habit 
of  blmding  the  colt  when  teaching  him  to  back.  This  may  be  necessary  with 
a  restive  and  obstinate  one,  but  should  be  used  only  as  a  last  resort. 

The  colt  having  been  thus  partially  broken-in,  the  necessity  of  implicit  obe- 
dience must  be  taught  him,  and  that  not  by  severity,  but  by  firmness  and  steadi- 
ness. The  voice  will  go  a  great  way,  but  the  whip  or  the  spur  is  sometimes 
indispensable-^not  so  severely  applied  as  to  excite  the  animal  to  reslBtance,  but 
to  convince  him  that  we  have  the  power  to  enforce  submission.  Few^it  may 
almost  be  said,  no  horses,  are  naturally  vicious.  ]t  is  cruel  nsage  which  has 
first  provoked  resistance.  That  resistance  has  been  fi)llowed  by  greater  seve- 
rity, and  the  stubbornness  of  the  animal  has  increased.  Open  war&re  has 
ensued,  in  which  the  man  has  seldom  gained  advantage,  and  the  horse  has  been 
frequently  rendered  unserviceable.  Correction  may,  or  must  be  used,  to  enforce 
implicit  obedience  after  the  education  has  proceeded  to  a  certain  extent,  but  the 
early  lessons  should  be  inculcated  with  kmdness  alone.    Young  colts  are  some-* 

•  Youatt  on  Humanity  to  Anioialf,  p.  115> 
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times  reiy  perverse.  Many  days  will  occasionally  pass  before  they  will  peimit 
the  bridle  to  be  pat  on,  or  the  saddle  to  be  worn ;  and  one  act  of  hanhneas 
will  double  or  treble  this  tune :  patience  and  kindness,  however,  will  always 
prevail.  On  some  moining,  when  he  is  in  a  better  humour  than  usual,  the 
bridle  may  be  put  on,  and  the  saddle  may  be  worn;  and,  this  compliaaoe 
being  followed  by  kindness  and  soothing  on  the  part  of  the  breaker,  and  no 
inconvenience  or  pain  being  suffered  by  the  animal,  all  resistance  will  be  at  an 
end. 

The  same  prindples  will  apply  to  the  breaking-in  of  the  horse  for  the  road 
or  the  chase.  The  handling,  and  some  portion  of  instruction,  should  commence 
from  the  time  of  weaning.  The  future  tractability  of  the  horse  will  much 
depend  on  this.  At  two  years  and  a  half,  or  three  years,  the  regular  process  of 
breaking-in  should  commence.  If  it  is  delayed  until  the  animal  is  four  years 
old,  his  strength  and  obstinacy  will  be  more  difficult  to  overcome.  The  plan 
usually  pursued  by  the  breaker  cannot  perhaps  be  much  improved,  except  that 
there  should  be  much  more  kindness  and  patience,  and  far  less  harshness  and 
cruelty,  than  thes^  persons  are  accustomed  to  exhibit,  and  a  great  deal  more 
attention  to  the  form  and  natural  action  of  the  horse.  A  headstall  is  put  on 
the  colt,  and  a  cavesson  (or  apparatus  to  confine  and  pinch  the  nose)  affixed  to 
it,  with  long  reins.  He  is  first  accustomed  to  the  rein,  then  led  round  a  ring  on 
soft  ground,  and  at  length  mounted  and  taught  his  paces.  Next  to  preserving 
the  temper  and  docility  of  the  horse,  there  is  nothing  of  so  much  importance  as 
to  teach  liim  every  pace,  and  every  part  of  his  duty,  distinctly  and 
thoroughly.  Each  must  constitute  a  separate  and  sometimes  long-continued 
lesson,  and  tliat  taught  by  a  man  who  will  never  suffix  his  passion  to  get  the 
better  of  his  discretion. 

After  the  cavesson  has  been  attadied  to  the  headstall,  and  the  long  rein  put 
on,  the  colt  should  be  quietly  led  about  by  the  breaker — a  steady  boy  following 
behind,  by  occasional  threatening  with  the  whip,  but  never  by  an  actual  blow, 
to  keep  him  moving.  YThen  the  animal  follows  readily  and  quietly,  he  may 
le  taken  to  the  ring,  and  walked  round,  right  and  left,  in  a  very  small  circle. 
Care  should  be  taken  to  teach  him  this  pace  thoroughly,  never  suffering  him  to 
break  into  a  trot.  The  boy  with  his  whip  may  here  again  be  necessary,  but  not 
a  single  blow  should  actually  iall. 

Becoming  tolerably  perfect  in  the  walk,  he  should  be  quickened  to  a  trot,  and 
JIfpt  steadily  at  it ;  the  whip  of  the  boy,  if  nee^lil,  urging  him  on,  and  the 
flneftson  restraining  him.  These  lessons  should  be  short.  The  pace  should  be 
kept  p^ect,  and  distinct  in  each ;  and  docility  and  improvement  rewarded 
with  frequent  caresses,  and  handfuls  of  com.  The  length  of  the  rein  may  now 
be  gradually  increased,  and  the  pace  quickened,  and  the  time  extended,  until  the 
animal  becomes  tractable  in  these  his  first  lessons,  towards  the  conclusion  of 
which,  crupper-straps,  or  sometliing  similar,  may  be  attached  to  the  clothing. 
These,  playing  about  the  sides  and  flanks,  accustom  him  to  the  flapping  of  the 
coat  of  the  rider.  The  annoyance  which  they  occasion  will  pass  over  in  a  day 
or  two ;  for  when  the  animal  finds  tliat  no  harm  comes  to  him,  he  will  cease  to 
regard  them. 

Next  comes  the  bitting.  The  bit  should  be  large  and  smooth,  and  the  reins 
buckled  to  a  ring  on  either  side  of  the  pad.  There  ^  many  curious  and 
expensive  machines  for  this  purpose,  but  the  simple  rein  will  be  quite  sufficient. 
It  should  at  first  be  slack,  and  then  very  gradually  tightened.  This  will  prepare 
for  the  more  perfect  manner  in  which  the  head  will  be  afterwards  got  into  its 
proper  position,  when  the  colt  is  accustomed  to  the  saddle.  Occasionally  the 
breaker  should  stand  in  front  of  the  colt,  and  take  hold  of  each  side  rein  near 
to  the  mouth,  and  press  upon  it^  and  thus  begin  to  teaoh  him  to  stop  and  to 
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back  on  the  pressure  of  the  rein,  rewarding  erery  act  of  docility,  and  not  being 
too  eager  to  puniah  oocasional  carelessneas  or  waywardness. 

The  colt  may  now  be  taken  into  the  road  or  street  to  be  gradually  accus- 
tomed to  the  objecta  among  which  liis  services  will  be  required.  Here,  from 
fear  or  playfulness,  a  considenible  degree  of  starting  and  shying  may  be 
exhibited.  As  little  notice  as  possible  should  be  taken  of  it.  The  same  or  a 
similar  object  should  be  soon  passed  again,  but  at  a  greater  distance.  If  the 
colt  still  shies,  let  the  distance  be  farther  increased,  until  he  takes  no  notice  of 
the  object.  Then  he  may  be  gradually  brought  nearer  to  it,  and  this  will  be 
usually  effected  without  the  slightest  difficulty :  whereas,  had  there  been  an 
attempt  to  force  him  close  to  it  in  the  first  instance,  the  remembrance  of  the 
contest  would  have  been  aasociated  with  every  appearance  of  the  object,  and 
the  habit  of  shying  would  have  been  established. 

Hitherto,  with  a  cool  and  patient  breaker,  the  whip  may  have  been  shown, 
but  will  scarcely  have  been  used ;  the  colt  must  now,  however,  be  accustomed 
to  this  necessary  instrument  of  authority.  Let  the  breakes  waUc  by  the  side  of 
the  animal,  and  throw  his  right  arm  over  his  back,  holding  the  reins  in  his  left, 
occasionally  quickening  his  pace,  and  at  the  moment  of  doing  this,  tapping  the 
horse  with  the  whip  in  his  right  hand,  and  at  first  veiy  gently.  The  tap  of  the 
-whip  and  the  quickening  of  the  pace  will  soon  become  associated  in  the  mind  of 
the  animal.  If  necessary,  these  reminders  may  gradually  fiill  a  little  heavier, 
and  the  feeling  of  pain  be  the  monitor  of  the  necessity  of  increased  exertion. 
The  lessons  of  reining  in  and  stopping,  and  backing  on  the  pressure  of  the  bit, 
may  continue  to  be  practised  at  the  same  time. 

He  may  now  be  taught  to  bear  the  saddle.  Some  little  caution  wiU  be  neces- 
sary at  the  first  putting  of  it  on.  The  breaker  should  stand  at  the  head  of  the 
colt,  patting  him,  and  engaging  his  attention,  while  one  assistant,  on  the  ofi^-side, 
gently  places  the  saddle  on  the  back  of  the  animal ;  and  another,  on  the  near 
aide,  slowly  tightens  the  girths.  If  he  submits  quietly  to  this,  as  he  generally 
will  when  the  previous  process  of  breaking-in  has  been  properly  conducted,  the 
ceremony  of  mounting  may  be  attempted  on  the  following,  or  on  the  third  day. 
The  breaker  will  need  two  assistants  in  order  to  accomplish  this.  He  will 
remain  at  the  head  of  the  colt,  patting  and  making  much  of  him.  The  rider 
will  put  his  foot  into  the  stirrup,  and  bear  a  little  weight  upon  it,  while  the  nuu 
on  the  off-side  presses  equaUy  on  the  other  stirrup-leather ;  and,  according  to 
the  docility  of  the  animal^  he  will  gradually  increase  the  weight,  until  ^ 
balances  himself  on  the  stirrup.  If  the  colt  is  uneasy  or  fearful,  he  should  be 
spoken  to  kindly  and  patted,  or  a  mouthful  of  com  be  given  to  him :  but  if  he 
offers  serious  resistance,  the  lessons  must  terminate  for  fjhat  day.  He  may  pro- 
bably be  in  better  humour  on  the  morrow. 

When  the  rider  has  balanced  himself  for  a  minute  or  two,  he  may  gently 
throw  his  leg  over,  and  quietly  seat  himself  in  the  saddle.  The  breaker  vnll 
then  lead  the  animal  round  the  ring,  the  rider  sitting  perfectly  still.  After  a 
few  minutes  he  will  take  the  reins,  and  handle  them  as  gently  as  possible,  and 
guide  the  horse  by  the  pressure  of  them ;  pattiog  him  frequently,  and  espe- 
cially when  he  thinks  of  dismounting, — and,  after  having  dismounted,  offering 
him  a  little  com  or  green  meat.  The  use  of  the  rein  in  checking  him,  and  of  the 
pressure  of  the  leg  aad  the  touch  of  the  heel  in  quickening  his  pace,  will  soon  be 
taught,  and  his  education  will  be  nearly  completed. 

The  horse  having  thus  fiir  submitted  himself  to  the  breaker,  these  pftttings 
and  rewards  must  be  gradually  diminished,  and  implicit  obedience  mildly  but 
firmly  enforced.  Severity  will  not  often  be  necessary.  In  the  great  majority 
of  cases  it  will  be  altogether  uncalled  for :  but  should  the  animal,  in  a  moment 
of  waywardness,  dispute  the  command^of  the  breaker,  he  must  at  once  be  taught 
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tliat  he  is  the  dave  of  man,  and  that  we  have  the  power,  by  other  maaoB  than 
those  of  kindnesBy  to  bend  hun  to  our  will.  The  edacation  of  the  horse  should  be 
that  of  the  child.  Pleasure  is,  as  much  as  poeuble,  associated  with  the  early  les- 
sons ;  butfirmneasy  or,  if  need  be,  coercion,  must  establish  the  habit  of  obedience. 
Tyranny  and  crudty  will,  more  speedily  in  the  horse  than  eyen  in  the  child, 
proYoke  tho  ^sh  to  disobey;  and,  on  eveiy  practicable  occasi<ni,  the  resist- 
anoe  to  command.  The  restiye  and  vicious  horse  is,  in  ninety-nine  cases 
out  of  a  hundred,  made  so  by  ill-usage,  and  not  by  nature.  None  but  those 
who  will  take  the  trouble  to  try  the  eocperiment  are  aware  how  abeolute  a 
command  the  due  admixture  of  firmness  and  kindness  will  soon  giye  us  over 
any  horse, 

CASTRATION. 

The  p^od  at  whidi  this  operation  may  be  best  performed  depends  much  on 
the  breed  and  form  of  the  colt,  and  the  purpose  for  which  he  is  destined.  For 
the  common  agricultural  horse  tho  age  of  four  or  fiye  months  will  be  the  most 
proper  time,  or,  at  least  before  he  is  weaned.  Few  horses  are  lost  when  cut  at 
that  age.  Care,  however,  should  be  taken  that  the  weather  is  not  too  hot,  nor  the 
flies  too  numerous.  We  enter  our  decided  protest,  howerer,  against  the  zeoom- 
mendation  of  Taluable  bat  incautious  agricultural  writers,  that  <  colts  should  be 
cut  in  the  months  of  June  or  July,  when  flies  pester  the  horses,  and  cause  them 
to  be  continually  moying  about,  and  thereby  prevent  swelling.'  One  moment's 
Reflection  will  convinoe  the  reader  that  nothing  can  be  more  likely  to  produce 
inflammation,  and  consequent  swelling  and  danger,  than  the  torture  of  the  flies 
hovering  round  and  stinging  the  sore  part 

If  the  horse  is  designed  either  for  the  carriage  or  for  heavy  draught,  the  fanner 
should  not'  think  of  castrating  him  until  he  is  at  least  a  twelve-month  old ;  and, 
even  then,  the  colt  should  be  carefully  examined.  If  he  is  thin  and  spare 
about  the  nedk  and  shoulders,  and  low  in  the  withers,  he  will  materially  im- 
prove by  remaining  uncut  another  six  months ;  but  if  his  fore-quarters  are  fairly 
developed  at  the  age  of  a  twelve-month,  the  operation  should  not  be  delayed, 
lest  he  become  heavy  and  gross  before,  and  perhaps  has  begun  too  decidedly  to 
have  a  wiU  of  his  own.  No  specific  age,  then,  can  be  fixed ;  but  the  castration 
should  be  performed  rather  late  in  the  spring  or  early  in  the  autumn,  when  the 
air  is  temperate,  and  particularly  when  the  weathe^  dry.  No  preparation  la 
nacessaiy  for  the  suddng  colt,  but  it  may  be  prudent  to  bleed  and  to  physic  one 
of  more  advanced  age.  In  the  majority  of  cases,  no  after-treatment  will  be  ne- 
oessaiy,  except  that  the  animal  should  be  shelteied  tnm  intense  heat,  and  more 
particularly  from  wet.  In  temperate  weather  he  will  do  mnch  better  running 
in  the  field  than  nursed  in  a  close  and  hot  stable.  The  moderate  exercise  that 
he  will  take  in  gnudng  will  be  preferable  to  peifoct  inaction.  A  huge  and  well- 
ventilated  box,  however,  may  be  permitted. 

The  manner  m  which  the  operation  is  performed  will  be  pmperiy  left  to  the 
teterinaxy  surgeon.  The  haste,  carelessness,  and  brutality,  of  the  common 
gelder  ahould  no  longer  be  permitted;  but  the  veterinary  surgeon  should  be 
ablo  and  willing  to  discharge  every  portion  of  his  duty.  The  old  method  of 
opening  the  sctotum  on  either  side;,  and  cutting  off  the  testicles,  and  preventing 
hnmoirhage  by  a  tempomry  compression  of  the  vessels  Tfhile  they  are  seared 
with  a  hot  iron,  ibust  not,  perhaps,  be  abandoned ;  but  there  is  no  necessity 
for  that  extra  pain,  and  that  appearance,  at  least,  of  brutality,  which  occur  when 
the  spermatic  cord  (the  blood-vessels  and  the  nerve)  is  as  tightly  compressed 
between  two  pieces  of  wood  as  in  a  powerful  vice,  and  left  there  until  either  tho 
testicle  drops  off,  or  is  removed  on  the  following  day  by  the  operator. 

To  the  practioe  of  some  fiurmers^  of  twUehing  their  oolts  at  an  early  period, 
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ioaietimtti  er^n  bo  Moiy  as  a  moiLth,  there  ii.  stronger  objeetioii.  W&en  tfa0 
operation  of  twitching  is  performed,  a  small  cord  is  drawn  as  tightly  as  possible 
round  the  bag,  between  the  testide  and  the  belly.  The  drcolation  is  thus 
stopped,  and,  in  a  few  days,  the  testicles  and  the  bag  drop  ojBf.;  but  not  until  She 
animal  has  »dly  suffered.  It  is  occasionally  necessary  to' tighten  the  cordon 
the  second  or  third  day,  and  inflammation  and  death  have  frequently  ensued.  '. 
Another  mode  of  castration  has  been  lately  introduced  which  bids  fair  to. 
supersede  every  other :  it  is  called  the  operation  by  Torsion,  An  indaion  is 
made  into  the  scrotum  as  in  the  other  modes  of  operation,  and  iJie-wu  dtfereru 
is  exposed  and  divided.  The  artery  is  then  seized  by  a  pair  of  forceps  contrived 
for  the  purpose,  and  twisted  six  or  seven  times  round.  It  retracts  as  soon  as  the 
hold  on  it  is  quitted,  the  coils  are  not  untwisted,  and  all  bleeding  has  ceased. 
The  testide-  is  removed,  and  there  is  no  sloughing  or  danger.  The  most  painful 
part  of  the  operation — the  application  of  the  firing  iron  or  the  dams — is 
avoided,  and  the  wound  readily  heals. 


CHAPTER  XVI. 
THE  FORE  LEGS. 


We  arrive  now  at  those  parts  of  the  frame  which  are  most  essentially  con- 
nected with  the  action  and  value  of  the  horse,  and  oftenest,  and  most  annoyingly, 
the  subjects  of  disease.  The  extremities  contain  the  whole  apparatus  of 
voluntaiy  motion,  with  which  the  action,  and  speed,  and  strength  of  the  horse 
are  most  concerned. 

We  commence  with  the  upper  portion,  of  which  the  fore  extremity,  the 
shoulder,  is  seen  at  6.  page  108. 

THE  SHOULDER. 

The  scapula  or  shoulder-blade,  situated  forward  on  the  side  of  the  ehest.  Is  a 
bone  of  a  somewhat  triangular  shape,  with  its  apex  or  narrowest  point  down- 
ward, and  its  broad  and  thin  expansion  upward.  The  point  of  tiie  shoulder 
lies  opposite  to  the  first  and  second  ribs;  the  hinder  expansion  of  the  base 
reaches  as  far  back  as  the  seventh  rib;  it  therefore  extends  obliquely  along  the 
chest.  It  is  divided,  externally,  into  two  imequal  portions  by  a  ridge  or  q>iiie 
running  through  almost  the  whole  of  its  extent,  and  designed,  as  "sdU  be  pre- 
sently seen,  for  the  attachment  of  important  muscles.  The  broad  or  upper 
part  having  no  muscles  of  any  consequence  attached  to  it,  is  terminated  by 
cartilage. 

The  shoulder-blade  is  united  to  the  chest  by  musde  alone.  There  is  one 
laige  muscle^  with  veiy  remarkable  tendinous  fibres  and  of  immense  strength 
(the  serratus  major^  greater  saw-shaped  musde),  attached  to  the  chest,  and  to 
the  extensive  smooth  internal  surface  of  the  dioulder-blade,  and  by  which, 
assisted,  or  rather  strengthened,  by  the  musdes  of  the  breast,  tbe  weight  of  the 
body  is  supported,  and  the  shock  of  the  widest  leap,  or  the  most  rapid  motion, 
sustained.  Had  there  been  a  bony  union  between  the  shoulder  and  the  body, 
the  vital  parts  contained  in  the  chest  could  not  have  endured  the  dreadful  shock 
which  they  would  occasionally  have  experienced;  nor  could  any  bone  have  long 
remained  whole  if  exposed  to  such  violence.  The  muscles  within  the  shoulder- 
blade  act  as  powerful  and  safe  springs.  They  yield,  as  fiir  as  necessary,  to  the 
force  impressed  upon  them.    By  their  gradual  yielding  they  destroy  the  Tio- 
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lenoe  of  the  ahook,  and  then  hy  thdr  elastio  power,  immediately  regain  their 
former  rituation. 

SPRAIN  OF  THE  SHOULDER. 

These  muscles  are  occauonally  injured  by  some  unexpected  shock.  Although 
in  not  more  than  one  case  in  twenty  is  the  &rrier  right  when  he  talks  of  hia 
shoulder-lameness,  yet  it  cannot  be  denied,  that  the  muscles  of  the  shoulder  are 
occasionally  sprained.  This  is  effected  oftener  by  a  slip  or  side-fidl,  than  by  fiiir, 
although  violent  exertion.  It  is  of  considerable  importance  to  be  able  to  distin- 
guish this  shoulder-lameness  from  injuries  of  other  parts  of  the  fore  extremity. 
There  is  not  much  tenderness,  or  heat,  or  sweUing.  It  is  a  sprain  of  musdea 
deeply  seated,  and  where  these  symptoms  of  injury  are  not  immediately  evident. 
If,  on  standing  before  the  horse,  and  looking  at  the  size  of  the  two  shoolden,  or 
rather  their  points,  one  should  appear  evidently  loi^r  than  the  other,  this  must 
not  be  considered  as  indicative  of  sprain  of  the  muscles  of  the  shoulder.  It 
probably  arises  from  bruise  of  the  point  of  the  shoulder,  which  a  slight  exami- 
nation will  determine. 

The  symptoms,  however,  of  shoulder-lameness  can  scarcely  be  mistaken ; 
and,  when  we  relate  them,  the  fieurmer  will  recollect  that  they  very  seldom 
occurred  when  the  village  smith  pointed  to  the  shoulder  as  the  seat  of  disease, 
and  punished  the  animid  to  no  purpose.  In  sprain  of  the  shoulder  the  hone 
evidently  sufiers  extreme  pain  while  moving,  and,  the  muscle  underneath 
being  inflamed  and  tender,  he  will  extend  it  as  little  as  possible.  He  wiU  drag 
his  toe  along  the  ground.  It  is  in  the  lifting  of  the  foot  that  the  shoulder  is 
principally  moved.  If  the  foot  is  lifted  high,  let  the  horse  be  ever  so  lame,  the 
shoulder  is  little,  if  at  all  affected.  In  sprain  of  the  back  smews,  it  is  only  when 
the  horse  is  in  motion  that  the  injured  parts  are  put  to  most  pain ;  the  pain  is 
greatest  here  when  the  weight  rests  on  the  limb  in  shoulder-lameness,  and 
there  is  a  peculiar  quickness  in  catching  up  the  limb  the  moment  the  weight  is 
thrown  on  it.  This  is  particularly  evident  when  the  horse  is  going  down  hill, 
and  the  injured  limb  bears  an  additional  portion  of  the  weight.  In  the  stable,  too, 
when,  in  other  cases,  the  horse  pomts  or  projects  one  foot  before  the  other,  that  foot 
is  usually  flat  on  the  ground.  In  shoulder-lameness,  the  toe  alone  rests  on  the 
ground.  The  circumstance  which  most  of  all  characterises  this  afiection  is,  that 
when  the  foot  is  lifted  and  then  brought  considerably  forward  the  horse  wiU 
express  very  great  pain,  which  he  will  not  do  if  the  lameness  is  in  the  foot  or 
the  leg.  This  point  has  been  longer  dwelt  upon,  in  order  that  the  reader  may 
be  enabled  to  put  to  the  test  the  many  cases  of  shoulder^lameness,  which  exist 
only  in  the  imagination  of  the  groom  or  the  £urier. 

In  sprain  of  the  internal  muscles  of  the  shoulder,  few  local  measures  can  be 
adopted.  The  horse  should  be  bled  from  the  vein  on  the  inside  of  the  arm  (the 
plate  vein),  because  the  blood  is  then  abstracted  more  immediately  from  the 
inflamed  part.  A  dose  of  physic  should  be  given,  and  fomentations  applied,  and 
principally  on  the  inside  of  the  arm,  dose  to  the  chest,  and  the  horse  should  be 
kept  as  quiet  as  possible.  The  injury  is  too  deeply  seated  for  external  stunulanta 
to  have  very  great  effect,  yet  a  blister  will  properly  be  resorted  to,  if  the  lame- 
ness is  not  speedily  removed.  The  swimming  of  the  horse  is  an  inhuman  prac- 
tice :  it  tortures  the  animal,  and  increases  the  inflammation.  The  pegging  of  the 
shoulder  (puncturing  the  skin,  and  blowing  into  the  cellnlar  structure  beneath 
until  it  is  oonsiderably  pufied  up)  is  another  relic  of  ignorance  and  barbarity. 

SLANTING  DIRECTION  OF  THE  SHOULDER. 

The  lessening  or  breaking  of  the  shock,  from  the  weight  being  thrown 

violently  on  the  fore  legs,  is  effected  in  another  way.     It  will  bo  observed,  that 

(sec  G  and  J,  p.  108)  the  shoulder-blade  and  the  lower  bone  of  the  shoulder  are 

not  connected  together  in  a  straight  line,  but  form  a  veiy  considerable  angle  with 
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each  other.    This  will  he  more  evident  from  the  following  oat|  which  repreaents 
the  fore  and  hind  extiemitiee  in  the  sitoations  which  they  oocapy  in  the  hone. 


This  angular  construction  of  the  limbs  reminds  us  of  the  similar  arrangement 
of  the  spzings  of  a  carriage,  and  the  ease  of  motion,  and  almost  perfect  freedom 
from  jolting,  which  are  thereby  obtained. 

It  must  not  perhaps  be  said,  that  the  form  of  the  spring  was  borrowed  frcm. 
this  construction  of  the  limbs  of  the  horse,  but  the  effect  of  the  caniage-spiing 
beautifully  illustrates  the  connexion  of  the  different  bones  in  the  extremitiea  of 
this  quadruped. 

The  obliquity  or  slanting  direction  of  the  shoulder  effects  other  yery  naefol 
purposes.  That  the  stride  in  the  gallop,  or  the  space  passed  over  in  the  trot, 
may  be  extensiye,  it  is  necessary  that  the  fore  part  of  the  animal  should  be  con- 
siderably elevated.  The  shoulder,  by  means  of  the  muscles  which  extend  from 
it  to  the  inferior  part  of  the  limb,  is  the  grand  agent  in  effecting  this.  Had 
the  bones  of  the  shoulder  been  placed  more  upright  than  we  see  them,  they 
could  not  then  have  been  of  the  length  which  they  now  are, — ^their  oonnexbn 
with  the  chest  could  not  have  been  so  secure,— and  their  movements  upon  each 
other  would  have  been  comparatively  restricted.  The  slightest  inspection  of 
this  cut,  or  of  that  at  page  108,  will  show  that,  just  in  proportion  as^  point 
of  the  shoulder  ia  brought  forward  and  elevated,  will  be  the  forward  action  and 
elevation  of  the  limb,  or  the  space  passed  over  at  every  effort. 

The  slanting  shoulder  accomplishes  a  most  useful  olject.  The  muscles 
extending  from  the  shoulder-blade  to  the  lower  bone  of  the  shoulder  are  the 
powers  by  which  motion  is  given  to  the  whole  of  the  Hmb.  The  extent  and 
energy  of  that  motion  depend  much  on  the  force  exerted  or  the  strength  of  the 
muscle,  but  there  are  drcumstanoes  in  the  relative  situations  of  the  di£Eezent 
bones  which  have  for  greater  influence. 

Let  it  be  supposed  that,  by  means  of  a  lever,  some  one  is  endeavouring  to 
raise  a  certain  weight. 
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Aisa  lewe^reBl^o^insaaiag  m  »phrotB;  Cis^  the  ^weight- to  lie  ivaed; 
and  D  is  the  powo^  or  the  aitoatioii  at  which  Uie  power  is  applied.  If  the 
strength  is  applied  in  a  direction  perpendicular  to  the  lover,  as  represented  by 
the  line  £,  the  power  which  must  be  exerted  can  easily  be  calcolatod. 


In  proportion  as  the  distance  of  the  power  from  the  pfrot  or  centre  ot  moiroc 
exceeds  that  of  the  weight  from  the  same  place,  so  will  be  the  advantage  gained. 
The  power  here  is  twice  as  &r  from  the  centre  as  the  weight  is,  and  therefore 
advantage  is  gained  in  the  proportion  of  two  to  one ;  or  if  the  weight  is  equal 
to  200  lbs.,  a  force  of  100  lbs.  will  balance  it  If  the  direction  in  which  the 
power  is  applied  is  altered,  and  it  is  in  that  of  the  line  F,  will  100  lbs.  effect  the 
purpose  ?  No ;  nothing  like  it.  How,  then,  is  the  necessary  power  to  be  calca- 
lated  ?  The  calculation  of  the  force  which  must  be  exerted  in  a  direction  inter- 
mediate between  the  directions  of  the  line  E,  and  of  the  lever  A  B,  involves 
questions  of  geometry,  somewhat  foreign  to  the  object  of  these  pages.  But 
though  the  exact  estimation  of  the  power  to  be  exerted  at  intermediate  positions 
is  a  question  of  some  difficulty,  a  very  little  consideration  will  serve  to  shew  that 
the  force  to  be  applied,  increases  with,  and  in  a  greater  degree  than,  the  angle 
between  the  directions  of  £  and  F.  For  suppose  the  direction  of  F  to  coincide 
with  that  of  A  B,  then  no  force  exerted,  however  great,  would  support  C,  the 
whole  efiect  being  to  move  the  lever  in  the  direction  of  its  length. 

Let  the  shoulder  of  the  horse  be  considered.  The  point  of  the  shoulder— the 
shoulder-joint — ^is  the  pivot  or  centre  of  motion;  the  leg  attached  to  the  bone  of 
the  arm  is  the  weight ;  the  shoulder-blade  being  more  fixed,  is  the  part  whence  the 
power  emanates,  and  the  mnsdes  extending  from  the  one  to  the  other  are  the  lines 
in  which  that  power  is  exerted.  These  lines  approach  mnch  more  nearly  to  a  per- 
pendicular in  the  oblique  than  in  the  upright  dionlder  (see  cut).  In  the  upright 
one,  the  shoulder-blade  and  the  bone  of  the  arm  are  almost  in  a  straight  Ime,  and 
the  real  action  and  power  of  the  muscle  are  most  strangely  diminished.  In  this 
point  of  view  the  oblique  shoulder  is  most  important.  It  not  only  gives  extensive 
action,  but  facility  of  action.  The  power  of  the  mnsdes  is  more  than  doubled 
by  being  exerted  in  a  line  approaching  so  much  nearer  to  a  perpendicular. 

There  is  yet  another  advantage  of  the  oblique  shoulder.  The  point  of  the 
shoulder  is  projected  forward ;  and  therefore  the  pillars  which  support  the  fore- 
part of  the  horse  are  likewise  placed  proportionably  forward,  and  they  have 
less  weight  to  carry.  They  are  exposed  to  less  concussion,  and  especially  con- 
cussion in  rapid  action.  The  horse  is  also  much  safer ;  for  having  less  weight 
situated  before  the  pillars  of  support,  he  is  not  so  likely  to  have  the  centre  of 
gravity  thrown  before  and  beyond  them  by  an  accidental  trip ;  or,  in  other 
words,  he  is  not  so  likely  to  feU ;  and  he  rides  more  pleasantly,  for  there  is  for 
leas  weight  bearing  on  the  hand  of  the  rider,  and  annoying  and  tiring  him. 
It  likewise  unfortunately  happens  that  nature,  as  it  were  to  supply  the  defici- 
ency of  action  and  of  power  in  an  upright  shoulder,  has  accumulated  on  it  more 
muscle,  and  therefore  the  upright  shoulder  is  proverbially  thick  and  cloddy ; 
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and  the  musdesdf  tide  bzoast  which  were  deigned  to  Btreogtben  the  attachment 
«f  the  ahoulden  to  the  chest,  and  to  bmd  them  together,  must,  when  the 
point  of  the  shoulder  lies  backward,  and  under  the  horse,  be  proportionably 
thickened  and  strengthened,  and  the  horse  is  thus  still  more  heaT/  before,  more 
unplessant,  and  more  unsafe  to  ride. 

Then,  ought  eyery  horse  to  have  an  obUqua  shoulder  ?  No  1  The  question 
has  relation  to  those  horses  that  are  designed  to  ride  pleasantl j,  or  from  which 
extensive  and  rapid  action  is  required.  In  them  it  has  been  sfldd  that  an  oblique 
shoulder  is  indispensable  :  but  there  axe  others  which  axe  seldom  ridden ;  whose 
pace  is  slow,  and  who  have  nothing  to  do  but  to  throw  aa  much  weight  as  pos- 
sible into  the  eollar.  To  them  an  upright  shoulder  is  an  advantage,  because  its 
additional  thickness  gives  them  additional  weight  to  throw  into  the  collar, 
which  the  power  of  their  hinder  quarters  ib  fnUy  sufficient  to  acoamplxBh ; 
and  because  the  upright  position  of  the  shoulder  gives  that  direction  to  the 
collar  which  enables  the  horse  to  act  upon  every  part  of  it,  and  that  inclination 
of  the  traces  which  will  enable  his  weight  or  power  to  be  most  advantageously 
employed. 

An  improved  breed  of  our  heavy  draught-horses  has  of  late  yean  been  at- 
tempted, and  with  much  success.  Sufficient  uprightness  of  shoulder  is  retained 
for  the  purposes  of  draughty  while  a  slight  degree  of  obliquity  has  materially 
quickened  ^e  pace  and  improved  the  appearance. 

Above  its  junction  with  the  humerus,  or  lower  division  of  the  limb,  the 
shoulder-blade  forms  what  is  called  the  point  of  the  Shoulder.  There  is  a 
ronnd  blunted  projection,  best  seen  in  the  cut  (p.  327).  The  neck  of  the 
shoulder-blade  there  forms  a  shallow  cavity,  into  which  the  head  of  the  next 
bone  is  received. 

The  cavity  ia  shallow  because  extensive  motion  is  requhed,  and  because  both 
of  the  bones  being  so  moveable,  and  the  motion  of  the  one  connected  so  much 
mth  that  of  the  other,  dislocation  was  less  likely  to  occur.  A  capsular  liga* 
ment,  or  one  extending  round  the  heads  of  both  bones,  confines  them  securely 
together. 

This  joint  is  rarely  or  never  dislocated ;  and,  should  it  suffer  dislocation,  the 
muscles  of  the  shoulder-blade  and  the  lower  bone  of  the  shoulder  are  so  strong, 
that  the  reduction  of  it  would  be  impossible.  The  point  of  the  shoulder,  how- 
ever,  projecting  considerably,  is  much  exposed  to  injury  fiom  accident  or  vio- 
lence. £ven  turning  in  a  narrow  stall  has  infficted  a  serious  bruise.  Fomenta* 
tions  of  wann  water  will  usually  remove  the  tenderness  and  lameneas,  but 
should  they  fail,  blood  should  be  taken  from  the  plate  vein,  or,  in  very  obstinate 
cases,  a  blister  should  be  resorted  to. 

A  description  of  the  principal  muscles  of  the  shoulder-blade,  their  situation, 
attachments,  and  use,  may  not  be  uninteresting  to  the  lover  of  the  horse,  and 
may  guide  his  judgment  as  to  the  capability  and  proper  form  of  that  noble 
animal. 

OUT  OF  MUSCLES  ON   TBS  OUTSIDE   OF   THE   8H0Ui:j>ER. 

a  and  b,  in  the  following  cut,  represent  a  portion  of  the  Trap0ziu$  muscle  attached 
to  the  longer  bones  of  the  withers  broadly  and  strongly  and  to  the  ligament  and 
fosds  of  the  neck  (a  portion  of  which  is  seen  at  6),  narrowing  bdow,  terminating 
almost  in  a  point,  and  inserted  into  a  tubercle  on  the  spine  or  ridge  of  the 
shoulder-blade.  It  occupies  the  space  between  the  withers  and  the  upper  part 
of  the  shoulder-blade,  and  is  large  and  strong  in  proportion  to  the  height  of  the 
withers,  and  the  slanting  of  the  shoulder.  Its  use  is  evidently  to  elevate  and  support 
the  scapula— to  raise  it,  and  likewise  to  draw  it  backward ;  therefore,  constituting 
one  of  the  most  imjportant  musples  9onnepte4  with  the  action  of  the  hone,  and 
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aiustrating  the  adyantage  of  high  withers  and  a  danting  ahoulder.    A  portkm 
of  it  ia  represented  as  turned  back,  in  order  to  show  other  muscles  beneath.     A 

moment's  inspection  will  oon- 
vinoe  the  readerthat  although 
a  low  forehand  and  thi^ 
shoulder  are  very  properiy 
objected  to,  yet  still  some 
fulness  and  fleshiness  are 
necessaiy,  even  about  the 
i^vithers;  otherwise,  althoug^h 
there  may  be  height  of 
withers,  and  obliquity  of 
shoulder,  to  give  extensive 
action,  there  will  not  be  suf- 
ficient muscular  power  to 
work  the  machine  with  either 
quickness  or  continuance. 

At  c  is  a  portion  of  the  /«- 
vator  humeri  (the  raiser  of 
the  shoulder),  descending 
from  the  tubcTCle  of  the  head 
(see  cut,  page  108),  and  from 
the  base  of  the  temporal  bone, 
and  attaching  itself  to  the 
first  four  bones  of  the  neck, 
and  to  the  hgament  of  the 
neck ;  inserting  itself  into  the 
covering  of  the  muscles  of 
the  shoulder,  and  those  about 
the  point  of  the  shoulder,  and 
at  length  terminating  in  a 
ridge  on  the  body  of  the 
humerus,  arising  from  the 
greater  tubercle.  It  is  a 
muscle  of  immense  power 
and  great  utility,  raising  and 
drawing  forward  the  shoulder 
and  the  arm,  or,  when  these  arc  fixed,  turning  the  head  and  neck  if  one  only 
acts,  and  depressing  them  if  the  muscles  on  both  sides  act  at  the  same  time. 

At  d  is  a  portion  of  the  serratus  maffnus  muscle,  between  the  shoulder  and 
side  of  the  chest,  and  constituting  the  bulk  of  the  lower  part  of  the  neck.  It 
is  deeply  seated,  arising  from  the  fourth,  fifth,  sixth,  and  seventh  bones  of  the 
neck  anteriorly,  and  attached  posteriorly  to  the  eight  first  ribs.  All  its  fibres 
tend  towards  and  are  inserted  into  the  inner  surface  of  the  shoulder,  and  by 
means  of  them  the  shoulder  is  attached  to  the  chest,  and  the  unmense  weight 
of  the  body  supported.  The  use  of  this  muscle  in  obviatmg  concusrion,  has 
already  been  spoken  of.  ^ 

When  the  horse  is  standmg,  this  muscle  occasionally  discharges  another  im- 
portant function.  The  shoulders  and  legs  are  then  rendered  fixed  points  by  the 
weight  of  the  body,  and  this  muscle  exerts  all  its  power  in  dilating  the  cavity  of 
the  chest,  and  thus  materially  assists  in  the  act  of  breathing.  Therefore,  as  was 
stated  when  that  disease  was  treated  of,  a  horse  labouring  under  inflammation  of 
the  lungs  will  obstinately  stand  night  and  day,  in  order  that  he  may  obtain  the 
assistance  of  this  muscle  in  respiration,  which  is  become  laborious  and  painful ; 
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and  for  the  eame  reason  it  Is  that  we  regard  his  lying  down  as  one  of  the  most 
faTonrable  symptoms,  because  it  shows  ns  that  the  breathing  is  so  much  relieved 
as  not  to  need  the  assistance  of  this  muscle. 

At  6  is  a  small  portion  of  the  splenins  mnsde,  which  was  spoken  of  when  the 
neck  was  described,  p.  212. 

/represents  a  muscle  sometimes  described  as  a  portion  of  the  iewUor  humeri^ 
or  eleyator  of  the  shoulder,  arising  from  the  nipple-shaped  process  or  tubercle 
of  the  temporal  bone,  running  down  the  somewhat  lateral  but  fore  part  of  the 
neck,  inserted  into  the  upper  and  middle  part  of  the  lower  bone  of  the  shoulder, 
and  thence  continued  down  to  the  arm.  Its  office  is  to  bend  the  head ;  or,  tlie 
head  and  neck  being  fixed,  to  elevate  and  bring  forward  the  arm.  It  is  in 
powerful  action  when  the  horse  is  running  at  his  speed  with  the  head  projected. 

At  p  is  a  portion  of  the  stemo  maanUariSy  or  muscle  common  to  the  fore  part 
of  the  chest  and  the  lower  jaw,  and  described  at  p.  212. 

h  designates  the  principal  portion  of  this  muscle  extending  from  the  shoulder 
to  the  humerus,  and  employed  in  drawing  this  bone  towards  the  shoulder-blade, 
and  bending  the  whole  of  the  limb.  Exceedingly  powerful  action  is  required 
&om  this  muscle,  therefore  it  is  very  tendinous,  and  inserted  in  such  a  direction 
as  to  act  with  great  mechanical  advantage,  and  that  advantage  increased  in  pro- 
portion to  the  slanting  position  of  the  shoulder. 

The  muscle  t,  aiUea  spinatusy  is  situated  on  the  outer  and  anterior  part  of 
the  shoulder,  below  and  behind  the  muscle  next  mentioned ;  and  its  office  is  to 
extend  the  humerus  on  the  scapula.  It  is  also  attached  to  the  greater  tubercle 
of  the  humerus,  and  to  a  bony  ridgo  extending  from  it  to  the  capsular-ligament 
of  the  shoulder-joint.  Its  action  is  to  assist  in  the  flexion  of  the  humerus,  and 
to  give  it  a  motion  outwards. 

The  muscle  y,  poHea  spinattUy  behind  the  spine  or  ridge,  occupies  that  space 
of  the  shoulder,  and  is  inserted  into  the  outer  and  upper  head  of  the  bone.  It 
draws  this  bone  outward  and  upward. 

At  A;,  is  a  muscle  common  to  the  breast 
and  the  shoulder-blade,  and  called  the  pec- 
(oralis  parvus.  It  arises  from  the  breast- 
bone, and  reaches  to  the  covering  of  the  shoulder- 
joint,  and  the  muscles  of  the  shoulder.  Its  action, 
m  conunon  with  that  of  a  larger  muscle,  seen  at 
m,  the  great  pectoral^  is  to  dmw  the  head  of  tl)e 
shoulder  backward,  and  also  the  lower  part  of 
the  shoulder-blade,  and  to  give  the  latter  a  more 
upright  position. 

At  9  is  the  tendon  of  a  very  important  muscle^ 
the  extensor  longus  of  the  arm,  reaching  from  tho 
upper  angle  and  the  posterior  border  of  tho 
shoulder-blade  to  the  point  of  the  elbow  and  tho 
inside  of  the  arm,  and  which  will  be  presently 
described.  At  r  and  «  are  the  three  divisions 
of  another  muscle  concerned  in  the  same  office, 
arising  from  the  shoulder-blade  and  the  lower 
bone  of  the  shoulder,  and  likewise  attached  to 
the  point  of  the  elbow  by  a  very  strong  tendon. 

This  cut  represents  the  muscles  on  the  inside 
of  the  shoulder  and  fore-arm.  a  is  a  very  pro- 
minent one.  It  is  called  the  pectoralis  tranS' 
versus  (the  muscle  crossing  the  breast).  It 
arises  from  the  first  four  bones  of  the  sternum,  and  runs  across  to  tlie  inner 
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part  of  the  ann ;  H  is  also  attached  to  the  inferior  part  of  the  body  of  ilie 
humerus,  and  to  the  fesda  ooyeiing  the  ami,  and  reachipg  a  considerable 
way  down  the  arm.  The  use  of  this  muscle  is  obvious  and  important  II 
binds  the  ann  to  the  side  of  the  hone;  it  keeps  the  legs  straight  before  the 
horse  when  he  is  at  speed,  that  the  weight  of  the  body  may  be  receiTed  on  them 
in  a  direction  most  easy  and  safe  to  the  horse  and  to  the  rider,  and  most  adyan- 
tageous  for  the  full  play  of  all  the  muscles  concerned  in  progression*  Con- 
sidering the  nnevenness  of  surface  oyer  which  a  horM  often  passes,  and  the  laptd 
turnings  which  are  sometimes  necessaiy,  these  muscles  haye  enough  to  do  ;  and 
when  the  animal  is  pushed  beyond  his  strength,  and  these  muscles  are 
wearied,  and  the  foie-legs  spread  out,  and  the  horse  ia^aU  abroad^"  the  oon* 
fused  and  unpleasant  manner  of  going,  and  the  sudden  felling-off  in  speed,  are 
well  known  to  cTexy  rider.  Mr.  Perciyall  yery  properly  obseryes,  that  this 
muscle  has  probably  more  to  do  in  enabling  the  ann  to  support  weight  than  to 
giye  it  motion. 

THE  HUMERUS,  OB  LOWER  BOl^  OF  THE  SHOULDER. 

Forming  a  joint  with  the  shoulder-blade  at  the  point  of  the  shoulder  is  the 
humerui.  It  is  a  short  strong  bone,  slanting  backward  in  an  opposite  direction 
to  the  shoulder-blade.  At  the  upper  part  it  has  a  huge  round  head,  receiyed 
into  the  shaltow  cariiy  of  the  shoulder-blade,  or,  as  Mr.  Perciyall  has  graphically 
described  it^  ^'  it  is  the  segment  of  a  globe,  smooth  and  polished,  eyidently  for 
the  purpose  of  playing  like  a  spherical  hinge  within  the  cup-like  concayity 
occupying  the  place  of  the  apex  of  the  scapula.  There  are  no  two  bones  in  the 
skeleton  whose  articular  connexion  is  of  a  nature  to  admit  more  yaried  and 
extensiye  motion  than  exists  between  the  scapula  and  the  humerus.  If  we 
attempt  to  lift  a  horse's  fore-leg,  we  cannot  merely  bring  it  forward  and  carry 
it  backward,  but  we  can  also  to  a  considerable  extent  make  it  perform  a  sort  of 
rotatory  motion,  in  consequence  of  the  mobility  existing  in  this  joint  between 
the  socket  of  the  scapula  and  the  head  of  the  humerus*."  It  has  seyeral  protu- 
berances for  the  insertion  of  muscles,  and  is  terminated  below  by  two  eondpiet 
or  heads,  which  in  front  receiye  the  principal  bone  of  the  arm  between  them  aa 
in  a  grooye,  thus  adding  to  the  security  and  strength  of  the  joint,  and  limiting 
the  action  of  this  joint  and  of  the  limb  below  to  mere  bending  and  extension, 
without  any  side  motion.  Farther  behind,  these  heads  receiye  the  elbow  deep 
between  them,  in  order  to  giye.  more  extensiye  action  to  the  arm.  In  a  well- 
formed  horse  this  bone  can  scarcely  be  too  short,  in  order  that  the  fore-legs  may 
be  as  forward  as  possible,  for  reasons  already  sti^,  and  because,  when  the  lower 
bone  of  the  shoulder  is  long,  the  shoulder  must  be  too  upright.  Dislocation 
can  scarcely  occur  in  either  of  the  attachments  of  the  bone,  and  fracture  of  it 
is  almost  impossible.  The  lower  bone  of  the  shoulder  and  the  shoulder-blade 
are  by  horsemen  confounded  together,  and  included  under  the  appelbtion  of 
the  shoulder  J  and  in  compliance  with  general  usage  we  haye  described  them  as 
combining  to  form  the  shoulder. 

Among  the  muscles  arising  from  the  humerus  are  two  short  and  yery  strong 
ones,  seen  at  r  and  «,  page  390,  the  firat  proceeding  ftom  the  upper  part  of  this 
bone  to  the  elbow,  and  the  second  fitom  the  internal  part,  and  likewise  going  to 
the  elbow^  and  both  of  them  being  powerful  agents  in  extending  the  leg. 

In  front,  at  y,  is  one  of  the  muscles  of  the  humerus,  the  emtemal  <me  employed 
in  bending  the  arm,  arising  fitom  the  inner  and  back  part  of  the  neck  and  body 
of  the  humerus,  turning  obliquely  round  that  bone,  and  inserted  into  the  inner 
and  upper  part  of  the  bone  of  the  arm. 

*  Yeterinuiia*  voL  xy.  p.  807. 
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THE  ARM. 

The  arm  extending  from  Ibe  elbow  to  the  knee  (see  K  and  L,  p.  106  and  also 
cut,  p.  ddO),  oonBiflts,  in  the  y<mng  hone,  of  two  dktinot  bones.  The  long  and 
front  bone,  called  the  mdnij^  is  nearly  stoaight,  leoeiving  into  its  upper  end  the 
lower  heads  of  the  humeros ;  and  the  lower  end  oonesponding  with  the  npper 
layer  of  the  bones  of  the  knee.  The  short  and  hinder  bone  is  called  the  ulna. 
It  has  a  Yeiy  long  and  powerful  projedioil,  received  between  the  heads  of  the 
hmnems,  and  called  the  elbow ;  it  then  stretches  down,  narrowing  by  degrees 
(see  L,  p.  106,  and  the  cot,  p.  330)  to  below  the  middle  of  the  front  heme,  where 
it  terminates  in  ft  point.  The  two  bones  are  united  together  by  cartilage  and 
ligament;  but  these  are  by  degrees  absorbed  and  changed  to  bone,  and  before 
the  horse  becomes  old  the  whole  of  the  arm  consists  of  one  bone  only. 

It  will  be  perceived  that,  from  the  slanting  direction  of  the  humerus,  the 
weight  of  the  horse,  and  the  violence  of  the  ooncussion,  will  be  shared  between 
the  radius  and  the  tJno,  and  therefore  less  liable  to  injure  ^ther.  The  circum- 
Btanoe,  also,  of  so  much  weight  and  jar  being  communicated  to  them,  wiU 
account  for  the  extensive  and  peculiarly  strong  union  between  these  bones  in 
the  young  horse ;  the  speedy  inflammation  of  tiie  uniting  substance  and  absorp*' 
tion  of  it,  and  the  substitution  of  bone,  and  complete  bony  union  between  the 
radius  and  ulna,  in  the  old  horse.  The  immense  musdes  that  are  attached  to  the 
point  of  the  elbow  likewise  render  it  necessary  that  the  union  between  these 
bones  should  be  very  strong. 

The  arm  is  a  most  important  part  of  the  horse,  as  vnll  be  seen  when  we  de- 
Ecribc  the  muscles  that  belong  to  it.  The  muscles  g,  r ,  and  t,  proceeding  fh>m 
the  shoulder-blade  and  the  humerus,  and  inserted  into  the  elbow,  have  been 
already  spoken  of.  They  are  the  grand  agents  in  extending  the  arm ;  and  in 
proportion  to  the  power  which  they  exert,  will  be  the  cfaickness  and  the  length 
of  the  stride.  The  strength  of  the  horse,  so  far  as  his  fore-limbs  are  concerned, 
principally  resides  here.  Then  there  will  naturally  be  a  large  and  muscular 
arm,  and  such  a  formation  of  the  limb,  and  particularly  of  the  elbow,  aa  will 
enable  these  muscles  to  act  with  most  advantage. 

The  principle  of  the  lever  (referred  to  at  p.  S28)  is  here  beautifully  applic- 
able. The  elbow-joint  is  the  centre  of  motion ;  the  whole  of  the  lower  part  of 
the  leg  is  the  weight  to  be  raised ;  and  the  power  by  which  it  is  to  be  raised  in 
one  act  of  progression,  the  extending  of  the  limb,  is  the  muscles  inserted  into 
the  elbow.  In  proportion  as  the  weight  is  more  distant  than  1^  power  from 
the  centre  of  motion,  as  it  is  in  the  construction  of  this  limb,  so  will  be  the 
greater  degree  of  energy  requisite  to  be  exerted.  Supposing  that  the  weight, 
taking  the  knee  to  be  the  centre  of  it,  is  eighteen  inches  from  the  elbow-joint — 
that  the  limb  weighs  60lbs.,  and  that  the  elbow  projects  two  inohes  from  the 
joint — ^then  an  eneigy  equal  to  nine  times  the  weight,  or  540  lbs.,  tnll  be  needed 
to  move  and  extend  ^e  limb,  because  the  weight  is  nine  times  farther  fn>m  the 
centre  of  motion  than  the  power  is.  If  in  another  horse  the  point  of  the  elbow 
projects  three  inches  from  the  joint,  the  weight  of  the  leg  remaining  the  same, 
only  six  times  the  force,  or  SOOlbs.,  will  be  required,  making  a  difference  in, 
or  saving  of^  muscular  action,  equid  to  180  lbs.  in  each  extension  of  the  arm. 
If  a  few  pounds  in  the  weight  of  the  rider  teU  so  much  for  or  against  the 
horse  in  a  long  race,  this  saving  of  power  must  make  an  almost  incalculable  dif- 
ference ;  and^  therefore,  judges  of  the  horse  rightly  attach  so  much  importance  to 
the  depth  of  the  elbow,  or  the  projeotion  of  the  point  of  the  elbow  from  the  joint. 

When  describing  the  proper  obliquity  of  the  shoulder,  it  was  stated  that  the 
power  was  exerted  with  most  advantage  in  a  line  perpendictdar  to  the  arm  of 
the  lever,  and  that  the  slightest  deviation  from  that  line  was  manifestly  disad- 
vantageoua.     If  the  reader  will  examine  the  cut^  he  will  perceive  that  muscles 
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from  the  shoulder  and  the  bone  of  the  arm  take  a  direction  much  nearer  to  a 
perpendicalar  line  in  the  long  than  in  the  short  elbow,  and  therefore  act  with 
proportionably  greater  advantage  ;  and  if  this  advantage  from  the  direction  in 
wliich  the  power  is  applied  to  that  which  we  gain  from  the  increased  length  of 
the  bone  is  considered,  it  will  be  plain  that  the  addition  of  one- third  to  the 
length  or  projection  of  the  elbow  would  be  attended  by  a  saving  of  one-half  in 
the  expenditure  of  muscular  power.  There  is,  however,  a  limit  to  this.  In 
proportion  as  the  elbow  is  lengthened,  it  must  move  over  a  greater  space  in  order 
to  give  the  requisite  extension  to  the  limb ;  and  consequently  the  muscles  wliich 
act  upon  it  must  be  lengthened,  otherwise,  although  the  action  might  be  easy 
it  would  be  confined.  There  must  be  harmony  of  proportion  in  tike  different 
parts  of  the  limb,  but  a  deep  elbow,  within  a  certain  range,  is  always  connected 
with  increased  power  of  action. 

The  elbow  ia  sometimes  fractured.  If  the  animal  is  placed  in  the  hands  of  a 
skilful  veterinarian,  although  the  chances  of  cure  are  certainly  against  the  horse, 
yet  the  owner  needs  not  to  despair.  The  treatment  of  fracture  of  the  elbow- 
joint  will  be  considered  in  its  proper  place. 

Enlargements  sometimes  appear  about  the  elbow,  either  the  consequence  of 
a  violent  blow,  or  from  the  calkins  of  the  shoes  injuring  this  part  when  the 
horse  sleeps  with  his  legs  doubled  under  him.  If  a  scton  is  passed  through  the 
tumour,  it  will  sometimes  rapidly  diminish,  and  even  disappear;  but  If  it  is  of 
oonsidemble  magnitude,  the  skin  should  be  opened  along  the  middle  of  the 
swelling,  and  the  tumour  dissected  out. 

The  elbow-joint  is  sometimes  punctured,  either  accidentally,  or  through  the 
brutality  of  the  groom  or  carter.  The  swelling  is  often  rapid  and  extensive^ 
and  fatal  inflammation  may  ensue.  Rest,  and  the  closure  of  the  wound,  are  the 
most  important  considerations. 

There  are  other  muscles  of  the  fore-arm  employed  in  extending  the  limb. 
At  4V,  page  8d0,  is  the  principal  one,  called  the  extenwr  metacarpi.  It  ia 
attached  superiorly  to  the  outer  and  fore  parts  of  the  external  condyle  of  the 
humerus,  and  also  to  the  capsular  ligament,  and  inferiorly  to  the  antero-snperior 
part  of  the  great  metacarpal  bone.  Its  superior  attachments  are  principally- 
fleshy,  with  a  few  tendinous  fibres  interposed.  These  diminish  towards  the 
centre,  but  a  little  lower  down  is  a  tendon,  round  at  its  origin,  but  gradually 
growing  flat  and  expanding  in  breadth  towards  its  termination.  Its  office  is  to 
extend  the  leg. 

The  next  muscle  in  situation  and  importance  is  seen  at  w,  and  called  the 
eaeUnsor  pedis.  It  rises  from  the  fore  part  of  the  external  condyle  of  the 
humerus,  and  pursues  its  course  down  the  leg,  and  expanding  after  it  has  passed 
the  fetlock,  it  serves  the  purpose  of  a  capsular  ligament,  covering  and  adhering 
to  the  pastern  joints.  Its  office  is  to  extend  the  foot  and  pasterns,  and,  at  the 
same  time,  to  assist  in  the  extendon  of  the  knee. 

At  «,  page  330,  is  the  tendon  of  another  extensor  muscle,  and  at  jv  a  curious 
oblique  one,  passing  over  the  tendon  of  «,  confining  it  in  its  situation,  and  like- 
wise itself  assisting  in  extendiag  or  straightening  the  leg. 

The  muscles  employed  in  bending  the  leg  are  both  numerous  and  powerful. 
Two  of  the  superficial  ones  are  given  in  the  cut,  page  831.  The  fiint  is  at  <, 
page  330 ;  it  is  also  soen  at  ^,  page  330.  It  is  caUed  the  flexor  metUus  meta- 
carpi,  because  its  office  is  to  bend  the  1^.  The  other  is  seen  at  v,  page  330. 
It  is  called  the  flexor  meiacarpi  extemue^  and  is  also  designed  to  flex  the  leg. 

The  internal  flexor  is  seen  at  e.     Its  office  is  also  to  bend  the  1^. 

A  portion  of  one  of  the  most  powerful  of  the  flexor  muscles,  and  powerful 
indeed  they  must  be,  is  delineated  at  c,  p.  330.  It  is  the  flexor  hrachiu  It 
rises  from  the  extremity  of  the  ridge  of  the  idioulder-blade  in  the  form  of  a 
laige  and  round  tendon,  which  runs  between  two  promineDcca  in  the  upper 
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part  of  the  front  of  the  lower  bone  of  the  shoulder,  and  in  as  perfect  a  g^roore 
or  polley  as  art  ever  contrived.  Thb  groove  is  lined  with  smooth  cartilage; 
and  between  it  and  the  tendon  there  is  a  secretion  of  oily  floid,  so  that  the 
tendon  may  play  freely  in  the  pulley  without  friction.  Having  escaped  from 
this  pulley,  and  passed  the  head  of  the  lower  bone  of  the  shoulder,  the  cord 
swelliB  out  into  a  round  fleshy  body,  still  containing  many  tendinous  fibres. 
Deeply  seated,  it  contributes  materiidly  to  the  bulk  of  the  front  of  the  arm,  and 
is  inserted  into  the  head  and  neck  of  the  bone  of  the  arm,  and  likewise  into  the 
capsular  ligament  of  the  elbow  joint.  It  is  tlie  muscle  by  which,  almost  alone, 
the  whole  of  the  leg  below  the  arm  is  bent,  and  carried  forward  and  upward. 

It  acts  at  great  disadvantage.  It  is  inserted  into  the  very  head  of  the  bone 
of  the  arm,  and  expended  even  upon  the  joint.  Then  the  power  is  applied 
almost  dose  to  the  centre  of  motion,  while  the  weight  to  be  raised  is  &r  distant 
from  it.  The  power  is  thirty,  times  nearer  the  centre  of  motion  than  is  the 
weight;  and,  calculating,  as  before,  the  weight  of  the  arm  and  the  rest  of  the 
limb  at  60  lbs.,  it  must  act  with  a  force  of  thirty  times  sixty,  or  1800  lbs.  In 
addition  to  this,  the  line  of  the  direction  of  the  force  strangely  deviates  from  a 
perpendicular.  The  direction  of  the  muscle  is  nearly  the  same  as  that  of  the 
limb,  and  the  mechanical  disadvantage  is  almost  incalculably  great  If  it  is 
calculated  at  only  ten  times  more,  this  muscle,  and  its  feeble  coadjutors,  act 
with  a  force  of  ten  times  1800  or  18,000  lbs. 

Why  this  almost  incredible  expenditure  of  muscular  power?  That  the 
beauty  of  the  limb  might  be  preserved,  and  the  joint  be  compact.  If  the 
tendon  had  been  inserted  half-way  down  the  arm,  die  elbow-joint  would  have 
ofiered  a  very  unsightly  appearance. 

Beauty  of  form,  however,  is  the  least  result  of  this  conformation.  Extensive 
and  rapid  motion  are  among  the  excellences  of  the  horse.  He  is  valuable  in  pro- 
portion as  he  has  them  combined  with  stoutness ;  and  by  this  conformation  of  the 
limb  could  he  alone  obtaui  them.  Therefore  the  tendon  is  at  first  unusually 
strong ;  it  plays  through  the  natural  but  perfect  pulley  of  the  bone  of  the  arm 
without  friction ;  the  body  of  the  muscle  h  mixed  with  tendinous  fibres,  and 
the  insertion  into  the  fore-aim  is  very  extensive,  lest  the  application  of  such 
immense  force  shoald  tear  it  from  its  adhesions.  There  is  sufficient  strength  in 
the  apparatus ;  the  power  may  be  safely  applied  at  this  mechanical  disadvan- 
tage ;  and  it  is  applied  close  to  the  joint  to  give  an  extent  and  rapidity  of  motion 
which  could  not  otherwise  have  been  obtained,  and  without  which  the  horse 
would  have  been  comparatively  useless. 

At  the  back  of  the  arm  are  other  flexor  muscles  of  great  power,  to  bend  the 
lower  portions  of  the  limb.  Two  of  them  have  been  described  belonging  to  tho 
arm  and  the  leg,  and  some  very  peculiar  ones  acting  on  the  feet  must  fwt  be 
emitted.  Only  a  small  portion  of  one  of  them  can  be  seen  in  our  cut,  p.  330,  at  1 . 

The  first  is  the  flesBor  pedis  perforatus.  It  is  deeply  seated  in  the  posterior 
part  of  the  arm,  where,  with  ike  perforans,  it  forms  a  thick  fleshy  mass,  the 
tendons  issmng  from  which  are  adapted  to  the  convexity  and  concavity  of  each 
other.  As  it  descends  along  the  bone  of  the  arm,  it  becomes  tendinous ;  and, 
approaching  the  knee,  it  is  bound  down  by  arches  or  bands  of  ligament,  that  it 
may  not  start  in  sudden  and  violent  action.  Proceeding  from  the  knee,  it 
widens,  and  partly  wraps  round  the  tendon  of  the  perforating  muscle,  and  they 
run  down  together  in  contact,  yet  not  adhering;  fieely  playing  over  each  other, 
and  a  mucous  fluid  obviating  sll  friction.  Both  of  them  are  inclosed  in  a  sheath 
of  dense  cellular  substance,  attached  to  them  by  numerous  fibrils;  and  they  are 
likewise  supported  by  various  ligamentous  expansions. 

Near  the  fetlock  the  tendon  still  frirther  expands,  and  forms  a  complete  ring 
round  the  tendon  of  the  perforating  mnscle.  This  is  seen  at  J,  p.  158.  The 
use  of  this  will  be  best  explamed  when  the  fetlock  is  treated  of. 
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The  pei£»T8ted  tendon  soon  aftervpardB  divides^  and  is  inserted  into  the  smaOer 
and  laiger  pastern  hones,  and  serres  to  flex  or  hend  the  fetlock  and  Joints,  as 
it  had  preTioosly  assisted  in  the  flexion  of  the  knee. 

The  flexor  perfiraiu  mnsde  has  neariy  the  same  origin  as  the  petfomtus; 
hut  it  oontinnes  mnseokr  tother  down  die  arm  than  it,  and  lies  heibre  it.  At 
the  knee  its  tendon  passes,  like  the  perforatos,  under  strong  ligamentaiy  axchea, 
which  confine  it  in  its  situation*  It  then  hecomes  round,  and  is  purtlj  enveloped 
in  the  perforatns,  and  at  the  fetlock  is  entirely  surrounded  by  it.  It  emerges 
irom  the  perforatus  what  that  tendon  divides,  and  ccMitinues  its  {progress  alone 
aAer  the  other  has  inserted  itself  into  the  pasterns,  and,  passing  over  the  navi- 
«alar  bone,  is  broadly  implanted  into  the  posterior  cavity  of  the  foot. 

It  is  sufficiently  plain  that  the  arm  should  bo  large  and  musculsr,  otherwiso 
it  could  not  dischatge  aU  these  duties.  Horsemen  difibr  on  a  variety  of  other 
points,  but  here  they  are  agreed.  A  fbll  and  swelling  fore-aim  is  the  charac- 
teristic of  every  thorough-bred  horse.  Whatever  other  good  points  the  animal 
may  possess,  if  the  arm  is  narrow  in  fiont  and  near  the  shoulder,  flat  on  the 
side,  and  altogether  deficient  in  muscular  appearance,  that  horse  is  radically 
defective.  He  can  neither  ndse  his  knee  for  rapid  action,  nor  throw  his  legs 
sufficiently  ferward. 

The  arm  should  likewise  be  long.  In  proportion  to  the  length  of  the  muscle 
is  the  degree  of  contraction  of  which  it  is  capable ;  and  in  proportion  also  to  the 
degree  of  oontnetion  will  be  the  extent  of  motion  in  the  limb  beneath.  A  racer, 
with  a  short  ann,  would  be  sadly  deficient  in  stride;  a  hunter,  with  the  same 
defect,  would  not  be  able  to  double  his  legs  well  under  him  in  the  leap.  There 
is,  however,  a  medium  in  this,  and  the  advantage  of  length  hi  the  arm  will 
depend  on  the  use  to  which  the  horse  is  applied.  The  lady's  horse,  the  cavalry 
horse,  eveiy  horse  in  which  prancing  action  is  esteemed  a  beauty,  and  in  whid^ 
utility  is,  to  a  certain  degree,  sacrificed  to  appearance,  must  not  be  too  Idng  m 
the  arm.  If  he  is  long  there,  he  will  be  proportionably  short  in  the  leg ;  and 
although  this  is  an  undoubted  excellence,  whether  speed  or  continuance  is 
regarded,  the  short  leg  will  not  give  the  grand  and  imposing  action  which 
fitdiion  may  require.  In  addition  to  this,  a  horse  with  short  legs  may  not  have  quite 
so  easy  action  as  another  whose  length  is  in  the  shank  rather  than  in  tiie  arm. 

THE  KNEE. 

The  Knee  (M,  p.  108,  and  cut,  p.  827),  answering  to  the  human  wrist,  consti- 
tutes the  joint  or  joints  between  the  arm  and  the  shank  or  1^ ;  and  is  fer  more 
complicated  than  any  joint  that  has  been  yet  considered.  Beside  the  lower 
heads  of  the  bone  of  the  arm,  and  the  upper  heads  of  the  three  bones  of  the 
leg,  there  are  no  less  than  six  other  bones  interposed,  axrapged  in  two  row^ 
three  in  each  row,  and  the  seventh  placed  behind. 

What  was  the  intention  of  tliis  complicated  structure  ?  A  joint  between  the 
elbow  and  the  fetlock  was  absolutely  necessaiy  to  the  action  of  the  horse*  An 
inflexible  pillar  of  that  length  could  scarcely  have  been  lifted  fitom  the  ground, 
much  less  fer  enough  for  rapid  or  safe  motion.  It  was  likewise  necessary,  that 
the  inteiposing  joint  idiould  be  so  constituted  as  to  preserve  this  part  of  the 
limb  in  a  straight  direction,  and  possess  sufficient  strength  to  resist  all  common 
work  and  accidents.  Being  in  a  straight  direction,  the  shock  or  jar  between  the 
ends  of  the  bones  of  the  arm  and.  the  leg  would  be  dreadful,  and  would  speedily 
inflict  irreparable  iiguiy.  The  heads  of  all  bones  are  covered  with  elastic  car- 
tikge,  in  order  to  protect  them  from  injury  by  concussion ;  but  this  would  be 
altogether  insufficient  here.  Six  distinct  bones  are  therefore  placed  here,  each 
oovmd  above  and  below  by  a  thick  coating  of  cartilage,  connected  t<^ther 
by  strong  ligaments,  but  separated  by  interposed  fluids  and  membranes.    The 
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concuflsion  is  thus  spread  over  the  whole  of  thein — shared  by  the  whole  of 
them ;  and«  by  the  peculiarity  of  their  connexion,  rendered  harmless. 

These  six  distinct  bones,  united  to  each  other  by  numerous  and  powerful 
ligaments,  will  also  afford  a  far  stronger  joint  than  the  apposition  of  any  two 
bunes,  however  perfect  and  strong  might  be  the  capsular  ligament,  or  by  what^ 
ever  other  ligaments  it  might  be  strengthened.  In  addition  to  the  connexion 
between  the  individual  bones,  there  is  a  perfect  capsular  ligament  here,  extend- 
ing from  the  bone  of  the  arm  to  those  of  the  leg ;  and  the  result  of  the  whole  is, 
that  the  hardest  work  and  the  severest  accidents  produce  little  deformity,  and 
no  dislocation  in  the  knee  :  nor  do  the  shocks  and  jars  of  many  a  year  cause 
inflammation  or  disease.  It  is  an  undeniable  fact,  that  such  is  the  perfect 
construction  of  this  joint,  and  to  so  great  a  degree  does  it  lessen  concussion, 
that  the  injuries  resulting  from  hard  work  are,  almost  without  an  exception, 
found  below  the  knee^  which  seems  to  escape  the  injuries  of  the  hock.  There  is 
a  remarkable  difference  in  the  effects  of  work  on  the  knee  and  the  hock.  The 
knee  is  subject  to  enormous  concussion  in  its  strict  sense.  The  hock  to  a  some- 
what different  work.  The  knee  altogether  escapes  bony  enlargements  and  in- 
flammations of  the  ligaments,  like  spavins  ;  and,  what  is  more  remarkable,  it  also 
escapes  the  damages  to  which  the  anterior  fetlock  is  liable  from  precisely  the 
same  concussion  as  the  knee. 

The  seventh  bone,  the  trapezium^  so  called  from  its  quadrangular  figure,  is 
placed  (see  M,  p.  108)  behind  the  others,  and  does  not  bear  the  slightest  portion 
of  the  w^eight.  It,  however,  is  exceedingly  useful.  Two  of  the  flexor  muscles, 
already  described,  proceed  from  the  bone  of  the  arm,  and  are  inserted  into  it ;  and 
being  thus  thrown  off  the  limb,  have  a  less  oblique  direction  given  to  them,  and, 
therefore,  according  to  the  principle  of  the  lever,  act  with  considerably  more 
power.  It  is  also  useful  in  another  way.  As  the  tendons  of  the  various  mus- 
cles descend  the  limbs,  they  are  tied  down,  as  we  have  described,  by  strong 
ligamentous  bands :  this  is  particularly  the  case  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
joints.  The  use  of  it  is  evident.  The  extensor  tendons,  which  lie  princi- 
pally on  the  front  of  the  leg,  are  prevented  from  starting  and  strengthened  and 
assbted  in  their  action ;  but  the  flexor  tendons  which  are  at  the  back  would 
be  liable  to  friction,  and  their  motion  impeded,  if  they  were  bound  down 
too  tightly.  This  projecting  bone  prevents  the  annular  or  ring-like  ligament 
from  pressing  too  dosely  on  the  main  flexor  tendons  of  the  foot ;  and,  while  it 
leaves  them  room  to  play,  leaves  room  likewise  for  a  little  bag  filled  with  mucus 
to  surround  them,  which  mucus  oozing  slowly  out,  supplies  the  course  of  the 
tendons  with  a  fluid  that  prevents  much  injurious  friction. 

The  knee  should  be  broad.  It  should  present  a  very  considerable  width,  com- 
pared with  the  arm  above,  or  the  shank  below.  In  proportion  to  the  breadth  of 
the  knee  is  the  space  for  the  attachment  of  muscles,  and  for  the  accumulation  of 
ligamentous  expansions  and  bands.  In  proportion  to  the  breadth  of  the  knee 
there  will  be  more  strength  ;  and  likewise  the  direction  of  some  muscles  will 
be  less  oblique,  and  the  course  of  others  will  be  more  removed  from  the  centra 
of  motion,  in  either  of  which  cases  much  power  will  be  gained. 

BROKEN  KNEES. 
The  treatment  of  broken  knees  b  a  subject  of  considerable  importance,  for 
many  horses  are  sadly  blemished,  and  others  are  destroyed,  by  wounds  in  the 
knee-joint.  The  horse,  when  falling,  naturally  throws  his  knees  forward  ; 
they  receive  all  his  weight  and  are  sometimes  very  extensively  lacerated.  The 
first  thing  to  be  done  is,  by  very  careful  washing  with  warm  water,  to  cleanse 
the  wound  from  all  gravel  and  dirt.  It  must  then  be  ascertained  whether  the 
joint  18  penetrated.     The  grating  of  the  probe  on  one  of  the  bones  of  the  knee, 
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or  the  depth  to  which  the  probe  enters  the  wound,  will  too  plainly  indicate  that 
the  joiDt  has  been  opened.  Should  any  doubt  exist,  a  llnaeed-meal  pooltioe 
must  be  applied.  This  will  at  least  act  as  a  fomentation  to  the  wound,  and 
will  prevent  or  abate  inflammation ;  and  when,  twelve  hours  afterwards,  it  Is 
taken  off,  the  «ynovta,  or  joint-oil^  in  the  form  of  a  glairy,  yellowish,  trans- 
parent fluid,  will  be  seen,  if  the  capsular  ligament  has  been  penetrated.  Should 
doubt  remain  after  the  first  poultice,  a  second  ought  to  be  applied. 

It  having  been  ascertained  that  the  interior  of  the  joint  is  not  injured,  atten- 
tion must  be  paid  to  the  wound  that  is  actually  maAo.  The  horse  should  wear 
a  cradle  to  prevent  his  getting  at  the  wound.  A  stimulating  application — ^the 
common  black-oil  of  the  farrier  is  as  good  as  any— should  be  lightly  applied 
every  day  until  healthy  pus  is  produced  on  the  wound,  and  then  a  litUe  friar's 
balsam  will  probably  effect  a  cure. 

The  opening  of  Uie  joint,  however,  being  ascertained,  the  first  and  immediate 
care  ia  to  dose  the  orifice;  for  the  fluid  which'  separated  and  lubricated  the 
bones  of  the  knee  being  sufiered  to  escape,  they  wUl  be  brought  into  contact 
with  and  will  rub  upon  each  other ;  the  delicate  membrane  with  which  they 
are  covered  wUl  be  highly  inflamed ;  the  constitution  will  be  speedily  afiected, 
and  a  degree  of  fever  will  ensue  that  will  destroy  the  horse :  while,  in  the  mean 
time,  of  all  the  tortures  that  can  be  inflicted  on  the  poor  animal,  none 
can  equal  that  which  accompanies  inflammation  of  the  membranes  lining  the 
joints. 

The  manner  of  closing  the  orifice  must  be  left  to  the  judgment  of  the  veteri- 
nary sui^geon,  who  alone  is  capable  of  properly  treating  such  acase.  It  may 
be  effected  by  a  compress  enclosing  the  whole  of  the  wound,  and  not  to  be 
removed  for  many  days ;  or  it  may  be  attempted  by  the  old  and  generally  suc- 
cessful method  of  applying  the  hot  iron  over  the  wound,  and  particularly  over 
the  spot  where  the  ligament  appears  to  be  lacerated.  A  poultice  may  then  be 
placed  on  the  part,  and  the  case  treated  as  a  common  wound.  The  surgeon  will 
find  no  difficulty  in  determining  whether  the  sharp  edge  of  the  common  firing-iron 
should  be  used — as  would  be  the  case  if  the  laceration  is  considerable,  or  whe- 
ther the  budding-iron  should  be  resorted  to.  After  the  use  of  the  cautery,  the 
application  of  a  blister  may,  in  some  cases,  be  serviceable.  Should  the  joint- 
oil  continue  to  flow,  the  iron  may  be  applied  a  second,  or  even  a  third  time.  By 
its  application,  so  much  swelling  is  produced  on  the  immediate  puncture,  and 
in  the  neighbouring  parts,  as  mechanically  to  close  and  plug  up  the  orifice. 

If,  however,  the  opening  into  the  joint  is  extensive,  and  the  joint-oil  conti- 
nues to  flow,  and  the  horge  is  evidently  suiiering  much  pain,  humanity  will 
dictate  that  he  should  be  destroyed.  The  case  is  hopeless.  A  high  degree  of 
lever  will  ere  long  carry  him  off,  or  the  inflammation  will  cause  a  deposit  of 
matter  in  the  cavity  of  the  joint  that  will  produce  incurable  lameness. 

The  pain  caused  by  the  iron  is  doubtless  great ;  it  is,  however,  neoessaiy : 
but  let  no  reader  of ''  The  Horse"  permit  the  torturing  experiments  of  the 
fiirrier  to  be  tried,  who  will  frequently  inject  stimulating  fluids,  and  even  oil  of 
vitriol,  into  one  of  the  most  sensible  and  irritable  cavities  in  the  whole  frame. 

A  person  well  acquainted  with  the  anatomy  of  the  part  will  judge  of  the 
probflJ>ility  of  a  favourable  result,  not  merely  by  the  extent,  but  by  the  situation 
of  the  wound.  If  it  is  low  down,  and  opposite  to  the  bottom  row  of  the  bones 
of  the  knee,  a  small  opening  into  the  joint  will  be  easily  closed.  A  larger  one 
needs  not  to  cause  despair,  because  there  is  little  motion  between  the  lower  rom 
and  the  bones  of  the  leg.  If  it  is  high  up,  there  is  more  danger,  because  there  is 
more  motion.  If  it  is  situated  opposite  to  the  union  of  the  two  rows,  the  result 
Is  most  to  be  dreaded,  because  between  these  is  the  principal  motion  of  the  joint, 
and  that  motion  will  n^  only  disunite  and  Irritc^  the  external  wound,  but 
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cause  dreadful  friction  between  the  bones  brought  into  actual  contact  with  each 
other,  through  the  Ices  of  the  joint-oil. 

Among  the  various  methods  of  treating  opened  knee-joint,  where  the  lesion 
is  yery  considerable,  is  one  introduced  by  Mr.  Turner,  of  Croydon,  which  must 
not  be  passed  over  in  silence.  The  wound  having  been  cleansed,  a  paste  is  pre- 
pared composed  of  wheaten  flour  and  table-beer,  which  are  stirred  together  and 
boiled  for  five  minutes,  or  until  they  become  of  the  consistence  commonly  used 
by  paper-hangers.  This  is  spread  on  the  wound,  and  round  the  joint,  and  four 
inches  above  and  below  it.  Pledgets  of  tow  are  passed  over  this  and  confined  in 
their  places  by  means  of  a  stocking,  and  over  the  whole  is  another  layer,  and 
another  stocking  or  bandage.  This  is  not  removed  until  the  joint  has  closed,  and 
the  synovia  ceases  to  flow.  On  the  second  or  third  day  the  bandage  will  become 
dry  and  hard,  and  cause  considerable  pain.  It  must  not  be  meddled  with  before 
or  behind,  but  four  longitudinal  incisions  may  be  made  through  the  bandages  on 
each  aide,  which  will  sufficiently  liberate  the  joint  and  remove  the  pain*. 

liVlien  the  knee  has  been  much  lacerated,  although  the  wound  may  be  healed, 
some  blemish  will  remain.  The  extent  of  this  blemish  will  depend  on  that 
of  the  original  wound,  and  more  especially  on  the  nature  of  the  treat- 
ment that  has  been  adopted.  Every  caustic  application  will  destroy  a  portion 
of  the  skin,  and  leave  a  certain  mark.  Should  the  blemish  be  considerable,  a 
mild  blister  may  be  applied  over  the  part,  after  the  wound  has  healed.  It  will 
stimulate  the  hair  to  grow  more  rapidly  and  thickly  round  the  scar,  and  parti- 
cularly hair  of  the  natural  colour ;  and,  by  contracting  the  skin,  it  will  lessen 
the  scar  itself.  Many  persons  have  great  faith  in  ointments  that  are  said  to  pro- 
mote the  growth  of  the  hair.  If  they  have  this  property,  it  must  be  from  their 
stimulating  the  skin  in  which  the  roots  of  the  hair  are  imbedded.  These 
ointments  usually  contain  a  small  portion  of  blistering  matter,  in  the  form 
of  turpentine,  or  the  Spamsh-fly.  The  common  application  of  gunpowder  and 
lard  may,  by  blackening  the  part,  conceal  the  blemish,  but  can  have  no  possible 
eflect  in  quickening  the  growth  of  the  hair. 

In  ftTramining  a  horse  for  purchssc,  the  knees  should  be  very  strictly  scrutin- 
ised. A  small  blemish  on  them  should  not  induce  us  at  once  to  condemn  the 
animal,  for  a  bad  lider,  for  the  merest  accident  may  throw  the  safest  horse.  A 
broken  knee,  however,  is  a  suspicious  circumstance,  and  calls  for  the  most  careful 
observation  of  the  make  and  action  of  the  horse.  If  it  is  accompanied  by  a  thick 
and  upright  shoulder,  and  legs  fiur  under  the  horse,  and  low  slovenly  action,  he  is 
unwise  who  does  not  take  the  hint.  This  faulty  conformation  has  produced  its  • 
natural  consequence.  But  if  the  shoulder  is  oblique,  and  the  pastern  of  the  proper 
length  and  inclination,  and  the  fore-arm  strong,  the  good  judge  will  not  reject 
the  animal  because  he  may  have  been  accidentally  thrown. 

THE  LEG. 
The  part  of  the  limb  between  the  knee  and  the  fetlock  consists  of  three 
bones — a  large  one  before,  called  the  cannon  or  shank^  and  two  smaller  or  sj^int 
bones  behind  (see  N,  p.  108).  The  shank-bone  is  rounded  in  ^nt,  and  flattened, 
or  even  concave,  behind.  It  is  the  straightest  of  the  long  bones,  as  well  as  the 
most  superficially  situated,  for  in  some  parts  it  is  covered  only  by  the  skin. 
The  upper  head  is  flat,  with  slight  depressions  corresponding  with  the  lower 
row  of  the  bones  of  the  knee.  The  lower  head  is  difibrently  and  curiously 
formed.  It  resembles  a  double  pulley.  There  are  three  elevations;  the  prin- 
cipal one  in  the  centre,  and  another  on  each  side.  Between  them  are  two  slight 
grooves,  and  these  so  precisely  correspond  with  deep  depressions  and  slight  pro- 
minences in  the  upper  head  of  the  larger  pastern,  and  are  so  enclosed  and 

•  A  full  acconnt  of  this  interosUng  qwntion  may  te  found  in  the  VeterioMian  for  1829. 
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guarded  by  the  elevated  edges  of  that  hone,  that  when  the  ahank-bone  and  th« 
pastern  are  fitted  to  each  other,  they  form  a  perfect  hinge.  They  admit  of  the 
bending  and  extension  of  the  limb,  but  of  no  lateral  or  side  motion.  This  is  a 
circumstance  of  very  great  importance  in  a  joint  so  situated,  and  having  the 
whole  weight  of  the  horse  thrown  upon  it. 

The  smaller  bones  are  placed  behind  the  lai^r  ones  on  either  side.  A  slight 
projection  of  the  head  of  each  can  alone  be  seen  in  front.  The  heads  of  these 
bones  are  enlarged,  and  receive  part  of  the  weight  conveyed  by  the  lower  row 
of  the  bones  of  the  knee.  They  are  united  to  the  lai^r  bone  by  the  same 
kind  of  substance  which  is  found  in  the  colt  between  the  bone  of  the  elbow  and 
the  main  bone  of  the  ann ;  and  which  is  designed,  by  its  great  elasticity,  to 
lessen  the  concussion  or  jar  when  the  weight  of  the  animal  is  thrown  on  them. 
They  reach  from  one-half  to  two-thirds  of  the  length  of  the  shank -bone,  and, 
through  their  whole  extent,  are  united  to  it  by  this  substance ;  but,  as  in  the 
olbow,  from  the  animal  being  worked  too  soon,  or  too  violently,  inflammation 
ensues — bony  matter  is  deposited  in  the  room  of  the  ligamentous,  and  a  bony- 
union  takes  place  instead  of  the  natural  one.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  ease 
of  motion  is  somewhat  lessened  by  this  substitution  of  bone,  but  other  elastic 
principles  are  probably  called  into  more  powerful  action,  and  the  value  of  the 
horse  is  not  perceptibly  impaired,  although  it  is  hard  to  say  what  secret  injury 
may  be  done  to  the  neighbouring  joints,  and  the  cause  of  which,  the  lameness 
not  appearing  until  a  distant  period,  is  not  suspected. 

In  this  process,  however,  mischief  does  often  immediately  extend  to  the 
neighbouring  parts.  The  disposition  to  deposit  bone  reaches  beyond  the  cir- 
cumscribed space  between  the  larger  and  smaller  bones  of  the  leg,  and  a 
tumour,  first  callous,  and  afterwards  bony,  is  found,  with  part  of  its  base  rest- 
ing on  the  line  of  union  between  these  bones.    This  Ib  called  a 

SPLINT. 

The  splint  is  invariably  found  on  the  outside  of  the  small  bones  and  generally 
on  the  inside  of  the  leg  (c,  p.  361).  Why  it  should  appear  on  the  outside  of 
the  small  bones  it  is  difficult  to  explain,  except  that  the  space  between  these 
bones  is  occupied  by  an  important  mechanism,  which  will  be  presently  de- 
scribed ;  and,  as  in  the  case  of  abscess,  a  natural  tendency  was  given  to  them 
to  determine  outward,  that  vital  parts  might  not  be  injured.  The  cause  of 
their  almost  exclusive  appearance  on  the  inside  of  the  leg  admits  of  easier 
explanation.  The  inner  splint-bone  is  placed  nearer  the  centre  of  the 
weight  of  the  body  than  the  other,  and,  from  the  nature  of  its  connexion  with  the 
bones  of  the  knee,  actually  receives  more  of  the  weight  than  does  the  outer  bone, 
and  therefore  is  more  liable  to  injury,  and  inflammation,  and  this  consequent 
deposit  of  bony  matter.  The  inner  bone  receives  the  whole  of  the  weight  trans- 
mitted to  the  small  bone  of  the  knee.  It  is  the  only  support  of  that  bone.  A 
portion  only  of  one  of  the  bones  rests  on  the  outer  splint  bone,  and  the  weight  is 
shared  between  it  and  the  shank.  In  addition  to  this,  there  is  the  absurd  practice 
of  many  smiths  of  raising  the  outer  heel  of  the  shoe  to  an  extravagant  degree, 
which  throws  still  more  of  the  weight  of  the  horse  on  the  inner  splint-bone.  Bony 
tumours  occasionally  appear  on  other  parts  of  the  shank-bone,  being  the  conse- 
quence of  violent  blows  or  other  external  injuries,  and  are  commonly  called  splints. 

When  the  splint  of  either  sort  is  forming,  the  horse  is  frequently  lame,  for  the 
periosteum  or  membrane  covering  the  bone  is  painfully  stretched ;  but  when  this 
membrane  has  accommodated  itself  to  the  tumour  that  extended  it,  the  lameness 
subsides,  and  altogether  disappears,  unless  the  splint  be  in  a  situation  in  which  it 
interferes  with  tho  action  of  some  tendon  or  ligament,  or  in  the  immediate  neigh- 
bourhood of  a  joint.  Pressing  upon  a  ligament  or  tendon,  it  may  cause  inflamma- 
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tion  of  those  substances ;  or,  being  close  to  a  joint,  it  may  interfere  with  its  action. 
Splints,  then,  do  not  necessarily  cause  unsoundness,  and  may  not  lessen  in  the 
slightest  degree  the  action  or  value  of  the  horse.  All  depends  on  their  situation. 

The  treatment  of  splints,  if  it  is  worth  whiie  to  meddle  with  them,  is  ex- 
ceedingly simple.  The  hair  should  be  closely  shaved  off  round  the  tumour ;  a 
little  strong  mercurial  ointment  rubbed  in  for  two  days ;  and  this  fbllowed  by 
an  active  blister.  If  the  splint  is  of  recent  formation,  it  will  generally  yield 
to  this,  or  to  a  second  blister.  Should  it  however  resist  these  applications, 
it  can  rarely  be  advisable  to  cauterize  the  part,  unless  the  tumour  materially 
interferes  with  the  action  of  the  suspensory  ligament,  or  the  flexor  tendon ;  for 
it  not  unfrequently  happens,  that,  although  the  splint  may  have  apparently 
resisted  this  treatment,  it  will  afterwards,  and  at  no  great  distance  of  time,  begin 
rapidly  to  lessen,  and  quite  disappear.  There  is  also  a  natural  process  by 
which  the  greater  part  of  splints  disappear  when  the  horse  grows  old. 

The  hydriodate  of  potash  made  into  an  ointment  with  lard,  and  a  small 
quantity  of  mercurial  ointment  being  added,  will  frequently  cause  the  disap- 
pearance of  a  splint  of  either  sort. 

As  for  the  old  remedies,  many  of  them  brutal  enough, — ^bruising  the  splint 
with  a  hammer,  boring  it  with  a  gimlet,  chipping  it  off  with  a  mallet,  sawing  it 
off,  slitting  down  the  skin  and  periosteum  over  it,  sweating  it  down  with  hot  oils, 
and  passing  setons  over  it — tho  voice  of  humanity,  and  the  progress  of  science^ 
will  consign  them  to  speedy  oblivion. 

Professor  Sewell  has  introduced  a  new  treatment  of  splints,  which  is  certainly 
ingenious,  and  generally  successful.  He  removes  any  inflammation  about 
the  part  by  the  use  of  poultices  or  fomentations,  and  then,  tho  horse  being  cast, 
the  operation  is  commenced  by  pinching  up  the  skin,  immediately  above  the 
bony  enlargement,  with  the  finger  and  thumb  of  the  left  hand,  and  with  the 
knife,  or  lancet,  or  scissors,  making  an  orifice  sufficient  to  introduce  a  probe- 
pointed  bistoury,  with  the  edge  on  the  convex  side.  This  is  passed  under  the  skin 
along  the  whole  length  of  the  ossification  beneath,  cutting  through  the  thickened 
periosteum  down  to  the  bono ;  and  this  being  effectually  completed  by  drawing 
the  knife  backwards  and  forwards  several  times,  a  small  tape  or  seton  is  inserted, 
and  if  the  tumour  is  of  long  standing,  kept  in  during  a  few  days.  The  opera- 
tion is  attended  with  very  slight  pain  to  the  animal.  Perhaps  slight  inflam- 
mation may  appear,  which  subsides  in  a  few  days  if  fomentation  Is  used.  The 
inflammation  being  removed,  the  enlargement  considerably  subsides,  and  in 
many  cases  becomes  quite  absorbed*. 

The  inside  of  the  leg,  immediately  under  the  knee,  and  extending  to  the  head 
of  the  inner  splint  bone,  is  subject  to  injury  from  what  is  termed  the  speedy  cut. 
A  horse  with  high  action,  and  in  the  fast  trot,  violently  strikes  this  part,  either 
with  his  hoof  or  the  edge  of  the  shoe.  Sometimes  bony  enlargement  is  the 
result,  at  others  great  heat  and  tenderness ;  and  the  pain  from  the  blow  seems 
occasionally  to  be  so  great  that  the  horse  drops  as  if  he  were  shot.  The  only 
remedy  is  to  take  care  that  no  part  of  the  shoe  projects  beyond  the  foot ;  and  to 
let  the  inner  side  of  the  shoe— excep  Ahe  country  is  very  deep,  or  the  horse  used 
for  hunting-^have  but  one  nail,  and  that  near  the  toe.  This  part  of  the  hoof, 
being  unfettered  with  nails,  will  expand  when  it  comes  in  contact  with  the 
ground,  and  contract  when  in  air  and  relieved  from  the  pressure  of  the  weight 
of  the  body ;  and,  although  this  contraction  is  to  no  great  extent,  it  will  be  suf- 
ficient to  carry  the  foot  harmlessly  by  the  leg.  Care  should  likewise  be  taken 
that  the  shoe  is  of  equal  thickness  at  the  heel  and  the  toe,  and  that  the  bearing 
is  equal  on  both  sides. 


*  Vide  Veterinariftii,  vol.  viii.  p.  504. 
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Immediately  under  the  knee  is  one  of  those  ligamentous  rings  by  which  the 
tendons  are  so  usefully  bound  down  and  secured ;  but  if  the  hinder  bone  of  the 
knecy  the  trapezium^  described  at  p.  838,  is  not  sufficiently  prominent,  this  ring 
will  confine  the  flexor  tendons  of  the  foot  too  tightly,  and  the  leg  will  be  yezy 
deficient  in  depth  under  the  knee.  This  is  called  being  Hed  in  below  the  knee 
(6,  p.  d5Y)«  Every  horseman  recognises  it  as  a  most  serious  defect.  It  is 
scarcely  compatible  with  speed,  and  most  assuredly  not  with  continuance.  Such 
a  horse  cannot  be  ridden  far  and  fast  without  serious  sprain  of  the  back  sinews. 
The  reason  is  plain.  The  pressure  of  the  ring  wUl  produce  a  degree  of  friction 
inconsistent  with  the  free  action  of  the  tendons ;  more  force  must,  therefore,  be 
exerted  in  eyery  act  of  progresdon ;  and,  although  the  muscles  are  powezfal, 
and  sufficiently  so  for  every  ordinary  purpose,  the  repetition  of  this  extra  exer- 
tion will  tire  and  strain  them. 

A  more  serious  evil,  however,  remains  to  be  stated.  When  the  back  sinewa, 
or  tendons,  are  thus  tied  down,  they  are  placed  in  a  more  oblique  direction, 
and  in  which  the  power  of  the  muscles  is  exerted  with  greater  disadvantage.  A 
greater  degree  of  exertion  is  required,  and  f&tigue  and  sprain  will  not  unfre- 
quently  result.  There  are  few  more  serious  defects  than  this  tying-in  of  the 
tendons  immediately  below  the  knee.  The  fore-leg  may  be  narrow  in  front, 
but  it  must  be  deep  at  the  side,  in  order  to  render  the  horse  valuable ;  for  then 
only  will  the  tendons  have  free  action,  and  the  muscular  force  be  exerted  in  the 
most  advantageous  direction.  There  are  few  good  race-horses  whose  legs  are  not 
deep  below  the  knee.  If  there  are  exceptions,  it  is  because  their  exertion, 
although  violent,  is  but  of  short  continuance.  The  race  is  decided  in  a  few 
minutes  and^  during  that  short  period,  the  spirit  and  energy  of  the  animal 
may  successfully  struggle  with  the  disadvantages  of  form :  but  where  great  and 
long-continued  ex^tion  is  required,  as  in  the  hunter  or  the  hackney,  no  strength 
can  long  contend  with  a  palpably  disadvantageous  misapplication  of  muscular 
power. 

As*  they  descend  the  back  part  of  the  leg,  the  tendons  of  the  peiforated  and 
perforating  flexor  muscles  should  be  fur  and  distinctly  apart  from  the  shank-bone. 
There  should  be  space  free  from  thickening  for  the  finger  and  thumb  on  either 
side  to  be  introduced  between  them  and  the  bone,  and  that  extending  from  the 
knee  to  the  fetlock.  In  a  perfect  leg,  and  towaids  its  lower  part,  there  should 
be  three  distinct  and  periect  projections  visible  to  the  eye,  as  well  as  perceptible 
by  the  finger-rthe  udes  of  the  shank-bone  being  the  most  forward  of  the  three; 
next,  the  suspensory  ligament ;  and,  hindermost  of  all,  the  flexor  tendons.  When 
these  are  not  to  be  distinctly  seen  or  felt>  or  there  is  considerable  thickening 
about  them  and  between  them  (<i,  p.  851),  and  the  leg  is  round  instead  of  flat 
and  deep,  there  has  been  what  is  commonly,  but  improperly,  called 

SPRAIN  OF  THE  BACK-SINEWS. 
These  tendons  are  enclosed  in  a  sheath  of  dense  cellular  substance,  in  order  to 
confine  them  in  their  situation,  and  to  defend  them  from  injury.  Between  the 
tendon  and  the  sheath  there  is  a  mucous  dftid  to  prevent  friction;  but  wh«i  the 
horse  has  been  over-worked,  or  put  to  sudden  and  violent  exertion,  the  tendon 
piesses  upon  the  delicate  membrane  lining  the  sheath,  and  inflammation  is  pro- 
duced. A  difierent  fluid  is  then  thrown  out,  which  coaguUUeey  and  adhesions  are 
formed  between  the  tendon  and  the  sheath,  and  the  motion  of  the  limb  is  more 
difficult  and  painful.  At  other  times,  from  violent  or  longH»ntinued  exertion, 
some  of  the  fibies  which  confine  the  tendons  are  ruptured.  A  slight  injury  of  this 
nature  is  called  a  sprain  of  the  back-sinews  or  tendons ;  and,  when  it  is  more 
serious,  the  horse  is  said  to  have  broken  down.  It  should  be  remembered,  how- 
ever, that  the  tendon  can  never  be  sprained,  because  it  is  inelastic  and  inc^>able 
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of  extension ;  and  the  tendon,  or  its  sheath,  are  scarcely  ever  raptured,  even  in 
what  is  called  hreaking  down.  The  first  injury  is  confined  to  inflammation  of 
the  sheath,  or  mptnre  of  a  few  of  the  attaching  fihres.  This  inflammation, 
however,  is  often  very  great,  the  pain  intense,  and  the  lameness  excessive.  The 
angaish  expressed  at  every  bending  of  the  limb,  and  the  local  swelling  and 
heat,  will  clearly  indicate  the  seat  of  injury. 

In  every  serious  afi^ection  of  this  kind,  care  should  be  taken  that  the  local 
inflammation  does  not  produce  general  disturbance  of  the  system ;  and,  there- 
fore, the  horse  should  be  bled  and  physicked.  The  bleeding  may  be  at  the  toe, 
by  which  an  important  local,  as  well  as  general,  effect  will  be  produced.  The 
vessels  of  the  heart  will  be  relieved,  while  fever  will  be  prevented.  Let  not  the 
bleeding  be  performed  in  the  fieirrier  s  usual  way  of  first  paring  down  the  sole, 
and  then  taking  out  a  piece  of  it  at  the  toe  of  the  frog ;  m  which  case  a  wound 
is  made  often  difficult  to  heal,  and  through  which  fungous  granulations  from  the 
sensible  parts  beneath  will  obstinately  spring :  but,  after  the  sole  has  been  well 
thinned,  let  a  groove  be  cut  with  the  rounded  head  of  a  small  drawing-knife,  at 
the  junction  of  the  sole  and  the  crust  (see  a  in  the  next  cut,  p.  345).  The  large 
vein  at  the  toe  will  thus  be  opened,  or  the  groove  may  be  widened  backward 
untU  it  is  found.  When  the  blood  begins  to  appear,  the  vein  may  be  more 
freely  opened  by  a  small  lancet  thrust  horizontally  under  the  sole,  and  almost 
any  quantity  of  blood  may  be  easily  procured.  The  immersion  of  the  foot  in 
warm  water  will  cause  the  blood  to  flow  more  rapidly.  A  sufficient  quantity 
having  been  withdrawn,  a  bit  of  tow  should  be  placed  in  the  groove,  and  a  patten 
shoe  tacked  on,  by  which  the  heels  may  be  raised  from  the  ground,  and  much 
tension  removed  from  the  sinews.  I'he  bleeding  will,  thus,  be  immediately 
stopped,  and  the  wound  will  readily  heal. 

As  a  local  application,  no  hot  farrier  s  oil  should  come  near  the  part,  but  the 
leg  should  be  well  fomented  with  warm  water  two  or  three  times  in  the  day,  and 
half  an  hour  at  each  time.  Between  the  fomentations,  the  leg  should  be  enclosed  in 
a  poultice  of  linseed-meal.  Any  herb  that  pleases  the  owner  may  be  added  to 
the  fomentation,  or  vinegar  or  Goulard's  extract  to  the  poultice;  for  the  bene- 
ficial efiect  of  both  depends  simply  on  the  warmth  of  the  water  and  the  moisture 
of  the  poultice.  All  stimulating  applications  will  infisdlibly  aggravate  the  mis- 
chief. 

The  horse  beginning  to  put  his  foot  better  to  the  ground,  and  to  bear  pressure 
on  the  part,  and  the  heat  having  disappeared,  the  object  to  be  accomplished  is 
changed.  Recurrence  of  the  inflammation  must  be  prevented,  the  enlargement 
must  be  got  rid  of,  and  the  parts  must  be  strengthened.  The  two  latter  pup- 
poscs  cannot  be  better  effected  than  by  using  an  elastic  bandage — one  of  thin 
flannel  will  be  the  best.  This  will  sustain  and  support  the  limb,  while  by  few 
means  are  the  absorbents  sooner  induced  to  take  up  the  effused  coagulable 
matter  of  which  the  swelling  is  composed,  than  by  moderate  pressure.  If  the 
bandage  is  kept  wet  with  vinegar — to  each  pmt  of  which  a  quarter  of  a  pint  of 
Spirit  of  wine  has  been  added — the  skin  will  be  slightly  stimulated  and  contracted, 
and  the  cold  produced  by  the  constant  evaporation  vrill  tend  to  subdue  the 
remaining  and  deep-seated  inflammation.  This  bandage  should  be  daily 
tightened  iif  proportion  as  the  parts  are  capable  of  bearing  increased  pressure, 
and  the  treatment  should  be  persisted  in  for  a  fortnight.  If,  at  the  expiration 
of  that  period,  there  is  no  swelling,  tenderness,  or  heat,  the  horse  may  gradually, 
and  very  cautiously,  be  put  to  his  usual  work. 

Should  there,  however,  remain  the  slightest  lameness  or  considerable  enlatge- 
ment,  the  leg  must  be  blistered,  and,  indeed,  it  would  seldom  be  bad  practice 
to  blister  after  every  case  of  severe  sprain :  for  the  inflammation  may  lie  deep 
in  the  sheath  of  the  tendons,  and  the  part  once  sprained  may  long  remain  weak, 
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and  subject  to  renewed  injury,  not  only  from  unusual,  but  eyen  ordinary  exer* 
tion.  If  a  blister  is  resorted  to,  time  should  be  given  for  it  to  produce  its 
gradual  and  fOU  effect,  and  the  horse  should  be  afterwards  turned  out  for  one 
or  two  months.  We  must  here  be  permitted  to  repeat  that  a  blister  should 
never  be  used  while  any  heat  or  tenderness  remains  about  the  part,  otherwise 
the  slightest  injury  may  be,  and  often  is,  converted  into  incurable  lameness. 

Very  severe  sprains,  or,  much  oftener,  sprains  badly  treated,  may  require  the 
application  of  the  cautery.  If  from  long-continued  inflammation  the  structure 
of  the  part  is  materially  altered — if  the  swelling  ia  becoming  callous,  or  the  skin 
is  thickened  and  prevents  the  free  motion  of  the  limb,  no  stimulus  short  of  the 
heated  iron  will  be  sufficient  to  rouse  the  absorbents  to  remove  the  injurious 
deposit.  The  principal  use  of  firing  is  to  rouse  the  absorbents  to  such  increased 
action  that  they  shdl  take  up  and  remove  the  diseased  thickness  of  the  skin, 
and  likewise  the  unnatural  deposit  in  the  cellular  substance  beneath.  The 
firing  should  be  applied  in  straight  lines,  because  the  skin,  contracting  by  the 
application  of  the  cautery,  and  gradually  regaining  its  elastic  nature,  will  thus 
form  the  best  bandage  over  the  weakened  part.  It  should  likewise  be  as  deep 
as  it  can  be  applied  without  penetrating  the  skin.  Here,  even  more  particularly 
than  in  the  blister,  time  should  be  given  for  the  full  action  of  the  firing.  Tliis 
removal  of  diseased  matter  is  a  work  of  slow  progress.  Many  weeks  pass  away 
before  it  is  perfectly  accomplished ;  and,  after  firing,  the  horse  should  liave  at 
least  a  six  months',  and  it  would  be  better  if  he  could  be  given  a  twelve  months' 
run  at  grass.  When  the  animal  has  been  set  to  work  in  a  few  weeks,  and  the 
enlargement  remains,  or  lameness  returns,  the  fault  is  to  be  attributed  to  the 
impatience  of  the  owner,  and  not  to  the  want  of  power  in  the  operation  or  skill 
in  the  operator. 

Farriers  are  apt  to  blister  immediately  after  firing.  A  blister  may  be  useful 
six  weeks  or  two  montlis  after  firing,  if  lameness  remains ;  but  can  never  be 
wanted  immediately  after  the  severe  operation  of  the  cautery.  If  the  iron  has 
been  skilfully  applied,  subsequent  blistering  inflicts  on  the  animal,  already  suf- 
ficiently tortured,  much  unnecessary  and  useless  pain,  and  should  never  be 
resorted  to  by  him  who  possesses  the  slightest  feeling  of  humanity. 

In  examining  a  horse  for  purchase,  the  closest  attention  should  be  paid  to  the 
appearance  of  these  flexor  tendons.  If  there  is  any  thickness  of  cellular  sub- 
stance around  them,  that  horse  has  been  sprained  violently,  or  the  sprain  has 
not  been  properly  treated.  This  thickening  will  probably  fetter  the  motion  of 
the  tendon,  and  dispose  the  part  to  the  recurrence  of  inflammation  and  lame- 
ness. Such  a  horse,  although  at  the  time  perfectly  free  from  lameness,  should  be 
regarded  with  suspicion,  and  cannot  fairly  be  considered  as  sound.  He  is  only 
patched  up  for  a  while,  and  will  probably  foil  at  the  close  of  the  first  day  s  hard 
work. 

WIND-GALU3. 

In  the  neighbourhood  of  the  fetlock  there  are  occasionally  found  considerable 
enlargements,  oftener  on  the  hind-leg  than  the  fore-one,  which  are  denominated 
wind-galls  (e,  p.  851).  Between  the  tendons  and  other  parts,  and  wherever  the 
tendons  are  exposed  to  pressure  or  friction,  and  particularly  about  their  ex- 
tremities, little  bags  or  sacs  are  placed,  containing  and  suffering  to  ooze  slowly 
from  them  a  mucous  fluid  to  lubricate  the  parts.  From  undue  pressure,  and 
that  most  frequently  caused  by  violent  action  and  straining  of  the  tendons,  or, 
often,  from  some  predisposition  about  the  horse,  these  little  sacs  are  injured. 
They  take  on  inflammation,  and  sometimes  become  large  and  indurated.  There 
are  few  horses  perfectly  free  from  them.  When  they  first  appear,  and  until  the 
inflammation  subsides,  they  may  be  accompanied  by  some  degree  of  lameness ; 
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bat  otherwise,  except  when  they  attain  a  gi'eat  size,  they  do  not  interfere  with 
the  action  of  the  animal,  or  cause  any  considerable  unsoundness.  The  faniers 
used  to  suppose  that  they  contained  wind — Whence  their  name,  wind-galls ;  and 
hence  the  practice  of  opening  them,  by  which  dreadful  inflammation  was  often 
produced,  and  many  a  valuable  horse  destroyed.  1 1  is  not  uncommon  for  wiud- 
galls  entirely  to  disappear  in  aged  horses. 

A  slight  wind-gall  will  scarcely  be  subjected  to  treatment ;  but  if  these  tu- 
mours are  numerous  and  large,  and  seem  to  impede  the  motion  of  the  limb, 
they  may  be  attacked  first  by  bandage.  The  roller  should  beof  flannel,  and  sofl 
pads  should  be  placed  on  each  of  the  enlargements,  and  bound  down  tightly 
upon  them.  The  bandage  should  also  be  wetted  with  the  lotion  recommended  for 
sprain  of  the  back-sinews.  The  wmd-gall  will  often  diminish  or  disappear  by 
this  treatment,  but  will  too  frequently  return  when  the  horse  is  again  hardly 
worked.  A  blister  is  a  more  efl'ectual,  but  too  often  temporary  remedy.  Wind-galls 
will  return  with  the  renewal  of  work.  Firing  is  still  more  certain,  if  the  tu- 
mours are  sufliciently  large  and  annoying  to  justify  our  having  recourse  to  mea- 
sures so  severe  ;  for  it  will  not  only  efl^ect  the  immediate  absorption  of  the  fluid, 
and  the  reduction  of  the  swelling,  but,  by  contracting  the  skin,  will  act  as  a 
permanent  bandage,  and  therefore  prevent  the  reappearance  of  the  tumour. 
The  iodine  and  mercurial  ointments  have  occasionally  been  used  with  advantage 
in  the  proportion  of  three  parts  of  the  former  to  two  of  the  latter. 
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a  The  shank-bone. 

b  The  upper  and  larger  pastern-bonei 

0  The  seMamoid-bonc. 

d  The  lower  or  smaller  pastern-bone. 

e  The  navicular  or  shuttle-bone. 

/  The  coffin-bone,  or  bone  of  the  foot. 

if  The  snspensory  ligament,  inserted  into  the  seesamoid-bone. 

h  A  continustion  of  the  suspensory  ligament,  inserted  into  the  smaller  pastero-bone. 

«    The  small  ineliistic  ligament,  tying  down  the  sessamoid  bone  to  the  larger  pattern-bone. 

k  A  long  ligament  reaching  from  the  pastem-bone  to  the  knee. 
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/  The  extensor  tendon  inserted  into  both  the  putemt  and  the  eoflSn-bona. 
m  The  tendon  of  the  perforating  flexor  iuaerted  into  the  coffin-bone,  after  haTing 
over  the  nayicular  bone. 

n  The  seat  of  the  navicular  joint  kmeneis. 

0  The  inner  or  sentible  frog. 
p  The  cleft  of  the  homy  frog. 

g  A  ligiiment  uniting  the  navicular  bone  to  the  smaller  pastern. 
r  A  ligament  uniting  the  navicular  bone  to  the  coffin-bone. 

1  The  sensible  sole,  between  the  coffin-bone  and  the  homy  sole. 
t  The  homy  sole. 

u  The  crust  or  vmll  of  the  foot. 

«  The  sensible  laminae  to  which  the  cmst  is  attached. 

to  The  coronary  ring  of  the  crust. 

X  The  covering  of  the  coronary  ligament  from  which  the  crast  is  secreted. 

z  Place  of  bleeding  at  the  toe. 

At  the  back  of  the  shank  just  below  the  knee,  and  in  the  space  between  the 
two  splint-bones,  is  found  an  important  ligament,  admirably  adapted  to  ob- 
yiate  concussion.  It  originates  from  the  head  of  the  shank-bone,  and  also 
from  the  heads  of  the  splint-bones;  then,  descending  down  the  leg,  it  fills 
the  groove  between  the  splint-bones^  but  is  not  attached  to  either  of  them.  A 
little  lower  down  it  expands  on  either  side,  and,  approaching  the  pasterns,  bifas- 
cates,  and  the  branches  are  inserted  into  two  little  bones  found  at  the  back  of  the 
npper  pastern,  one  on  each  side,  called  the  sessanund  bones.  (See  page  345, 
and  in  this  cut  which  represents  the  pastern  and  foot,  sawn  through  the  centre.) 
The  bones  form  a  kind  of  joint  both  with  the  lower  head  of  the  shank-bone  and 
the  upper  pastern-bone,  to  both  of  which  they  are  united  by  ligaments  (i  and  g)y 
but  much  more  closely  tied  to  the  pastern  than  to  the  shank.  The  flexor  tendons 
pass  down  between  them  through  a  large  mucous  bag  to  relieve  them  from  the 
friction  to  which,  in  so  confined  a  situation,  they  would  be  exposed.  The  sus- 
pensory ligament  is  continued  over  the  sessamoids,  and  afterwards  obliquely 
forward  over  the  pastern  to  unite  with  the  long  extensor  tendon,  and  downward 
to  the  perforated  tendon,  which  it  surrounds  and  fixes  in  its  place,  and  also  to  the 
smaller  pastern-bone. 

It  will  be  easy  to  perceive,  from  this  description  ot  the  situation  of  the  sus- 
pensory ligament,  why  splints  placed  backward  on  the  leg  are  more  likely  to 
produce  lameness  thim  those  which  are  found  on  the  side  of  it.  They  may 
interfere  with  the  motion  of  this  ligament,  or,  if  they  are  large,  may  bruise  and 
wound  it. 

The  principal  action  of  these  ligaments  is  with  the  sessamoid  bones,  which  they 
seem  to  suspend  in  their  places,  and  they  are  therefore  called  the  suspensory 
ligaments.  The  pasterns  (see  cut  p.  345)  are  united  to  the  shank  in  an  oblique 
direction,  differing  in  degree  in  the  different  breeds  of  horses,  and  in  each 
adapted  to  the  purpose  for  which  that  breed  was  designed.  The  weight  fEdis 
upon  the  pastern  in  the  direction  of  the  shank-bone,  and  the  pastern  being  set 
on  obliquely,  a  portion  of  that  weight  must  be  communicated  to  the  sessamoids. 
Much  concussion  is  saved  by  the  yielding  of  the  pasterns,  in  consequence  of  their 
oblique  direction ;  and  the  concussion  which  would  be  produced  by  that  portion 
of  weight  which  falls  on  the  sessamoid  bones  is  completely  destroyed,  for 
there  is  no  bone  underneath  to  receive  it.  They  are  suspended  by  this  liga- 
ment— an  elastic  ligament,  which  gradually  yields  to,  and  is  lengthened  by,  the 
force  impressed  upon  it,  and  in  thb  gradual  yielding  and  lengthening,  materi- 
ally lessening,  or  generally  preventing,  all  painful  or  dangerous  concussion. 

If  the  ligament  lengthens,  the  sessamoid  bones  must  descend  when  the  weight 
is  thrown  on  them,  and  it  would  appear  that  they  do  so.  If  the  thorough-bred 
horse  with  his  long  pasterns  is  carefully  observed  as  he  stands,  the  tuft  at  the 
fetlock  wiU  be  some  inches  from  the  turf;  but  when  he  is  in  rapid  moticm,  and 
the  weight  is  thrown  violently  on  this  joint,  the  tuft  descends  and  sweeps  the  very 
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ground.  This,  howeyer,  is  from  the  combined  action  of  the  fetlock  and  pastern- 
joints,  and  the  sesaamoid-bones.  The  sessamoids  do  not  actually  descend ;  but 
they  rerolve,  they  partly  turn  over.  The  strong  ligament  by  which  they  are 
attached  to  the  pastem-bone  acts  as  a  hinge,  and  the  projecting  part  of  the 
bone  to  which  the  suspensory  ligament  is  united,  turns  round  with  the  pressure 
of  the  weight ;  so  that  part  of  the  bone  becomes  lower.  How  is  it  raised  again! 
This  ligament,  strangely  constructed  as  a  ligament,  is  elastic.  It  yields  to  the 
force  impressed  upon  it  and  lengthens;  but  as  soon  as  the  foot  is  lifted  from  the 
ground,  and  the  weight  no  longer  preases,  and  the  force  is  remoTed,  Ks  elastic 
power  is  exerted,  and  it  regains  its  former  dimensions,  and  the  sessamoid-bone 
springs  back  into  its  place,  and  by  that  forcible  return  assists  in  raising  the 
limb*. 

It  may  be  supposed  that  ligaments  of  this  character,  and  discharging  such 
functions,  will  occasionally  be  subject  to  injuiy,  and,  principally  to  strains. 
Mr.  W.  C.  Spooner  f  gives  a  very  satisfactory  account  of  this.  He  says  that 
^'  hunters  and  race -horses  are  considerably  more  liable  to  lesions  of  the  suspen- 
sory ligament  than  any  other  description  of  horses.  The  character  of  these 
strains  is  very  rarely  so  acute  as  that  of  the  tendons.  They  generally  come  on 
gradually  with  little  inflammation  or  lameness.  Occasionally  the  injury  is 
sudden  and  severe,  but  then  it  is  rarely  confined  to  these  ligaments,  for  although 
they  may  be  principally  involved,  the  neighbouring  parts  are  generally  impli- 
cated. The  usual  symptoms  are  a  slight  enlargement  and  lameness  at  first,  or 
there  may  be  the  former  without  the  latter.  The  enlargement  is  commonly 
confined  to  the  ligament  below  the  place  of  bifurcation,  and  sometimes  one 
division  alone  is  affected.  With  the  exception  of  strains  of  the  flexor  sinews, 
this  unfits  more  animals  for  racing  than  any  other  cause— indeed  horses  are 
rarely  or  never  fit  for  the  turf  after  the  suspensory  ligaments  have  been  diseased," 
or  for  hunting. 

The  case  being  evidently  a  lemon  of  the  suspensory  ligament^  nothing  short 
of  firing  will  be  of  servu^. 

The  length  and  obliquity  of  the  pastern  vary  in  the  different  breeds  of  horses, 
and  on  it  depends  the  elastic  action  of  the  animal,  and  the  easiness  of  his  paces. 
The  pastern  must  be  long  in  proportion  to  its  obliquity,  or  the  fetlock  will  be 
too  close  to  the  ground,  and,  in  rapid  action,  come  violently  into  contact  with 
it.  It  is  necessary  that  the  fetlock  should  be  elevated  a  certain  distance  from 
the  ground,  and  this  may  be  effected  either  by  a  short  and  upright,  or  a  long 
and  rianting  pastern.  In  proportion  as  the  pastern  is  oblique  or  slanting,  two 
consequences  will  follow,  less  weight  will  be  thrown  on  the  pastern,  and  more 
on  the  sessamoid,  and,  in  that  proportion,  concussion  will  be  prevented. 

£very  advantage,  however,  has,  to  a  certain  extent,  its  corresponding  disad- 
vantage. In  proportion  to  the  obliquity  or  slanting  of  the  pastern,  will  be 
the  stress  on  the  fetlock-joint,  and,  therefore,  the  liability  of  that  joint  to  in- 
jury and  strain  ;  and  also  the  liability  to  sprain  of  the  back-sinews  from  the 
increased  action  and  play  of  the  flexor  tendons ;  and  likewise  to  injuries  of  the 
pastern-joints,  for  the  ligaments  will  be  weak  in  proportion  to  their  length. 

*  Mr.    Percivall    very    clearly    deicribes  speed,  seem  to  be  referable,  in  part,  to  the 

this :  **  Furtbermore,  it  seems  to  us  tbat  these  promptitude  mth  which  the  taspensory  liga- 

elastic  parts  assist  in  the  elevation  of  the  feet  ment  can  act  before  the  flexor  muscles  are 

from  the  ground  in  those  paces  in  which  they  dnly    prqiared ;    the  latter,  we  should   say 

are  called  into  sudden  and  forcible  action,  eateh,  as  it  were,  and  then  direct  the  limb 

The  suspensory  ligament,  by  its  reaction,  in-  first  snatched  from  the  ground  by  tlie  powers 

stantaneously  after  its  extension,  aids    the  of  elasticity." — Perdvairs   Iicctures   on  the 

flexor  muscles  in  bending  the  pastern-joints.  Veterinary  Art,  vol.  i.  p.  334. 
The  astonishing  activity  and  expedition  dis-        f  Mr.  W.  C.  Spooner  on  the  Foot  and  Leg 

played  in  the  movements  of  the  race-horse  at  of  the  Horse,  p.  208. 


THE  FETLOCK. 

The  long  and  slanting  pastern  is  advantageous  in  the  race-horse,  from  the  spring- 
iness of  action  andg  reater  extent  of  stride  by  which  it  is  aooompanied.  A  leas 
degree  of  it  is  given  in  the  hunter  who  is  to  unite  continuance  of  exertion  with 
ease  of  pace.  For  the  hackney  there  should  be  sufficient  obliquity  to  give 
pleasantness  of  going,  but  not  enough  to  endanger  continuance  and  strength. 
Experience  among  horses  will  alone  point  out  the  most  advantageous  direction 
of  the  pastern,  for  the  pui-pose  required ;  but  the  slightest  observation  will  show 
the  necesity  of  considerable  variety  in  the  structure  of  this  part.  Let  the 
reader  imagine  the  heavy  dray-horse  with  his  short  and  upright  pasterns  con- 
tending in  the  race;  or  the  race-horse  with  his  long  and  weak  pastema, 
endeavouring  to  dig  his  toe  into  the  ground  in  order  to  move  some  heavy  weight. 
The  concussion  which  attends  the  common  action  of  the  cart-horse  is  little, 
because  his  movements  are  slow,  and  therefore  the  upright  and  strong  pastern 
is  given  to  him,  which  he  can  force  into  the  ground,  and  on  which  he  can  throw 
the  whole  of  his  immense  weight.  The  oblique  pastern  is  given  to  the  race- 
horse because  that  alone  is  compatible  with  extent  of  stride  and  great  speed. 
Except  a  horse  for  general  purposes,  and  particularly  for  riding,  is  very  hardly 
used,  a  little  too  much  obliquity  is  a  far  less  evil  than  a  pastern  too  upright. 
While  the  jolting  of  the  upright  pastern  is  an  insufferable  nuisance  to  the  rider, 
it  is  injurious  and  most  unsafe  to  the  horse,  and  produces  many  diseases 
in  the  feet  and  legs,  and  particularly  ringbone,  ossification  of  the  cartilages, 
and  contracted  feet. 

Strains  of  the  pastern  joint  are  not  so  frequent,  nor  so  severe  as  those  of  the 
fetlock,  but  they  are  not  uncommon,  especially  in  horses  with  pasterns  naturally 
too  upright.  By  careless  observers  they  are  not  so  readily  detected  as  in  the 
fetlock  joint,  for  the  increased  heat  round  tlie  pastern  joint  may  be  overlooked. 

The  treatment  will  not  differ  materially  from  that  of  the  fetlock  joint. 

LESIONS  OP  THE  SUSPENSORY  LIGAMENT. 

The  suspensory  ligament  is  sometimes  strained  and  even  ruptured  by  extra* 
ordinary  exertion.  The  sessamoids,  which  in  their  natural  state  are  suspended  by 
it,  and  from  which  function  its  name  is  derived,  are  in  the  latter  case  let  down,  and 
the  fetlock  almost  touches  the  ground.  This  is  generally  mistaken  for  mpture  of 
the  flexor  tendon ;  but  one  circumstance  will  sufficiently  demonstrate  that  it  is 
the  suspensory  ligament  which  is  concerned,  viz.  that  the  horse  is  able  to  bend 
his  foot.  Rupture  of  this  ligament  is  a  bad,  and  almost  desperate  case.  The 
horse  is  frequently  lame  for  life,  and  never  becomes  perfectly  sound.  Keeping 
him  altogether  quiet,  bandaging  the  leg,  and  putting  on  a  high-heeled  shoe,  will 
afford  the  most  probable  means  of  relief. 

The  common  injury  to  this  ligament  is  sprain,  indicated  by  lameness,  and 
swelling,  and  heat,  more  or  less  severe  in  proportion  as  the  neighbouring 
parts  are  involved.  This  will  sometimes  yield  to  rest  and  cooling  treatment ;  but 
if  the  case  is  obstinate,  it  will  be  necessary  to  have  recourse  to  the  actual 
cautery.  The  hunter  and  the  race-horse  are  most  subject  to  lesions  of  these 
ligaments — the  hunter  from  leaping  the  fence,  and  the  race-horse  from  the  violent 
efforts  which  are  occasionally  demanded  from  him.  In  both  cases,  the  neigh- 
bouring parts  usually  share  in  the  injury,  and  a  cure  is  rarely  completely  effected. 

The  means  of  cure  are  the  same  as  in  lesions  of  other  joints,  but  they  must 
be  more  seriously  and  pei-severingly  applied. 

THE  FETLOCK. 
The  fetlock-joint  is  a  very  complicated  one,  and  from  the  stress  which  is  bud 
on  it,  and  its  being  the  principal  seat  of  motion  below  the  knee,  it  is  particularly 
subject  to  injury.  There  are  not  many  cases  of  sprain  of  the  back-sinew  that  are 
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not  accompanied  by  inflammation  of  the  ligaments  of  this  joint ;  and  numerous 
supposed  cases  of  sprain  higher  up  are  simple  affections  of  the  fetlock.  It 
requires  a  great  deal  of  care,  and  some  experience,  to  distinguish  the  one  from 
the  other.  The  heat  about  the  part,  and  the  point  at  which  tlie  horse  least 
endures  the  pressure  of  the  finger,  will  be  the  principal  guides.  Occasionally  by 
the  application  of  cooling  lotions,  the  inflammation  may  be  subdued,  but,  at 
other  times,  the  horse  suffers  dreadfully,  and  is  unable  to  stand.  A  serious 
affection  of  the  fetlock -joint  demands  treatment  more  prompt  and  severe  than 
that  of  the  sheaths  of  the  tendons. 

GROGGINESS. 
The  peculiar  knuckling  of  the  fetlock-joint,  and  the  tottering  of  the  whole  of 
the  fore -leg,  known  by  the  name  of  grogginesSy  and  which  is  so  often  seen  in  old 
and  oyer- worked  horses,  is  seldom  an  affection  of  either  the  fetlock  or  the 
pastern-joints  simply.  Indeed  it  is  difiicult  to  flx  on  any  particular  joint,  unless 
it  is  that  which  is  deep  in  the  foot,  and  where  the  flexor  tendon  runs  over  the 
navicular  bone.  It  seems  oftenest  to  be  a  want  of  power  in  the  ligaments  of 
the  joints  generally,  produced  by  frequent  and  severe  sprains,  or  by  ill-judged 
and  cruel  exertion.  Professor  Stewart  very  tnily  says,  that  '*  it  is  common 
among  all  kinds  of  fast  workers,  and  long  journeys  at  a  fast  pace  will  make 
almost  any  lioise  groggy.  Bad  shoeing  and  want  of  stable  care  may  help  to 
increase,  but  never  can  alone  produce  grogginess.  It  is  one  of  the  evils  of 
excessive  work. "  *   In  the  majority  of  cases  it  admits  of  no  remedy. 

CUTTING. 

The  inside  of  the  fetlock  is  often  bruised  by  the  shoe  or  the  hoof  of  the 
opposite  foot.  Many  expedients  used  to  be  tried  to  remove  this ;  the  inside  heel 
has  been  raised  and  lowered,  and  the  outside  raised  and  lowered ;  and  some* 
times  one  operation  has  succeeded,  and  sometimes  the  contrary ;  and  there  was 
no  point  so  involved  in  obscurity,  or  so  destitute  of  principles  to  guide  the  prac- 
titioner. The  most  successful  remedy,  and  that  which  in  the  great  majority  of 
cases  supersedes  all  others,  is  Mr.  Turner's  shoe,  of  equal  thickness  from  heel 
to  toe,  and  having  hut  one  nail,  and  that  near  the  toe  on  the  inside  of  the  shoe ; 
care  being  taken  that  the  shoe  shall  not  extend  beyond  the  edge  of  the  crust, 
and  that  the  crust  shall  be  rasped  a  little  at  the  quarters. 

There  are  some  defects,  however,  in  the  natural  form  of  the  horse,  which  are 
the  causes  of  cutting,  and  which  no  contrivance  will  remedy ;  as  when  the  legs 
are  placed  too  near  to  each  other,  or  when  the  feet  are  turned  inward  or  outwaid. 
A  horse  with  these  defects  should  be  carefully  examined  at  the  inside  of  the 
fetlock,  and  if  there  are  any  sore  or  callous  places  from  cutting,  there  will  be 
sufficient  reason  for  rejecting  the  animal.  Some  horses  will  cut  only  when  they 
are  &tigued  or  lame,  and  old ;  many  colts  will  cut  before  they  arrive  at  their 
full  strength. 

A  consideration  of  the  pasterns  will  throw  more  light  upon  this  and  other 
diseases  of  the  extremities. 

The  upper  pastern  bone  (6,  p.  345,  and  a  in  the  first  figure,  and  b  in  the  second 
in  the  following  cuts)  receives  the  lower  pulley-like  head  of  the  shank-bone,  and 
forms  a  hinge-joint  admitting  only  of  bending  and  extension,  but  not  of  side ' 
motion ;  it  likewise  articulates  with  the  sessamoid-bones.  Its  lower  head  has 
two  rounded  protuberances,  which  are  received  into  corresponding  depressions 
in  the  lower  pastern.  On  either  side,  above  the  pastern-joint,  are  roughened 
projections  for  the  attachment  of  very  strong  ligaments,  both  the  capsular 
ligaments,  and  many  cross  ligaments,  which  render  the  joint  between  the  two 

pasterns  sufficiently  secure.        ^ 

*  Siewait's  8tAblo  Kcoooniy,  p.  3b5. 
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Fig,  1. 


STRAIN  OF  THE  COFFIN  JOINT. 

Fig,  2. 

Fig.U 
a  The  upper  putern. 
b  The  lower  pastern. 
c  The  naricuUr  bone. 
d  The  coffin-bone. 

Fig.  2. 
a  The  teuunoid  bone. 
b  The  upper  pattern. 
0  The  lower  pattern. 
d  The  nayicuUr  bone, 
€  The  coffin-bone,  with  the  homy 


The  lower  poMtem  (d,  p.  345,  and  6  in  the  first  figure,  and  c  in  the 
second  in  this  cut)  is  a  short  and  thick  hone  with  its  laiger  head  downward. 
Its  Upper  head  has  two  depressions  to  receive  the  protnherances  on  the  lower 
head  of  the  upper  bone,  bearing  some  resemblance  to  a  pulley,  but  not  so 
decidedly  as  the  lower  head  of  the  shank-bone.  Its  lower  head  resembles  that 
of  the  other  pastern,  and  has  also  two  prominences,  somewhat  resembling  a 
pulley,  by  which  it  articulates  with  the  coffin-bone ;  and  a  depression  in  front, 
corresponding  with  a  projection  in  the  coffin-bone.  There  are  also  two  slight 
depressions  behind,  receiving  eminences  of  the  navicular  bone.  Neifher  of 
these  joints  admit  of  any  lateral  motion.  The  ligaments  of  this  joint,  both  the 
capsular  and  the  cross  ones,  are  like  those  of  the  pastern-joint,  exceedingly 
strong.  The  tendon  of  the  extensor  muscle  is  inserted  into  the  fore  part,  both 
of  the  upper  and  lower  pastern-bones  as  well  as  into 
the  upper  part  of  the  coffin-bone  (/,  p.  345) ;  and  at 
the  back  of  these  bones  the  suspensory  ligament  is  ex- 
panded and  inserted,  while  a  portion  of  it  goes  over  the 
fore  part  of  the  upper  pastern  to  reach  the  extensor  ten- 
don. These  attachments  in  front  of  the  bones  are  seen 
in  the  accompanying  cut,  in  which  a  represents  the 
lower  part  of  the  shank-bone  ;  b  the  sessamoid -bones ; 
e  the  upper  pastern ;  d  the  lower  pastern ;  and  e  the 
coffin-bone ;  /  are  the  branches  of  the  suspensory  liga- 
ments going  to  unite  with  the  extensor  tendon ;  g  the 
long  extensor  tendon ;  h  ligaments  connecting  the  two 
pastern-bones  together ;  and  i  the  lateral  cartilages  of 
the  foot. 

SPRAIN  OF  THE  COFFIN-JOINT. 
The  proof  of  this  is  when  the  lameness  is  sudden,  and  the  heat  and  tender- 
ness are  principally  felt  round  the  coronet.  Bleeding  at  the  toe,  physic,  fomen- 
tation, and  blisters  are  the  usual  means  adopted.  This  lameness  is  not  easily 
removed,  even  by  a  blister;  and  if  removed,  like  sprains  of  the  fetlock  and  of 
the  back  sinews,  it  is  apt  to  return,  and  finally  produce  a  great  deal  of  disor- 
ganization and  mischief  in  the  foot.  Sprain  of  the  coffin-joint  sometimes 
becomes  a  very  serious  afiair.  Not  being  always  attended  by  any  exteraal 
swelling  and  being  detected  only  by  heat  round  the  coronet,  the  seat  of  the 
lameness  is  often  overlooked  by  the  groom  and  the  &rrier ;  and  the  disease  b 
suffered  to  become  confirmed  before  its  nature  is  discovered. 


RINGBONE. 
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From  violent  or  repeated  sprains  of  the  pastern  or  coffin-joints,  or  extension 
of  the  ligaments  attached  to  other  parts  of  the  pastern-bones,  inflamnaation 
takes  place  in  the  periosteum,  and  bony  matter  is  formed,  which  often  rapidly 
increases,  and  is  recognized  by  the  name  of 

RINGBONE. 
Ringbone  is  a  deposit  of  bony  matter  in  ono  of  the  pasterns,  and  usoally 
near  the  joint.  It  rapidly  spreads,  and  in- 
volves not  only  the  pastem-bones,  but  the 
cartilages  of  the  foot,  and  spreading  around 
the  pasterns  and  cartilages,  thus  derives  its 
name.  When  the  -first  deposit  is  on  the  lower 
pastern,  and  on  both  sides  of  it,  and  produced 
by  violent  inflammation  of  the  ligaments  of 
the  joints,  it  is  recognised  by  a  slight  enlarge- 
ment, or  bony  tumour  on  each  side  of  the 
foot,  and  just  above  the  coronet.  (See/in  the 
accompanying  cut.)  Horses  with  short  upright 
joints,  and  with  small  feet  and  high  action, 
are  oftenest,  as  may  be  supposed,  the  subjects 
of  this  disease,  which  is  the  consequence  either 
of  concussion  or  sprain  of  the  pastern-joints. 
It  is  also  more  frequent  in  the  hind  foot  than 
the  fore,  because,  from  the  violent  action  of 
the  hind  legs  in  propelling  the  horse  forward 
the  pasterns  are  more  subject  to  ligamentary 
injury  behind  than  before  ;  yet  the  lameness 
is  not  BO  great  there,  because  the  disease  is 
confined  principally  to  the  ligaments,  and 
the  bones  have  not  been  injured  by  concus- 
sion; while  from  the  position  of  the  fore 
limbs,  there  will  generally  be  in  them  injury 
of  the  bones  to  be  added  to  that  of  the  liga- 
ments. In  its  early  stage,  and  when  recog- 
nised only  by  a  bony  enlargement  on  both 
sides  of  the  pastern-joint,  or  in  some  few  cases 
on  one  side  only,  the  lameness  is  not  very 
considerable,  and  it  is  not  impossible  to  remove 
the  disease  by  active  blistering,  or  by  the  ap- 
plication of  the  cautery :  but  there  is  so  much 
wear  and  tear  in  this  part  of  the  animal,  that 
the  inflammation  and  the  disposition  to  the 
formation  of  bone  rapidly  spread.  The  pas- 
terns first  become  connected  together  by  bone 
instead  of  ligament,  and  thence  results  what 
is  called  an  anchylosed  or  fixed  joint  From 
this  joint  the  disease  proceeds  to  the  cartilages 
of  the  foot,  and  to  the  union  between  the 
lower  pastern,  and  the  coffin  and  navicular 
bones.  The  motion  of  these  parts  likewise  is 
impeded  or  lost,  and  the  whole  of  the  foot  be- 
comes one  mass  of  spongy  bone.  From  a  dis- 
position to  spread,  and  at  first  around   the      

pastern-joint,  which  is  situated  just  above  the  coronet,  the  disease  has  acquired 
the  name  of  ringbone. 
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This  wiU  be  the  proper  place  to  introduce  a  bird's-eye  view  of  some  of  the 
principal  lamenesses  to  which  the  fore  extremities  of  the  horse  are  subject. 

At  a  is  a  represetitation  of  the  capped  hock,  or  enlai^ment  of  the  joint  of 
the  elbow. 

b  is  the  tying-in  of  the  leg  below  the  knee. 

e  is  the  roost  frequent  situation  of  splint  on  the  side  of  the  shank-bone,  and 
not  producing  lameness  after  its  first  formation,  because  it  does  not  interfere 
with  the  motion  of  the  knee,  nor  injure  the  suspensory  ligament. 

d  is  the  situation  and  appearance  of  the  enlargement  accompanying  sprain  of 
the  back  sinews.  This,  however,  is  an  aggravated  case ;  and  the  sprain  may  be 
great,  and  the  lameness  distressing,  without  all  this  swelling. 

e  is  the  place  of  wind-gall. 

/  gives  the  appearance  of  ringbone  when  it  first  appears  on  the  side  of  the 
pastern,  about  the  joint,  and  where  there  is  naturally  some  prominence  of  bone. 

g  is  the  situation  of  sand-crack  in  the  fore-leg. 

h  the  situation  of  mallenders. 

The  fore-legs,  when  viewed  in  front,  should  be  widest  at  the  chest,  and  should 
gradually  approach  to  each  other  as  we  descend  towards  the  fetlock.  The 
degree  of  width  must  depend  on  the  purpose  for  which  the  horse  is  wanted. 
The  legs  of  a  heavy  draught-horse  can  scarcely  be  too  far  apart.  Hia  rounded 
chest  enables  him  to  throw  more  weight  into  the  collar;  and  not  being 
required  for  speed,'  he  wants  not  that  occasionally  increased  expansion  of 
chest  which  the  circular  form  is  not  calculated  to  give.  A  hunter,  a  hackney, 
and  a  coach-horse  should  have  sufficient  expansion  of  the  chest,  or  the  legs 
sufficiently  wide  apart,  to  leave  room  for  the  play  of  the  lungs ;  but  depth  more 
than  roundness  of  chest  is  here  required,  because  the  deep  chest  admits  of  most 
expansion  when  the  horse,  in  rapid  action,  and  the  circulation  proportionally 
quickened,  needs  most  room  to  breathe :  yet  if  the  breast  is  too  wide,  there 
will  be  considerable  weight  thrown  before,  and  the  horse  will  be  heavy  in  hand 
and  unsafe. 

Whether  the  legs  are  near  to  each  other  or  wide  apart,  they  should  be  straight. 
The  elbow  should  not  have  the  slightest  inclination  inward  or  outward.  If  it 
inclines  towards  the  ribs,  its  action  will  be  confined,  and  the  leg  will  be  thrown 
outward  when  in  motion,  and  describe  a  curious  and  awkward  curve.  This 
will  give  a  peculiar  rolling  motion,  unpleasant  to  the  rider  and  unsafe  to  the 
animal.  The  toe  will  likewise  be  turned  outward,  which  will  not  only  prevint 
the  foot  from  coming  flat  on  the  gi'ound  in  its  descent,  but  be  usually  accom- 
panied by  cutting,  even  more  certainly  than  when  the  toe  turns  inward.  If 
the  elbow  is  turned  outward,  the  toes  will  necessarily  be  turned  inward,  which  is 
a  great  unsightliness,  and  to  a  considerable  degree  injurious,  for  the  weight 
cannot  be  perfectly  distributed  over  the  foot  ~  the  bearing  cannot  be  true. 
There  will  also  be  undue  pressure  on  the  inner  quarter,  a  tendency  to  unsafe- 
ness,  and  a  disposition  to  splint  and  com.  The  legs  should  come  down  perpen- 
dicularly from  the  elbow.  If  they  incline  backward  and  under  the  horse,  there 
is  undue  stress  on  the  extensor  muscles :  and,  the  legs  being  brought  nearer  the 
centre  of  gravity,  too  great  weight  is  thrown  forward,  and  the  horse  is  liable  to 
knuckle  over  and  become  unsafe.  If  the  legs  have  a  direction  forward,  the 
flexor  muscles  are  strained,  and  the  action  of  the  horse  is  awkward  and 
confined.  The  toe  should  be  found  precisely  under  the  point  of  the  shoulder. 
If  it  is  a  little  more  forward,  the  horse  will  probably  be  deficient  in  action ; 
if  it  is  more  under  the  horse,  unsafenees  will  be  added  to  still  greater  defect 
ingoing. 
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CHAPTER  XVII. 
THE     HIND    LEGS. 


THE  HAUNCH. 

The  haunch  (see  O,  p.  108,  and  the  cut,  p.  327)  is  composed  of  three  bones. 
The  first  is  the  ilium,  principaUy  concerned  in  the  formation  of  the  haunch. 
Its  extended  branches  behind  the  flanks  are  prominent  in  eyery  norsc.  When 
they  are  more  than  usually  wide,  the  animal  is  said  to  be  ragged-hipped,  A 
branch  runs  up  to  the  spine  at  the  commencement  of  the  sacral  vertebre  (E),  and 
here  the  haunch-bones  are  firmly  united  with  the  bones  of  the  spine.  The 
ischium,  or  hip-bone,  is  behind  and  below  the  ilium.  Its  tuberosities  or 
prominences  are  seen  under  the  tail  (cut,  p.  108).  The  pubis  unites  with  the 
two  former  below  and  behind. 

From  the  loins  to  the  setting  on  of  the  tail  a  line  should  be  carried  on  almost 
straight,  or  rounded  only  in  a  slight  degree.  Thus  the  haunch-bones  will  be 
most  oblique,  and  will  produce  a  corresponding  obliquity,  or  slanting  direction, 
in  the  thigh-bone — a  direction  in  which,  as  stated  when  the  fore  legs  were 
described,  the  muscles  act  with  most  advantage.  This  direction  of  the  haunch 
is  characteristic  of  the  thorough-bred  horse;  and  by  the  degree  in  which 
it  is  found,  we  judge  to  a  considerable  extent  of  the  breeding  of  the  animal. 
If  the  bones  at  D  and  £,  p.  108,  take  a  somewhat  arched  form,  as  they  do  in 
the  cart-horse,  it  is  evident  that  the  haunch-bone  O  would  be  more  upright. 
The  thigh-bone  P  would  likewise  be  so.  The  stifle  Q  would  not  be  so  far  under 
the  body,  and  the  power  of  the  horse  would  be  considerably  impaired.  The 
oblique  direction  of  the  haunch  and  thigh  bones,  produced  by  the  straightness 
of  the  line  of  the  spine,  does  not,  as  is  commonly  supposed,  afford  increased  sur- 
face for  the  attachment  of  muscles,  but  places  the  muscles  in  a  direction  to  act 
with  great  advantage.  It  is  in  the  advantageous  direction,  quite  as  much  as  m 
the  bulk  of  the  muscle,  that  the  strength  of  the  horse  consists. 

It  ip^ill  be  seen,  from  the  different  cuts,  that  the  angles  formed  by  the  fore 
and  hind  extremities  have  difierent  directions.  One  points  forward,  and  the 
other  backward.  The  action  of  the  fore  legs  thus  least  interferes  with  the 
chest,  and  that  of  the  hind  legs  with  the  belly. 

Width  of  haunch  is  a  point  of  great  consequence,  for  it  evidently  affords 
more  room  for  the  attachment  of  muscles ;  and  even  though  it  should  be  so  wide 
as  to  subject  the  horse  to  the  charge  of  being  ragged-hipped^  and  may  somewhat 
offend  the  eye,  it  will  not  often  be  any  detriment  to  action.  If  the  loins  are 
broad  and  the  horse  well  ribbed  home,  the  protuberances  of  the  ilium  can 
scarcely  be  too  &r  apart.  Many  a  ragged-hipped  horse  has  possessed  both  fleet- 
ness  and  strength,  while  but  few  that  were  narrow  across  the  haundi  could 
boast  of  the  latter  quality. 

The  opening  in  the  centre  of  these  bones,  which  constitutes  the  passage  through 
which  the  young  animal  is  expelled  from  the  mother,  is  lai-ge  in  the  mare, 
and  in  every  quadruped,  because  there  cannot,  on  account  of  the  form  of 
the  animal,  be  any  danger  of  abortion  from  the  weight  of  the  foetus  pressing 
on  the  part. 

The  only  porflon  of  these  bones  exposed  to  injury  or  fracture  are  the  tubero- 
sities or  prominences  of  the  haunch.  A  fall  or  blow  may  chip  ofi^  or  disunite  a 
portion  of  them,  and,  if  so,  there  arc  no  means  of  forcibly  bringing  the  disunited 
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parts  together  again,  and  retaining  them  in  their  natural  position.  The 
power  of  nature,  however,  will  gradually  unite  them,  but  that  union  will  be 
attended  by  deformity  and  lameness.  A  charge^  or  very  strong  adhesive  plaster, 
across  the  haunch  may  be  useful,  as  helping,  in  some  slight  degree,  to  support  the 
parts,  and  hold  them  together. 

THE  THIGH. 

In  the  lower  and  fore  part  of  the  hip-bones  is  a  deep  cavity  or  cup  for  the 
reception  of  the  head  of  the  thigh-bone*.  Although  in  the  movement  of  the 
hind  le^  there  cannot  be  the  concussion  to  which  the  fore  legs  are  exposed  (for 
^e  weight  o^the  body  is  never  thrown  violently  upon  them),  yet  in  the 
powerful  action  of  these  limbs  there  is  much  stram  on  the  joints,  and  we  shall, 
therefore,  find  that  there  are,  in  all  of  them,  admirable  provisions  against 
injury.  The  head  of  the  upper  bone  of  the  thigh  is  received  into  a  deep  cup 
(the  acetabulufn\  by  which  it  is  surrounded  on  every  side,  and  dislocation  from 
which  would  seem  almost  impossible.  But  the  bony  cup  may  give  way  ?  Not  so, 
provision  is  made  against  this.  All  three  of  the  haunqU)ones  unite  in  the 
formation  of  this  cup,  and  the  sutures  by  which  they  ai^ield  together  are  of 
such  a  nature,  that,  generally  speaking,  no  shock,  or  exertion,  or  accident, 
can  disiuiite  them.  There  is  even  something  more  in  order  to  make  the  at- 
tachment doubly  sure.  In  addition  to  the  usual  capsular  and  other  ligaments, 
a  singularly  strong  one  rises  from  the  base  of  the  cup,  and  is  inserted  into  the 
head  of  the  thigh-bone,  seeming  as  if  it  would  render  separation  or  disloca- 
tion altogether  impossible.  Such,  however,  is  the  sfating^  power  of  the  muscles 
of  the  hiud  limbs,  that,  with  all  these  attachmen^nsprain  of  the  ligaments  of 
the  thigh,  or  the  round  bone^  as  horsemen  call  it,  ^m  even  dislocation  of  it,  are 
occasionally  found. 

The  thigh-bone  is  both  the  largest  and  strongest  in  the  frame.  It  is  short 
and  thick,  and  exhibits  the  most  singular  prominences,  and  roughnessas,  and 
hollows,  for  the  insertion  of  the  immense  muscles  that  belong  to  it.  Fdtir  pro- 
minences, in  particular,  called  by  anatomists  trochanters^  two  on  the  outside,  one 
on  the  inside,  and  one  near  the  head  of  the  bone,  afford^  attachment  to  several 
important  muscles.  The  head  of  the  bone  is  placed  at  right  angles  with  its 
body,  by  which  this  important  advantage  is  gained,  that  the  motion  of  the 
thigh-joint  is  principally  limited  to  the  act  of  bending  and  extending,  although 
it  possesses  some  slight  lateral,  and  even  some  rotatory  action.  The  lower  head 
of  the  thigh-bone  is  complicated  in  its  form.  It  consists  of  two  prominences, 
which  aro  received  into  corrosponding  depressions  in  the  next  bone,  and  a  hollow 
in  front,  in  which  the  bone  of  the  knee  or  stifle  plays  as  over  a  perfect  pulley. 

A  short  description  of  the  musdes  of  the  hinder  extremities  may  not  be  unin- 
teresting to  the  horseman.    The  next  cut  will  contain  a  few  of  them. 

The  muscles  of  the  hinder  extremity  are  more  powerful  than  those  of  any 
other  part  of  the  frame,  therefore  an  axtraordinary  provision  is  made  to  con- 
fine them  in  their  respective  situations,  and  thus  contribute  to  their  security  and  * 
strength.  MHien  the  skin  is  stripped  fh)m  any  part,  we  do  not  at  once  arrive  at 
the  muscles,  but  they  are  thickly  covered  by  a  dense,  strong,  tendinous  coat, 
intended  to  confine  them  to  their  places.  This  membrane,  called  the  fascia,  is 
of  extraordinary  strength  in  the  hind  quarter,  and  reaches  over  the  whole  of 
the  haunch  and  thigh,  and  only  ceases  to  be  found  at  the  hock  where 
there  are  no  muscles  to  be  protected.  If  the  power  of  the  muscles  is  suffi- 
cient to  dislocate  or  fracture  the  thigh-bone,  they  need  the  support  and  oon- 

*  Tbiti,  although  the  trae  thigb-bono,  it  so  therefore  frequently  OTerif>oked  hj  bonemen, 
concealed  by  thick  xnnBcles  thai  its  situation  who  call  the  next  bone,  ezieDding  firam  the 
and  shape  are  not  Tisible  to  the  eye.     It  is     stifle  to  the  hock,  the  thigh. 
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finement  of  this  tendinous  coat.    When  thi«  tendinous  band  is  dissected  off, 

anotlier  is  found  beneath,  which  is  represented  at  o,  raised  and  turned  back, 

larg^  than  the  former,  thicker  and  more  muscular.     It  proceeds  from  the 

haunch-bones  to  the  stifle,  upon  the  fore  and  outer  part  of  the  haunch  and 

thigh,  and  is  intended  to  tighten  and  strengthen  the  other. 

Under  Uie  part  of  this  flat  and  binding  musde,  which  is  represented  in  our 

cut  as  raised  from  its  natural  sUuation,  is  a  largo  round  one  proceedmg  from 

the  ilium,  not  far  from  the  cup 

which  receives  the  upper  bone  of 

the  thigh,  and  running  straight 

down  this  bone,  and  thence  its 

name  rectus.     It  is  inserted  into 

the  bone  of  the  stifle.   An  inspec- 
tion of  the  cut,  p.  108,  will  diow 

that  it  is  so  situated  as  to  be  en- 
abled to  exert  its  great  power  in 

the  most  advantagjllis  way.    It 

is  a  yeiy  prominent  muscle,  and 

possesses  immense  strength.    It 

terminates  in  a  tendon,  which  is 

short  and  very  strong,  and  which 

is,  before  its  insertion  into  the 

patella,  united  with'thf  prolon- 
gation of  the  tendino#i  s^stanoe 

at  ^,  in  the  cut,  p.  35^,  S^  also 

with  the  tendon  of  die  mi3^  at 

i,  in  that  cut,  and  at  e,  in%he 

following  cut,  and  which  is  pro- 

perly^led  vattut^from  its  great 

bulk.     Some  have  divided  this 

into  two  muscles:  the  external 

and  intemaL  The  external  arising 

from  the  outer  surface  of  the 

upper  bone  oL  the  thigh ;  the 

ic^^H-nal,  from  fne  inner  surface ; 

and  they  are  inserted  into  the 

upper  part  of  the  bone  of  the 

stifle,  both   on    the    inner  and 

outer  side.    These  muscles  act 

at  considerable  mechanical  disadvantage.  They  form  a  very  slight  angle,  not 
at  all  approaching  to  a  right  angle ;  but  they  aro  muscles  of  immense  size, 
and  occupy  all  the  fore  part  of  the  thigh,  from  the  stifle  upwards.  They  are 
powerful  extensors  of  the  thigh,  and  of  the  hinder  leg  generally ;  for  they 
aro  all  inserted  into  the  bone  of  the  knee,  and  that  is  connected  by  strong  ten- 
dons with  the  bone  of  the  true  leg. 

On  the  inside  of  the  thigh  aro  several  other  large  fleshy  muscles,  which 
will  be  easily  recognised  on  the  thigh  of  the  living  horse.  First  is  a  long, 
narrow,  prominent  muscle,  the  sartorius^  d,  arising  partly  from  tlie  lumbar 
vertebrae,  and  extending  down  the  thigh— assisting  in  binding  the  leg,  and 
turning  it  inward— giving  it  a  rotatory  motion,  and  also  aiding  in  many  of  the 
natural  actions  of  the  horse. 

Next  comes  a  broad,  thin  muscle,  the  gracilis^  e,  occupying  the  greater 
portion  of  the  surface  of  the  inner  part  of  the  thigh,  and  particularly  the  pro- 
minent part  of  it.    It  arises  from  the  lower  portion,  of  the  haunch-bone,  and,  in 
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its  paasage  downward  uniting  with  the  last  mosde,  is  inserted  with  it  into  the 
inner  and  upper  part  of  the  tibia.  It  acts  with  great  mechanical  disad- 
vantage, but  its  power  is  equal  to  the  task.  It  bends  the  leg  and  rotates  it  inward. 
.  Still,  on  the  inside  of  the  thigh,  and  forming  the  posterior  edge  of  the  thigh 
inwards,  and  contributing  much  to  its  bulk,  is  another  important  muscle,  ^i» 
peetineus.  Part  of  it  acts  with  very  great  mechanical  advantage,  and  power- 
fully flexes  the  thigh  on  the  pelvis,  and  lifts  and  bends  the  leg.  It  is  (me  of 
the  most  effectual  of  the  extensor  muscles.  Considering  the  weight  of  limb 
which  it  has  to  raise  and  flex,  it  had  need  to  possess  great  power. 

We  now  turn  to  some  of  the  muscles  that  are  evident  to  the  eye  on  the  out- 
side of  the  thi^. 


CUT   or   THB    MU8CX.B8   Or   THB   OVTSinS  OF   TBS   THIOH. 

First  is  ike  gluUeui  extemns^ 
'  situated  in  the  middle  of  the 
external  part  of  the  haunch.  It  isof 
a  triangular  %ure,  attached  to  the 
antero-superior  and  to  the  inferior 
^ines  of  the  ilium,  and  is  inserted 
into  the  smaller  outer  prominence 
of  the  upper  bone  of  the  thigh. 
Next  is  the  great  glutiBU*  muscle^ 
arising  from  the  spinous  and  trans- 
verse processes  of  several  of  the 
bones  of  the  loins,  and  from  the 
sacrum,  and  from  the  different 
edges  of  the  ilium,  and  inserted 
into  the  great  protuberance  of  the 
upper  bone  of  the  thigh  (page 
108J,  behind  and  a  little  above  the 
joint  that  unites  the  thigh  to  the 
haunch-bone.  It  is  seen  at  c,  in 
this  cut.  It  constitutes  the  upper 
and  outer  part  of  the  haunch,  and 
gives  that  fulness  and  roundness 
to  it  which  good  judges  so  much 
admire  in  the  quarters  of  the 
horse.  It  is  one  of  the  main  in- 
struments in  progression.  When 
the  thigh  has  been  brought  for- 
ward under  the  body  by  the  mus- 
cles already  described,  the  plain 
action  of  these  glutsoi  muscles 
is  to  extend  the  haunch,  and  force  or  project  the  body  onward.  To  effect  this 
they  must  be  very  powerful,  and  therefore  they  are  so  large,  and  rise  from  such 
an  extensive  surface.  They  ought,  also,  to  act  at  great  mechanical  advantage, 
and  so,  in  one  sense,  they  do.  Springing  from  the  loins  and  the  ilium  and  the 
sacrum,  they  act  almost  in  aright,  or  perpendicular  line ;  in  that  line  in  which 
we  have  seen  that  the  greatest  power  is  gained. 

There  is  another  and  smaller  glaiceus  muscle  under  that  which  has  been  last 

described,  arising  likewise  from  the  back  of  the  ilium,  inserted  into  the  same 

protuberance  of  the  thigh-bone,  and  assisting  ih  the  same  office.     It  is  not 

viable  in  the  cut. 

These  muscles,  as  Mr.  Percivall  well  explains  it,  are  extensors  either 
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of  the  femoris  upon  the  pelvis,  or  the  pelvis  and  loins  upon  the  hind  quarter. 
When  tlie  limb  has  been  carried  in  advance  under  the  body  by  the  muscles 
of  the  anterior  femoral  region,  and  the  toe  firmly  set  down  upon  the  ground,  the 
glutei,  by  extending  the  haunch,  will  carry  the  trunk  forward ;  thus  becoming 
potent  agents  in  progression^  and  the  maximus  being  the  most  powerful  of  them. 

In  the  acts  both  of  rearing  and  kicking  these  muscles  are  thrown  into  violent 
and  forcible  contraction.  In  the  former  action  the  limbs  become  the  fixed 
points,  and  the  trunk  the  weight  moved,  and  vice  versa  in  the  latter*. 

There  are  also  several  other  muscles  proceeding  from  difierent  parts  of  the 
haunch -bones,  and  inserted  about  the  heads  of  the  upper  thigh-bone,  and  per- 
forming the  same  work ;  but  there  are  two  muscles  to  which  we  must  particu- 
larly refer.  The  first  occupies  the  outer  part  of  the  quarter  behind,  and  is 
beautifully  developed  in  tlie  blood-horse;  it  is  found  at «,  p.  35G.  It  arises  high 
up  firom  liie  bones  of  the  spine,  from  others  at  the  root  of  the  tail,  from  the  pro- 
tuberances of  the  ischium  (vide  cut,  p.  108),  and  from  other  bones  of  the  pelvis. 
It  in  &ct  consists  of  two  muscles,  but  is  usually  described  as  one  muscle  with 
two  heads,  hioeps  femoris,  the  two-headed  muscle  of  the  thigh.  It  is 
situated  on  the  postero-extemal  side  of  the  haunch  and  thigh,  where,  being 
anperficial,  it  is  well  marked  in  the  living  animal.  The  two  divisions  of  it  have 
an  opposite  action.  The  anterior  or  superior  one  assists  the  vasti  in  extending 
the  thigh — the  posterior  one  flexes  it.  They 
both,  however,  co-operate  in  abducting  the 
limb,  and  also  in  rotating  it  forward,  the  hock, 
at  the  same  time,  turning  outwards. 

Those  muscles  alone  have  been  selected  which 
are  particularly  prominent  in  the  thorough-brod 
horse,  and  are  the  source  of  his  strength  and 
speed.  The  following  cut,  containing  one  ex- 
cellence above  and  many  defects  below,  will  not 
be  unacceptable  here : — 

The  Os  Femoris^  or  Thigh  Bone  (see  P,  page 
108),  is  long  and  cylindrical,  taking  an  oblique 
direction  from  above,  downwards ;  and  from 
behind,  forwards.  At  its  upper  extremities,  and 
projecting  from  the  body,  is  a  thick  flattened 
neck,  terminating  in  a  large  smooth  hemispheri- 
cal head,  adapted  to  a  hollow,  or  acetabulum,  in 
the  superior  point  of  the  haunch. 

This  bone  is  commonly  called  the  Round 
Bane,  It  has,  in  some  rare  instances,  been  dis- 
located and  fractured.  It  is  much  ofltener 
sprained,  but  not  so  frequently  as  the  groom 
or  fiurrier  imagines.  There  is  nothing  peculiar 
in  the  lameness  to  detect  injury  of  this  part, 
except  that  the  horse  will  drag  his  leg  after 
him.  Ixgury  of  the  roimd  bone  will  be  prin- 
cipally discovered  by  heat  and  tenderness  in 
the  situation  of  the  joint. 

A  part  so  deeply  situated  is  treated  with  difficulty.  Fomentations  should 
fcst  be  used  to  abate  the  inflammation,  and,  after  that,  an  active  blister  should 
be  applied.  Strains  of  this  joint  are  not  always  immediately  relieved,  and  the 
muscles  of  the  limb  in  some  cases  waste  considerably :  it  therefore  may  be 


*  Percivall'i  Anatomy,  p.  148. 
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neceasaiy  to  repeat  the  blister,  while  absolute  rest  should  accompany  erery 
stage  of  the  treatment.  It  may  even  be  requisite  to  fire  the  part,— or,  as  a 
last  resort,  a  duirge  may  be  placed  over  the  joint,  and  the  horse  tunied  out  for 
two  or  three  months. 

Proceeding  from  the  body  of  the  bone  is  a  large  irregular  projection,  riskig 
from  a  kind  of  pyramidal  eminence  (see  p.  108),  and  inta  which  we  implanted 
various  powerful  muscles. 

THE  STIFLE. 

The  inferior  extremity  presents  a  pulley-like  artieulatory  surface  m  fronts 
over  which  plays  the  patella,  and  two  condyles,  rounded  and  smooth,  preaentii^ 
inferiorly  and  posteriorly,  and  which  are  received  into  slight  depressions  on  the 
upper  surface  of  the  lower  bone ;  while  in  front  is  a  curious  groove,  over  which 
plays  a  small  irr^:ular  bone,  the  patella,  or  stifle  bone.  The  whole  is  com- 
monly called  the  style  joint.  The  patella  (Q,  p.  108)  answers  to  the  kneepan 
in  the  human  subject.  Some  of  the  tendons  oif  the  strongest  muscles  of  the 
upper  bone  of  the  thigh  are  inserted  into  it,  and  continued  from  it  over  the  lower 
bone.  This  important  joint  is  hereby  mnch  strei^hened ;  for  the  proper  liga- 
ments between  the  upper  and  lower  bones,  and  these  additional  tendima  and 
ligaments  from  the  patella,  must  form  altogether  a  very  powerful  uni<m.  The 
patella  likewise  answers  another  and  even  more  important  purpose.  Thetendonsot 
some  strong  muscles  are  inserted  into  it.  When  these  muscles  are  not  in  action, 
the  patella  lies  in  the  groove  which  nature  has  contrived  for  it ;  but  when  they 
begin  to  contract,  it  starts  from  its  partial  hiding-place,  becomes  prominent  from 
the  joint,  and  alters  the  line  of  direction  in  which  the  muscles  act.  It  increases 
the  angle,  and  thus  very  materially  increases  the  power  of  the  musdes. 

The  lower  bone  of  the  thigh  is  double.  The  larger  portion,  in  front,  extend 
ing  from  the  stifle  to  the  hock,  is  called  the  T&ria,  The  smaller  bone,  or  fibula^ 
behind  (see  R,  p.  108),  reaches  not  more  than  a  third  of  the  way  down.  It  is 
united  to  the  shank  bone,  like  the  splint  bone,  by  a  cartilaginous  substance, 
which  is  soon  changed  into  a  bony  one.  Of  the  use  of  these  little  bones  we 
cannot  speak. 

The  lower  bone  of  the  thigh  forms  an  angle  with  the  upper  one,  being  the 
reverse  of  that  which  exists  between  the  upper  bone  and  the  pelvis.  The  object 
of  this  is  twofold, — ^to  obviate  concussion,  and  to  give  a  direction  to  the  muscles 
favourable  to  their  powerful  action ;  and  in  proportion  to  the  acuteness  of  the 
angle,  or  the  degree  in  which  the  stifle  is  brought  under  the  horse,  will  these 
purposes  be  accomplished.  There  is  much  difference  in  this  in  diflmnt 
horses,  and  the  construction  of  this  part  of  the  frame  is  a  matter  worthy  oi 
more  regard  than  is  generally  paid  to  it. 

This  pai*t  of  the  thigh  should  likewise  be  long.  In  proportion  to  the  length 
of  the  muscle  is  the  degree  of  contraction  of  which  it  ia  capable ;  and  also  in 
proportion  to  the  contraction  of  the  muscle  is  the  extent  of  nK>tion  in  the  limb : 
but  it  IB  still  more  necessary  that  this  part  of  the  thigh  should  have  considerable 
muscle,  in  order  that  strength  may  be  added  to  such  extent  or  compass  of 
motion.  Much  endurance  would  not  be  expected  from  a  horse  with  a  thin 
arm.  A  horse  with  thin  and  lanky  thighs  will  not  possess  the  strength  which 
considerable  exertion  would  sometimes  require.  In  the  cuts,  p.  S66  and  356,  Uie 
principal  muscles  of  this  part  of  the  thigh  are  delineated.  They  are  usually 
somewhat  prominent,  and  may  readily  be  traced  in  the  living  animal :  % 
very  brief  notice  of  them  may  not  be  uninteresting. 

The  continuation  from  g,  p.  356,  is  the  tendinous  expansion  givte  to  bind  and 
strengthen  these  muscles. 

n  is  a  very  important  muscle.     It  is  the  principal  extensor  muscle  of  the 
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hind  leg  (ejotrnwr  pedu^  extensor  of  the  foot).  It  commences  by  a  small  flat 
tendon,  common  to  it,  and  the  flexor  metatarsi  Passing  over  the  tibia  it 
becomes  flesh/ :  but  a  little  above  the  hock  it  changes  to  a  flat  tendon,  and  pur- 
sues its  course  in  front  of  the  hock  in  union  with  the  tendon  of  the  peronseus. 
On  the  fetlock  joint  they  disunite.  It  now  begins  to  expand,  and  is  finally 
inserted  into  the  upper  part  of  the  coffin-bone,  or  bone  of  the  foot,  after  having 
given  various  fibres  to  both  the  pasterns.  The  course  of  the  corresponding 
tendon  in  the  hind  leg  is  given  in  the  cut,  p.  ZbQ^  fig.  /.  It  helps  to  flex  the 
hock-joint,  but  is  principally  concerned  in  the  extension  of  the  foot,  and  also 
the  pastern  and  fetlock  joints. 

At  m,  p.  356,  is  another  of  the  extensor  muscles,  called  the  perancBus^  from  a 
name  given  to  the  fibula.  It  arises  from  the  whole  course  of  the  fibida,  and 
also  becomes  tendinous  before  it  reaches  the  hock.  About  half  way  down  the 
shank  it  is  found  in  the  same  sheath  with  the  principal  extensor  muscle,  and  is 
inserted  with  it  into  the  coffin-bone.  Its  office  is  to  co-operate  with  the  extensor 
pedis  in  raising  the  foot  from  the  ground,  and  bringing  it  forward  under  the 
body. 

At  0  is  ih%  flexor  pedisy  cue  of  the  principal  flexor  muscles  of  the  foot,  arising 
from  the  upper  part  of  the  tibia.  As  it  approaches  the  hock  it  is  distinguished 
by  its  laige  round  tendon,  which  is  seen  to  enter  into  a  groove  at  the  back  of  the 
hock.  Its  tendon  passes  down  the  back  of  the  leg  like  that  of  a  similar  muscle 
in  the  fore  leg.  It  is  the  perforating  flexor  muscle  of  the  hind  leg,  and  assists  in 
flexing  the  pastern  and  fetlock. 

it  is  a  veiy  slender  muscle,  arising  from  the  head  of  the  fibula,  and  proceed- 
ing over  the  external  part  of  the  thigh,  and,  just  above  the  hock,  its  tendon 
unites  with  that  of  the  perforating  muscle. 

y  is  a  very  powerful  muscle,  springing  from  the  head  of  the  upper  bone  of  the 
thigh,  and,  midway  down  the  lower  bone  of  it,  ending  in  a  flat  tendon,  which  is 
inserted  into  the  point  of  the  hock.  Its  use  is  to  extend  the  hock.  It  is  evi- 
dently most  advantageously  situated  for  powerful  action ;  for  it  acts  almost  at 
right  angles,  and  its  effect  is  increased  in  proportion  to  the  projection  of  the 
point  of  the  hock. 

We  will  now  turn  to  the  inner  side.    See  cut,  p.  855. 

m  gives  a  portion  of  the  muscle  which  has  been  just  described. 

n  is  an  inside  view  of  the  perforating  flexor  muscle  of  the  foot. 

/  is  the  peronseus. 

0  is  the  flexor  perforatus  muscle,  having  its  origin  from  near  the  lower  head 
of  the  upper  bone  of  the  thigh — becoming  tendinous  as  it  passes  down  the  thigh- 
expanding  over  and  surrounding  the  point  of  the  hock,  and  assisting  in  extending 
it.  After  this  the  tendon  pursues  its  course  down  the  posterior  part  of  the  leg,  in  a 
manner  so  much  resembling  that  of  similar  tendons  in  the  fore  leg,  that  it  will 
be  sufficient  to  refer  to  a  description  of  the  perforated  and  perforating  flexor 
tendons  at  page  354. 

At  6  is  a  continuation  of  the  gracilis  muscle,  p.  355,  over  the  stifle. 

At  A  is  the  extensor  pedis  already  described,  p.  356,  with  its  tendqn. 

At  I  is  a  muscle  used  to  bend  the  hock,  the  flexor  metdtarH,  or  bender  of  the 

kg;  arising  from  the  external  condyle,  of  the  os  femoris,  and  inserted  into  the 

lirge  and  small  metatarsal  bones.  It  is  a  muscle  of  considerable  power,  although 

disadvantageously  situated,  both  as  to  its  direction  and  its  being  inserted  so  near 

^to  the  joint.    It  flexes  the  hock,  the  joint  turning  somewhat  inwards. 

'  At  ki»9^  short  muscle  extendiug  frx>m  the  upper  to  the  lower  thigh-bones 
(the|wp//ttb|),  bending  the  stifle  and  turning  the  limb  inward. 

T)pt^  ^iPtepresent  the  situation  of  some  of  the  principal  blood-vessels  and 
'  nwves  of  the  hind  extremities. 
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In  the  cut  of  the  inside  of  the  thigh,  page  066,  p  represents  the  oonrae  of  the 
principal  artery ;  at  ^  are  blood-vessels  belonging  to  the  groin ;  at  r  is  the  lai^ge 
cutaneous  vein,  or  the  vein  immediately  under  the  skin.  The  principal  nerves 
on  the  fore  part  of  the  inside  of  the  thigh  pursue  their  course  at  ^  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  subcutaneous  vein ;  and  those  of  the  posterior  part  are  seen  at  «, 
while  at  u  are  those  important  ligamentous  bands  at  the  bending  of  the  hock 
which  coniine  the  tendons. 

In  the  cut  of  the  outnde  of  the  thigh,  page  356,  p  will  give  the  course  of 
the  anterior  arteries  and  veins ;  q  that  of  the  principal  nerves,  and  coming  into 
sight  below ;  and  r  the  bands  described  in  the  former  plate. 

Also,  in  the  cut  of  the  outside  of  the  shoulder  and  arm,  p.  380,  the  figures 
1,  2,  and  3,  designate  the  places  of  the  principal  artery,  nerve,  and  vem  of  the 
leg ;  4  gives  the  subcutaneous  vein  running  within  the  arm ;  and  6  the  sub- 
cutaneous vein  of  the  side  of  the  chest. 

In  the  cut  of  the  inside  of  the  arm,  p.  331,  the  lines  above  represent,  in  the 
order  from  the  front,  the  principal  nerves,  arteries,  and  veins  of  the  shoulder 
and  arm ;  and,  on  the  muscles,  k  represents  the  principal  subcutaneous  vein  of 
the  inside  of  the  arm,  and  t  the  artery  by  which  it  is  accompanied. 

The  stifle  joint  is  not  often  subject  to  sprain.  The  heat  and  tenderness  will 
guide  to  the  seat  of  injury.  Occasionally,  dislocation  of  the  patella  has  occurred, 
and  the  horse  drags  the  injured  limb  after  him,  or  rests  it  on  the  fetlock ;  the 
aid  of  a  veterinary  suigeon  is  here  requisite.  The  muscles  of  the  inside  of  the 
thigh  have  sometimes  been  sprained.  This  may  be  detected  by  diffiised  heat, 
or  heat  on  the  inside  of  the  thigh  above  the  stifle.  Rest,  fomentations,  bleeding, 
and  physic,  will  be  the  proper  means  of  cure. 

THOROUGH-PIN. 
Mention  has  been  made  of  wind-galU  and  their  treatment.  A  similar  enlarge- 
ment is  found  above  the  hock,  between  the  tendons  of  the  flexor  of  the  foot  and 
the  extensor  of  the  hock.  As  from  its  ntuation  it  must  necessarily  project  on 
both  sides  of  the  hock,  in  the  form  of  a  round  swelling,  it  is  called  a  thorough- 
pin^  a,  p.  357.  It  is  an  indication  of  conaderable  work,  but  is  rarely  attended 
by  lameness.  The  mode  of  treatment  must  resemble  that  for  wind-gslls. 
Although  thorough -pin  cannot,  perhaps,  be  pronounced  to  be  unsoundness,  it 
behoves  the  buyer  to  examine  well  a  horse  that  is  disfigured  by  it,  and  to  ascer- 
tain whether  undue  work  may  not  have  inju^  him  in  other  respects. 

THE  HOCK. 

This  is  a  most  important  joint,  occasionally  the  evident,  and  much  oflener  the 
unsuspected  seat  of  lameness,  and  the  proper  formation  of  which  is  essentially 
connected  with  the  value  of  the  horse.  It  answers  to  the  ancle  in  the  human  being. 

The  inferior  head  of  the  tibia  is  formed  into  two  deep  grooves,  with  three 
sharpened  ridges,  one  separating  the  grooves,  and  the  other  two  constituting  the 
sides  of  them.  It  is  seen  at  a  in  the  following  cut.  It  rests  upon  a  singularly- 
shaped  bone,  6,  the  astragalus,  which  has  two  circular  risings  or  projecti<ms, 
and,  with  a  depression  between  them,  answering  exactly  to  the  irregularities  of 
the  tibia.  These  are  received  and  morticed  into  each  other.  At  the  posterior 
part  its  convex  surface  is  received  into  a  concavity  near  the  base  of  another 
bone,  and  with  which  it  is  united  by  very  strong  ligaments.  This  bone,  e,  Is 
called  the  os  cidcis,  or  bone  of  the  heel,  and  it  projects  upwards,  flattened  at 
its  sides,  and  receives,  strongly  implanted  into  it,  the  tendons  of  powerful 
muscles.  These  bones  rest  on  two  others,  the  os  cuboidett  d  (cube-formed), 
behind,  and  the  larger  cuneiform  or  wedge-shaped  bone  e,  in  front.  Tiie  larger 
wedge-shaped  bone  is  supported  by  two  smaller  ones,/,  and  these  two  smaller 
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and  the 


CUT    or    TUB    HOCK. 


ones  and  the  cnboide8  by  the  upper  heads  of  the  shank-bone   p, 

splint-bones  h.    The  cu- 

boides  is  placed  on  the 

external  splint-bone,  and 

the  cannon-bone,  or  prin- 
cipal bone  of  the  leg ;  the 

small     wedge-bone      is 

principally    evident    on 

the     inner   splint-bone, 

not  seen  in  the  cut ;  and 

the  middle  wedge-bone 

on  the  shank-bone  only, 

g.     These  bones  are  all 

connected    together    by 

very    strong   ligaments, 

which   prevent    disloca- 
tion, but  allow  a  slight 

degree  of  motion  between 

them,  and  the  surfaces 

which   are    opposed    to 

each  other  are  thickly 

covered  by  elastic  car- 
tilage. 

Considering  the  situa- 
tion and  action  of  this 
joint,  the  weight  and 
stress  thrown  upon  it 
must  be  exceedingly 
great,  and  it  ia  necessarily 
liable  to  much  injury  in 
rapid  and  powerful  mo- 
tion. What  are  the  pro- 
visions to  prevent  injury? 
The  grooved  or  pulley- 
like  heads  of  the  tibia  and 
the  astragalus,  received 
deeply  into  one  another, 
and  confined  by  power- 
ful ligaments,  admitting 
freely  of  hinge-like  ac- 
tion, but  of  no  side 
motion,  to  which  the  joint  would  otherwise  be  exposed  in  rapid  movement, 
or  on  an  uneven  sur&ce.  A  slight  inspection  of  the  cut  will  show  that  the 
stress  or  weight  thrown  by  the  tibia  a  on  the  astragalus  6,  does  not  descend 
perpendicularly,  but  in  a  slanting  direction.  By  this  much  concussion  is 
avoided,  or  more  readily  diffused  among  the  different  bones ;  and,  the  joint 
consisting  of  six  bones,  each  of  them  covered  with  elastic  cartilage,  and 
each  admitting  of  a  certain  degree  of  motion,  the  diminished  concussion  is  dif- 
fused among  them  all,  and  thereby  neutralised  and  rendered  comparatively  harm- 
less. Each  of  these  bones  is  covered  not  only  by  cartilage,  but  by  a  mem< 
brane  secreting  synovia ;  so  that,  in  fact,  these  bones  are  formed  into  so  many 
distinct  joints,  separated  from  each  other,  and  thereby  guarded  from  injury,  yet 
united  by  various  ligaments — possesnng  altogether  sufficient  motbn„yet  bound 
together  so  strongly  as  to  defy  dislocation.     When,  however,  the  work  which 
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this  joint  has  to  perfonn,  and  the  thoughtlessnefls  and  cruelty  with  which  that 
work  is  often  exacted,  are  considered,  it  will  not  excite  any  surprise  if  this  ne-* 
cessarily  complicated  mechanism  is  sometimes  deranged.  The  hock,  from  its 
complicated  structure  and  its  work,  is  the  principal  seat  of  lameness  behind.  . 

ENLARGEMENT  OF  THE  HOCK. 

First,  there  is  inflammation^  or  sprain  of  the  hock-joint  generaUyy  arising  from 
sudden  violent  concussion,  by  some  check  at  speed,  or  over- weight,  and  attended 
with  enlargement  of  the  whole  joint,  and  great  tenderness  and  lameness.  This, 
however,  like  other  diffused  inflammations,  is  not  so  untiactable  as  an  intense  one 
of  a  more  circumscribed  nature,  and  by  rest  and  fomentation,  or,  perchance, 
firing,  the  limb  recovers  its  action,  and  the  horse  becomes  fit  for  ozdinaiy  work. 

The  swelling,  however,  does  not  always  subside.  Enlargement^  spread  over 
the  whole  of  the  hock-joint,  remains.  A  horse  with  an  enlarged  hock  must 
always  be  regarded  with  suspicion.  In  truth,  he  is  unsound.  The  parts,  altered 
in  structure,  must  be  to  a  certain  degree  weakened.  The  animal  may  dischaige 
his  usual  work  during  a  long  period,  without  return  of  lameness  ;  but  if  one  of 
those  emergencies  should  occur  when  all  his  enei^es  require  to  be  exerted,  the 
disorganised  and  weakened  part  will  fail.  The  purchase,  therefore,  of  a  horse 
with  enlaiged  hock  will  depend  oh  circumstances.  If  he  has  other  excellences, 
he  will  not  be  uniformly  rejected ;  for  he  may  be  ridden  or  driven  moderately 
for  many  a  year  without  inconvenience,  yet  one  extra  hard  day's  work  may 
lame  him  for  ever. 

CURB. 

There  are  often  injuries  of  particular  parts  of  the  hock-joint.  Curb  is  an  af- 
fection of  this  kind.  It  is  an  enlaigement  at  the  back  of  the  hock,  three  or  four 
inches  below  its  point.  It  is  represented  at  d,  p.  dfi?*  and  it  is  either  a  strun 
of  the  ring- like  ligament  which  binds  the  tendons  in  their  place,  or  of  tlie 
sheath  of  the  tendons ;  oftener,  however,  of  the  ligament  than  of  the  sheath. 
Any  sudden  action  of  the  limb  of  more  than  usual  violence  may  produce  it,  and 
therefore  horses  are  found  to  ^  throw  out  curbs'  after  a  hardly-contested  race, 
an  extraordinary  leap,  a  severe  gallop  over  heavy  ground,  or  a  sudden  check  in 
the  gallop.  Young  horses  are  particularly  liable  to  it,  and  horses  that  are  ooio- 
hocked  (vide  cut,  p.  357), — whose  hocks  and  legs  resemble  those  of  the  cow,  the 
hocks  being  turned  inward,  and  the  legs  forming  a  considerable  angle  outwards. 
This  is  intelligible  enough  ;  for  in  hocks  so  formed,  the  annular  ligament  must 
be  continually  on  the  stretch,  in  order  to  confine  the  tendon. 

Curbs  are  generally  accompanied  by  considerable  lameness  at  their  first  i^ 
pearance,  but  the  swelling  is  not  always  great.  They  are  best  detected  by 
observing  the  leg  sideway. 

The  first  object  in  attempting  the  cure  is  to  abate  inflammation,  and  this  will 
be  most  readily  accomplished  by  cold  evaporating  lotions  frequently  applied  to 
the  part.  Equal  portions  of  spirit  of  wine,  water,  and  vinegar,  will  afford  an 
excellent  application.  It  will  be  almost  impossible  to  keep  a  bandage  on.  If 
the  heat  and  lameness  are  considerable,  it  vnH  be  prudent  to  give  a  dose  of 
physic,  and  to  bleed  from  the  subcutaneous  vein,  whose  course  is  represented  at  r, 
page  355 ;  and  whether  the  injury  is  of  the  annular  ligament,  or  the  sheath  of 
the  tendon,  more  active  means  will  bo  necessary  to  perfect  the  cure.  Either  a 
liquid  blister  should  be  rubbed  on  the  part,  consisting  of  a  vinous  or  turpentine 
tincture  of  cantharides,  and  this  daily  applied  until  some  considerable  swelling 
takes  place ;  or,  what  is  the  preferable  plan,  the  hiur  should  be  cut  off,  and  the 
part  blistered  as  soon  as  the  heat  has  been  subdued.  The  blister  should  be  re- 
peated until  the  swelling  has  disappeared,  and  the  horse  goes  sound.     In  severe 
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cases  it  may  be  necessary  to  fire ;  but  a  fiur  tria],  howerer,  should  be  giyen  to 
milder  measores.    If  the  inm  is  used,  it  shoald  be  applied  in  straight  lines. 

There  are  few  lamenesses  in  which  absolute  and  long-continned  rest  is  more 
requisite.  It  leases  the  parts  materially  weakened,  and,  if  the  horse  is  soon  put 
to  work  again,  the  lameness  will  frequently  return.  No  horse  that  has  had 
curbs  should  be  put  eyen  to  ordinary  work  in  less  than  a  month  after  the  appa- 
rent cure,  and,  eren  then,  he  should  yery  gradually  resume  his  former  habits. 

A  horse  with  a  curb  is  manifestly  unsound.  A  horse  with  the  yestige  of  curb 
should  be  regarded  with  much  suspicion,  or  generally  condemned  as  unsound. 

Curb  is  also  an  hereditary  complaint,  and  therefore  a  horse  that  has  once  suf* 
fered  from  it  should  always  be  regarded  with  suspicion,  espedaUy  if  either  of 
the  parents  has  exhibited  it. 

BOO  SPAVIN. 

The  hock  is  plentifully  furnished  with  reseryoirs  of  mucus  to  lubricate  the 
difierent  portions  of  this  complicated  joint.  Some  of  these  are  found  on  the  in- 
side of  the  joint,  which  could  not  be  represented  in  the  cut,  page  361.  From 
oyer-ezertion  of  the  joint  they  become  inflamed,  and  considerably  enlarged. 
They  are  wind-galls  of  the  hock.  The  subcutaneous  yein  passes  oyer  the  inside 
of  the  hock,  and  oyer  some  of  these  enlarged  mucous  reserroin,  and  is  com- 
pressed between  them  and  the  external  integument, — the  course  of  the  blood 
is  partially  arrested,  and  a  portion  of  the  yein  below  the  impediment,  and  be- 
tween it  and  the  next  yalye,  is  distended,  and  causes  the  soft  tumour  on  the  inside 
of  the  hock,  called  Bog  or  Blood  spavin. 

This  ia  a  yery  serious  disease,  attended  with  no  great,  but  often  permanent 
lameness,  and  too  apt  to  return  when  the  enlargement  has  subsided  under  me- 
dical treatment.  It  must  be  considered  as  decided  unsoundness.  In  a  horse 
for  slow  draught  it  is  scarcely  worth  while  eyen  to  attack  it.  And  in  one  des- 
tined to  more  rapid  action,  the  probability  of  a  relapse  ebould  not  be  foigotten, 
when  the  chances  of  sncceas  and  the  expenses  of  treatment  are  calculated. 

The  cause  of  the  disease — the  enlarged  muoous  capsule— 4ies  deep,  and  is 
with  difficulty  operated  upon.  Uniform  pressure  would  sometimes  cause  the 
absolution  of  the  fluid  contained  in  cysts  or  bags  like  these,  but,  in  a  joint 
of  such  extensiye  motion  as  the  hock,  it  is  difficult,  or  almost  impossible,  to 
confine  the  pressure  on  the  precise  spot  at  which  it  is  required.  Could  it  be 
made  to  bear  on  the  enlarged  bag,  it  would  likewise  press  on  the  yein,  and  to 
a  greater  degree  hinder  the  passage  of  the  blood,  and  increase  the  dilatation 
below  the  obstruction.  The  old  and  absurd  method  of  passing  a  ligature  aboye 
and  below  the  enlarged  portion  of  the  yein,  and  then  dissecting  out  the  tumour, 
ia  not,  in  the  adyanced  stage  of  yeterinary  science,  practised  by  any  surgeon 
who  regards  his  reputation.  The  only  method  of  i«lief  which  holds  out  any 
promise  eyen  of  temporary  saccess  is  exciting  considerable  inflammation  on  the 
skin,  and  thus  rousing  the  deeper  seated  absorbents  to  carry  away  the  fluid 
efllused  in  the  enlarged  bag.  For  this  purpose,  bUsten  or  firing  may  be  tried  : 
but  in  the  majority  of  cases  the  disease  will  bid  defiance  to  all  appliances,  or  will 
return  and  baffle  our  hopes  when  we  had  seemed  tobe  acoomplilGiiing  our  object. 

A  horse  with  bog  spayin  wiU  do  for  ordinary  work.  He  may  draw  in  a  cart, 
or  trot  fairly  in  a  lighter  carriage,  with  little  detriment  to  lus  utility ;  but  he 
will  neyer  do  for  hard  or  rapid  work. 

BONE  SPAVIN. 

A  still  more  formidable  disease  ranks  under  the  name  of  Spavin^  and  is  an 

affoction  of  the  bones  of  the  hock-joint.     It  has  been  stated  that  the  bones  of 

tbe  leg,  the  shank-bone  g^  page  961,  and  the  two  small  splint-bones  behind.  A, 

support  the  lower  layer  of  the  bones  of  the  hock.  The  cube-bone,  d,  rests  prin- 
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cipally  on  the  shaDk-bone,  and  in  a  slight  degree  on  the  outer  splint-bone.  The 
middle  wedge-bone,  y^  rests  entirely  upon  the  shank-bone,  and  the  smaller 
wedge-bone  presses  (not  seen  in  the  cat)  in  a  rery  slight  degree  on  the  shank- 
bono,  but  principally  or  almost  entirely  on  the  inner  q>lint-bone.  Then  the 
splint-bones  sustain  a  very  unequal  degree  of  concussion  and  weight.  Not  only 
is  the  inner  one  placed  more  under  the  body  and  nearer  the  centre  of  grayity, 
but  it  has  almost  the  whole  of  the  weight  and  concussion  communicated  to  the 
smaller  cuneiform  bone  carried  on  to  it.  It  is  not,  therefore,  to  be  wondered  at 
tliat,  in  the  yiolent  action  of  this  joint  in  galloping,  leaping,  heavy  draught,  and 
especially  in  young  horses,  and  before  the  limbs  have  become  properly  knit, 
the  inner  splint-bone,  or  its  ligaments,  or  the  substance  which  connects  it  with 
the  shank-bone,  should  suffer  material  injury. 

The  smith  increases  the  tendency  to  this  by  his  injudicious  management  of 
the  feet.  It  is  a  common  notion  that  cutting,  and  wounds  in  the  feet — from 
one  foot  treading  on  the  other — are  prevented  by  putting  on  a  shoe  with  a 
c€Ukin  on  the  outer  heel,  that  is,  the  extremity  of  the  heel  being  considerably 
raised  from  the  ground.  It  is  not  unusual  to  see  whole  teams  of  horses  with 
the  outer  heel  of  the  hind  foot  considerably  raised  above  the  other.  This 
unequal  bearing,  or  distribution  of  the  weight,  cannot  fisdl  of  being  injurious. 
It  places  an  unequal  strain  on  the  ligaments  of  the  joints,  and  particularly  of 
the  hock-joint,  and  increases  the  tendency  to  spavin. 

The  weight  and  concussion  thus  thrown  on  the  inner  splint-bone  produce 
inflammation  of  the  cartilaginous  substance  that  unites  it  to  the  shank-bone. 
In  consequence  of  it,  the  cartilage  is  absorbed,  and  bono  deposited ;  the  imion 
between  the  splint-bone  and  the  shank  becomes  bony,  instead  of  cartilaginous ; 
the  d^ree  of  elastic  action  between  them  is  destroyed,  and  there  is  formed  a 
splint  of  the  hind  leg.  This  is  uniformly  on  the  inside  of  the  hind  leg,  because 
the  greatest  weight  and  concussion  are  thrown  on  the  inner  splint-bones.  As 
in  the  fore  leg,  the  disposition  to  form  bony  matter  having  commenced,  and  the 
cause  which  produced  it  continuing  to  act,  bone  continues  to  be  deposited,  and 
it  generally  appears  in  the  form  of  a  tumour,  where  the  head  of  the  splint-bone 
is  united  with  the  shank,  and  in  front  of  that  union.  It  is  seen  at  c,  page  357. 
This  is  called  bone  spavin.  Inflammation  of  the  ligaments  of  any  of  the 
small  bones  of  the  hock,  proceeding  to  bony  tumour,  would  equally  class  under 
the  name  of  spavin ;  but,  commonly,  the  disease  commences  on  the  precise 
spot  that  has  been  described. 

While  spavin  is  forming  there  is  always  lameness,  and  that  frequently  to 
a  very  great  degree :  but  when  the  membrane  of  the  bone  has  accommodated 
itself  to  the  tumour  that  extended  it,  the  lameness  subsides  or  disappears,  or 
depends  upon  the  degree  in  which  the  bony  deposit  interferes  with  the  motion 
of  the  joint.  It  is  well  known  to  horsemen,  that  many  a  hunter,  with  spavin 
that  would  cause  his  rejection  by  a  veterinary  surgeon,  stands  his  work  with- 
out lameness.  The  explanation  is  this ;  there  is  no  reason  why  an  old  bony 
tumour  on  the  outside  of  any  of  the  bones  of  the  hock,  free  from  connexion  with 
the  next  bone,  and  from  any  tendon,  shoidd  be  at  all  injurious;  as,  for  instance, 
one  immediately  under  e  or/,  p.  361 :  but  from  the  complicated  nature  of  the 
hock,  it  is  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  be  quite  sure  of  the  place,  or  extent^ 
from  inspection,  of  the  tumour,  and,  besides,  the  disposition  to  throw  out  bone 
covered  by  the  tumour,  may  continue  and  extend  to  the  joint.  The  suigeon, 
therefore,  cannot  be  perfectly  safe  in  pronouncing  a  bone  spavin  to  be  of  no 
consequence.  Horses  with  exceedingly  laige  spavins  are  often  seen  that  are 
only  slightly  lame^  or  that  merely  have  a  stiffness  in  their  gait  at  first  starting, 
but  which  gradually  goes  off  after  a  little  motion ;  while  others,  with  the  bony 
tumour  comparatively  small,  have  the  lameness  so  great  as  to  destroy  the  use- 
fulness of  the  horse.     There  is  always  this  peculiarity  in  the  lameness  of 
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Bpayin,  that  it  abates,  and  sometimeB  disappears,  on  exercise ;  and,  therefore, 
a  horse  with  regard  to  which  there  is  any  suspicion  of  this  affection  sliould  be 
examined  when  first  in  the  morning  it  is  taken  from  the  stable. 

If  the  spavin  continues  to  increase,  the  bony  deposit  first  spreads  over  the 
lower  wedge-bones,  /,  page  361,  for  these  are  nearest  to  its  original  seat.  They 
are  capable  of  slight  motion,  and  share  in  every  action  of  the  joint,  but  their 
principal  design  is  to  obviate  concussion.  The  chief  motion  of  the  joint,  and 
that  compared  virith  which  the  motion  of  the  other  bones  is  scarcely  to  be 
regarded,  ia  confined  to  the  tibia  a,  and  the  astragalus  6,  and  therefore  stifihess 
rather  than  lameness  may  accompany  spavin,  even  when  it  is  beginning  to  affect 
the  small  bones  of  the  joint.  Hence,  too,  is  the  advantage  of  these  bones  having 
each  its  separate  ligaments  and  membranes,  and  constituting  so  many  distinct 
joints,  since  injury  may  happen  to  some  of  them,  without  the  effect  being  pro- 
pagated to  the  rest.  When  the  bony  deposit  continues  to  enlarge,  and  takes  in 
the  second  layer  of  bones — ^the  lai^r  wedge-bones  e — and  even  spreads  to  the 
cuboid  bones  on  the  other  side,  the  lameness  may  not  be  very  great,  because 
these  are  joints,  or  parts  of  the  joint,  in  which  the  motion  is  smidl ;  but  when 
it  extends  to  the  union  of  the  tibia  a,  and  the  astragalus  b — when  the  joint,  in 
which  is  the  chief  motion  of  the  hock,  is  attacked— the  lameness  is  indeed 
formidable,  and  the  horse  becomes  nearly  quite  useless. 

Spavined  horses  are  generally  capable  of  slow  work.  They  are  equal  to  the 
greater  part  of  the  work  of  the  farm,  and  therefore  they  should  not  be  always 
rejected  by  the  small  farmer,  as  they  may  generally  be  procured  at  little  price. 
These  horses  are  not  only  capable  of  agricultural  work,  but  they  generally  im- 
prove under  it.  The  lameness  in  some  degree  abates,  and  even  the  bony  tumour 
to  a  certain  degree  diminishes.  There  is  sufficient  moderate  motion  and 
friction  of  the  limb  to  rottse  the  absorbents  to  action,  and  cause  them  to 
take  up  a  portion  of  the  bony  matter  thrown  out,  but  not  enough  to 
renew  or  prolong  inflammation.  It  cannot  be  said  that  the  plough  affords 
a  cure  for  spavin,  but  the  spavined  horse  often  materially  improves  while 
working  at  it. 

For  fast  work,  and  for  work  that  must  be  regularly  performed,  spavined 
horses  are  not  well  calculated;  for  this  lameness  behind  produces  great  difficulty 
in  rising,  and  the  consciousness  that  he  will  not  be  able  to  rise  without  painful 
effort  occasionally  prevents  the  horse  from  lying  down  at  all ;  and  the  animal 
that  cannot  rest  well,  cannot  long  travel  &r  or  fast. 

The  treatment  of  spavin  is  simple  enough,  but  &r  from  being  always  effectual. 
The  owner  of  the  horse  will  neither  consult  his  own  interest,  nor  the  dictates  of 
humanity,  if  he  suffers  the  chisel  and  mallet,  or  the  gimlet,  or  the  pointed 
iron,  or  arsenic,  to  be  used ;  yet  measures  of  considerable  severity  must  be 
resorted  to.  Repeated  blisters  will  usually  cause  either  the  absorption  of  the 
bony  deposit,  or  the  abatement  or  removal  of  the  mflammation  of  the  liga- 
ments, or,  as  a  last  resource,  the  heated  iron  may  be  applied. 

The  account  of  the  diseases  of  the  hock  is  not  yet  completed.  It  is  well 
known  that  the  horse  is  frequently  subject  to  lameness  behind,  when  no  osten- 
sible cause  for  it  can  be  found,  and  there  is  no  external  heat  or  enlargement  to 
indicate  its  seat.  Farriers  and  grooms  pronounce  these  to  be  affections  of 
the  stifle,  or  round  bone ;  or,  if  the  gait  of  the  horse  and  peculiar  stiffness  of 
motion  point  out  the  hock  as  the  affected  part,  yet  the  joint  may  be  of  its  natu- 
ral size,  and  neither  heat  nor  tenderness  can  be  discovered.  The  groom  has  his 
own  method  of  unravelling  the  mystery.  He  says  that  it  is  tlie  beginning  of 
spavin ;  but  months  and  years  pass  away,  and  the  spavin  does  not  appear,  and 
the  horse  is  at  length  destroyed  as  incurably  lame. 

Horsemen  are  indebted  to  Mr.  W.  J.  Goodwin,  V.  S.  to  Her  Majesty,  for  tho 
discovery  of  the  seat  of  frequent  lameness  behind.    The  cut,  p.  861,  represents 
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the  two  layers  of  small  bones  within  the  hock  —  tlie  lai^r  wedge -like 
bone  6,  above ;  and  the  middle/,  and  the  smaller  one  below,  and  it  will  be  seen 
that  almost  the  whole  of  the  weight  of  the  horse,  eommnnicated  by  the  tibia  a, 
is  thrown  npon  these  bones.  The  cube-bone  d  does  little  more  than  support  the 
point  of  the  hock  c.  It  is  then  easy  to  imagine  that,  in  the  concussion  of  hard 
work  or  rapid  travelling,  these  bones,  or  the  delicate  and  sensible  membranet 
in  which  they  are  wrapped,  may  be  severely  injured.  Repeated  dissections  of 
horses  that  have  been  incurably  lame  behind,  without  anything  external,  daring 
life,  to  point  out  the  place  or  cause  of  lameness,  have  shown  that  inflammatioii 
of  die  membranes  lining  these  joints,  and  secreting  the  fluid  that  lubricates  them, 
has  taken  place. 

Mr.  Goodwin  narrates  a  very  interesting  case  in  coiroboiation  of  this  account 
of  hock  lameness.  The  author  of  this  work  had  the  honour  of  being  present  when 
the  examination  took  place.  '^The  patient  was  a  harness  horse  of  unusual  perfec- 
tion, both  in  shape  and  action,  and  was  a  great  favourite  with  an  illustrious  per- 
sonage. He  suddenly  became  lame  behind  on  the  off-leg,  but  without  the  least 
accident  or  alteration  of  structure  to  account  for  it.  He  was  tuined  out  for  a  short 
time,  and  the  lameness  disappeared.  He  was  then  incautiously  made  to  peribrm 
his  usual  work,  until  perfectly  incapacitated  for  it  by  returning  and  aggravated 
lameness.  Suspecting  the  seat  of  lameness  to  be  in  the  hock,  although  the  joint 
was  perfectly  unaltered  in  form,  he  was,  three  months  after  the  commencement  of 
the  lameness,  blistered  and  fired,  and  placed  either  in  a  loose  place  or  paddock,  as 
circumstances  seemed  to  require.  Not  the  least  amendment  took  place  at  the 
end  of  six  months,  even  in  his  quiescent  state,  and,  after  tw^ve  months 
^m  the  time  of  his  being  given  up'  for  treatment,  he  was  destroyed,  his  case 
being  naturally  considered  a  hopeless  one.  Ulceration  of  the  synovial  membrane 
was  found,  taking  its  origin  between  the  two  cundiorm  bones.  These  bones  had 
become  carious,  and  the  disease  had  gradually  extended  itself  to  other  parts  of 
the  joint.  Mr.  Croodwin  had  no  doubt  that  if  the  animal  had  been  suffered 
to  work  on  for  any  greater  length  of  time,  necroais,  or  anchylosis  of  eveiy  bone 
concerned  in  the  hock,  would  have  been  the  result." — (^Veterinarian^  iii.  158.) 

Much  more  depends,  than  they  who  are  not  well  accustomed  to  horses 
imagine,  on  the  length  of  the  os  calcis,  or  projection  of  the  hook.  In  propor- 
tion to  the  length  of  this  bone  will  two  purposes  be  effected.  The  line  of 
direction  will  be  more  advantageous,  for  it  will  be  nearer  to  a  perpendicular, 
and  the  arm  of  the  lever  to  which  the  power  is  applied  will  be  lengthened,  and 
thus  mechanical  advantage  will  be  gained  to  an  almost  incredible  extent.  The 
slightest  lengthening  of  the  point  of  the  hock  will  wonderfully  tell  in  the  course 
of  a  day's  work,  and  therefore  it  is  that  the  character  of  the  os  calcis  ia  of  such 
immense  importance. 

The  point  of  the  hock  is  sometimes  swelled.  A  soft  fluctuating  tumour 
appeai-s  on  it.  This  is  an  enlatgement  of  one  of  the  mucous  bags  of  which 
mention  has  been  made,  and  that  surrounds  the  insertion  of  the  tendons  into 
the  point  of  the  hock.     It  is  termed, 

CAPPED  HOCK. 
It  is  seldom  accompanied  by  lameness,  and  yet  it  is  a  somewhat  serious  busi- 
ness, for  it  is  usually  produced  by  blows  and  mostly  by  the  injuries  which  the 
horse  inflicts  upon  himself  in  the  act  of  kicking :  theiefoie  it  is  that  a  horse  with 

*  These  opinions  of  the  seat  and  D«tura  of  on  the  surface  of  these  bones  is  effiscted.     In 

obscure  hock-lameness  are  now  maintained  bj  the  10th  volume  of  the  "  Yeterinarian,"  an 

tlie  majority  of  veterinary  surgeons,  although  some  valuable  observations  on  this  subject  by 

some  of  them  differ  a  little  with  regsrd  to  the  Professor  Dick,  and   Messrs.  Pritchanl   and 

articulation  that  is  generally  affected,  and  the  Bpooner. 
manner  in  which  the  depressions  or  excavations 
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a  capped  hock  is  reiy  properly  regarded  with  a  snspiciouB  eye.  The  whole  of 
the  hock  should  be  carefully  examined  in  order  to  discover  whether  there  are 
other  marks  of  violence,  and  the  previous  history  of  the  animal  should  be  care- 
fully inquired  into.  Does  he  kick  in  harness  or  in  the  stall,  or  has  he  been 
lying  on  a  thin  bed,  or  on  no  bed  at  all ;  and  thus  may  the  hock  have  been 
braised,  and  the  swelling  produced  ? 

It  is  exceedingly  difficult  to  apply  a  bandage  over  a  capped  hock ;  and  punc- 
turing the  tumour,  or  passing  a  seton  through  it,  would  be  a  most  injudicious 
practice.  Blisters,  or  iodine,  repeated  as  often  as  may  be  necessary,  are  the  best 
means  to  be  employed.  Occasionally  the  tumour  will  spontaneously  disappear ; 
but  at  other  times  it  will  attain  a  lai^  size,  or  assume  a  callous  structure,  that 
will  bid  defiance  to  all  the  means  that  can  be  employed. 

MALLEKDERS  AND  SALLENDERS. 

On  the  inside  of  the  hock,  or  a  little  below  it,  as  well  as  at  the  bend  of  the 
knee  (A,  p.  361 ),  there  is  occasionally  a  scurfy  eruption,  called  maUmders  in  the 
fore  leg,  and  sailenders  in  the  hind  leg.  They  seldom  produce  lameness ;  but 
if  no  means  are  taken  to  get  lid  of  them,  a  discharge  proceeds  from  them  which 
it  is  afterwards  difficult  to  stop.  They  usually  indicate  bad  stable  manage- 
ment. 

A  diuretic  ball  should  be  occasionally  given,  and  an  ointment  of  sugar-of-lead 
and  tar,  with  treble  the  quantity  of  lard,  rubbed  over  the  part.  Should  this 
fiul,  a  weak  mercurial  ointment  may  be  used.    Iodine  has  here  also  been  useful. 

The  line  of  direction  of  the  legs  beneath  the  hocks  should  not  be  disregarded. 
The  leg  should  descend  perpendicularly  to  the  fetlock.  The  weight  and  stress 
will  thus  be  equally  diffused,  not  only  over  the  whole  of  the  hock,  but  also 
the  pasterns  and  the  foot*  Some  horses  have  their  hocks  closer  than 
usual  to  each  other.  The  legs  take  a  divergent  direction  outward,  and  the 
toes  also  are  turned  outward.  These  horses  are  said  to  be  Cat  or  C<w  hocked. 
They  are  generally  supposed  to  possess  considerable  speed.  Perhaps  they  do 
80 ;  and  it  is  thus  accounted  for.  The  cow-hocked  horse  has  his  legs  not  only 
turned  more  outward,  but  bent  more  under  him,  and  this  increases  the  distance 
between  the  point  of  the  hock  and  the  tendons  of  the  perforating  muscle :  see  6, 
in  the  cut,  page  357.  It  increases  the  space  which  is  usually  occupied  by  tho- 
roughpin,  see  a,  in  the  same  page.  Then  the  point  of  the  hock,  moved  by  the 
action  of  the  muscles,  is  enabled  to  describe  a  greater  portion  of  a  011*010 ;  and  in 
proportion  to  the  increased  space  passed  over  by  the  point  of  the  hock,  will  the 
space  traversed  by  the  limb  be  increased,  and  so  the  stride  of  the  horse  may  be 
lengthened,  and,  thus  far,  his  speed  may  be  increased.  But  this  advantage  is 
more  than  counterbalanced  by  many  evils.  This  increased  contraction  of  the 
muscles  ia  an  expenditure  of  animal  power ;  and,  as  already  stated,  the  weight 
and  the  concussion  being  so  unequally  distributed  by  this  formation  of  the 
limbs,  some  part  must  be  over-strained  and  over-worked,  and  injuty  must 
ensue.  On  this  account  it  is  that  the  cow-hooked  horse  is  more  subject  than 
others  to  thoroughpin  and  spavin ;  and  is  so  disposed  to  curbs,  that  these  hocks 
are  denominated  by  horsemen  curby  hocks.  The  mischief  extends  even  farther 
than  this.  Such  a  horse  is  peculiarly  liable  to  windgall,  sprain  of  the  fetlock, 
cutting,  and  knuckling. 

A  slight  inclination  to  this  form  in  a  strong  powerful  horse  may  not  be  very 
objectionable,  but  a  horse  decidedly  cow-hocked  should  never  be  seleoted. 

SWELLED  LEGS. 
The  fore  legs,  but  oftener  the  hind  ones,  and  especially  in  coarse  horses,  are 
sometimes  subject  to  considerable  onlai*gement.    Occasionally,  when  the  horse 
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does  not  seem  to  labour  under  any  other  disease,  and  sometimes  from  an  appa- 
rent slilfting  of  disease  from  other  parts,  the  hind  legs  suddenly  swell  to  an 
enormous  degree  from  the  hock  and  almost  from  the  stifle  to  the  fetlock, 
attended  by  a  greater  or  less  degree  of  heat,  and  tenderness  of  the  skin,  and 
sometimes  excessive  and  very  peculiar  lameness.  The  pulse  likewise  becomes 
quick  and  hard,  and  the  horse  eyidently  labours  under  considerable  fever.  It  is 
acute  inflammation  of  the  cellular  substance  of  the  legs,  and  tliat  most  sudden 
in  its  attack,  and  most  violent  in  its  degree,  and  therefore  attended  by  the  effu- 
sion  of  a  considerable  quantity  of  fluid  into  the  cellular  membrane.  It  occurs 
in  young  horses,  and  in  those  which  are  over-fed  and  little  exercised.  Fo- 
mentation, diuretics,  or  purgatives,  or,  if  there  is  much  fever,  a  moderate  bleed- 
ing will  often  relieye  the  distension  almost  as  suddenly  as  it  appeared. 

The  kind  of  swelled  legs  most  frequently  occurring  and  most  troublesome 
is  of  a  different  nature,  or  rather  it  is  most  various  in  its  kind  and  causes,  and 
consequences  and  mode  of  treatment.  Sometimes  the  legs  are  filled,  but  there 
is  little  lameness  or  inconvenience.  At  other  times  the  limbs  are  strangely 
gorged,  and  with  a  great  degree  of  stiffness  and  pain.  Occasionally  the  horse 
is  apparently  well  at  night,  but,  on  the  following  morning,  one  or  both  of  the 
legs  are  tremendously  swollen ;  and  on  its  being  touched,  the  horse  catches  it 
up  suddenly,  and  nearly  falls  as  he  does  so.  Many  horses,  in  seemingly  perfect 
health,  if  suffered  to  remain  several  days  without  exercise,  will  have  swelled 
legs.  If  the  case  is  neglected,  abscesses  appear  in  various  parts  of  the  legs ;  the 
heels  are  attacked  by  grease,  and,  if  proper  measures  are  not  adopted,  the  horse 
has  an  enlarged  leg  for  life. 

The  cure,  when  the  case  has  not  been  too  long  neglected,  is  sufficiently  plain. 
Physic  or  diuretics,  or  both,  must  be  had  i-ecourse  to.  Mild  cases  will  generally 
yield  to  their  influence ;  but,  if  the  animal  has  been  neglected,  the  treatment 
must  be  decisive.  If  the  horse  is  in  high  condition  these  should  be  preceded  or 
accompanied  by  bleeding ;  but  if  there  are  any  symptoms  of  debility,  bleeding 
would  only  increase  the  want  of  tone  in  the  vessels. 

Horses  taken  from  grass  and  brought  into  close  stables  very  speedily  have 
swelled  legs,  because  the  difference  of  food  and  increase  of  nutriment  rapidly 
increase  the  quantity  of  the  circulating  fluid,  while  the  want  of  exercise  takes 
away  the  means  by  which  it  might  be  got  rid  of.  The  remedy  here  is  suffi- 
ciently plain.  Swelled  legs,  however,  may  proceed  from  general  debility. 
They  may  be  the  consequence  of  starvation,  or  disease  that  has  considerably 
weakened  the  animal ;  and  these  parts,  being  farthest  from  the  centre  of  circula- 
tion, are  the  first  to  show  the  loss  of  power  by  the  accumulation  of  fluid  in 
them.  Here  the  means  of  cure  would  be  to  increase  the  general  strengtli,  with 
which  the  extremities  would  sympathise.  Mild  diuretics  and  tonics  would 
therefore  be  evidently  indicated. 

Horses  in  the  spring  and  fall  are  subject  to  swelled  legs.  The  powers  of  the 
constitution  are  principally  employed  in  providing  a  new  coat  for  the  animal, 
and  the  extremities  have  not  their  share  of  vital  influence.  Mingled  cordials 
and  diuretics  are  indicated  here — the  diuretic  to  lessen  the  quantity  of  the  cir- 
culating fluid,  and  the  cordial  to  invigorate  the  frame. 

Swelled  legs  are  often  teasing  in  horses  that  are  in  tolerable  or  good  health : 
but  where  the  work  is  somewhat  irregular  the  cure  consists  in  giving  more 
equable  exercise,  walking  the  horse  out  daily  when  the  usual  work  is  not 
required,  and  using  plenty  of  friction  in  the  form  of  hand-rubbing.  Bandages 
have  a  greater  and  more  durable  effect,  for  nothing  tends  more  to  support  the 
capillary  vessels,  and  rouse  the  action  of  the  absorbents,  than  moderate  pressure. 
Hay-bands  wUl  form  a  good  bandage  for  the  agricultural  horse,  and  their  effect 
will  probably  be  increased  by  previously  dipping  them  in  water. 
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The  physic,  or  the  diuretic  hall,  may  occasionally  be  used,  but  rery  spa- 
ringly ;  and  only  when  they  are  absolutely  required.  In  the  hands  of  the 
owner  of  the  horse,  or  of  the  veterinary  surgeon,  they  may  be  employed  with 
benefit ;  but  in  those  of  the  carter  or  the  groom  they  will  do  fiir  more  harm 
than  good.  The  frequent  and  undue  stimulus  of  the  urinary  organs  by  the 
diuretic  ball,  will  be  too  often  followed  by  speedy  and  incurable  debility.  If 
the  swelling  bids  defiance  to  exercise  and  friction  and  bandage,  the  aid  of  the 
diuretic  may  be  resorted  to,  but  never  until  these  have  fidled,  unless  there  is  an 
evident  tendency  to  humour  or  grease. 

Swelled  legs,  although  distinct  from  grease,  is  a  disease  that  is  apt  to  degene- 
rate into  it.  Grease  is  a  specific  inflammation  of  the  skin  of  the  heels,  some- 
times of  the  fore-feet,  but  oftener  of  the  hinder  ones.  It  is  not  a  contagious 
disease,  as  some  have  asserted,  although  when  it  once  appears  in  a  stable  it 
frequently  attacks  almost  every  borse  in  it.  Bad  stable  management  is  the  true 
cause  of  it. 

There  is  a  peculiarity  about  the  skin  of  the  heel  of  the  horse.  In  its  healthy 
state  there  is  a  secretion  of  greasy  matter  from  it,  in  order  to  prevent  excoriation 
and  chapping,  and  the  skin  is  soft  and  pliable.  Too  often,  however,  from  bad 
management,  the  secretion  of  this  greasy  matter  is  stopped,  and  the  skin  of  the 
heel  becomes  red,  and  dry,  and  scurfy.  The  joint  still  continuing  to  be  extended 
and  flexed,  cracks  of  the  skin  begin  to  appear,  and  these,  if  neglected,  rapidly 
extend,  and  the  heel  becomes  a  mass  of  soreness,  ulceration,  and  fungus. 

The  distance  of  the  heel  from  the  centre  of  circulation,  and  the  position  of 
the  hind  limbs,  render  the  return  of  blood  slow  and  difficult.  There  is  also 
more  variation  of  temperature  here  than  in  any  other  part  of  the  frame.  As 
the  horse  stands  in  the  closed  stable,  the  heat  of  this  part  is  too  often  increased 
by  its  being  embedded  in  straw.  When  the  stable  door  is  open  the  heela  are 
nearest  to  it,  and  receive  first,  and  most  powerfuUy,  the  cold  current  of  air. 
When  he  is  taken  from  his  stable  to  work  the  heels  are  frequently  covered  with 
mire  and  wet,  and  they  are  oftenest  and  most  intensely  chilled  by  the  long  and 
slow  process  of  evaporation  which  is  taking  place  from  them.  No  one,  then,  can 
wonder  at  the  frequency  with  which  the  heels  are  attacked  by  inflammation, 
and  the  difficulty  there  is  in  subduing  it. 

Much  error  has  prevailed,  and  it  has  led  to  considerable  bad  practice,  from 
the  notion  of  humours  flying  about  the  horse,  and  which,  it  is  said,  must  have 
vent  somewhere,  and  attack  the  heels  as  the  weakest  part  of  the  frame.  Thence 
arise  the  physicking,  and  the  long  course  of  diuretics,  which  trtUy  weaken  the 
animal,  and  often  do  irreparable  mischief. 

Grease  is  a  local  complaint.  It  is  produced  principally  by  causes  that  act 
locally,  and  it  is  most  successfully  treated  by  local  applications.  Diuretics  and 
purgatives  may  be  useful  in  abating  inflammation ;  but  the  grand  object  is  to  got 
rid  of  the  inflammatory  action  which  exists  in  the  skin  of  the  heel,  and  to  heal 
the  wounds,  and  remedy  the  mischief  which  it  has  occasioned. 

The  first  appearance  of  grease  is  usually  a  dry  and  scurfy  state  of  the  skin 
of  the  heel,  with  redness,  heat,  and  itchiness.  The  heel  should  be  well  but 
gently  washed  with  soap  and  water,  and  as  much  of  the  scurf  detached  as  is 
easily  removable.  An  ointment,  composed  of  one  part  plumb,  diacet.  and  seven 
of  adeps  suillss,  will  usually  supple,  and  cool,  and  heal  the  part. 

When  cracks  appear,  the  mode  of  treatment  will  depend  on  their  extent  and 
depth.  If  they  are  but  slight,  a  lotion,  composed  plumbi  sulph.  5ij.  et 
aluminis  5iiij.,  dissolved  in  a  pint  of  water,  will  often  speedily  dry  them  up, 
and  close  them.  There  is  sometimes  considerable  caprice  in  the  application  of  this 
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lotion,  which  has  induced  Professor  Morton  to  have  reoonrse  to  alumen  et  terebin- 
thinus  Tiilgaris  one  part  each,  and  adeps  suillss  three  parts,  made  into  an  ointment. 

If  the  cracks  are  deep,  with  an  ichorous  discharge  and  connderable  lameness^ 
it  will  be  necessary  to  poultice  the  heel.  A  poultice  of  linseed  meal  will  be 
generally  effi^ctire,  unless  the  discharge  is  thin  and  offensive,  when  an  ounce  of 
finely  powdered  charcoal  should  be  mixed  with  the  linseed  meal ;  or  a  poultiM 
of  carrots,  boiled  soft  and  mashed.  The  efficacy  of  a  carrot-poultice  is  seldom 
sufficiently  appreciated  in  cases  like  this. 

When  the  inflammation  and  pain  have  evidently  subsided,  and  the  sores 
discharge  good  matter,  the  calamine  ointment  may  be  applied  with  advantage ; 
and  the  cure  will  generaUy  be  quickened  if  a  veiy  diluted  vitriolic  or  alum 
solution  is  applied. 

The  best  medicine  will  consist  of  mild  aloetic  balls ;  gentle  diuretics  being 
given  towards  the  close  of  the  treatment. 

After  the  chaps  or  cracks  have  healed,  the  legs  vrill  sometimes  continue 
gorged  and  swelled.  A  flannel  bandage,  evenly  applied  over  the  whole  of  the 
swelled  part,  will  be  very  serviceable ;  or,  should  the  season  admit  of  it,  a  run 
at  grass,  particularly  spring  grass,  should  be  allowed.  A  blister  is  inadmissible, 
from  the  danger  of  bringing  back  the  inflammation  of  the  skin,  and  the  discharge 
from  it ;  but  the  actual  cautery,  special  care  being  taken  not  to  penetrate  the 
skin,  may  occasionally  be  resorted  to. 

In  some  cases  the  cracks  are  not  confined  to  the  centre  of  the  heeb,  but 
spread  over  them,  and  extend  on  the  fetlock,  and  even  up  the  leg,  while  the 
legs  are  exceedingly  swelled,  and  there  is  a  watery  discharge  firom  the  cracks, 
and  an  apparent  oozing  through  the  skin  at  other  places.  The  legs  are  exceed- 
ingly tender  and  sometimes  hot,  and  there  is  an  appearance  which  the  farrier 
thinks  very  decisive  as  to  the  state  of  the  disease,  and  which  the  better 
informed  man  should  not  overlook — the  heela  smoke — ^the  skin  is  so  hot,  that 
the  watery  fluid  partly  evaporates  as  it  runs  from  the  cracks  or  oozes  through 
the  skin. 

There  will  be  great  danger  in  suddenly  stopping  this  discharge.  Inflamma- 
tion of  a  more  important  part  has  rapidly  succeeded  to  the  injudicious  attempt. 
The  local  application  should  be  dii^cted  to  the  abatement  of  the  inflammation. 
The  poultices  just  referred  to  should  be  dUigently  used  night  and  day,  and 
especially  the  carrot-poultice  ;  and  when  the  heat,  and  tenderness,  and  stiffness 
of  motion  have  diminished,  astringent  lotions  may  be  applied — either  the  alum 
lotion,  or  a  strong  decoction  of  oak-bark,  changed,  or  used  alternately,  but  not 
mixed.  The  cracks  should  likewise  be  dressed  with  the  ointment  above-men- 
tioned ;  and,  the  moment  the  horse  can  bear  it,  a  flannel  bandage  should  be 
put  on,  reaching  from  the  coronet  to  three  or  four  inches  above  the  swelling. 

The  medicme  should  be  confined  to  mild  diuretics,  mixed  with  one-third 
part  of  cordial  mash;  or,  if  the  horse  is  gross,  and  the  inflammation  runs  high,  a 
dose  of  physic  may  be  given.  "  If  the  horse  is  strong,  and  full  of  fledi,  physic 
diould  always  precede  and  sometimes  supersede  the  diuretics.  In  cases  of  much 
debility,  diuretics,  with  aromatics  or  tonics,  will  be  preferable. 

The  feeding  should  likewise  vary  with  the  case,  but  with  these  rules,  which 
admit  of  no  exception,  that  green  meat  should  be  given,  and  more  especially 
carrots,  when  they  are  not  too  expensive,  and  mashes,  if  the  horse  will  eat  them, 
and  never  the  full  allowance  of  com. 

Walking  exercise  should  be  resorted  to  as  soon  as  the  horse  la  able  to  bear  it, 
and  this  by  degrees  may  be  mcreased  to  a  gentle  trot. 

From  bad  stable  management  at  first,  and  neglect  during  the  disease,  a  yet 
worse  kind  of  grease  occasionally  appears.  The  ulceration  extends  over  the 
skin  of  the  heel  and  the  ietlock,  and  a  fungus  sprmgs  from  the  aarfiue  of  both. 
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highly  sensible,  bleeding  at  the  siightesi  touch,  and  intenpecsed  with  eoaba. 
By  degrees,  portions  of  the  fungus  begin  to  be  cova«d  with  a  homy  snbitanoe 
protruding  in  the  form  of  knobs,  and  ooUeeted  together  in  bunches.  These  are 
known  by  the  name  of  grapes.  A  foetid  and  y^srj  peculiar  exudation  proceeds 
from  nearly  the  whole  of  the  unnatural  substance.  The  horse  eiidently 
suffers  much,  and  is  gradually  worn  down  by  the  disdiaige.  The  anninhmffc  of 
a  veterinary  suigoon  is  here  indiqiensable. 

Some  horses  are  more  subject  to  grease  than  others,  particularly  dnmght 
horses,  both  heavy  and  light,  but  particularly  the  former,  and  if  they  have  no 
degree  of  blood  in  them .  It  was  the  experience  of  this  which  partly  contributed 
to  the  gradaal  change  of  coach  and  other  draught  horses  to  those  of  alighter  breed. 
In  the  great  majority  of  cases,  grease  arises  from  mismanagement  and  neglect. 

Everything  that  has  a  tendency  to  excite  inflammation  in  the  skin  of  the 
heel  is  a  cause  of  grease.  Therefore  want  of  exercise  is  a  frequent  source  of 
this  disease.  The  fluid  which  accumulates  about  the  extremities  and  is  unable 
to  return,  is  a  source  of  irritation  by  its  continued  pressure.  When  high  feeding 
is  added  to  irregular  or  deficient  exercise,  the  disease  is  evidently  still  more  likely 
to  be  produced.  Want  of  cleanliness  in  the  stable  is  a  fruitful  source  of  grease. 
When  the  heels  are  imbedded  in  filth,  they  are  weakened  by  the  constant  mois- 
ture surrounding  them — irritated  by  the  acrimony  of  the  dung  and  the  urine, 
and  little  prepared  to  endure  the  cold  evaporation  to  which  they  are  exposed 
when  the  horse  is  taken  out  of  the  stable.  The  absurd  practice  cf  washing  the 
feet  and  legs  of  horses  when  they  come  from  their  work,  and  either  carelessly 
sponging  them  down  afterwards,  or  leaving  them  to  dry  as  they  may,  is,  how- 
ever, the  most  common  origin  of  grease. 

When  the  horse  is  warmed  by  his  work,  and  the  heels  share  in  the  warmth, 
the  momentary  cold  of  washing  may  not  be  injurious,  if  the  animal  is  immediately 
rubbed  dry ;  yet  even  this  would  be  better  avoided :  but  to  wash  out  the  heels, 
and  then  leave  them  partially  dry  or  perfectly  wet,  and  suffering  from  the 
extreme  cold  that  is  produced  by  evaporation  from  a  moist  and  wet  surface, 
is  the  most  absurd,  dangerous,  and  injurious  practice  that  can  be  imagined.  It 
is  worse  when  the  post-horse  or  the  plough-horse  is  plunged  up  to  his  belly  in 
the  river  or  pond,  immediately  after  his  work.  The  owner  is  little  aware  how 
many  cases  of  inflammation  of  the  lungs,  and  bowels,  and  feet,  and  heels  follow. 
It  would,  therefore,  be  an  excellent  rule  never  to  wash  the  heels  of  these  horses. 
After  they  have  been  suffered  to  stand  for  twenty  minutes  in  the  stable,  during 
which  time  the  horse-keeper  or  the  carter  may  be  employed  in  taking  care  of 
the  harness,  or  carrii^,  or  beginning  to  dress  the  horse,  the  greater  part  of  the 
dirt  which  had  collected  about  the  heels  may  be  got  rid  of  with  a  dry  bru^ ; 
and  the  rest  will  disappear  a  quarter  of  an  hour  afterwards  under  the  operation 
of  a  second  brushing.  The  trouble  will  not  be  great,  and  the  heels  will  not 
be  chilled  and  subject  to  inflammation. 

There  has  been  some  dispute  as  to  the  propriety  of  cutting  the  hair  from  the 
heels  *.  Custom  has  very  properly  retained  the  hair  on  our  farm-horses.  Na- 
ture would  not  have  given  it  had  it  not  been  useful.  It  guards  the  heel  from 
being  injured  by  the  inequalities  of  the  ploughed  field ;  it  prevents  the  dirt,  in 
which  the  heels  are  constantly  enveloped,  from  reaching  and  caking  on,  and 
irritating  the  skin ;  it  hinders  the  usual  moisture  which  is  mixed  with  the  day 

*  Professor  Stewart  hss  the  foUowiDg  ob-  diseases  of  the  heels  have  been  of  most  Pre- 
servations ; — "  During  two  very  wet  winters  qaent  occurrence  where  the  horses  are  both 
1  have  had  opportunity  of  observing  the  re-  trimmed  and  washed ;  they  have  been  com- 
snJts  of  trimming  and  no  trimmii^,  among  mon  where  the  horses  wert^  trimmed  but  not 
upwards  <yf  500  horses.  Mon  than  300  of  washed,  and  there  have  been  very  few  cases 
these  have  been  employed  in  coaching  and  where  washing  or  trimming  were  forbidden  or 
posting,  or  work  of  a  similar  kind,  and  about  neglected."— iy<a6&  Economy t  p.  116. 
150  are  cart-horses.     Qresse,  and  other  skin 
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and  mould  from  reaching  the  skin,  and  it  preserves  an  equal  temperature  in  the 
parts.  If  the  hair  is  suffered  to  remain  on  the  heels  of  the  fium-horses,  there  is 
greater  necessity  forbrushingandhand-ruhhing  the  heels,  and  never  washing  them. 
Fashion  and  utility  have  removed  the  hair  from  the  heels  of  our  hackney 
and  carriage  horses.  When  the  hoi-se  is  carefully  tended  after  his  work  is  over, 
and  his  legs  quickly  and  completely  dried,  the  less  hair  he  has  about  them  the 
better,  for  then  both  the  skin  and  the  hair  can  be  made  perfectly  dry  before 
evaporation  begins,  or  proceeds  so  £Eir  as  to  deprive  the  legs  of  their  heat. 
Grease  is  the  child  of  negligence  and  mismanagement.  It  is  driven  from  our 
cavaliy,  and  it  will  be  the  fault  of  the  gentleman  and  the  &rmer  if  it  is  not 
speedily  banished  from  every  stable. 


CHAPTER  XVIII. 
THE  FOOT. 


A  The  external  erott  aeen  at 
the  quarter. 

B  The  coronary  ring. 

c  The  little  homy  plates 
lining  the  crust. 

D  The  same  continued  over 
the  bars. 

B  B  The  two  concaTe  surfaces 
of  the  inside  of  the  homy  frog. 

r  That  which  externally  b 
the  clef^  of  the  frog. 

o  The  bars. 

H  The  rounded  part  of  the 
hoels,  belonging  to  the  frog. 


This  smaller  cut  exhibits,  in  as  satiafiMstory  a  manner,  the  mechanism  and 
structure  of  the  base  of  the  foot. 


a  a  The  frog. 
b  The  sole. 
0  c  The  bars. 
dd  The  crust. 


The  foot  is  composed  of  the  homy  box  that  covers  the  extremities  of  the  horse, 
and  the  contents  of  that  box.  The  hoof  or  box  is  composed  of  the  crust  or  wall, 
the  coronary  ring  and  band,  the  bars,  the  homy  lamins,  the  sole,  and  the  homy  frog. 

THE  CRUST  OR  WALL  OP  THE  HOOP. 

7^  cruit  or  ufoU^  is  that  portion  which  is  seen  when  the  foot  is  placed  on 
the  ground,  and  reaches  from  the  termination  of  the  hair  to  the  ground.  It  is 
deepest  in  front,  where  it  is  called  the  toe,  measuring  there  aljout  three  inches 
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and  a  half  in  depth  (see  cut,  p.  874),  shallower  at  the  sides,  which  are  denomi- 
uated  the  quarters,  and  of  least  extent  hehind,  where  it  is  seldom  more  than  an 
inch  and  a  half  in  height,  and  is  termed  the  heeL  The  crust  in  the  health  j 
foot  presents  a  flat  and  narrow  surface  to  the  ground,  ascending  obliquely  back- 
wards, and  possessing  difierent  degrees  of  obliquity  in  different  horses.  In  a 
sound  hoof  the  proper  degree  of  obliquity  is  calculated  at  forty-five  degrees,  or 
the  fourth  part  of  a  semicircle,  at  the  front  of  the  foot.  When  the  obliquity  is 
greater  than  this,  it  indicates  undue  flatness  of  the  sole,  and  the  crust  is  said 
to  have  '^  fidlen  in."  If  the  obliquity  is  very  much  increased  the  sole  projects, 
and  is  said  to  be  pumiced  or  convex. 

If  the  foot  is  more  upright,  or  forms  a  greater  angle  than  forty-five  degrees, 
it  indicates  much  contraction,  and  a  sole  too  concave ;  and  this  difference  of  obli- 
quity is  often  so  great,  that  the  convexity  or  concavity  of  the  sole  may  be 
aflfiimed  without  the  trouble  of  raising  the  foot  for  the  purpose  of  examination. 
It  is  of  some  importance  to  observe  whether  the  depth  of  the  crust  appears 
rapidly  or  slowly  to  decrease  from  the  front  to  the  heel.  If  the  decrease  is  little, 
and  even  at  the  heel  the  crust  is  high  and  deep,  this  indicates  a  foot  liable  to 
contraction,  sandcrack,  thrush,  and  inflammation.  The  pasterns  are  upright, 
the  paces  of  that  horse  are  not  pleasant.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  crust 
rapidly  diminishes  in  depth,  and  the  heels  are  low,  this  is  accompanied  by  too 
great  slanting  of  the  pastern,  and  disposition  to  sprain  in  the  back  sinew.  The 
foot,  generally,  is  liable  to  be  weak  and  flat,  and  bruised,  and  there  is  more 
tendency  to  the  frequent,  but  obscure  lameness,  of  which  there  will  presently 
be  occasion  to  treat — ^the  navicular-joint  disease. 

The  crust  is  composed  of  numerous  homy  fibres,  connected  together  by  an 
elastic  membranous  substance,  and  extending  from  the  coronet  to  the  base  of 
the  hoof.  It  differs  materially  in  its  texture,  its  elasticity,  its  growth,  and  its 
occasional  fragility,  according  to  the  state  in  which  it  b  kept,  and  the  circum- 
stances that  are  acting  upon  it. 

The  exterior  wall  of  the  hoof  should  be  smooth  and  level.  Protuberances  or 
rings  round  the  crust  indicate  that  the  horse  has  had  inflammation  in  the  feet, 
and  that  to  such  a  degree,  as  to  produce  an  unequal  growth  of  horn,  and  pro- 
bably to  leave  some  injurious  consequences  in  the  internal  part  of  the  foot.  If 
there  is  a  depression  or  hollow  in  the  front  of  the  foot,  it  betrays  a  sinking  of 
the  coflin  bone,  and  a  flat  or  pumiced  sole.  If  there  is  a  hollow  at  the  quar- 
ters, it  is  the  worst  symptom  of  bad  contraction. 

The  thickness  of  the  crust,  in  the  front  of  the  foot,  is  rather  more  than  half  an 
inch ;  it  becomes  gradually  thinner  towards  the  quarters  and  heels,  but  this 
often  varies  to  a  considerable  extent.  In  some  hoo&,  it  is  not  more  than  half 
the  above  thickness.  If  however  there  is  not,  in  the  majority  of  horses,  more 
than  half  an  inch  for  nail-hold  at  the  toe,  and  not  so  much  at  the  quarters,  it  will 
not  appear  surprising  that  these  horses  are  occasionally  wounded  in  shoeing,  and 
especially  as  some  of  them  are  very  unmanageable  while  undergoing  this  process. 
While  the  crust  becomes  thinner  towards  both  quarters,  it  is  more  so  at  the 
inner  quarter  than  at  the  outer,  because  more  weight  is  thrown  upon  it  than 
upon  the  outer.  It  is  more  under  the  horse.  It  is  under  the  inner  splint-bone, 
on  which  so  much  more  of  the  weight  rests  than  on  the  outer ;  and,  being  thin- 
ner, it  is  able  to  expand  more.  Its  elasticity  is  called  more  into  play,  and  con- 
cussion and  injury  are  avoided.  When  the  expansion  of  the  quarters  is  pre- 
vented by  their  being  nailed  to  an  unbending  shoe,  the  inner  quarter  suffers 
most.  Corns  are  oftenest  fbund  there  ;  contraction  begins  there  ;  sand-crack  is 
seated  there.  Nature  meant  that  this  should  be  the  most  yielding  part,  in  order 
to  obviate  concussion,  because  on  it  the  weight  is  principally  thrown,  and 
therefore  when  its  power  of  yielding  is  taken  away  it  must  be  the  first  to  sufier. 
A  careful  observer  will  likewise  perceive  that  the  inner  quarter  is  higher 
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than  the  outer.    While  it  is  thm  to  yield  to  the  thock,  its  increased  sorfiioe 
gives  it  sufficient  strength. 

On  account  of  its  thinness,  and  the  additional  weight  which  it  bears,  the 
inner  heel  wears  away  quicker  than  the  outer ;  a  circumstance  that  should 
never  be  forgotten  by  the  smith.  His  object  is  to  give  a  plane  and  level  bearing 
to  the  whole  of  the  crust.  To  accomplish  this,  it  will  be  often  scarcely  necessary 
to  remove  anything  from  the  inner  heel,  for  this  has  already  been  done  by  the 
wear  of  the  foot.  If  he  foigets  this,  as  he  too  often  seems  to  do,  and  cuts  away 
with  his  knife  or  his  buttress  an  equal  portion  all  round,  he  leaves  the  inner 
and  weaker  quarter  lower  than  the  outer ;  he  throws  an  uneven  bearing  upon 
it ;  and  produces  corns  and  sandcracks  and  splints,  which  a  little  care  and 
common  sense  might  have  avoided. 

THE  CORONARY  RING. 
The  crust  does  not  vary  much  in  thickness  (see  a,  page  372,  and  5,  in  the 
accompanying  cut),  until  near  the  top,  at  the  coronet^  or  union  of  the  bom  of 
the  foot  with  the  skin  of  the  pasterns,  where  (tr,  page  345), 
it  rapidly  gets  thin.     It  is  in  a  manner  scooped  and  hoUowed 
out.  It  likewise  changes  its  colour  and  consistence,  and  seems 
almost  like  a  continuation  of  the  skin,  but  easily  separable 
from  it  by  maceration  or  disease.     This  thin  part  ia  called 
the  coronary  ring^  Xy  p.  345.     It  extends  round  the  upper 
portion  of  the  hoofs,  and  receives,  within  it,  or  covers,   a 
thickened  and  bulbous  prolongation  of  the  skin,  called  the 
coronary  ligament  (see  6,  in  the  accompanying  cut).     This 
prolongation  of  the  skin — it  is  nothing  more — is  thickly  supplied  with  blood* 
vessels.     It  is  almost  a  mesh  of  blood- vessels  connected  together  by  fibrous 
texture,  and  many  of  them  are  employed  in  secreting  or  forming  the  crust  or 
wall  of  the  foot.    Nature  has  enabled  the  sensible  laminss  of  the  coffin  bone, 
c,  which  will  be  presently  described,  to  secrete  a  certain  quantity  of  horn,  in 
order  to  affi)rd  an  immediate  defence  for  itself  when  the  crust  is  wounded  or 
taken  away.    Of  this  there  is  proof  when  in  sand-crack  or  quitter  it  is  neces- 
sary to  remove  a  portion  of  the  crust.     A  pellicle  of  horn,  or  of  finn  hard  sub- 
stance resembling  it,  soon  covers  the  wound;  but  the  crust  is  principally  formed 
from  this  coronary  ligament.     Hence  it  is,  that  in  sand-crack,  quittor,  and  other 
diseases  in  which  strips  of  the  crust  are  destroyed,  it  is  so  long  in  being  renewed, 
or  grouping  dovon.  It  must  proceed  from  the  coronary  ligament,  and  so  gradually 
creep  down  the  foot  with  the  natural  growth  or  lengthening  of  the  horn,  of 
which,  as  in  the  human  nail,  a  supply  is  slowly  given  to  answer  to  the  wear 
and  tear  of  the  part. 

Below  the  coronary  ligament  is  a  thin  strip  of  homy  matter,  which  has 
been  traced  to  the  frog,  and  has  been  supposed  by  some  to  be  connected  with 
the  support  or  action  of  that  body,  but  which  is  evidently  intended  to  add  to 
the  security  of  the  part  on  which  it  is  found,  and  to  bind  together  those  various 
substances  which  are  collected  at  the  coronet.  It  resembles,  more  than  any- 
tliing  else,  the  strip  of  skin  that  surrounds  the  root  of  the  human  nail,  and 
which  is  placed  there  to  strengthen  the  union  of  the  nail  with  the  substance 
from  which  it  proceeds. 

THE  BARS. 
At  the  back  part  of  the  foot  the  wall  of  the  hoof,  instead  of  continuing  round 
and  fonning  a  circle,  is  suddenly  bent  in  as  in  the  small  cut,  in  page  372,  where 
d  represents  the  base  of  the  crust,  and  e  its  inflection  or  bending  at  the  heel.  The 
bars  are,  in  fact,  a  continuation  of  the  crust,  forming  an  acute  angle,  and  meet- 
ing at  a  point  at  the  toe  of  the  frog— see  a,  6,  and  c,  in  the  smaller  cuts — and 
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the  inside  of  tho  bars,  like  the  inside  of  the  crust— eee  the  first  and  larger  cat- 
presents  a  oontinaance  of  the  homy  leaves,  showing  that  it  is  a  part  of  the  same 
sahstance,  and  helping  to  dischaige  the  same  office. 

It  needs  only  the  slightest  consideration  of  the  cut^  or  of  the  natural  hoof^  to 
show  the  importance  of  the  bars.  The  arch  which  these  form  on  either  side 
between  the  frog  and  the  quarters,  is  admirably  contrived  both  to  admit  of  and 
to  limit  to  its  proper  extent  the  expansion  of  the  foot.  When  the  foot  is  placed 
on  the  ground,  and  the  weight  of  the  animal  is  thrown  on  the  leaves  of  which 
mention  has  just  been  made,  these  arches  will  shorten  and  widen,  in  order  to 
admit  of  the  expansion  of  the  quarters — the  bow  returning  to  its  natural 
curve,  and  powerfully  aasbting  the  foot  in  regaining  its  usual  foim.  It  can 
also  be  conceived  that  these  bars  must  form  a  powerful  protection  against  the 
contraction,  or  wiring  m,  of  the  quarters.  A  moment's  inspection  of  the  cut  (see 
^,  page  872)  will  show  that,  if  the  bars  are  taken  away,  there  will  be  nothii^ 
to  resist  the  contraction  or  falling  in  of  the  quarters  when  the  foot  is  exposed 
to  any  disease  or  bad  management  that  would  induce  it  to  contract.  One 
moment's  observation  of  them  will  also  render  evident  the  security  which  they 
afford  to  the  frog  (/),  and  the  effectual  protection  which  they  give  to  the  lateral 
portions  of  the  foot. 

Then  appears  the  necessity  of  passing  lightly  over  them,  and  leaving  pro- 
minent, when  the  foot  is  pared  for  shoeing,  that  which  so  many  smiths  cut 
perfectly  away.  They  imagine  that  it  gives  a  more  open  appearance  to  the 
foot  of  the  horse.  Horses  shod  for  the  purpose  of  sale  have  usually  the  bars 
removed  with  this  view;  and  the  smiths  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  metropolis 
and  large  towns,  shoeing  for  dealers,  too  often  habitually  pursue,  with  regard 
to  all  their  customers,  the  injurious  practice  of  removing  the  burs.  The  horny 
frog,  deprived  of  its  guard,  will  speedily  contract,  and  become  elevated  and 
thrushy ;  and  the  whole  of  the  heel,  having  lost  the  power  of  resilience  or 
reaction  which  the  curve  between  the  bar  o  and  the  crust  d  gave  it  (vide  p  372, 
cut),  will  speedily  fall  in. 

THE  HORNY  LAMIN-ffi. 
The  inside  of  the  crust  is  covered  by  thin  homy  leaves  (c,  page  372),  ex- 
tending all  round  it,  and  reaching  from  the  coronary  ring  to  the  toe.  They  are 
about  500  in  number,  broadest  at  their  base,  and  terminating  in  the  most 
delicate  expansion  of  horn.  They  not  a  little  resemble  the  inner  surface  of  a 
mushroom.  In  front  they  mn  in  a  direction  from  the  coronet  to  the  toe,  and 
towards  the  quarters  they  are  more  slanting  from  behind  forwards.  They  cor- 
respond, as  will  be  presently  shown,  with  similar  cartilaginous  and  fleshy  leaves 
on  the  surface  of  the  coffin>bone,  and  form  a  beautiful  elastic  body,  by  which 
the  whole  weight  of  the  horse  is  supported. 

THE  SOLE 
Is  under  and  occupies  the  greater  portion  of  the  concave  and  elastic  surface  of 
the  foot  (see  6,  page  372),  extending  from  the  crast  to  the  bars  and  frog.  It  is 
not  so  thick  as  the  crust,  because,  notwithstanding  its  situation,  it  does  not 
support  so  much  weight  as  the  crust ;  and  because  it  was  intended  to  expand,  in 
order  to  prevent  concussion,  when,  by  the  descent  of  the  bone  of  the  foot,  tho 
weight  was  thrown  upon  it.  It  is  not  so  brittle  as  the  crast,  and  it  is  more 
elastic  than  it.  It  is  thickest  at  the  toe  (see  /,  page  346),  because  the  first 
and  principal  stress  is  thrown  on  that  part.  The  coffin-bone /is  driven  for- 
ward and  downward  in  that  direction.  It  is  likewise  thicker  where  it  unites 
with  the  crust  than  it  is  towards  the  centre,  for  a  similar  and  evident  reason^ 
because  there  the  weight  is  first  and  principally  thrown. 
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In  a  state  of  nature  it  is,  to  a  certain  degree,  hollow.  The  reason  of  this  is 
plain.  It  is  intended  to  descend  or  yield  with  the  weight  of  the  horse,  and  hy 
that  gradual  descent  or  yielding  most  materially  lessen  the  shock  which  would 
result  from  the  sudden  action  of  the  weight  of  the  animal  in  rapid  and  yiolent 
exercise ;  and  this  descent  can  only  he  given  hy  a  hollow  sole.  A  flat  sole, 
already  pressing  upon  the  ground,  could  not  he  brought  lower ;  nor  could  the 
functions  of  the  frog  be  then  discharged ;  nor  would  the  foot  have  so  secure  a 
hold.  Then  if  the  sole  is  naturally  hollow,  and  hollow  because  it  must  descend, 
the  smith  should  not  interfere  vith  this  important  action.  When  the  foot  will 
bear  it,  he  must  pare  out  sufficient  of  the  horn  to  preserve  the  proper  concavity  ; 
also  a  small  portion  at  the  toe  and  near  the  crust,  and  cutting  deeper  towards 
the  centre.  He  must  put  on  a  shoe  which  shall  not  prevent  the  descent  of 
the  sole,  and  which  not  only  shall  not  press  upon  it,  but  shall  leave  sufficient  loom 
between  it  and  the  sole  to  admit  of  this  descent.  If  the  sole  is  pressed  upon  by 
tho  coffin-bone  during  the  lengthening  of  the  elastic  laminae,  and  the  shoe  will 
not  permit  its  descent,  the  sensible  part  between  the  coffin-bone  and  the  horn  will 
necessarily  be  bruised,  and  inflammation  and  lameness  will  ensue.  It  is  from 
this  cause,  that  if  a  stone  insinuates  itself  between  the  shoe  and  the  sole,  it  pro- 
duces so  much  lameness.  Of  the  too  great  concavity  of  the  sole,  or  the  want  of 
concavity  in  it,  we  shall  treat  when  we  arrive  at  diseases  of  the  foot. 

THE  FROG. 

In  the  space  between  the  bars,  and  accurately  fllUog  it,  is  the  froo.  It  is  a 
triangular  portion  of  horn,  projecting  from  the  sole,  almost  on  a  level  with  the 
crust,  and  covering  and  defending  a  soft  and  elastic  substance  called  the  sensibie 
frog.  It  is  wide  at  the  heels,  and  there  extending  beyond  a  portion  of  the  crust ; 
narrowing  rapidly  when  it  begins  to  be  confined  between  the  bars,  and  terminat- 
ing in  a  point  at  somewhat  more  than  half  the  distance  from  the  heel  to  the  toe. 
It  consists  of  two  rounded  or  projecting  surfaces,  with  a  fissure  or  cleft  between 
them  reaching  half  way  down  the  frog,  and  the  two  portions  again  uniting  to 
form  the  point  or  toe  of  the  frog. 

The  frog  is  firmly  united  to  the  sole,  but  it  is  perfectly  distinct  from  it.  It 
is  of  a  difierent  nature,  being  softer,  and  &r  more  elastic ;  and  it  is  secreted  from 
a  different  surface,  for  it  is  thrown  out  from  the  substance  which  it  covers.  It 
very  much  resembles  a  wedge  with  the  sharp  point  forwards ;  and  it  is  placed 
towards  the  back  part  of  the  foot.  The  foot  is  seldom  put  flush  and  flat  u[x)n 
the  ground,  but  in  a  direction  dow^nwards,  yet  somewhat  forwards ;  then  the 
frog  evidently  gives  safety  to  the  tread  of  the  animal,  for  it  occasionally  ploughs 
itself  into  the  ground,  and  prevents  the  horse  from,  slipping.  This  is  of  consi- 
derable consequence,  when  some  of  the  paces  of  the  horse  are  recollected,  in 
which  his  heels  evidently  come  first  to  the  ground,  and  in  which  the  danger 
from  slipping  would  be  very  great.  Reference  needs  only  be  made  to  the  gallop 
as  illustrative  of  this. 

The  frog  being  placed  at,  and  filling  the  hinder  part  of  the  foot,  discharges  a 
portion  of  the  duty  sustained  by  the  crust ;  for  it  supports  the  weight  of  the  animal. 
It  assists,  likewise,  and  that  to  a  material  degree,  in  the  expansion  of  the  foot. 
It  is  formed  internally  of  two  prominences  on  the  sides  (see  a,  p.  372),  and  a 
cleft  in  the  centre,  presenting  two  concavities  with  a  sharp  projection  in  the 
middle,  and  a  gradually  rounded  one  on  each  side.  It  is  also  composed  of  a 
substance  peculiarly  flexible  and  elastic.  What  can  be  so  well  adapted  for  the 
expansion  of  the  foot  when  a  portion  of  the  weight  of  the  body  is  thrown  on  it? 
How  easily  will  these  irregular  surfaces  yield  and  spread  out,  and  how  readily 
return  again  to  their  natural  state  ?  In  this  view,  therefore,  the  homy  frog  is 
a  powerful  agent  in  opening  the  foot ;  and  the  diminution  of  the  substance  of 
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the  frog,  ftnd  its  elevation  above  the  ground,  are  both  the  cause  and  the  oonse- 
qaenoe  of  contraction — the  cause,  as  being  able  no  longer  powerfully  to  act  in 
expanding  the  heelsi,  and  the  consequence,  as  obeying  a  law  of  nature,  by  which 
that  which  no  longer  discharges  its  natural  function  is  gradually  removed.  It 
is,  however,  the  cover  and  defence  of  the  internal  and  sensible  frog,  which  will  be 
presently  treated  of;  enough,  however,  has  been  said  to  show  the  absurdity  of 
the  common  practice  of  unsparingly  cutting  it  away.  In  order  to  dischaige,  in 
any  degree,  some  of  the  offices  which  we  have  assigned  to  it,  and  fully  to  dis- 
chaige even  one  of  them,  it  must  come  in  occasional  contact  with  the  ground. 
In  the  unshod  horse  it  is  constantly  so :  but  the  additional  support  given  by 
the  shoes,  and  more  especially  the  hard  roads  over  which  the  horse  is  now  com- 
pelled to  travel,  render  this  complete  exposure  of  the  frog  to  the  ground,  not 
only  unnecessary,  but  injurious.  Being  of  so  much  softer  consistence  than  the 
rest  of  the  foot,  it  would  be  speedily  worn  away :  occasional  pressure,  however, 
or  contact  with  the  ground,  it  must  have. 

The  rough  and  detached  parts  should  be  cut  off  at  each  shoeing,  and  the  sub- 
stance of  the  frog  itself^  so  as  to  bring  it  just  above  or  within  the  level  of  the 
shoe.  It  will  then,  in  the  descent  of  the  sole,  when  the  weight  of  the  horse  is 
thrown  upon  it  in  the  putting  down  of  the  foot,  descend  likewise,  and  pressing 
upon  the  ground,  do  its  duty ;  while  it  will  be  defended  from  the  wear,  and 
bruise,  and  injury  that  it  would  receive  if  it  camo  upon  the  ground  with  the 
first  and  full  shock  of  the  weight.  This  will  be  the  proper  guide  to  the  smith 
in  shoeing,  and  to  the  proprietor  in  the  direction  wliich  he  gives.  The 
latter  should  often  look  to  this,  for  it  is  a  point  of  very  great  moment.  A  few 
smiths  carry  the  notion  of  frog  preisure  to  an  absurd  extent,  and  leave  the 
frog  beyond  the  level  of  the  sole, — a  practice  which  is  dangerous  in  the  horse  of 
slow  draught,  and  destructive  to  the  hackney  or  the  hunter ;  but  the  majority 
of  them  err  in  a  contrary  way,  and^  cutting  off  too  much  of  the  frog,  lift  it  above 
the  ground,  and  destroy  its  principal  use.  It  should  be  left  Just  above,  or  toUhin 
the  level  of  the  shoe, 

THE  COFFIN-BONE. 

The  interior  part  of  the  foot  must  now  be  considered.  The  lower  pastern,  a 
small  portion  of  which  (see  4,  page  345)  is  contained  in  the  homy  box,  has  been 
already  described,  p.  860. — Beneath  it,  and  altogether  inclosed  in  the  hoof,  is 
the  coffin-bone,  or  proper  bone  of  the  foot,  (see/,  page  345,  and  d,  fig.  1,  page 
350).  It  is  fitted  to,  and  fills  the  fore  part  of  the  hoof,  occupying  about  half  of 
it.  It  is  of  a  light  and  spongy  structure  (see  d,  fig.  1,  page  350),  and  filled 
with  numerous  minute  foramina.  Through  these  pass  the  blood-vessels  and 
nerves  of  the  foot,  which  are  necessarily  numerous,  considering  the  important 
and  various  secretions  there  carrying  on,  and  the  circulation  through  the  foot 
which  could  not  possibly  be  kept  up  if  these  vessels  did  not  run  througlrthe 
substance  of  the  bone.  Considering  the  manner  in  which  this  bone  is  inclosed 
in  the  homy  box,  and  yet  the  important  surfaces  around  and  below  it  that  are 
to  be  nourished  with  blood,  the  circulation  which  is  thus  carried  on  within  the 
very  body  of  the  bone  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  proviuons  of  nature  that  is 
to  be  found  in  the  whole  frame.  No  inconvenience  can  arise  from  occasional 
or  constant  pressure,  but  the  bone  allows  free  passage  to  the  blood,  and  protects 
it  from  every  possible  obstruction. 

The  fore  part  of  the  coffin-bone  is  not  only  thus  perforated,  but  it  is  curiously 
roughened  for  the  attachment  of  the  numerous  minute  laminss  about  to  be 
described.  On  its  upper  surface  it  presents  a  concavity  for  the  head  of  the 
lower  pastern,  p.  350.  In  front,  immediately  above  d,  is  a  striking  prominence, 
into  which  ia  inserted  the  extensor  tendon  of  the  foot.    At  the  back  e,  p.  345, 
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it  is  sloped  for  articulation  with  the  navicular  bone,  and  more  underneath,  ia  a 
depression  for  the  xeoeption  of  the  perforating  flexor  tendon,  m,  oontinued  down 
the  leg,  passing  orer  the  navicular  bone  at  »,  and  at  length  inserted  into  this 
bone.  On  either  side,  as  seen  p.  350,  are  projections  called  the  wings,  or  heels 
of  the  coffin-bone,  and  at  the  bottom  it  is  hollowed  to  answer  to  the  conTezity 
of  the  internal  part  of  the  sole. 

That  which  deserves  most  attention  in  the  coffin-bone  is  the  production  of 
the  numerous  laminas  rbund  its  front  and  sides.  They  are  prolongations  of  the 
thick  and  elastic  membrane  covering  it,  and  consist  of  cartilaginous,  fleshy 
plates,  proceeding  from  it,  running  down  the  coffin-bone,  and  corresponding 
with  and  received  between  the  homy  leaves  that  line  the  inside  of  the  hoof- 
bone — each  homy  plate  being  received  between  two  sensitive  plates,  and  wee 
versd.  These  lam  inn  are  exceedingly  sensitive  and  vascular,  and  elastic,  and, 
as  first  simply  and  beautifully  explained  by  Mr.  Percivall,  their  elasticity  ia 
not  inherent  in  the  laminie,  but  in  the  substance  which  connects  these  lamina 
with  the  coffin-bone,  and  which,  while  it  contains  highly  elastic  properties, 
afibrds  a  convenient  bed  for  the  numerous  vessels  that  secrete  the  lamina. 
While  the  animal  is  at  rest,  the  whole  weight  of  the  horse  is  supported  by 
them,  and  not  by  the  sole.  This  extraordinary  fact  has  been  put  to  the  test  of 
experiment.  The  sole,  bars,  and  frog  were  removed  from  the  foot  of  a  horse, 
and  yet  as  he  stood,  the  coffin-bone  did  not  protrude,  or  in  the  slightest  degree 
descend ;  but  when  the  rapidity  with  which  the  foot  descends  is  added  to  the 
weight  of  the  horse,  these  little  leaves,  homy  and  fleshy,  gradually  lengthen, 
and  suffer  the. bones  to  press  upon  the  sole.  The  sole  then  descends,  and  in 
descending,  expands ;  and  so,  by  an  admirable  mechanism,  the  violent  shock 
which  would  be  produced  by  the  pressure  of  such  a  weight  as  that  of  the  hone, 
and  the  velocity  with  which  it  descends,  is  lessened  or  destroyed,  and  the  com- 
plicated apparatus  of  the  foot  remains  uninjured.  When  the  foot  is  again 
lifted,  and  the  weight  which  pressed  upon  it  is  removed,  the  principle  of  elasti- 
city is  called  into  exercise,  and  by  it  the  sole  resumes  its  concavity,  and  the  homy 
frog  its  folded  state ; — the  quarters  return  to  their  former  situation, — the  leaves 
regain  their  former  length,  and  every  thing  is  prepared  for  a  repetition  of  action. 

THE  SENSIBLE  SOLE. 
Between  the  coffin-bone  and  the  homy  sole  is  situated  the  sensible  sole, 
p.  345,  formed  above  of  a  substance  of  a  ligamentous  or  tendinous  nature,  and 
below  of  a  cuticular  or  skin-like  substance,  plentifully  supplied  with  blood- 
vessels. It  was  placed  between  the  coffin-bone  and  the  sole,  by  its  yielding 
structure  to  assist  in  preventing  concussion,  and  also  to  form  a  supply  of  horn  for 
the  sole.  It  extends  beyond  the  coffin-bone,  but  not  at  all  under  the  frog. 
Leaving  a  space  for  the  frog,  it  proceeds  over  the  bars,  and  there  is  covered  by 
soxfle  lamina,  to  unite  with  those  that  have  been  described,  page  372,  as  found 
in  the  bars.  It  is  here  likewise  thicker,  and  more  elastic,  and  by  its  elasticity 
is  evidently  assisting  in  obviating  concussion.  It  is  supplied  with  nervous 
fibres,  and  is  highly  sensible,  as  the  slightest  experience  in  horses  will  evince. 
The  lameness  which  ensues  from  the  pressure  of  a  stone  or  of  the  shoe  on  the 
sole  ia  caused  by  inflammation  of  the  sensible  sole.  Corns  result  from  braise 
and  inflammation  of  the  sensible  sole,  between  the  crust  and  the  bar. 

THE  SENSIBLE  FROG. 

The  coffin-bone  does  not  occupy  more  than  one  half  of  the  hoof.     The  pos- 

terioi  part  is  filled  by  a  soft  mass,  partly  ligamentous,  and  partly  tendinous 

(o,  page  345).     Its  shape  below  corresponds  with  the  cavities  of  the  homy 

frog;  in  front  it  is  attached  to  the  inferior  part  of  the  coffin-bone ;  and  fiirther 
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back,  it  adheres  to  the  lower  part  of  the  cartilages  of  the  heels,  where  they 
begin  to  form  the  rounded  protnberanoes  that  6onstitate  the  heel  of  the  foot. 
It  occupies  'the  whole  of  the  back  part  of  the  foot  above  the  homy  frog  and 
between  the  cartilages.  Running  immediately  above  the  frog,  and  along  the 
greater  part  of  it,  we  find  the  perforans  flexor  tendon,  which  passes  over  the 
navicular  bone,  e,  p.  345,  and  is  inserted  into  the  heel  of  the  coffin-bone. 

THE  NAVICULAR  BONE 
Is  placed  behind  and  beneath  the  lower  pastern-bone,  and  behind  and  above  the 
heel  of  the  coffin-bone,  e,  p.  345,  so  that  it  forms  a  joint  with  both  bones,  and 
answers  a  very  important  office  in  strengthening  the  union  between  these  parts, 
in  receiving  a  portion  of  the  weight  which  is  thrown  on  the  lower  pastern  and 
in  enabling  the  flexor  tendon  to  act  with  more  advantage.  Supposing  that  this 
tendon  were  inserted  into  the  coffin-bone  without  the  intervention  of  the  navi- 
cular bone,  it  would  act  at  great  mechanical  disadvantage  in  bending  the  pastern, 
for  it  is  inserted  near  the  end  of  the  coffin-bone,  and  the  weight,  concentrated 
about  the  middle  of  the  bone,  is  far  off,  and  requires  a  great  power  to  raise  it ; 
but  when  the  navicular  bone  is  interposed,  the  centre  of  motion  becomes  the 
posterior  edge  of  that  bone,  where  it  is  in  contact  with  the  tendon,  and  then  it 
will  be  seen  that  the  distance  of  the  power  from  the  centre  of  motion  is  nearly 
or  quite  the  same  as  the  weight,  and  very  great  expenditure  of  musctilar  power 
will  be  saved.  In  the  one  case,  the  power  must  be  at  least  double  the  weight, 
in  the  other  they  will  be  nearly  equal ;  and  also  the  angle  at  which  the  tendon 
is  inserted,  is  considerably  more  advantageous.  Perhaps  this  is  the  principal 
use  of  the  navicular  bone  ;  yet  at  the  same  time  we  are  aware  of  the  benefit 
which  accrues  (see  page  345)  from  a  portion  of  the  weight  being  taken  from 
the  coffin-bone,  and  thrown  on  the  navicular  bone,  and  from  it  on  the  tendon, 
and  the  tendon  resting  on  the  elastic  frog  underneath.  The  navicular  bone  is 
sometimes,  but  inaccurately,  said  to  descend  with  the  motion  of  the  foot.  It 
does  not  do  that.  It  cannot ;  for  it  is  connected  both  with  the  pastern  and 
coffin-bones  by  inelastic  ligaments.  When,  however,  the  homy  bulb,  with  its 
tufr  of  hair,  at  the  back  of  an  oblique  fetlock,  descends  in  the  rapid  gallop,  and 
almost  touches  the  ground,  the  navicular  bone,  being  as  it  were  a  part  of  the 
pastem,  must  descend  with  it.  With  this  exception,  both  in  the  extending  and 
the  bending  of  the  pastem,  the  navicular  bone  turns  or  rolls  upon  the  other  bones 
rather  than  descends  or  ascends,  and  with  this  remarkable  advantage,  that  when 
the  pastem  is  extended  (see  page  345),  the  navicular  bone  is  placed  in  that 
situation  which  enables  the  flexor  tendon  to  act  with  greatest  advantage  in  again  . 
bending  the  foot. 

THE  CARTILAGES  OF  THE  FOOT. 

There  is  a  groove  extending  along  the  upper  part  of  the  coffin-bone  ancl  on 
either  side,  except  at  the  protuberance  which  receives  the  extensor  tendon  6, 
page  345,  occupied  by  cartilage,  which,  like  the  crust,  is  convex  outwards  and 
concave  inwards.  It  extends  to  the  very  posterior  part  of  the  foot,  rising  about 
the  quarters  half  an  inch  or  more  above  the  hoof,  and  diminishing  in  height 
forward  and  backward.  These  cartilages  occupy  a  greater  portion  of  the  foot 
than  does  the  coffin-bone,  as  will  be  seen  in  the  lowest  cut,  page  350,  where 
they  are  represented  as  extending  far  behind  the  coffin-bone.  They  are  held  in 
their  situation  not  merely  by  this  groove,  but  by  other  connexions  with  the  coffin- 
bone,  the  navicular  bone,  and  the  flexor  tendon,  and  are  thus  perfectly  secured. 

Below  are  other  cartilages  connected  with  the  under  edges  of  the  former,  and 
on  either  side  of  the  frog. 

Between  these  cartilages  is  the  sensible  frog,  filling  up  the  whole  of  the  space, 
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and  answering  several  important  purpoeea,  being  an  elastic  bed  on  which  the  navi- 
cular bone  and  the  tendon  (see  page  d45)  can  play  with  security,  and  without 
concussion  or  shock,  by  which  all  concussion  communicated  to  the  cartilages  of 
the  foot  are  destroyed — by  which  these  cartilages  are  kept  asunder,  and  the  expan- 
sion of  the  upper  part  of  the  foot  preserved.  As  the  descent  of  the  sole  increases 
the  width  of  the  lower  part  of  the  foot,  so  the  elevation  of  the  frog,  a  portion  of 
it  being  pressed  upward  and  outward  by  the  action  of  the  navicular  bone  and 
tendon,  causes  the  expansion  of  its  upper  part.  Precisely  as  the  strong  muscle 
peculiar  to  quadrupeds  at  the  back  of  the  eye  (see  page  127),  being  forcibly 
contracted,  presses  upon  the  fatty  matter  in  which  the  eye  is  imbedded,  which 
may  be  displaced,  but  cannot  be  squeezed  into  less  compi^  and  which,  being 
forced  towards  the  inner  comer  of  the  eye,  drives  before  it  that  Important  and 
beautiful  mechanism  the  haw,  so  the  elastic  and  yielding  substance  the  frog, 
being  pressed  upon  by  the  navicular  bone  and  the  tendon,  and  the  pastern,  and 
refusing  to  be  condensed  into  less  compass,  forces  itself  out  on  either  side  of  them, 
and  expands  the  lateral  cartilages,  which  again,  by  their  inherent  elasticity, 
recur  to  their  former  situation,  when  the  frog  no  longer  presses  them  outwaixl. 
It  appears,  that  by  a  different  mechanism,  but  both  equally  admirable,  and 
referable  to  the  same  principle,  viz.  that  of  elasticity,  the  expansion  of  the  upper 
and  lower  portions  of  the  hoof  are  effected,  the  one  by  the  descent  of  the  sole, 
the  other  by  the  compression  and  ridng  of  the  frog. 

It  is  this  expansion  upward,  which  contributes  principally  to  the  preservation 
of  the  usefulness  of  the  horse,  when  our  destructive  methods  of  shoeing  are  bo 
calculated  to  destroy  the  expansion  beneath.  In  draught  horses,  from  the  long 
continued  as  well  as  violent  pressure  on  the  frog,  and  from  the  frog  on  the  carti- 
lage, inflammation  is  occasionally  produced,  which  terminates  in  the  cartilages 
being  changed  into  bony  matter. 


CHAPTER  XIX. 
THE  DISEASES  OF  THE  FOOT. 


Of  these  there  is  a  long  list.  That  will  not  be  wondered  at  by  those  who 
have  duly  considered  the  complicated  structure  of  the  foot,  the  duty  it  has  to 
perform,  and  the  injuries  to  which  it  is  exposed.  It  will  be  proper  to  commence 
with  that  which  is  the  cause  of  many  other  diseases  of  the  foot,  and  connected 
with  almost  aU. 

INFLAMMATION  OF  THE  FOOT,  OR  ACUTE  POUNDER. 
The  sensible  laminas,  or  fleshy  plates  on  the  front  and  sides  of  the  coffin-bone, 
bemg  replete  with  blood-vessels,  are,  like  every  other  vascular  part,  liable  to 
inflammation,  from  its  usual  causes,  and  particularly  from  the  violence  with 
which,  in  rapid  and  long-continued  action,  these  parts  are  strained  and  bruised. 
When  in  a  severely  contested  race  they  have  been  stretched  to  their  utmost, 
while,  at  the  fullest  stride  of  the  horse,  his  weight  has  been  thrown  on  them 
with  destructive  force ;  or,  when  the  feet  have  been  battered  and  bruised  in  a 
hard  day's  journey,  it  will  be  no  wonder  if  inflammation  of  the  over-worked 
parts  should  ensue,  and  the  occurrence  of  it  may  probably  be  produced  and  the 
disease  aggravated  by  the  too  prevalent  absurd  mode  of  treating  the  animal.  If 
a  horse  that  has  been  ridden  or  driven  hard  is  suffered  to  stand  in  the  cold,  or  if 
his  feet  are  washed  and  not  speedily  dried,  he  is  very  likely  to  have  "  fever  in 
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the  feet"  There  is  no  more  fruitful  source  ot  inflammation  in  the  human 
being,  or  the  brute,  than  these  sudden  changes  of  temperature.  This  has  been 
explained  as  it  regards  grease,  but  it  bears  more  immediately  on  the  point  now 
under  consideration.  The  danger  is  not  confined  to  change  from  heat  to  cold. 
Sudden  transition  from  cold  to  heat  is  as  injurious,  and  therefore  it  is  that  so 
many  horses,  after  having  been  ridden  &r  in  frost  and  snow,  and  placed  imme- 
diately in  a  hot  stable,  and  littered  np  to  the  knees,  are  attacked  by  this  com- 
plaint. The  feet  and  the  lungs  are  the  organs  oftenest  attacked,  because  they 
liave  previously  suffered  most  by  our  mismanagement,  and  are  most  disposed  to 
take  on  disease,  and  that  which  would  cause  slight  inflammation  of  other  parts, 
or  trifling  general  derangement,  will  produce  all  its  mischief  on  these  oigans ; 
therefore  it  is  that  horses,  the  crust  or  laminas  of  whose  feet  are  warped  or 
obliquely  placed,  are  most  subject  to  it. 

Sometimes  there  is  a  sudden  change  of  inflammation  from  one  organ  to  another. 
A  horse  may  have  laboured  for  several  days  under  evident  inflammation  of  the 
lungs;  all  at  once  that  will  subside,  and  the  disease  will  appear  in  the  feet, 
or  inflammation  of  the  feet  may  follow  similar  affections  in  the  bowels  or 
the  eyes.  In  cases  of  severe  inflammation  of  the  lungs,  it  may  not  be  bad  practice 
to  remove  the  shoes  and  poultice  the  feet. 

To  the  attentive  observer  the  symptoms  are  clearly  marked,  and  yet  there  is 
no  disease  so  often  overlooked  by  the  groom  and  the  carter,  and  even  by  the 
veterinary  surgeon.  The  disease  may  assume  an  acute  or  a  chronic  form.  The 
earliest  symptoms  of  fever  in  the  feet  are  fidgetiness,  frequent  shifting  of  the 
fore-legs,  but  no  pawing,  much  less  any  attempts  to  reach  the  belly  with  the 
hind-feet.  I'he  pulse  is  quickened,  the  flanks  heaving,  the  nostrils  red,  and 
the  horse,  by  his  anxious  countenance,  and  possibly  moaning,  indicating  great 
pain.  Presently  he  looks  about  his  litter,  as  if  preparing  to  lie  down,  but  he 
does  not  do  so  immediately ;  he  continues  to  shift  his  weight  from  foot  to  foot; 
he  is  afraid  to  draw  his  feet  sufficiently  under  him  for  the  purpose  of  lying 
down :  but  at  length  he  drops.  The  circumstance  of  his  lying  down  at  an 
early  period  of  the  disease  will  sufficiently  distinguish  inflammation  of  the 
feet  from  that  of  the  lungs,  in  which  the  horse  obstinately  persists  in  standing 
until  he  drops  from  mere  exhaustion.  His  quietness  when  down  will  distin- 
guish it  from  colic  or  inflammation  of  the  bowels,  in  both  of  which  the  horse 
is  up  and  down,  and  frequently  rolling  and  kicking  when  down.  When  the 
grievance  is  in  the  feet,  the  horse  experiences  so  much  relief,  from  getting  rid 
of  the  weight  painfully  distending  the  inflamed  and  highly  sensible  laminn, 
that  he  is  glad  to  lie  as  long  as  he  can.  He  will  Ukewise,  as  clearly  as  in 
inflammation  of  the  lungs  or  bowels,  point  out  the  seat  of  disease  by  looking 
at  the  part.  His  muzzle  will  often  rest  on  the  feet  or  the  affected  foot.  He 
must  be  inattentive  who  is  not  aware  of  what  all  this  indicates. 

If  the  feet  are  now  examined,  they  will  be  found  evidently  hot.  The  patient 
will  express  pain  if  they  are  slightly  rapped  with  a  hammer,  and  the  artery  at  the 
pastern  will  throb  violently.  No  great  time  will  now  pass,  if  the  disease  is 
suffered  to  pursue  its  course,  before  he  will  be  perfectly  unable  to  rise  ;  or,  if 
he  is  forced  to  get  up,  and  one  foot  is  lifted,  he  wiU  stand  with  difficulty  on  the 
other,  or  perhaps  drop  at  once  from  intensity  of  pain. 

The  treatment  will  resemble  that  of  other  ii^Sammationa,  with  such  difler- 
ences  as  the  situation  of  the  disease  may  suggest.  Bleeding  is  indispensable ; 
and  that  to  its  fullest  extent.  If  the  disease  is  confined  to  the  fore -feet,  four 
quarts  of  blood  should  be  taken  as  soon  as  possible  from  the  toe  of  each  at  the 
situation  pointed  out,  fig.  jbt,  p.  846,  and  in  the  manner  already  described ; 
care  being  taken  to  open  the  artery  as  well  as  the  vein.  The  feet  may  like- 
wise be  put  into  warm  water,  to  quicken  the  flow  of  the  blood,  and  increase 
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the  qaantity  abstracted.  Poultices  of  linseed  meal,  made  very  soft,  should 
cover  the  whole  of  the  foot  and  pastern,  and  be  frequentlj  renewed,  which  will 
promote  evaporation  from  the  neighbonring  parts,  and  possibly  through  the  pom 
of  the  hoof,  and,  by  softening  and  rendering  snpple  the  hoof,  will  relieve  its 
painful  pressure  on  the  swelled  and  tender  parts  beneath.  More  fully  to  accom- 
plish this  last  purpose,  the  shoe  should  be  removed,  the  sole  pared  as  thin  sb 
possible,  and  the  crust,  and  particularly  the  quarters,  well  rasped.  All  thii 
must  be  done  gently,  and  with  a  great  deal  of  patience,  for  the  poor  animal 
can  scarcely  bear  his  feet  to  be  meddled  with.  There  used  to  be  oocasionsl 
doubt  as  to  the  administration  of  physic,  from  fear  of  metastasis  of  inflam- 
mation which  has  sometimes  occurred,  and  been  generally  &tal.  When, 
however,  there  is  so  jnuch  danger  of  losing  the  patient  from  the  original  attack, 
we  must  run  the  risk  of  the  other.  Sedative  and  cooling  medicines  should  be 
diligently  administered,  consbting  of  digitalis,  nitre,  and  emetic  tartar. 

If  no  amendment  is  observed,  three  quarts  of  blood  should  be  taken  from 
each  foot  on  the  following  day.  In  extreme  cases,  a  third  bleeding  of  two 
quarts  may  be  justifiable,  and,  instead  of  the  poultice,  cloths  kept  wet  with 
water  in  which  nitre  has  been  dissolved  immediately  he/ore^  and  in  the  propor- 
tion of  an  ounce  of  nitre  to  a  pound  of  water,  may  be  wrapped  round  the  feet. 
About  the  third  day  a  blister  may  be  tried,  taking  in  the  whole  of  the  pastem 
and  the  coronet ;  but  a  cradle  must  previously  be  put  on  the  neck  of  the  horse, 
and  the  feet  must  be  covered  after  the  blister,  or  they  will  probably,  be  sadiy 
blemished.  The  horse  should  be  kept  on  mash  diet,  unless  green  meat  can  be 
procured  for  him ;  and  even  that  should  not  be  given  too  liberally,  nor  should 
he,  in  the  slightest  degree,  be  coaxed  to  eat.  When  he  appears  to  be  recover- 
ing, his  getting  on  his  feet  should  not  be  hurried.  It  should  be  left  perfectly 
to  his  own  discretion  ;  nor  should  even  walking  exercise  be  permitted  until  he 
stands  firm  on  his  feet.  When  that  is  the  case,  and  the  season  will  permit, 
two  months*  run  at  grass  will  be  very  serviceable. 

It  is  not  always,  however,  or  often,  that  inflammation  of  the  feet  is  thus 
easily  subdued  ;  and,  if  it  is  subdued,  it  sometimes  leaves  after  it  some  fearful 
consequences.  The  loss  of  the  hoof  is  not  an  nnfrequent  one.  About  six  or 
seven  days  from  the  first  attack,  a  slight  separation  will  begin  to  appear  be- 
tween the  coronet  and  the  hoof.  This  should  be  carefully  attended  to,  for  the 
separated  hom  will  never  again  anite  with  the  parts  beneath,  but  the  disunion 
.  will  extend,  and  the  hoof  will  be  lost.  It  is  true  that  a  new  hoof  will  be  formed, 
but  it  will  be  smaller  in  size  and  weaker  than  the  first,  and  will  rarely  stand 
hard  woik.  When  this  separation  is  observed,  it  will  be  a  matter  of  calculation 
with  the  proprietor  of  the  horse  whether  he  will  suffer  the  medical  treatment 
to  proceed. 
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This  is  a  species  of  founder,  insidious  in  its  attack,  and  destructive  to  the 
horse.  It  is  a  milder  form  of  the  preceding  disease.  There  is  lameness,  but  it 
is  not  so  severe  as  in  the  former  case.  The  horse  stands  as  usual.  The  crust  ii 
warm,  and  that  warmth  is  constant,  but  it  is  not  often  probably  greater  than  in 
a  state  of  health.  The  surest  symptom  is  the  action  of  the  animal.  It  is  dia- 
metrically opposite  to  that  in  the  navicular  disease.  The  horse  throws  as  much 
of  his  weight  as  he  can,  on  the  posterior  parts  of  his  feet. 

The  treatment  should  be  similar  to  that  recommended  for  the  acute  disease — 
blood-letting,  cataplasms,  fomentations,  and  blisters,  and  the  last  much  sooner 
and  much  more  frequently  than  in  the  former  disease. 
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The  sensible  and  horny  little  plates  which  were  elongated  and  partially  sepa- 
rated during  the  intensity  of  the  inflammation  of  founder,  will  not  always  per- 
fectly unite  again,  or  wUl  haye  lost  much  of  their  elasticity,  and  the  coffin-bone, 
no  longer  fuUy  supported  by  them,  presses  upon  the  sole,  and  the  sole  becomes 
flattened,  or  convex,  from  this' unnatural  weight,  and  the  horse  acquires  a 
PUMICED  FOOT.  This  will  also  happen  when  the  animal  is  used  too  soon  after 
an  attack  of  inflammation  of  the  feet,  and  before  the  laminoe  have  regained  suf- 
ficient strength  to  support  the  weight  of  the  horse,  or  to  contract  again  by  their 
elastic  power  when  they  have  yielded  to  the  weight.  When  the  coffin-bone  is 
thus  thrown  on  the  sole,  and  reudera  it  pumiced,  the  crust  at  the  front  of  the 
hoof  will  "^o//  tn,"  leaving  a  kind  of  hollow  about  the  middle  of  it. 

Pumiced  feet,  especially  in  horses  with  large,  wide  feet,  are  frequently 
produced  without  this  acute  inflammation.  Undue  work,  and  especially 
much  battering  of  the  feet  on  the  pavement,  will  extend  and  sprain  these 
laminsB  so  much,  that  they  will  not  have  the  power  to  contract,  and  thus  the 
coffin-bone  will  be  thrown  backward  on  the  sole.  A  very  important  law  of 
nature  will  unfortunately  soon  be  active  here.  When  pressure  is  applied  to  any 
part,  the  absorbents  become  busy  in  removing  it;  so,  when  the  coffin-bone 
begins  to  press  upon  the  sole,  the  sole  becomes  thin  from  the  increased  wear 
and  tear  to  which  it  is  subjected  by  contact  with  the  ground,  and  also  because 
these  absorbents  are  rapidly  taking  it  away. 

This  is  one  of  the  diseases  of  the  feet  for  which  there  is  no  cure.  No  skill 
is  competent  to  efiect  a  reunion  between  the  separated  fleshy  and  homy  laminas, 
or  to  restore  to  them  the  strength  and  elasticity  of  which  they  have  been 
deprived,  or  to  take  up  tliat  hard  homy  substance  which  speedily  fills  the  space 
between  the  cmst  and  the  receding  coffin-bone.  Some  effoi-ts  have  been  made 
to  palliate  the  disease,  but  they  have  been  only  to  a  slight  degree  successful. 
If  horses^  on  the  first  appearance  of  flat  feet,  were  turned  out  in  a  dry  place, 
or  put  into  a  box  for  two  or  three  months,  sufficient  stress  would  not  be  thrown 
on  the  laminsB  to  increase  the  evil,  and  time  might  be  given  for  the  growth  of 
hom  enough  in  the  sole  to  support  the  coffin-bone ;  yet  it  is  much  to  be  doubted 
whether  these  horses  would  ever  be  useful,  even  for  oi^inary  purposes.  The 
slowest  work  required  of  them  would  drive  the  coffin-bone  on  the  sole,  and  the 
projection  would  gradually  reappear,  for  no  power  and  no  length  of  time  can  again 
unite  the  separated  leaves  of  the  coffin-bone  and  the  hoof.  AH  that  can  be  done 
in  the  way  of  palliation  is  by  shoeing.  Nothing  must  press  on  the  projecting 
and  pumiced  part.  If  the  projection  is  not  considerable,  a  thick  bar  dioe  is  the 
best  thing  that  can  be  applied ;  but  should  the  sole  have  much  descended,  a 
shoe  with  a  very  wide  web,  bevelled  ofi^  so  as  not  to  press  on  the  part,  may  be 
used.  These  means  of  relief,  however,  are  only  temporary,  the  disease  will 
proceed ;  and,  at  no  great  distance  of  time,  the  horse  will  be  useless. 

Tho  occasional  removal  of  the  shoe,  and  compelling  the  horse  to  stand  for 
a  while  on  the  cmst  and  laminoe,  has  been  resorted  to.  The  bar  shoe  and  the 
leathern  sole,  and  occasional  dressing  with  tar  ointment  have  had  their  advocates, 
and  it  is  sufficiently  plain  that  the  pumiced  foot  should  have  plenty  of  cover. 

A  somewhat  similar  affection,  known  by  the  name  of  a  ^'  Seedy  Toe,"  is  thus 
described  by  Mr.  W.  C.  Spooner : — '*  It  can  scarcely  be  called  a  disease,  but  it 
is  rather  a  natursl  defect,  which  may  be  considerably  increased  by  labour  and 
bad  shoeing.  It  arises  from  too  great  dryness  of  the  hom,  which  renders  it 
brittle,  and  causes  its  fibres  to  separate.  There  is  a  want  of  that  tough 
elastic  material  which  connects  the  longitudinal  fibres  together,  and  produces 
tliat  strong  bond  of  union  between  them  and  the  homy  laminsc  and  the  sole.  There 
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is  a  hollow  space  within  the  foot,  which  sometimes  extends  upward  and  around, 
80  as  to  admit  a  large  probe.  Neither  the  bone  nor  the  laminas,  however,  are 
exposed,  but  are  still  protected  by  the  internal  portion  of  the  crust.  The  onlj 
thing  to  be  done  is  to  anoint  the  foot  occasionally,  particularly  the  affected  part, 
with  tar  and  grease.  A  blister  may  also  be  applied  to  excite  the  development 
of  a  new  growth  of  horn,  that  which  is  become  dry  and  brittle  being  oocaaionaUy 
cut  away  ♦.* 

CONTRACTION. 

The  cut  page  372,  will  give  a  fair  idea  of  the  young  healthy  foot,  approach- 
ing nearly  to  a  circle,  and  of  which  the  quarters  form  the  widest  part,  and  the 
inner  quarter  (this  is  the  near  foot)  rather  wider  than  the  outer.  This  shape 
is  not  long  preserved  in  many  horses,  but  the  foot  increases  in  length,  and  nar- 
rows in  the  quarters,  and  particularly  at  the  heel,  and  the  frog  is  diminished  in 
width,  and  the  sole  becomes  more  concave,  and  the  heels  higher,  and  1<tmAt^<»yi^ 
or  at  least  a  shortened  and  feeling  action,  ensues. 

It  must  be  premised  that  there  is  a  great  deal  more  horror  of  contracted  heels 
than  there  is  occasion  for.  Many  persons  reject  a  horse  at  once  if  the  quartets 
are  wiring  in  ;  but  the  fact  is,  that  although  this  is  an  unnatural  form  of  the 
hoof,  it  is  slow  of  growth,  and  nature  kindly  makes  that  provision  for  the  alowly 
altered  form  of  the  hoof  which  she  does  in  similar  cases— she  accommodates  the 
parts  to  the  change  of  form.  As  the  hoof  draws  in,  the  parts  beneath,  and  par- 
ticularly the  coffin-bone,  and  especiaUy  the  heels  of  that  bone,  diminish ;  or, 
after  all,  it  is  more  a  change  of  form  than  of  capacity.  As  the  foot  lengthens 
in  proportion  as  it  narrows,  so  does  the  coffin-bone,  and  it  is  as  perfectly  adjusted 
as  before  to  the  box  in  which  it  is  placed.  Its  laminn  are  in  as  intimate  and 
perfect  union  with  those  of  the  crust  as  before  the  hoof  had  begun  to  change. 
On  this  account  it  is  that  many  horses,  with  very  contracted  feet,  are  perfectly 
sound,  and  no  horse  should  be  rejected  merely  because  he  has  contraction.  He 
should  undoubtedly  be  examined  more  carefully,  and  with  considerable  su^i- 
cion ;  but  if  he  lias  good  action,  and  is  otherwise  unexceptionable,  there  is  no 
i-eason  that  the  purohase  should  not  be  made.  A  horse  with  contracted  feet,  if 
he  goes  sound,  is  better  than  another  with  open  but  weak  heels. 

The  opinion  is  perfectly  erroneous  that  contraction  is  the  necessary  conse- 
quence of  shoeing.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  an  inflexible  iron  ring  being 
nailed  to  the  foot  prevents,  to  a  very  considerable  degree,  the  descent  of  the  sole 
and  the  expansion  of  the  heels  below ;  and  it  is  Ukewise  probable,  that  when  the 
expansion  of  the  heels  is  prevented  they  often  begin  to  contract.  But  here 
again  nature,  cut  off  from  one  resource,  finds  others.  If  one  of  the  jugular' 
veins  is  lost,  the  blood  pursues  its  course  by  other  cliannels,  and  the  horse  does  not 
appear  to  suffer  in  the  slightest  degree.  Thus  also  if  the  expansion  of  the  heels 
below  is  diminished,  that  of  the  cartilages  above  ia  made  more  use  of.  If  the 
coffin-bone  has  not  so  much  descent  downward,  it  probably  acquires  one  back- 
ward, and  the  functions  of  the  foot  are  usefully  if  not  perfectly  performed.  The 
plain  proof  of  this  is,  that  although  there  are  many  horses  that  are  injured  or 
ruined  by  bad  shoeing,  there  are  others,  and  they  are  a  numerous  class,  who 
suffer  not  at  all  from  good  shoeing,  and  scarcely  even  from  bad.  Except  it  be 
from  accident,  how  seldom  is  the  &rmer  s  horse  lame ;  and  it  might  even  be 
farther  asked,  how  seldom  is  his  foot  much  contracted  ?  Some  gentlemen  who 
are  careful  of  their  horses  have  driven  them  twenty  years,  and  principally  over 
the  rough  pavement  of  towns,  without  a  day's  lameness.  Shoeing  may  be  a 
necessary  evil,  but  it  is  not  the  evil  which  some  speculative  persons  have 
supposed  it  to  be ;  and  the  undoubted  fact  is,  that  when  the  horae  ia  put  to  real 

*  Spooner  on  the  Foot  of  the  Hone. 
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hard,  woiky  and  when  the  injuiy  prodaced  by  shoeing  in  destroying  the  expan- 
sibility of  the  foot  would  most  of  all  show  itself,  the  foot  lasts  a  great  deal  longer 
than  the  leg;  nay,  horsemen  tell  us  that  one  pair  of  good  feet  is  worth  two 
pairs  of  legs. 

Having  thus  premised  thai  contraction  is  not  ineyitably  accompanied  by 
lameness,  and  that  shoeing,  with  all  its  evils,  does  not  necessarily  injure  the 
foot,  those  cases  of  contraction,  too  numerous,  which  are  tho  consequence  of  our 
stable  management,  and  which  do  cripple  and  ruin  the  horse,  may  be  considered. 
There  is  nothing  in  the  appearance  of  the  feet  which  would  enable  us  to  decide 
when  contraction  is  or  b  not  destructive  to  the  usefulness  of  the  animal ;  his 
manner  of  going,  and  his  capability  for  work,  must  be  our  guides.  Lameness 
usually  accompanies  the  l»eginniDg  of  contraction ;  it  is  the  invariable  attendant 
on  rapid  contraction,  but  it  does  not  always  exist  when  the  wiring  in  is  slow  or 
of  long  standing. 

A  veiy  excellent  writer,  particularly  when  treating  of  the  foot  of  the  horse, 
Mr.  Bldne,  has  given  us  a  long  and  correct  list  of  the  causes  of  injurious 
contraction,  and  most  of  them  are,  fortimately,  under  the  control  of  the  owner 
of  the  animal.  He  places  at  the  head  of  them,  neglect  of  paring.  The  hoof  is 
continually  growing,  the  crust  is  lengthening,  and  the  sole  is  thidkening.  This 
is  a  provision  for  the  wear  and  tear  of  the  foot  in  an  unshod  state ;  but  when  it 
is  protected  by  a  shoe,  and  none  of  the  horn  can  be  worn  away  by  coming  in 
contact  with  the  ground,  and  the  growth  of  horn  continues,  the  hoof  grows 
high,  and  the  sole  gets  thick,  and,  in  consequence  of  this,  the  descent  of  the 
sole  and  the  expansion  of  the  heels  are  prevented,  and  contraction  is  the  result. 
The  smith  might  lessen,  if  not  prevent  the  evil,  by  carefully  thinning  the  sole 
and  lowering  the  heels  at  each  shoeing ;  but  the  first  of  these  is  a  matter  of 
considerable  labour,  and  the  second  could  not  be  done  effectually  without  being 
accompanied  by  the  first,  and  therefore  they  are  both  neglected.  The  pre- 
judice of  many  owners  of  horses  assists  in  increasing  the  evil ;  they  imagine 
that  a  great  deal  of  mischief  is  done  by  cutting  away  the  foot.  Mischief  may 
be  the  result  of  injudicious  cutting,  when  the  bars  are  destroyed  and  the  fi'og  is 
elevated  from  the  ground ;  but  more  evil  results  from  the  unyielding  thickness 
of  horn  impairing  the  elastic  and  expansive  principle  of  the  foot.  If  gentlemen 
would  occasionally  stand  by,  and  see  that  the  sole  is  properly  thinned,  and  the 
heels  lowered,  they  would  be  amply  repaid  in  the  comfort  and  usefulness  of 
the  horse. 

Ill-judged  economy  is  another  source  of  this  disease.  If  the  shoes  of  one 
smith  will,  with  ordinaiy  work,  last  a  little  more  than  three  weeks,  while 
another  contrives  to  make  his  last  six  weeks,  he  is  supposed  to  be  the  better 
workman  and  the  more  honest  man,  and  he  gets  the  greater  part  of  the  custom. 
His  shoe  is  sufiered  to  remain  on  during  the  whole  time,  to  the  manifest  injury 
of  the  feet,  and  that  injury  is  materially  increased  by  the  greater  thickness 
and  weight  of  these  shoes,  and  the  tightness  with  which  they  are  fiistened  on, 
the  nails  being  necessarily  placed  nearer  to  the  quarters^  and  possibly  an  addi- 
tional nail  or  two  used  in  the  fastening,  and  these  also  applied  at  the  quarters. 
There  is  no  rule  which  admits  of  so  little  exception,  as  that,  once  in  about  every 
three  weeks,  the  growth  of  horn  which  the  natural  wear  of  the  foot  cannot  get 
rid  of,  should  be  pared  away — ^the  toe  should  be  shortened  in  most  feet— the  solo 
should  be  thinned,  and  the  heels  lowered.  Every  one  who  has  carefully  ob- 
served the  shape  of  the  horse's  foot,  must  have  seen  that  in  proportion  to  its 
height  or  neglected  growth,  it  contracts  and  closes  round  the  coronet.  A 
low-heeled  horse  might  have  other  serious  defects,  of  which  it  will  be  our  duty 
to  speak,  but  he  has  seldom  a  contracted  foot. 

Another  source  of  contraction  is  the  want  of  natural  moisture.    The  unshod 
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colt  bna  fieldom  oontracied  foet,  nor  does  the  horse  at  gxaas  aoquhe  them, 
becanae  the  hoof  is  kept  cool  and  damp  by  occaaional  zain,  and  bj  the  legalu 
dew.  It  is  thusrendexed  sapple»  and  its  eksticity  is  preserYed,  and  the  expaiH 
sive  power  of  the  foot  is  uninjured.  The  hoof  of  the  stabled  horse  sometimes 
has  not  one  drop  of  moisture  on  it  for  sereral  days.  The  efiect  of  this»  in  the 
contraction  of  the  horn,  is  sufficiently  evident.  Hence  the  propriety  of  stopping 
the  feet  where  there  is  the  least  tendency  to  contraction.  The  intelligent 
and  careful  groom  will  not  omit  it  a  single  night.  Cow-dung,  with  a  small 
portion  of  clay  to  give  it  consistence,  is  a  conmum  and  Tory  good  stopping. 
A  better  one  is  a  piece  of  thick  felt  cut  to  the  shape  of  the  sole  and  sosked 
in  water.  The  common  stopping  of  tar  and  grease  Is  peculiarly  objection- 
able, for  it  doses  the  pores  of  the  feet,  and  ultimately  increases  the  diynea 
and  brltUeness  which  it  was  designed  to  remedy. 

The  usual  management  of  the  &rmer'8  horse  that  is  often  turned  out  after 
his  daily  taak  IS  exacted,  or  whose  work  is  generally  performed  where  the  feet 
are  exposed  to  moisture,  is  an  exceUent  preventive  against  contraction. 

Some  persons  have  complained  much  of  the  influence  of  litter.  If  the  horse 
stands  many  houzs  in  the  day  with  his  teet  imbedded  in  straw,  it  is  supposed 
that  the  hoof  must  be  unnatnrally  heated;  and  it  is  said  that  the  horn  will  con- 
tract under  the  inflaence  of  heat  It  is  seldom,  however,  that  the  foot  ib  so 
surrounded  by  the  litter  that  its  heat  will  be  sufficiently  increased  to  prodnoo 
this  effect.  It  will  be  difficult  to  produce  the  case  in  which  contrsction,  or 
thrush,  or  tenderness,  have  been  produced  by  the  horse  standing  on  dry  litter. 
There  are  thousands  of  horses  that  stand  upon  straw  twenty  hours  out  of  the 
twenty-four,  without  receiving  the  slightest  injury  from  it.  The  author  of 
this  work  is  not  one  of  those  who  would,  during  the  day,  remove  all  litter 
from  under  the  hoxse.  It  gives  a  naked  and  uncomfortable  appearance  to  the 
stable.  There  is  a  considerable  difference  in  our  own  feelings  whether  we  stand 
for  an  hour  or  two  on  the  hard  stones,  or  a  soft  carpet,  and  especially  whether 
we  beat  our  feet  upon  the  one  or  the  other.  Humanity  and  a  proper  care  of 
the  foot  of  the  horse  should  induce  the  owner  to  keep  some  litter  under  the 
animal  during  the  day ;  but  his  feet  need  not  sink  so  deeply  in  it  that  their 
temperature  becomes  much  affected.  If  the  straw  is  suffered  to  remain  until 
it  is  wet,  hot,  and  rotten,  the  effluvia  proceeding  feom  it  may  produce  cough,  or 
inflammation  of  the  eyes,  or  thrushes  in  the  feet ;  but  alight  bod  of  straw,  with 
tolerable  attention  to  cleanliness,  can  never  do  harm.  ^'  There  are  horses, 
says  ProfSossor  Stewart,  ^*  that,  in  the  habit  of  pawing  and  stamping  slip  about 
and  sometimes  lame  themselves  on  the  bare  stones ;  many  disposed  to  lie  down 
during  the  day,  will  not,  or  ought  not,  to  do  it,  with  a  slight  portion  of  litter 
under  them.  It  is  a  frequent  observation  with  regard  to  road  horses,  and  many 
others,  that  the  more  a  horse  lies  the  better  he  works.  Lame  or  tender-footed 
horses  cannot  lie  too  much,  and  a  great  deal  of  standing  ruins  the  best  legs  and 
feet.  Some  horses,  indeed,  do  not  need  this  day-bedding%  hut  many  are  the 
better  for  it,  and  none  are  the  worse."* 

^  Thrushes  are  much  oftener  the  consequence  than  the  cause  of  contraction. 
The  homy  .frog,  yielding  to  the  pressure  of  the  contracted  quarters,  is  diminished 
in  size,  and  the  lower  portion  of  the  fleshy  frog  becomes  imprisoned,  irritated, 
and  inflamed^  and  pus  or  matter  is  discharged  at  the  cleft ;  yet  there  are  many 
heels  in  the  last  stage  of  contraction  that  are  not  thrushy.  On  the  other 
^d,  thrush  never  long  existed,  accompanied  by  much  discharge,  without  pro- 
ducing  a  disposition  to  contraction ;  therefore,  thrash  may  be  considered  as  hotb 
the  cause  and  consequence  of  contraction. 

The  removal  of  the  bars  takes  away  a  main  impediment  to  contracUon. 

•  Stewart's  Stable  Economy,  p.  139. 
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Xheir  use  in  assistiDg  tlio  expansion  of  the  foot  lias  been  already  etated,  and 
should  a  dispofiition  to  contiaction  be  produced  by  any  other  cause,  the  cutting 
away  of  the  ban  would  hasten  and  aggravate  the  evil ;  but  the  loas  of  the  bar 
would  not  of  itself  produce  contraetion. 

The  contraction,  however,  that  is  connected  with  permanent  lameness, 
although  increased  by  the  cireumstanees  which  we  have  mentioned,  usually 
derives  its  origin  from  a  difierent  source,  and  from  one  that  acts  violently  and 
suddenly.  Inflammation  of  the  little  plates  covering  the  coffin-bone  is  the  most 
usual  cause ;  and  a  degree  of  inflammation  not  sufficiently  intense  to  be  charac- 
terised as  acute  founder,  but  quickly  leading  to  sad  results,  may  and  does  spring 
irom  causes  almost  unsuspected.  There  jb  one  &ct  to  which  we  have  alluded, 
and  that  cannot  be  doubted,  that  contraction  is  exceedingly  rare  in  the  agricul- 
tural horse,  but  frequently  occurs  in  the  stable  of  the  gentleman  and  the  coach- 
proprietor.  It  is  rai'e  where  the  horse  is  seemingly  neglected  and  badly  shod; 
and  frequent  where  evety  care  is  taken  of  the  animal,  and  the  shoes  are  unex- 
ceptionable and  skilfully  applied.  Something  may  depend  upon  the  breed. 
Blood  horses  are  particularly  liable  to  oontiaction.  Not  only  is  the  foot  naturally 
small,  but  it  is  disposed  to  become  narrower  at  the  heels.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  broad,  flat  foot  of  the  cart-horse  is  subject  to  diseases  enough,  but  contrae- 
tion  is  seldom  one  of  the  number*.  In  horses  of  equal  blood  not  a  litdo  seems  to 
depend  upon  the  colour,  and  the  dark  chesnut  is  proverbially  prone  to  am- 
traction. 

'Whatever  is  the  cause  of  that  rapid  contraction  or  narrowing  of  the  heels 
which  is  accompanied  by  severe  lameness,  the  symptoms  may  be  easily  distin- 
guished. While  standing  in  the  stable  the  horse  will  point  with,  or  place  for«- 
ward,  the  contracted  foot,  or,  if  both  feet  are  affected,  he  will  alternately  place 
one  before  the  other.  When  he  is  taken  out  of  the  stable,  he  will  not,  i)erhap8^ 
exhibit  the  decided  lameness  which  characterises  sprain  of  the  flexor  tendon,  or 
some  diseases  of  the  foot :  but  his  step  will  be  peculiarly  short  and  quick,  and 
the  feet  will  be  placed  gently  and  tenderly  on  the  ground,  or  scarcely  lifted 
from  it  in  the  walk  or  the  trot.  It  would  seem  as  if  the  slightest  irregularity 
of  sur&ce  would  throw  the  animal  down,  and  so  it  threatens  to  do,  for  he  is 
constantly  tripping  and  stumbling.  If  the  fore-feet  are  carefully  observed,  ono 
or  both  of  them  will  be  narrowed  across  the  quarten  and  towards  the  heels.  In 
a  few  cases  the  whole  of  the  foot  appears  to  be  contracted  and  shrunk ;  but  in 
the  majority  of  instances,  while  the  heels  are  narvower,  the  foot  is  l<mger. 
The  contraction  appears  sometimes  in  both  heels :  at  other  tunes  in  the  inner 
heel  only ;  or,  if  both  are  afiected,  the  inner  one  is  wired  in  the  most,  either 
from  the  coronet  to  the  base  of  the  foot,  or  only  or  principally  at  the  coronet — 
oftener  near  the  base  of  the  foot — but  in  most  cases  the  hollow  being  greatest 
about  mid- way  between  the  coronet  and  the  bottom  of  the  foot.  This  irregu- 
larity of  contraction,  and  imcertainty  as  to  the  place  of  it,  prove  that  it  is  some 
internal  disorganization,  the  seat  of  which  varies  with  the  portion  of  the  attach- 
ment between  the  hoof  and  the  foot  that  was  principally  strained  or  injured. 

*  A  valued  corieBpondent  laggettiy  that  severe,  and  the  frog  and  the  shorter  lamina 

the  differeDce    between    these    two    kinds  towards  the  heel  are  the  first  to  suffer,  and 

of  horses  may  perhaps  throw  some  light  on  contraction   ensues.     We  do  not  find  con- 

the  subject.     The  long  continued  and  heavy  tfsction  in    the  hind  feet,   where   there  is 

preMure  on  the  frog  in  the  csrt-horse  pro-  little  contnetioD^  nor  ossification,  because  the 

duces  ossification  of  the  cartilages  from  which  piessurs  is  chiefly  on  the  toe.    Quick  draught 

the  blood-horse  is  free.     In  the  quickness  of  horses  have  it  both  ways,  but  chiefiy  in  con- 

the  action  of  the  blood-horse,  the  expansion  traction. 

of  the  frog  is  not  sufficiently  continued  to        The  reader  will  fbrm  his  own  opinion  oa 

produce  this  cfFcrt ;   but  the  concussion  is  tUs  subject. 
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In  every  recent  case  the  contracted  part  irill  be  hotter  than  tho  rest  of  the  foot, 
and  the  sole  will,  in  the  majority  of  cases,  bo  unnaturally  concave. 

Of  the  treatment  of  contraction  attended  with  lameness  Uttlc  can  be  said  thai 
will  be  satisfactory.  Numberless  have  been  the  mechanical  contrivances  to 
oppose  the  progress  of  contraction,  or  to  force  back  tho  foot  to  its  original  sh^^x*, 
and  many  of  them  have  enjoyed  considerable  but  short-lived  reputation.  A  dip 
was  placed  at  the  inside  of  each  heel,  which,  resting  on  tho  bars,  was  intended 
to  afford  an  insurmountable  obstacle  to  the  &rther  wiring  in  of  the  foot,  while 
the  heels  of  the  shoe  were  bevelled  outward  in  order  to  give  the  foot  a  tendcni^ 
to  expand.  Tho  foot,  however,  continued  to  contract,  until  tho  dip  was 
imbedded  in  the  horn,  and  worse  lameness  was  produced. 

A  shoe  jointed  at  the  toe,  and  with  a  screw  adapted  to  tho  heels,  was  con- 
trived, by  which,  when  softened  by  poulticing,  or  immeraion  in  warm  water, 
the  quarters  were  to  be  irresistibly  widened.  They  were  widened  by  the  daily 
and  cautious  use  of  tho  screw  until  the  foot  seemed  to  assume  its  natural  form, 
and  the  inventor  began  to  exult  in  having  discovered  a  cure  for  contraction: 
but,  no  sooner  was  the  common  shoe  again  applied,  and  the  horse  had  returned 
to  his  work,  than  the  heels  began  to  narrow,  and  the  foot  became  as  con- 
tracted as  ever.  Common  sense  would  have  foretold  that  such  must  have 
been  the  result  of  this  expansive  process ;  for  the  hods  could  have  been  only 
thus  forced  asunder  at  the  expense  of  partial  or  totd  separation  from  the 
interior  portions  of  the  foot  with  which  they  were  in  contact. 

The  contracted  heel  can  rarely  or  never  permanently  expand,  for  this  plidn 
reason,  that  although  we  may  have  power  over  the  crust,  we  cannot  renew  the 
lamina,  or  restore  the  portion  of  the  frog  that  has  been  absorbed. 

If  the  action  of  the  horse  is  not  materially  impaired,  it  is  better  to  let  the 
contraction  alone,  be  it  as  great  as  it  will.  If  the  contraction  has  evidently 
produced  considerable  lameness,  the  owner  of  the  horse  will  have  to  calcu- 
late between  his  vdue  if  cured,  the  expense  of  the  cure,  and  the  probability  of 
failure. 

The  medical  treatment  should  alone  be  undertaken  by  a  skilfid  veterinary 
surgeon,  and  it  will  prindpally  consist  in  abating  any  inflammation  that  may 
exist,  by  local  bleeding  and  physic,  paring  the  sole  to  the  utmost  extent  that  it 
will  bear ;  rasping  the  quarters  as  deeply  as  can  be,  without  their  being  too 
much  weakened,  or  the  coronary  ring  (see  &,  p.  d4G)  injured ;  ra^iug  deeply 
likewise  at  the  toe,  and  perhaps  scoring  at  the  too.  The  horse  is  afterwards 
made  to  stand  during  the  day  in  wet  clay,  placed  in  one  of  the  stalls.  He  is 
at  night  moved  into  another  stall,  and  his  feet  bound  up  thickly  in  wet  doths ; 
or  he  is  turned  out  into  wet  pasturage,  with  tips,  or,  if  possible,  without  them, 
and  liis  feet  are  frequently  pared  out,  and  the  quarters  lightly  rasped.  In  five 
or  six  months  tho  horn  wil^  generally  have  grown  down,  when  he  may  be  taken 
up,  and  shod  with  shoes  unattached  by  nails  on  the  inner  side  of  the  foot,  and 
put  to  gentle  work.  The  foot  will  be  found  very  considerably  enlarged,  and 
the  owner  will,  perhaps,  think  that  the  cure  is  accomplished.  The  horse 
may,  possibly,  for  a  time  stand  very  gentlo  work,  and  the  inner  side  of  the  foot 
being  left  at  liberty,  its  natural  expansive  process  may  be  resumed  :  the  inter- 
nal part  of  the  foot,  however,  has  not  been  healthily  filled  up  with  the  expansion 
of  the  crust.  If  that  expansion  has  been  eflfected  forward  on  the  quarters,  the 
crust  will  no  longer  be  in  contact  with  the  lengthened  and  narrowed  heeb  of 
tho  coffin-bone.  There  will  not  be  the  natural  adhesion  and  strength,  and  a  very 
slight  cause,  or  even  the  vexy  habit  of  contraction,  wiU,  in  spite  of  all  care  and 
the  freedom  of  the  inner  quarter,  in  very  many  instances,  cause  the  foot  to  wire 
in  again  as  badly  as  before. 
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THE  NAVICULAR-JOINT  DISEASE. 

Many  horses  wich  well-formed  and  open  feet  become  sadly  and  permanently 
lame,  and  veterinary  gargeons  have  been  puzzled  to  discoYor  the  cause.  The 
farrier  has  had  his  convenient  explanation  ''  the  shoulder ;"  but  the  scientific 
practitioner  may  not  have  been  able  to  discover  an  ostensible  cause  of  lameness 
in  the  whole  limb.  There  is  no  one  accustomed  to  horses  who  does  not  recollect 
an  instance  of  this. 

By  reference  to  the  cut,  e,  page  845,  it  will  be  seen  that,  behind  and  beneath 
the  lower  pastern-bone,  and  behind  and  above  the  heel  of  the  coffin-bone,  is  a 
small  bone  called  the  navicular  or  shuttle  bone.  It  is  so  placed  as  to  streng- 
then the  union  between  the  lower  pastern  and  the  coffin-bone,  and  to  enable 
the  flexor  tendon,  which  passes  over  it  in  order  to  be  inserted  into  the  bottom 
of  the  coffin-bone,  to  act  with  more  advantage.  It  forms  a  kind  of  joint  with 
that  tendon.  There  is  a  great  deal  of  weight  thrown  on  the  navicular-bone, 
and  from  the  navicular-bone  on  the  tendon;  and  there  is  a  great  deal  of  motion 
or  play  between  them  in  the  bending  and  extension  of  the  pasterns.  It  is 
very  easy  to  conceive  that,  from  sudden  (^ncussion,  or  from  rapid  and  over- 
strained motion,  and  that,  perhaps,  after  the  animal  has  been  sometime  at 
rest,  and  the  parts  have  not  adapted  themselves  for  motion,  there  may  bo 
too  much  play  between  the  bone  and  the  tendon — ^the  delicate  membrane 
which  covers  the  bone,  or  the  cartilage  of  the  bone,  may  bo  bruised,  and  in- 
flamed, and  destroyed ;  that  all  the  painful  effects  of  an  inflamed  and  opened 
joint  may  ensue,  and  the  horse  be  irrecoverably  lame.  Numerous  dissec- 
tions have  shown  that  this  joint,  formed  by  the  tendon  and  the  bone,  has  been 
the  frequent,  and  the  almost  invariable,  seat  of  these  obscure  lamenesses.  The 
membrane  covering  the  cartilage  of  the  bone  has  been  found  in  an  ulcerated 
state ;  the  cartilage  itself  has  been  ulcerated  and  eaten  away ;  the  bone  has 
become  carious  or  decayed,  and  bony  adhesions  have  taken  place  between 
the  navicular  and  the  pastern  and  the  coffin -bones,  and  this  part  of  the  foot  has 
often  become  completely  disorganised  and  useless.  This  joint  is  probably  the 
seat  of  lameness,  not  only  in  well-formed  and  perfect  feet,  but  in  those  which 
become  lame  after  contraction ;  for  in  proportion  as  the  inner  frog  is  compressed 
by  the  contraction  of  the  heels,  and  is  absorbed  by  that  pressure,  and  the  sole  it 
become  concave,  and  the  homy  frog,  and  the  coffin-bone  too,  thereby  elevated, 
there  will  be  less  room  for  the  action  of  this  joint,  and  more  danger  of  the 
tendon  and  the  delicate  membrane  of  the  navicular-bone  being  crushed  between 
that  bone  and  the  homy  frog. 

Stable  management  has  little  to  do  with  the  production  of  this  disease,  any 
&rther  than  if  a  horse  stands  idle  in  the  stable  several  days,  and  the  stmcture 
of  the  foot,  and  all  the  apparatus  connected  with  motion,  become  unused  to 
exertion,  and  indisposed  for  it,  and  he  is  then  suddenly  and  violently  exercised, 
this  membrane  is  very  liable  to  be  bruised  and  injured.  This,  amongst  other 
evils,  will  be  lessened  by  a  loose  box,  in  which  a  horse  will  always  take  some 
exerdse  *. 

•  To  Mr.  James  Turner  the  vetcrinarj  pro-  unfrequently  before  thej  are  five  years  old. 

feesion  is  indebted  for  a  knowledge  of  the  seat  This  contraction  is  not,  howeyer,  necessarilj 

and  cause  of  this  lameness.    In  the  year  1816  connected  with  lameness — a  laii^e  proportion 

he  first  alluded  to  it,  and  the  truth  and  im-  of  horses  in  the  very  midst  of  labour  are  per^ 

portance  of  his  discovery  is  now  uniTersally  fectly  free  from  lameness, 

allovred.  The  next  deviation  from  nature  is  the  pai- 

Aooording  to  Mr.  Turner,  contraction  of  the  sive  state  to  -which  tho  foot  is  submitted  at 

hoof  is  more  or  less  apparent  in  the  majority  least  twenty-two  or  twenty.three  hours  out  of 

of  horses  that  have  been  accustomed  to  bo  the  twenty-four,  and   sometimes  for  several 

shod.     This  is  often  long  before  they  havo  consecutive  days.     Let  this  be  compared  with 

attained  the  highest  value  for  work,  and  not  the  few  hours  during  which  the  feet  of  a  horso 
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The  cure  of  navicular  disease  is  difficult  and  uncertain.  The  first  and  all 
important  point  is  the  removal  of  the  inflammation  in  this  very  susceptible 
membrane.  Local  bleeding,  poulticing,  and  physic  will  be  our  principal  re- 
sources. If  there  is  contraction,  this  must,  if  possible,  be  removed  by  the 
means  already  pointed  out.  If  there  is  no  contraction,  it  will  nevertheleas  be 
prudent  to  get  rid  of  all  surrounding  pressure,  and  to  unfetter,  as  much  as  po6> 
sible,  the  inside  heel  of  the  coffin-bone,  by  paring  the  sole  and  rasping  the 
quarters,  and  using  the  shoe  without  nails  on  the  inner  quarter,  and  applying 
cold  poultices  to  the  coronet  and  the  whole  of  the  foot.  This  is  a  case,  however, 
which  must  be  turned  over  to  the  veterinary  surgeon,  for  he  alone,  from  his 
knowledge  of  the  anatomy  of  the  foot,  and  the  precise  seat  of  the  disease,  is 
competent  to  treat  it.  If  attacked  on  its  earliest  appearance,  and  before  nlee- 
ration  of  the  membrane  of  the  joint  has  taken  place,  it  may  be  radically  cured : 
but  ulceration  of  the  membrane  will  be  with  difficulty  healed,  and  caries  of  the 
bone  will  for  ever  remain. 

Blistering  the  coronet  will  often  assist  in  promoting  a  cure  by  diverting  the 
inflammation  to  another  part,  and  it  will  materially  quicken  the  growth  of  the 
horn.  A  seton  passed  through  the  frog  by  a  skilful  operator,  and  approach- 
ing as  nearly  as  possible  to  the  seat  of  disease,  has  been  serviceable. 

In  cases  of  old  contraction,  attended  by  a  short  and  feeling  step,  neurotomy^ 
or  the  excision  of  a  portion  of  the  nerve  (for  an  explanation  of  the  nature  and 
eflects  of  which  see  page  168),  may  be  resorted  to  with  decided  advantage. 
Not  only  will  the  lameness  be  removed,  but,  by  the  foot  being  again  brought 
fully  and  firmly  upon  the  gi'ound,  the  inner  side  of  the  shoe  being  unfettered  by 
nails,  a  portion  of  the  contraction  may  be  removed  by  the  sole  being  allowed  to 
descend  and  the  foot  to  expand  at  each  contact  with  the  ground. 

Even  when  the  navicular-joint  is  particularly  suspected,  if  there  is  no  appa- 
rent inflammation  (and  that  would  be  readily  detected  by  the  heat  of  the  foot), 
neurotomy  may  be  practised  with  the  hope  of  alleviating  the  sufferings  of  the 
animal,  and  thus  removing  a  portion  of  the  lameness ;  but  if  the  lameness  is 
extreme,  either  with  or  without  contraction,  and  especially  if  there  is  heat 
about  the  foot,  tlie  operation  is  dangerous.  There  is,  probably,  ulceration  of 
the  membrane — ^possibly,  decay  of  the  bone ;  and  the  additional  friction  to 
which  the  parts  would  be  subjected,  by  the  freer  action  of  the  horse,  the  sense 
of  pain  being  removed,  would  cause  that  ulceration  or  decay  to  proceed  more 
rapidly  until  the  foot  would  be  completely  disorganised,  or  the  tendon  would 
be  gradually  worn  through  by  rubbing  agamst  the  roughened  surface  of  the 
bone. 

SAND-CRACK. 

This,  as  its  name  imports,  is  a  crack  or  division  of  the  hoof  from  above  down- 
ward, and  into  which  sand  and  dirt  are. too  apt  to  insinuate  themselves.  It  is 
80  called,  because  it  most  frequently  occurs  in  sandy  districts,  the  heat  of  the 
sand  applied  to  the  feet  giving  them  a  disposition  to  crack.    It  occurs  both  in 

at  pasture  are  in  a  quieBcent  itote,  and  there  membrane  lining  the  joint  is  the  veritable 
\nli  be  no  cause  of  surprise  in  the  change  of  source  of  this  complaint,  the  actual  cause  of  the 
form  and  position,  and  character,  and  the  sUto  Tvhole  not  consisting  in  tbe  wear  and  tear  of  the 
of  contraction — ^wbich  takes  place  in  the  foot  part,  but  having  its  origin  in  rest.  It  'u  en- 
deprived  of  its  natural  pressure  and  motion.  gendered  in  the  sUblo,  but  it  becomes  perma- 
The  first  consequence  of  contraction  is  the  nentlj  established  by  sudden  riolenee  out  of 
gradual  displacement  of  the  navicular  and  it.  General  eontmctioa  of  the  foot  of  the 
coffin  bones.  They  ascend  within  the  hoof,  bone  may  Uke  place  to  a  great  extent  whh 
An  unnatural  arch  is  formed  by  the  ascent  of  comparative  impunity,  but  it  is  a  partial  eon- 
the  frog,  and  the  delicate  synovial  membrane  traction  or  pressure  which  is  the  root  of  the 
lining  the  joint  is  crushed  and  bruised  by  evil. — Turner  an  the  Havieulmr  ZHse<U€f 
the  very  material  which  nature  has  bestowed  Veierinariany  vol.  ii.  p.  53. 
as  a  defence.     This  bruise  of  the  synovial 
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the  fore  and  the  hmd  feet.  In  the  fore  feet  it  is  nsaallj  found  in  the  Inner 
quarter  (see  g.  page  852),  but  occasionally  in  the  outer  quarter,  because  there 
is  the  principal  stress  or  effort  towards  expansion  in  the  foot,  and  the  inner 
quarter  is  weaker  than  the  outer.  In  the  hind  feet  the  crack  is  almost  invaria- 
blj  found  in  the  front,  because  in  the  digging  of  the  toe  into  the  ground  in  the 
act  of  drawing,  the  principal  stress  is  in  firont. 

This  is  a  most  serious  defect.  It  indicates  a  hrittleness  of  the  crust,  some- 
times natural,  but  oftener  the  consequence  of  mismanagement  or  disease,  which, 
in  spite  of  eyeiy  means  adopted,  will  probably  be  the  source  of  future  annoy- 
ance. On  a  hoof  that  has  once  been  thus  divided  no  dependence  can  be  placed, 
unless,  by  great  care,  the  natural  suppleness  of  the  horn  has  been  restored  and 
is  retained. 

Sand-crack  may  happen  in  an  instant  from  a  false  step  or  over-exertion,  and 
therefore  a  horse,  although  he  may  spring  a  sand-crack  within  an  hour  after 
the  purchase,  cannot  be  returned  on  that  account. 

It  is  always  necessary  to  examine  the  inner  quarter  of  the  foot  at  the  time  of 
purchase,  for  it  has  more  than  once  occurred  that,  by  low  dealers,  and  particu- 
larly at  fairs,  a  sand-crack  has  been  neatly  covered  with  pitch,  and  then,  the 
whole  of  the  hoof  having  been  oiled,  the  injury  was  so  adroitly  concealed  that 
an  incautious  person  might  be  easily  deceived. 

The  crack  sometimes  does  not  penetrate  through  the  horn.  It  then  causes 
no  lameness  ;  nevertheless,  it  must  not  be  neglected.  It  shows  that  there  is 
hrittleness,  which  should  induce  the  purchaser  to  pause  ;  and,  if  proper  means 
are  not  taken,  it  will  generally  soon  penetrate  to  the  quick.  It  should  be  pared 
or  rasped  fairly  out ;  and  if  the  paring  or  rasping  has  been  deep,  the  foot 
should  be  strengthened  by  a  coating  of  pitch,  with  coarse  tape  bound  over  it, 
and  a  second  coating  of  pitch  eovering  this.  Every  crack  should  be  pared  or 
rasped  to  ascertain  its  depth.  If  it  penetrates  through  the  crust,  even  although 
no  lameness  exists,  a  firing  iron,  red-hot,  should  be  passed  somewhat  deeply 
above  and  below  it,  in  order  to  prevent  its  lengthening — the  edges  should  bo 
thinned  to  remove  any  painful  or  injurious  pressure,  and  the  foot  should  be 
bound  up  in  the  manner  directed,  care  being  taken  that  the  shoe  does  not  press 
upon  the  crust  immediately  under  the  sand-crack. 

If  the  crack  has  penetrated  through  the  crust,  and  lameness  has  ensued,  the 
case  is  more  serious.  It  must  be  carefully  examined,  in  order  to  ascertain  that 
no  dirt  or  sand  has  got  into  it ;  the  edges  must  be  more  considerably  thinned, 
and  if  any  fungus  is  beginning  to  protrude  through  the  cracky  and  is  imprisoned 
there,  it  must  be  destroyed  by  the  application  of  the  butyr  (chloride)  of  anti- 
mony. This  is  preferable  to  the  cautery,  because  the  ^ges  of  the  horn  will 
not  be  thickened  or  roughened,  and  thus  become  a  source  of  after-irritation. 
The  iron  must  then  be  run  deeply  across,  above,  and  below  the  crack,  as  in 
the  other  case ;  a  pledget  of  dry  tow  being  placed  in  the  crack,  in  and  over  it, 
and  the  whole  bound  down  as  tightly  as  possible.  On  the  third  day  the  part 
should  be  examined,  and  the  caustic  again  applied  if  necessary :  but  if  the 
crack  is  dry,  and  defended  by  a  hard  homy  crust,  the  sooner  the  pitch  plaster 
if  put  on  the  better. 

The  most  serious  case  is,  when,  from  tread  or  n^lect,  the  coronet  is  divided. 
The  growth  of  horn  proceeds  from  the  coronary  ligament,  and  unless  this  liga« 
ment  is  sound  the  horn  will  grow  down  disunited.  The  method  to  be  here 
adopted  is  to  run  the  back  of  the  firing-iron  over  the  coronet  where  it  is 
divided.  Some  inflammation  will  ensue ;  and  when  the  scab  produced  by  the 
cautery  peels  off,  as  it  will  in  a  few  days,  the  division  will  be  obliterated,  and 
Bound  and  united  horn  will  grow  down.  When  there  is  sufficient  horn  above 
the  crack)  a  horizontal  line  should  be  drawn  with  a  firing-iron  between  tho 
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sound  horn  and  the  ctack.  The  connexion  between  the  sound  part  and  the 
crack  will  thus  be  preTcnted^  and  the  new  horn  will  gradually  and  mMy 
descend,  but  the  horse  should  not  be  used  until  sufficient  horn  has  grown  down 
fairly  to  isolate  the  crack.  In  this  case,  as  in  almost  every  one  of  sand-crack, 
the  horse  should  be  kept  as  quiet  as  possible.  It  is  not  in  the  power  of  the 
surgeon  to  effect  a  perfect  cure,  if  the  owner  will  continue  to  use  the  Anim^^ 
When  the  horn  is  divided  at  the  coronet,  it  will  be  five  or  six  months  before  it 
will  grow  &irly  down,  and  not  before  that,  should  the  animal  be  used  even  for 
ordinaiy  work.  "When,  however,  the  horn  is  grown  an  inch  from  the  coronety 
the  horse  may  be  turned  out— the  foot  being  well  defended  by  the  pitch  plaster, 
and  that  renewed  as  often  as  it  becomes  loose — a  bar-shoe  being  worn,  chambered 
so  as  not  to  press  upon  the  hoof  immediately  under  the  crack,  and  that  shoe 
being  taken  off,  the  sole  pared  out,  and  any  bulbous  projection  of  new  hora 
being  removed  once  in  every  three  weeks. 

To  remedy  the  undue  brittleness  of  the  hoo^  there  is  no  better  application 
than  that  recommended  in  page  182,  the  sole  being  covered  at  the  same  time 
with  the  common  cow-dung  or  felt  stopping. 

TREAD  AND  OVER-REACH. 

Under  these  terms  are  comprised  bruises  and  wound  of  the  coronet,  inflicted 
by  the  other  feet. 

A  TREAD  is  said  to  have  taken  place  when  the  Inside  of  the  coronet  of  one 
hind  foot  is  struck  by  the  calkin  of  the  shoe  of  the  other,  and  a  bruised  or 
contused  wound  is  inflicted.  The  coronary  ring  is  highly  vascular  externally, 
and  within  it  is  cartilaginous ;  the  blow,  therefore,  often  produces  much  pain 
and  hemorrhage,  and  contusion  and  destruction  of  the  parts.  The  wound  may 
appear  to  be  simple,  but  it  is  often  of  a  sadly  complicated  nature,  and  much 
time  and  care  will  need  to  be  expended  in  repairing  the  mischief.  Mr.  Perci- 
vail  very  accurately  states  that  ^^  the  wound  has,  in  the  first  place,  to  cast  off  a 
slough,  consbting  of  the  bruiised,  separated,  and  deadened  parts;  then  the  chasm 
thereby  exposed  has  to  granulate ;  and  finally,  the  sore  has  to  cicatrize  and  form 
new  horn  *.** 

A  tread,  or  wound  of  the  coronet,  must  never  be  neglected,  lest  gravel 
should  insinuate  itself  into  the  wound,  and  form  deep  ulcerations,  called  tinute* 
or  pipeSy  and  which  constitute  quittor.  Although  some  mildly  stimulating  escha- 
rotic  may  be  occasionally  requu*ed,  the  caustic,  too  frequently  used  by  fiirrlere, 
should  be  carefully  avoided,  not  only  lest  quitter  should  be  formed,  but  lest  the 
coronary  ligament  should  be  so  injured  as  to  be  afterwards  incapable  of  secret- 
ing perfect  horn.  When  properly  treated,  a  tread  is  seldom  productive  of 
much  injury.  If  the  dirt  is  well  washed  out  of  it,  and  a  pledget  of  tow,  dipped 
in  Friar*s  balsam,  bound  over  the  wound,  it  will,  in  the  majority  of  cases, 
speedily  heal.  Should  the  bruise  be  extensive  or  the  wound  deep,  a  poultice 
may  be  applied  for  one  or  two  days,  and  then  the  Friar*s  balsam,  or  digestive 
ointment.  Sometimes  a  soft  tumour  wiU  form  on  the  part,  which  will  be 
quickly  brought  to  suppuration  by  a  poultice;  and  when  the  matter  has  run 
out,  the  ulcer  will  heal  by  the  application  of  the  Friar's  balsam,  or  a  weak 
solution  of  blue  vitriol. 

An  ovEB-REACH  is  a  tread  upon  the  heel  of  the  coronet  of  the  fore  foot  by 
the  shoe  of  the  corresponding  hind  foot,  and  either  inflicted  by  the  toe  or  by  tho 
inner  edge  of  the  inside  of  the  shoe.  The  preventive  treatment  is  the  bevel- 
ling, or  rounding  off,  of  the  inside  edge  or  rim  of  the  hind  shoes.  The  cure  is, 
the  cutting  away  of  the  loose  parts,  the  application  of  Friar's  Balaam,  and  pro- 

tection  from  the  dirt. 

*  Pcrcivairs  Hippopathology,  vol,  i.  p.  243. 
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There  is  a  singular  species  of  over-reaching,  termed  foroino  or  oliokino. 
The  horse,  in  the  act  of  trotting,  strikes  the  toes  of  the  hind  shoes  against  the 
fore  ones.  The  noise  of  the  clicking  is  unpleasant,  and  the  trick  or  habit 
is  not  altogether  free  from  danger.  It  is  most  frequent  in  yonng  horses,  and  is 
attributable  to  too  great  actiyity  or  length  of  stride  in  the  hind  legs.  The  rider 
may  do  something  by  keeping  the  head  of  the  horse  well  up  ;  but  the  smith 
can  effect  more  by  making  the  hind  shoes  of  clicking  horses  short  in  the  toe, 
and  having  the  web  broad.  When  they  are  too  long,  they  are  apt  to  be  torn  off 
-^when  too  narrow,  the  hind  foot  may  bruise  the  sole  of  ihe  fore  one,  or  may  be 
locked  fast  between  the  branches  of  the  fore  shoe  *. 

FALSE  QUARTER. 

If  the  coronary  ligament,  by  which  the  horn  of  the  crust  is  secreted,  is  divided 
bj  some  cut  or  bruise,  or  eaten  through  by  any  caustic,  there  will  occasionally 
be  a  division  in  the  horn  as  it  grows  down,  either  in  the  form  of  a  permanent 
sand-crack,  or  one  portion  of  the  horn  overlapping  the  other.  It  occasionally 
follows  neglected  sand-crack,  or  it  may  be  the  consequence  of  quitter.  This  is 
exteriorly  an  evident  fissure  in  the  horn,  and  extendmg  from  the  coronet  to 
the  sole,  but  not  always  penetrating  to  the  laminss.  It  is  a  very  serious 
defect,  and  exceedingly  difficult  to  remedy ;  for  occasionally,  if  the  horse  is 
oyer- weighted  or  hurried  on  his  journey,  the  fissure  wiU  open  and  bleed,  and 
very  serious  inconyenience  and  lameness  may  ensue.  Grit  and  dirt  may  insinu- 
ate itself  into  the  aperture,  and  penetrate  to  the  sensible  lamines.  Inflamma- 
tion  will  almost  of  necessity  be  produced ;  and  much  mischief  will  be  effected. 
While  the  energies  of  the  animal  are  not  severely  taxed,  he  may  not  experience 
much  inconvenience  or  pain  ;  but  the  slightest  exertion  will  cause  the  fissure 
to  expand,  and  painful  laiheness  to  follow. 

This  is  not  only  a  very  serious  defect,  but  one  exceedingly  difficult  to  remedy. 
The  coronary  ligament  must  be  restored  to  its  perfect  state,  or  at  least  to  the 
discharge  of  its  peifcct  function.  Much  danger  would  attend  the  application  of 
the  caustic  in  order  to  effect  this.  A  blister  is  rarely  sufficiently  active :  but 
the  application,  not  too  severely,  of  a  heated  flat  or  rounded  iron  to  the  coronet 
at  the  injured  part  affords  the  best  cliance  of  success — the  edges  of  the  horn 
on  either  side  of  the  crack  being  thinned,  the  hoof  supported — and  the  separated 
parts  held  together  by  a  firm  encasement  of  pitch,  as  described  when  speaking 
of  the  treatment  of  sand-crack.  The  coronet  must  be  examined  at  least  once  ui 
eyery  fortnight,  in  order  to  ascertain  whether  the  desired  union  has  taken 
place ;  and,  as  a  palliative  during  the  treatment  of  the  case,  or  if  the  treatment 
should  be  unsuccessful,  a  bar-shoe  may  be  used,  and  care  taken  that  there 
bo  no  bearing  at  or  immediately  under  the  separation  of  the  horn.  This  will  be 
best  effected,  when  the  crust  is  thick  and  the  quarters  strong,  by  pai-ing  off  a  little 
of  the  bottom  of  the  crust  at  the  part,  so  that  it  shall  not  touch  the  shoe  ;  but 
if  the  foot  is  weak,  an  indentation  or  hollow  should  be  made  in  the  shoe.  Strain 
or  concussion  on  the  immediate  part  will  thus  be  avoided,  and,  in  sudden  or 
violent  exertion,  the  crack  will  not  be  so  likely  to  extend  upward  to  the  coronet, 
when  whole  and  sound  horn  has  begun  to  be  formed  there  t. 

In  some  cases  false  quarter  assumes  a  less  serious  character.  The  horn 
grows  down  whole^  but  the  ligament  is  unable  to  secrete  that  which  is  perfectly 

*  Stetrart^s  Stable  Economy,  p.  393.  a  shoe  of  Buch  a  constructiou  as  will  support 

t  James  Clark,  whose  works  have  not  been  the  limb  without  resting  or  pressing  too  much 

valued  as  they  deserve,  expresses  in  few  words  upon  the  weakened  quarter."     A  proper  stop- 

the  real  state  of  the  case,  and  the  course  that  ping    should  nlso    cover  the  sole,  on  which 

should  be  pursued  :—  sonic  coarse  tow  may  be  placed,  and  a  piece  of 

**  We  may  so  far  palliate  the  complaint  as  leather  over  that ;  the  whole  being  confiD^.l 

to  lender  the  horse  something  useful  by  using  by  a  broad  web- shoe. 
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healthy,  and,  therefore,  a  narrow  alip  of  horn  of  a  diiSerent  and  lighter  ooloor  s 
proda^.  TMs  is  sometimes  the  host  resalt  that  can  he  procnied  idien  the 
soTgeon  has  heen  able  to  obliterate  the  absolute  crack  or  separBtion.  It  iii 
however,  to  be  regarded  as  a  defect,  not  saffident  to  condemn  the  horse,  but 
indicating  that  he  has  had  sand-crack,  and  that  a  disposition  to  sand-er^k  inagr 
possibly  remain.  There  will  also,  in  the  generality  of  cases,  be  some  degree'  of 
tenderness  in  that  qnarter,  which  may  prodnoe  slight  lameness  when  nnnsqal 
exertion  is  required  firom  ^e  horse,  or  the  shoe  is  soffered  loi^  to  prea  on  tlM 
part 

QUITTOR. 

This  has  been  described  as  being  the  resalt  of  neglected  or  bad  tread  or  OTor- 
reach ;  bnt  it  may  be  the  conseqnenoe  of  any  wonnd  in  the  foot,  and  in  any 
part  of  the  foot.  In  the  natural  process  of  ulceration,  matter  is  thrown  oot 
from  the  wonnd.  It  precedes  the  actual  healing  of  the  part.  The  matter 
which  is  secreted  in  wounds  of  the  foot  is  usually  pent  up  there,  and,  in- 
creasing in  quantity,  and  urging  its  way  in  every  direction,  it  forces  the 
little  fleshy  plates  of  the  coffin-bone,  from  the  homy  ones  of  the  crust,  or  the 
homy  sole  from  the  fleshy  sole,  or  even  eats  deeply  into  the  internal  parts  of 
the  foot.  These  pipes  or  sinuses  run  in  every  direction,  and  constitute  the 
essence  of  quittor. 

If  it  arises  from  a  wound  at  the  bottom  of  the  foot,  the  purulent  matter  which 
is  rapidly  formed  is  pent  up  there,  and  the  nail  of  the  shoe  or  the  9tub  remains  in 
the  wound,  or  the  small  aperture  which  was  made  is  immediately  dosed  again. 
This  matter,  however,  continues  to  be  secreted,  and  separates  the  homy  sole 
from  the  fl^y  one  to  a  considerable  extent,  and  at  length  forces  its  way 
upwards,  and  appears  at  the  coronet,  and  usually  at  the  quarter,  and  tlicre  slowly 
oozes  out,  while  the  aperture  and  the  quantity  discharged  are  so  small  that  the 
inexperienced  person  would  have  no  suspidon  of  the  extent  of  the  mischief 
within,  and  the  difficulty  of  repairing  it.  The  opening  may  scarcely  admit  a 
probe  into  it,  yet  over  the  greater  part  of  the  quarter  and  the  sole  the  horn 
may  havo  separated  from  the  foot,  and  the  matter  may  have  penetrated  under 
the  cartilages  and  ligaments,  and  into  the  coffin  joint.  Not  only  so,  but  two  mis- 
chievous results  may  have  been  produced, — ^the  pressure  of  the  matter  wherever 
it  has  gone  has  formed  ulcerations  that  are  Indisposed  to  heal,  and  that  require 
tho  application  of  strong  and  paloful  stimulants  to  induce  them  to  heal;  and, 
worse  than  this,  the  horn,  once  separated  from  the  sensible  parts  beneath,  will 
never  agam  unite  with  them.  Quitter  may  occur  in  both  the  fore  and  the  hind 
feet. 

It  will  be  sufficiently  plain  that  the  aid  of  a  skilfdl  practitioner  is  here  reqni- 
site,  and  also  the  full  exercise  of  patience  in  the  proprietor  of  the  horse.  It 
may  be  necessary  to  remove  much  of  the  homy  sole,  which  will  be  speedily 
reproduced  when  the  fleshy  8ur£noe  beneath  can  be  brought  to  a  healthy  con- 
dition ;  but  if  much  of  the  horn  at  the  quarters  must  be  taken  away,  five  or  six 
months  may  probably  elapse  before  it  will  be  snffidently  grown  down  again  to 
render  the  horse  useful. 

Measures  of  considerable  severity  are  indispensable.  The  ^plication  of 
some  caustic  will  alone  produce  a  healthy  action  on  the  ulcerated  surfaces ;  but 
on  the  ground  of  interest  and  of  humanity  we  protest  against  that  brutal  prac- 
tice, or  at  least  the  extent  to  which  it  is  carried,  that  is  pursaed  by  many 
ignorant  smiths,  of  coring  out,  or  deeply  destroying  the  healthy  as  well  as  tho 
diseased  parts — and  parts  which  no  process  will  again  restore.  The  unhealthy 
surface  must  be  removed ;  but  the  cartilages  and  ligaments,  and  even  portions  of 
the  bone,  need  not  to  be  sacrificed. 

The  experienced  veterinary  suigeon  will  alone  be  able  to  counsel  the  proprietor 
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ot  the  hoiw  when,  in  cases  of  ocmfirmed  quittor,  then  is  leasonable  hope  of 
permanent  core.  A  knowledge  of  the  anatomy  of  the  foot  is  neeessaiy  to  enable 
him  to  decide  what  parts,  indispensable  to  the  action  of  the  animal,  may  have 
been  irreparably  injured  or  destroyed,  or  to  save  these  parts  from  the  destmctiye 
effect  of  torturing  caustics.  When  any  portion  of  the  bone  can  be  felt  by  the 
probe  the  chances  of  sncoess  are  dlmhushed,  and  the  owner  and  the  operator 
should  pause.  When  the  joints  are  exposed,  the  case  is  hopeless,  although,  in  a 
great  many  instances,  the  bones  and  the  joints  aie  exposed  by  the  remedy  and 
not  by  the  disease.  One  hint  may  not  be  necessary  to  the  practitioner,  but  it 
may  guide  the  detennination  and  hopes  of  the  owner :  if,  when  a  probe  is  in- 
troduced into  the  fistulous  orifice  on  the  coronet,  the  direction  of  the  sinusei  or 
p^9e9  is  backward,  there  is  much  probability  that  a  perfect  cure  may  be  effected ; 
hut  if  the  direction  of  the  sinuses  is  forward,  the  cure  is  at  best  doubtful.  In 
the  first  instance,  there  is  neither  bone  nor  joint  to  be  injured ;  in  the  other, 
the  more  important  parts  of  the  foot  are  in  danger,  and  the  principal  action  and 
concussion  are  found. 

Neglected  bruises  of  the  sole  sometimes  lay  the  foundation  for  quitter. 
^Vlien  the  foot  is  flat,  it  is  veiy  liable  to  be  bruised  if  the  hone  is  ridden  fast 
over  a  rough  and  stony  road ;  or,  a  small  stone,  insmuating  itself  between 
the  shoe  and  the  sole,  or  confined  by  the  curvature  of  the  shoe,  will 
frequently  lame  the  horse.  The  heat  and  tenderness  of  the  part,  the  occasional 
redness  of  the  horn,  and  the  absence  of  puncture,  will  deaiiy  mark  the  bruise. 
The  sole  must  then  be  thinned,  and  particularly  over  the  bruised  part,  and,  in 
Delected  cases,  it  must  be  pared  even  to  the  quick,  in  order  to  ascertain  whether 
the  inflammation  has  run  on  to  suppuration.  Bleeding  at  the  toe  will  be  clearly 
Indicated ;  and  poultices,  and  such  other  means  as  have  either  been  described  under 
^'  Inflammation  of  the  Feet,"  or  will  be  pointed  out  under  the  next  head.  The 
principal  causes  of  bruises  of  the  foot  are  leaving  the  sole  too  much  exposed  by 
means  of  a  narrow- webbed  shoe,  orthe  smith  paring  out  the  sole  too  closely,  or 
the  pressure  of  the  shoe  on  the  s(^e,  or  the  introduction  of  gravel  or  stones 
between  the  shoe  and  the  sole. 

The  author  subjoins  the  mode  of  cure  in  this  disease,  as  it  has  been  practised 
by  two  veterinaiy  surgeons.  They  are  both  excellent,  and,  so  fiir  as  can  weU  be 
the  case,  satisfiictory. 

Mr.  PercivaU  says :— '^  The  ordinary  mode  of  cure  consists  in  the  introduction 
of  caustic  into  the  sinus ;  and  so  long  as  the  cartilage  preserves  its  integrity—by 
which  I  mean,  is  firee  horn  caries — ^this  is  perhaps  the  most  prompt  and  effectual 
mode  of  proceeding.  The  ftrrier's  practice  ia  to  mix  about  half  a  drachm  of 
corroaive  sublimate  in  powder  with  twice  or  thrice  the  quantity  of  flour,  and 
make  them  into  a  paste  with  water.  This  he  takes  up  by  little  at  a  time  with 
the  point  of  his  probe,  and  works  it  about  in  the  sinus  until  the  paste  appears 
rising  in  the  orifice  above.  Afler  this  is  done  he  commonly  has  the  horse  walked 
about  for  an  hour  or  two,  or  even  sent  to  slow  work  again,  which  produces  a 
still  more  effectual  solution  of  the  caustic,  at  the  same  time  that  it  tends  greatly 
to  its  unifi>rm  and  thorough  diffusion  into  eveiy  recess  and  winding  of  the  sinus. 
The  consequence  of  this  sharp  caustic  dressing  is  a  genend  slough  from  the 
sinus.  Every  part  of  its  interior  surftce  is  destroyed,  and  the  dead  particles 
become  agglutinated,  and  cast  off  along  with  the  discharges  in  the  form  of  a  dark 
firm  curdled  mass,  which  the  fiirrier  calls  the  core ;  and  so  it  commonly  proves, 
for  granulations  follow  dose  behind  it,  and  fill  up  the  sinus."* 

The  other  mode  of  treatment  is  that  of  Mr.  Newport,  a  surgeon  of  long  stand- 
ing : — "  After  the  shoe  has  been  removed,  thin  the  sole  until  it  will  yield  to 
the  pressure  of  the  thumb ;  then  cut  the  under  parts  of  the  wall  in  an  oblique 

•  Pexeivaira  Hippopftthology,  vol.  i.  p.  248. 
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direction  from  the  heel  to  the  anterior  part,  immediately  under  the  seat  of  com- 
plaint, and  only  as  far  as  it  extends,  and  rasp  the  side  of  the  wall  thin  enough 
to  give  way  to  the  pressnre  of  the  over-distended  parts,  and  put  on  a  bar  shoe 
rather  elevated  from  the  frog.  Ascertain  with  a  prohe  the  direction  of  the 
sinuses,  and  introduce  into  them  a  saturated  solution  of  sulphate  of  jgine,  by 
means  of  a  small  syringe.  Place  over  this  dressing  the  common  cataplasm,  or 
the  turpentine  ointment,  and  renew  the  application  every  twenty-four  bonis. 
I  have  frequently  found  three  or  four  such  applications  complete  a  cure.  I 
should  recommend  that  when  the  probe  is  introduced,  in  order  to  ascertain  the 
progress  of  cure,  that  it  be  gently  and  carefully  used,  otherwise  it  may  break 
down  the  new -formed  lymph.  I  have  found  the  solution  very  valuable,  where 
the  synovial  fluid  has  escaped,  but  not  to  be  used  if  the  inflammation  of  the 
parts  is  great."  * 

PRICK  OR  WOUND  IN  THE  SOLE  OR  CRUST. 

This  is  the  most  frequent  cause  of  quittor.  It  is  evident  that  the  sole  is  very 
liable  to  be  wounded  by  nails,  pieces  of  glass,  or  even  sharp  flints.  Every  part 
of  the  foot  is  subject  to  injuries  of  this  description.  The  usual  place  at  which 
these  wounds  are  found  is  in  the  hollow  between  the  bars  and  the  frog,  or  in  the 
frog  itself.  In  the  fore  feet  the  injury  will  be  generally  recogniBed  on  the  inner 
quarter,  and  on  the  hind  feet  near  the  toe.  In  fact  these  are  the  thinnest  parts 
of  the  fore  and  hind  feet.  Much  more  frequently  the  laminsd  are  wounded  by 
the  nail  in  shoeiDg ;  or  if  the  nail  does  not  penetrate  through  the  internal  surfiEice 
of  the  crust,  it  is  driven  so  close  to  it  that  it  presses  upon  the  fleshy  parts 
beneath,  and  causes  irritation  and  inflammation,  and  at  length  ulceration. 
When  a  horse  becomes  suddenly  lame,  after  the  legs  have  been  carefully  ex- 
amined, and  no  cause  of  lameness  appears  in  them,  the  shoe  should  be  taken  ofi^. 
In  many  cases  the  offending  substance  will  be  immediately  detected,  or  the 
additional  heat  felt  in  some  part  of  the  foot  will  point  out  the  seat  of  injury ; 
or,  if  the  crust  is  rapped  with  the  hammer  all  round,  the  flinching  of  the  horse 
will  discover  it ;  or  pressuro  with  the  pincers  will  render  it  evident. 

When  the  shoe  is  removed  for  this  examination  the  smith  should  never  be 
permitted  to  wrench  it  ofi^,  but  each  nail  should  be  drawn  separately,  and  ex- 
amined as  it  is  drawn,  when  some  moisture  appearing  upon  it  will  not  unfre- 
quently  reveal  the  spot  at  which  matter  has  been  thrown  out. 

Sudden  lameness  occurring  within  two  or  three  days  after  the  hone  has  been 
shod  will  lead  to  the  suspicion  that  the  smith  has  been  in  &ult;  yet  no  one 
who  considers  the  thinness  of  the  crust,  and  the  difiiculty  of  shoeing  many  feet, 
will  blame  him  for  sometimes  pricking  the  animal.  His  fault  will  consLst  in 
concealing  or  denying  that  of  which  he  will  almost  always  be  aware  at  the  time 
of  shoeing,  from  ^e  flinching  of  the  hone,  or  the  dead  sound,  or  the  peculiar 
resistance  that  may  be  noticed  in  the  driving  of  the  nail.  We  would  plead  the 
cause  of  the  honest  portion  of  an  humble  class  of  men,  who  diachaige  this  mechar- 
nioal  part  of  their  business  with  a  skill  and  good  fortune  scarcely  credible ;  but 
we  resign  those  to  the  reproaches  and  the  punishment  of  the  owner  of  the  horse 
who  too  often,  and  with  bad  policy,  deny  that  which  accident,  or  possibly 
momentary  carelessness,  might  have  occasioned,  and  the  neglect  of  which  is 
fraught  with  danger,  although  the  mischief  resulting  from  it  might  at  the  time 
have  been  easily  remedied. 

When  the  seat  of  mischief  is  ascertained,  the  sole  should  be  thinned  round  it, 
and  at  the  nail-hole,  or  the  puncture,  it  ^ould  be  pared  to  the  quick.  The 
escape  of  some  matter  will  now  probably  tell  the  nature  of  the  injury,  and 
remove  its  consequences.     If  it  be  puncture  of  the  sole  efiectcd  by  some 

*  The  YeterinAxiao,  vol.  i.  p.  329. 
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nail,  or  any  ttmilar  body,  picked  up  on  the  road,  all  that  will  be  necessary  is  a 
little  to  enlarge  the  opening,  and  then  to  place  on  it  a  pledget  of  tow  dipped  in 
Friar's  balsam,  and  over  that  a  little  common  stopping.  If  there  is  much 
heat  and  lameness,  a  poultice  should  bo  applied. 

The  part  of  the  sole  that  is  wounded  and  the  depth  of  the  wound  should  be 
taken  into  consideration.  It  will  be  seen,  by  reference  to  the  cut  in  page  345,  that 
a  deep  puncture  towards  the  back  part  of  the  sole,  and  penetrating  even  into  the 
sensible  frog,  may  not  be  productive  of  serious  consequence.  There  is  no  great 
motion  in  the  part,  and  there  are  no  tendons  or  bones  in  danger.  A  puncture 
near  the  toe  may  not  be  followed  by  much  injury.  There  is  little  motion  in 
that  part  of  the  foot,  and  the  inteinal  sole  covering  the  coffin-bone  will  soon 
heal.  A  puncture,  however,  about  the  centre  of  the  sole  may  wound  the  flexor 
tendon  where  it  is  inserted  into  the  coffin-bone,  or  may  even  penetrate  the  joint 
i^hich  unites  the  navicular-bone  with  the  coffin-bone,  or  pierce  through  the 
tendon  info  the  joint  which  it  forms  with  the  navicular-bone,  and  a  degree  of 
Inflammation  may  ensue,  that,  if  neglected,  may  be  &tal.  Many  horses  have 
been  lost  by  the  smallest  puncture  of  the  sole  in  these  dangerous  points.  All 
the  anatomical  skill  of  the  veterinarian  should  be  called  into  requisition,  when 
he  is  examining  the  most  trifling  wound  of  the  foot. 

If  the  foot  has  been  wounded  by  the  wrong  direction  of  a  nail  in  shoeing,  and 
the  sole  is  well-pared  out  over  the  part  on  the  first  appearance  of  lameness,  little 
more  will  be  necessary  to  be  done.  The  opening  should  be  somewhat  enlarged, 
the  Friars  balsam  applied,  and  the  shoe  tacked  on,  with  or  without  a  poultice, 
according  to  the  degree  of  lameness  or  heat,  and  on  the  following  day  all  will 
often  be  well.  It  may,  however,  be  prudent  to  keep  the  foot  stopped  for  a  few 
days.  If  the  accident  has  been  neglected,  and  matter  begins  to  bo  formed,  and 
to  be  pent  up  and  to  press  on  the  neighbouring  parts,  and  the  horse  evidently 
suflers  extreme  pain,  and  is  sometimes  scarcely  able  to  put  his  foot  to  the 
ground,  and  much  matter  is  poured  out  when  the  opening  is  enlarged,  further 
precautions  must  be  adopted.  The  fact  must  be  recollected  that  the  living  and 
dead  horn  will  never  unite,  and  every  portion  of  the  horny  sole  that  has  sepa- 
rated from  the  fleshy  sole  above  must  be  removed.  The  separation  must  be 
folhwed  as  far  as  it  reaches.  Much  of  the  success  of  the  treatment  depends  on 
this.  No  small  strip  or  edge  of  separated  horn  must  be  suffered  to  press  upon 
any  part  of  the  wound.  The  exposed  fleshy  sole  must  then  be  touched,  but 
not  too  severely,  with  the  butyr  (chloride)  of  antimony,  some  soft  and  dry  tow 
being  spread  on  the  part,  the  foot  stopped,  and  a  poultice  placed  over  all  if  the 
inflammation  seems  to  require  it.  On  the  following  day  a  thin  pellicle  of  horn 
will  frequently  be  found  over  a  part  or  the  whole  of  the  wound.  This  should 
be,  yet  very  lightly,  again  touched  with  the  caustic ;  but  if  there  is  an  appear- 
ance of  fungus  sprouting  from  the  exposed  surface,  the  application  of  the  butyr 
must  be  more  severe,  the  tow  being  again  placed  over  it,  so  as  to  afford  consider- 
able yet  uniform  pressure.  Many  days  do  not  often  elapse  before  the  new  horn 
covers  the  whole  of  the  wound.  In  these  extensive  openings  the  Friar's  balsam 
will  not  always  be  successful,  but  the  cure  must  be  effected  by  the  judicious  and 
never-too-severe  use  of  the  caustic.  Bleeding  at  the  toe,  and  physic,  will  bo 
resorted  to  as  useful  auxiliaries  when  much  inflammation  arises. 

In  searching  the  foot  in  order  to  ascertain  the  existence  of  prick,  there  is  often 
something  very  censurable  in  the  carelessness  with  which  the  horn  is  cut  away 
between  the  bottom  of  the  crust  and  the  sole,  so  as  to  leave  little  or  no  hold  for 
the  nails,  although  some  months  must  elapse  before  the  horn  will  grow  down 
sufficiently  far  for  the  shoe  to  be  securely  fiastened. 

When  a  free  opening  has  been  made  below,  and  matter  has  not  broken  out  at 
{he  coronet,  it  will  rarely  be  necessary  to  remove  any  portion  of  the  horn  at  the 
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qtiarten,  although  we  may  be  able  to  ascertain  by  the  use  of  the  pxobo  that  Qm 
separation  of  the  cruBt  extends  for  a  considerable  space  aboYe  the  sole. 

CORNS. 

In  the  angle  between  the  bars  (o,  p.  374)  and  the  quarters,  the  horn  of  tlie  sole 
has  sometimes  a  red  appearance,  and  is  more  spongy  and  softer  then  at  any  ether 
part.  The  horse  flinches  when  this  portion  of  the  horn  is  pressed  upon,  and 
occasional  or  permanent  lameness  is  produced.  This  disease  of  the  foot  is 
termed  corns  :  bearing  this  resemblance  to  the  com  of  the  human  being,  that 
it  is  produced  by  pressure,  and  is  a  cause  of  lameness.  When  coma  are 
neglected,  so  much  inflammation  is  produced  in  that  part  of  the  sensible  aoki, 
that  sappuration  follows,  and  to  that,  quitter  succeeds,  and  the  matter  either  un- 
dermines the  homy  sole,  or  is  dischazged  at  the  coronet. 

The  pressure  hereby  produced  mfuufesta  itself  in  yarious  ways.  When  the 
foot  becomes  contracted,  the  part  of  the  sole  inclosed  between  the  external  craat 
that  is  wiring  in,  and  the  ban  that  are  oppoung  that  contraction  (see  oat,  p. 
374),  is  placed  in  a  kmd  of  vice,  and  becomes  inflamed ;  hence  it  is  rare  to  see 
a  c(mtracted  foot  without  corns.  When  the  shoe  is  suffered  to  remun  on  too 
long,  it  becomes  imbedded  in  the  heel  of  the  foot ;  the  extemal  crust  grows 
down  on  the  outside  of  it,  and  the  bearing  ia  thrown  on  this  angular  portion  of 
the  sole.  No  part  of  the  sole  can  bear  continued  pressure^  and  inflammation 
and  corns  are  the  result.  From  the  length  of  wear  ihe  shoe  sometimes  becomes 
loosened  at  the  heels,  and  graTcl  insinuates  itself  between  the  shoe  and  the 
cmst,  and  accumulates  in  this  angle,  and  sometimes  seriously  wounds  IL 

The  bars  are  too  frequently  cut  away,  and  then  the  heel  of  the  shoe  must  be 
bcTelled  inward,  in  order  to  answer  to  this  absurd  and  injurious  shaping  of  the 
foot.  By  this  slanting  direction  of  the  heel  of  the  shoe  inward,  an  unnatural 
disposition  to  contraction  is  given,  and  the  sole  must  snfier  in  two  ways,— in 
being  pressed  upon  by  the  shoe,  and  squeezed  between  the  outer  crost  and  the 
external  portion  of  the  bar.  The  shoe  is  often  mode  unnecessarily  narrow  at 
the  heels,  by  which  this  angle,  seemingly  less  disposed  to  bear  pressure  than  any 
other  part  of  the  foot,  is  exposed  to  accidental  bruises.  If,  in  the  paring  out  of 
the  foot,  the  smith  should  leave  the  bars  prominent,  he  too  frequently  neglects 
to  pare  away  the  horn  in  the  angle  between  the  bars  and  the  extemal  crust ;  or 
if  he  cuts  away  the  bars,  he  scarcely  touches  the  horn  at  this  point ;  and  thua^ 
before  thehorse  has  been  shod  a  fortnight,  the  shoe  rests  on  this  angle,  and  pro- 
duces corns.  The  use  of  a  shoe  for  the  fore  feet,  thickened  at  the  heels,  is,  and 
especially  in  weak  feet,  a  source  of  corns,  from  the  undue  bearing  there  is  on 
the  heels,  and  the  concussion  to  which  they  are  subject. 

The  unshod  colt  rarely  has  corns.  The  heels  have  their  natural  power  of 
expansion,  and  the  sensible  sole  at  this  part  can  scarcely  be  impriaoned,  wiule 
the  projection  of  the  heel  of  the  crust  and  the  bar  is  a  sufficient  defiance  from 
extemal  injury.  Coms  seem  to  be  the  almost  inevitable  oonsequenoe  of  shoe* 
ing,  which,  by  limiting,  or  in  a  manner  destroying,  the  expansibility  of  the  foot, 
must,  when  the  sole  attempts  to  descend,  or  the  coffin-bone  has  a  backward  and 
downward  direction  (see  cut,  p.  345),  imprison  and  injure  this  portion  of  the 
sole.  This  evil  consequence  is  increased  when  the  shoe  is  badly  formed,  or 
kept  on  too  long,  or  when  the  paring  is  omitted  or  injudiciously  extended  to  the 
bars.  By  this  unnatural  pressure  of  the  sole,  Uood  is  thrown  out,  and  enters 
into  the  pores  of  the  soft  and  diseased  horn  which  is  then  secreted ;  ^erefore  the 
existence  and  the  extent  of  the  com  is  judged  of  by  the  colour  and  softness  of 
the  horn  at  this  place. 

Coms  are  most  frequent  and  serious  in  horses  with  thin  horn  and  flat  soles, 
and  low  weak  heels.    They  do  not  often  occur  in  the  outside  heel.     It  is  of  a 
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stronger  ooxutraction  than  the  innde  one.  Tho  metiliod  adopted  by  shoeing- 
smiths  to  asoertain  the  exiBtenoe  of  com  by  the  pain  evinced  when  they 
pinch  the  bar  and  crost  with  their  irons,  is  very  falladonB.  If  the  horn  is  natu« 
rally  thin,  the  horse  will  shrink  under  no  great  pressure  although  he  has  no  ooin, 
and  occasionally  the  bars  are  so  strong  as  not  to  give  way  under  any  pressure. 

The  cure  of  old  coins  is  difficult ;  for  as  all  shoeing  has  some  tendency  to 
produce  pressure  here,  the  habit  of  throwing  out  this  diseased  horn  is  difficult 
to  get  rid  of  when  once  contracted ;  recent  corns,  however,  will  yield  to  good 
shoeing. 

The  first  thing  to  be  done  is  well  to  pare  out  the  angle  between  the  crust  and 
the  bars.  Two  objects  are  answered  by  this :  the  extent  of  the  disease  will  be 
ascertained,  and  one  cause  of  it  removed.  A  very  smaU  drawing-knife  must  be 
used  for  this  purpose.  The  com  must  be  pared  out  to  the  very  bottom,  taking 
care  not  to  wound  the  sole.  It  may  then  be  discovered  whether  there  is  any 
effusion  of  blood  or  matter  underneath.  If  this  is  suspected,  an  opening  must 
be  made  through  the  horn,  the  matter  evacuated,  the  separated  horn  taken 
away,  the  course  and  extent  of  the  sinuses  explored,  and  the  treatment  recom* 
mended  for  quitter  adopted.  Should  there  be  no  collection  of  fluid,  the  butyr  of 
antimony  should  be  applied  over  the  whole  extent  of  the  com,  alter  the  horn  has 
been  thinned  as  closely  as  possible.  The  object  of  this  b  to  stimulate  the  sole  to 
throw  out  more  healthy  horn.  In  bad  cases  a  bar-shoe  may  be  put  on,  so  cham- 
bered, that  there  shall  be  no  pressure  on  the  diseased  part.  This  may  be 
worn  for  one  or  two  shoeings,  but  not  constantly,  for  there  are  few  frogs  that 
would  bear  the  constant  pressure  of  the  bar-shoe ;  and  the  want  of  pressure  on 
the  heel,  generally  occasioned  by  their  use,  would  produce  a  softened  and 
bulbous  state  of  the  heels,  that  would  of  itself  be  an  inevitable  source  of  lameness. 

Mr.  Turner  is  in  the  habit  of  using  a  shoe  that  promises  to  lessen  to  a  very 
material  degree  the  sufferings  of  the  horse.  The  ground  surface  of  the  shoe  is 
so  bevelled  off,  that  it  does  not  come  into  contact  with  the  ground,  and  thus 
much  concussion  is  saved  to  the  horse.  A  slight  i^Nioe,  however,  should  be  left 
between  the  heel  of  the  foot,  and  that  of  the  shoe ;  and  which  cannot  be  better 
occupied  than  by  the  leather  sole,  preventing  the  insinuation  of  foreign  bodies, 
and  yet  presorving  the  heel  from  concussion. 

In  unusually  troublesome  cases  of  corns,  recourse  should  be  had  to  the  bar-shoe. 

Mr.  Spooner,  of  Southampton,  very  properly  states,  that  the  corns  occasion- 
ally fester,  and  the  purulent  matter  which  is  secreted,  having  no  dependent 
orifice,  ascends,  torturing  the  animal  to  a  dreadful  extent,  and  breaks  out  at 
the  coronet  These  cases  are  very  troublesome.  Sinuses  are  formed,  and  the 
evil  may  end  in  quitter.  A  large  and  free  dependent  orifice  must  then  be 
made,  and  a  poultice  applied ;  to  which  should  succeed  a  solution  of  sulphate 
of  zinc,  with  the  i4>plication  of  the  compound  tar  ointment. 

The  cause  of  com  is  a  most  important  subject  of  inquiry,  and  which  a  care- 
ful examination  of  the  foot  and  the  shoe  will  easily  disoover.  The  cause  being 
asoertauied,  the  effisct  may,  to  a  great  extent,  be  afterwards  removed.  Turning 
out  to  grass,  after  the  horn  is  a  little  grown,  first  with  a  bar-shoe,  and  afterwards 
with  the  shoe  fettered  on  one  side,  or  with  tips,  will  often  be  serviceable.  A 
horse  that  has  once  had  corns  to  any  considerable  extent  should,  at  every 
shoeing,  have  the  seat  of  com  well  pared  out,  and  the  butyr  of  antimony  ap- 
plied. The  seated  shoe  (hereafter  to  be  described)  should  be  used,  with  a  web 
sufficiently  thick  to  cover  the  place  of  com,  and  extending  as  far  back  as  it  can 
be  made  to  do  without  injury  to  the  frog. 

Low  weak  heels  should  be  rarely  touched  with  the  knife,  or  anything  more 
be  done  to  them  than  lightly  to  rasp  them,  in  order  to  give  them  a  level  surface. 
The  inner  heel  should  be  particularly  spared.    Ck>ms  are  seldom  found  in  th^ 
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hind  feet,  because  the  heels  are  stronger,  and  die  feet  are  not  exposed  to  so  mach 
concusaioB ;  and  when  they  are  found  there,  they  are  rarely  or  nerer  productive 
of  Limeneas.  There  is  nothing  perhaps  in  which  the  improvement  in  the 
Yeterinary  art  has  relieved  the  horse  from  so  mnch  soffering  as  shoeing.  When 
corns  now  eadst  of  any  consequence,  they  are  a  disgrace  to  the  smith,  the  groom, 
and  even  to  the  owner. 

THRUSH. 

This  is  a  discharge  of  offensive  matter  from  the  deft  of  the  firog.  It  is  in- 
flammation of  the  lower  surface  of  the  sensible  firog,  and  during  which  pus  is 
secreted  together  with,  or  instead  of  horn.  When  the  frog  is  in  its  sound  state, 
the  cleft  sinks  but  a  little  way  into  it ;  but  when  it  becomes  contracted  or 
otherwise  diseased,  it  extends  in  length,  and  penetrates  even  to  the  sensible  horn 
within,  and  through  this  unnaturally  deepened  fissure  the  thrushy  discharge  pro- 
ceeds. A  plethoric  state  of  the  body  may  be  a  predisposing  cause  of  thrush,  but  the 
immediate  and  grand  cause  is  moisture.  This  should  never  be  forgotten,  for  it  will 
lead  a  great  way  towards  the  proper  treatment  of  the  disease.  If  the  feet  are  habi* 
tually  covered  with  any  moist  application — ^his  standing  so  much  on  his  own 
dung  is  a  fair  example — thrush  will  inevitably  appear.  It  is  caused  by  any- 
thing that  interferes  with  the  healthy  structure  and  action  of  the  frog.  We 
find  it  in  the  hinder  feet  oftener  and  worse  than  in  the  fore,  because  in  our 
stable  management  the  hinder  feet  are  too  much  exposed  to  the  pernicious  effects 
of  the  dung  and  the  urine,  moistening,  or  as  it  were  macerating,  and  at  the 
same  time  irritating  them.  The  distance  of  the  hinder  feet  from  the  centre  of 
the  circulation  would  also,  as  in  the  case  of  grease,  more  expose  them  to  accu- 
mulations of  fluid  and  discharges  of  this  kind.  In  the  fere  feet,  thrushes  are 
usually  connected  with  contraction.  We  have  stated  that  they  are  both  the 
cause  and  the  effect  of  contraction.  The  pressure  on  the  frog  fh>m  the  wiring 
in  of  the  heels  will  produce  pain  and  inflammation ;  and  the  inflammation,  by 
the  increased  heat  and  suspended  function  of  the  part,  will  dispose  to  contrac- 
tion. Horses  of  all  ages,  and  in  almost  all  situations,  are  subject  to  thrush. 
The  unshod  colt  is  frequently  thus  diseased. 

Thrushes  are  not  always  accompanied  by  lameness.  In  a  great  many  cases 
the  appearance  of  the  foot  is  scarcely,  or  not  at  all  altered,  and  the  disease  can 
only  be  detected  by  close  examination,  or  the  peculiar  smell  of  the  discharge. 
The  frog  may  not  appear  to  be  rendered  in  the  slightest  degree  tender  by  it, 
and  therefore  the  horse  may  not  be  considered  by  many  as  unsound.  Every 
disease,  however,  should  be  considered  as  legal  unsoundness,  and  especially  a 
disease  which,  although  not  attended  with  present  detriment,  must  not  be 
neglected,  for  it  will  eventually  injure  and  lame  the  horse.  All  other  things 
being  right,  a  horse  should  not  be  rejected  because  he  htt  a  slight  thrush,  for 
if  the  shape  of  the  hoof  is  not  altered,  experience  tells  us  that  the  thrudx  is' 
easily  removed ;  but  if  this  is  not  soon  done,  the  shape  of  the  foot  and  the 
action  of  the  horse  will  be  altered,  and  nianifest  unsoundness  will  result. 

The  progress  of  a  neglected  tbrush,  although  sometimes  slow,  is  sure.  The 
frog  begins  to  contract  in  size — ^it  becomes  rough,  ragged,  brittle,  tender — the 
discharge  is  more  copious  and  more  offensive— the  horn  gradually  disappears — a 
mass  of  hardenened  mucus  usurps  its  place — this  easily  peab  off,  and  the  sen- 
sible firog  remains  exposed — ^the  horse  cannot  bear  it  to  be  touched — fungous 
granulations  spring  from  it^they  spread  around  ^the  sole  becomes  under^run, 
and  canker  steals  over  the  greater  part  of  the  foot. 

There  are  few  errors  more  common  or  more  dangerous  than  this,  that  the  exist- 
ence of  thrush  is  a  matter  of  little  consequence,  or  even,  as  some  suppose,  a 
benefit  to  the  horse— a  dischaige  for  superabundant  humoua — and  that  it 
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should  not  be  dried  up  too  quickly,  and  in  some  casee  not  dried  up  at  alL  If  a 
young  colt,  fat  and  full  of  blood,  baa  a  bad  thrush,  with  much  discharge,  it  will 
be  prudent  to  accompany  the  attempt  at  cure  by  a  dose  of  physic  or  a  course 
of  diuretics.  A  few  diuretics  may  not  be  injurious  when  we  are  endearouring 
to  dry  up  thrush  in  older  horses :  but  the  disease  can  scarcely  be  attacked  too 
soon,  or  subdued  too  rapidly,  and  especially  when  it  steals  on  so  iosidiously, 
and  has  such  fS&tal  consequences  in  its  tram.  If  the  heels  once  begin  to  contract 
through  the  baneful  effect  of  thrush,  it  will,  with  difficulty,  or  not  at  all,  be 
afterwards  remoTed. 

There  are  many  redpes  to  stop  a  running  thrush.  Almost  every  ap[)llcation  of 
an  astringent,  but  not  of  too  caustic  nature  will  have  the  effect.  The  common 
iEgyptiacum  (vinegar  boiled  with  honey  and  verdigrease)  is  a  good  lini- 
ment ;  but  the  most  effectual  and  the  safest — drying  up  the  discharge  speedily, 
but  not  suddenly — ^is  a  paste  composed  of  blue  vitriol,  tar,  and  lard,  in  propor- 
tions according  to  the  virulence  of  the  canker.  A  pledget  of  tow  covered  with  it 
should  be  introduced  as  deeply  as  possible,  yet  without  force,  into  the  cleft  of  the 
frog  every  night,  and  removed  in  the  morning  before  the  horse  goes  to  work. 
Attention  should  at  the  same  time,  as  in  other  diseases  of  the  foot,  be  paid  to  the 
apparent  cause  of  the  complaint,  and  that  cause  should  be  carefuUy  obviated  or 
removed;  Before  the  application  of  the  paste,  the  frog  should  be  examined,  and 
every  loose  part  of  the  horn  or  hardened  discbarge  removed;  and  if  much  di  the 
frog  is  then  exposed,  a  larger  and  wider  piece  of  tow  covered  with  the  paste  may 
be  placed  over  it,  in  addition  to  the  pledget  introduced  into  the  cleft  of  the  frog. 
It  will  be  necessary  to  preserve  the  frog  moist  while  the  cure  is  in  progress,  and 
this  may  be  done  by  filling  the  feet  with  tow  covered  by  common  stopping,  or 
usmg  the  felt  pad,  likewise  covered  with  it.  Turning  out  would  be  prejudicial 
rather  than  of  benefit  to  thrushy  feet,  except  the  dressing  is  continued,  and  the 
feet  defended  from  moisture. 

CANKER 
Is  a  separation  of  the  horn  from  the  sensible  part  of  the  foot,  and  the  sprcnting 
of  fungous  matter  instead  of  it,  occupying  a  portion  or  even  the  whole  of 
the  sole  and  frog.  It  is  the  occasional  consequence  of  bruise,  puncture,  com, 
quitter,  and  thrush,  and  is  exceedingly  difficult  to  cure.  It  is  more  frequently 
the  consequence  of  neglected  thrush  than  of  any  other  disease  of  the  foot,  or 
lather  it  is  thrush  involving  the  frog,  the  bars,  and  the  sole,  and  making  the 
foot  in  one  mass  of  rank  putrefaction. 

It  isoftenest  found  in,  and  is  almost  peculiar  to  the  heavy  breed  of  cart  horses, 
and  partly  resulting  from  constitutional  predisposition.  Horses  with  white  legs 
and  thick  skins,  and  much  hair  upon  their  legs,— the  very  character  of  many 
dray  horses,  — are  subject  to  canker,  especially  if  they  have  had  an  attack  of 
grease,  or  their  heels  iife  habitually  thick  and  greasy.  The  disposition  to  can- 
Kkr  is  certainly  hereditary.  The  dray  horse  likewise  has  tins  disadvantage,  that 
In  order  to  give  him  foo^hold^  it  is  sometimes  necessary  to  raise  the  heels,  df  the 
binder  feet  so  high,  that  all  pressure  on  the  frog  is  taken  away ;  its  functions  are 
destroyed,  and  it  is  rendered  liable  to  disease.  Canker,  however,  arises  mostly 
from  the  peculiar  injury  to  which  the  feet  of  these  horses  are  subject  from  the 
oiormous  shoes  with  which  they  are  covered — the  bulk  of  the  nails  with  which 
these  shoes  are  Cutened  to  the  foot,  the  strain  of  the  foot  in  the  violent  slthough 
short  exertion  of  moving  heavy  weights ;  but,  most  of  all,  neglect  of  the  feet 
and  tha  filthiness  of  the  stable  in  these  establiahments. 

Although  canker  is  a  disease  most  difficult  to  remove,  it  is  easily  prevented. 
Attention  to  the  punctures  to  which  these  heavy  horses,  with  their  clubbed  feet 
and  brittle  hoofs,  are  more  than  any  others  subject  in  shoeing,  and  to  the 
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bruises  and  trpads  on  the  coronet,  to  which  from  their  awkwardnete  and  wip%]il 
they  are  so  liable,  and  the  greasy  heels  which  a  very  slight  degree  of  oegw 
ligence  will  produce  in  them,  and  the  stopping  of  the  thrushes,  which  are  » 
apt  in  them  to  run  on  to  the  separation  of  the  horn  from  the  sensible  frog,  will 
most  materially  lessen  the  number  of  cankered  feet.  Where  this  disease  offcea 
occurs,  the  owner  of  the  team  may  be  well  assured  that  there  is  gross  miama- 
nagement  either  in  himself  or  his  horaekeeper,  or  the  smith,  or  the  surgecn, 
and  it  will  rarely  be  a  difficult  matter  to  detect  the  precise  nature  of  that  mis- 
management. 

The  cure  of  canker  is  the  business  of  the  yeterinary  sui^geon,  and  a  most 
pnlnfiil  and  tedious  business  it  is.  The  principles  on  which  he  proceeds  are,  fint 
of  all,  to  remove  the  extraneous  fungous  growth,  and  for  this  purpose  he  will 
need  the  aid  of  the  knife  and  the  caustic,  or  the  cautery,  for  he  should  cut  away 
eveiy  portion  of  horn  which  Is  in  the  slightest  degree  separated  from  the  sensible 
pai-ts  beneath.  He  will  have  to  discourage  the  growth  of  fresh  fungus,  and  to 
bring  the  foot  into  tliat  state  in  which  it  will  again  secrete  healthy  horn. 
Here  he  will  remember  that  he  has  to  do  with  the  surface  of  the  foot;  Uiat  this 
is  a  disease  of  the  suiface  only,  and  that  there  will  be  no  necessity  for  those 
deeply-corroding  and  torturing  caustics  which  penetrate  to  the  very  hone.  A 
dight  and  daily  application  of  the  chloride  of  antimony,  and  that  not  where  the 
new  horn  is  forming,  but  on  the  surface  which  continues  to  be  diseased,  and 
accompanied  by  as  firm  but  equal  pressure  as  can  be  made — ^the  carefhl  avoid- 
ance of  the  slightest  degree  of  moisture — the  horse  being  exercised  or  worked 
in  the  mill,  or  wherever  the  foot  will  not  be  exposed  to  wet,  and  that  exercise 
adopted  as  early  as  possible,  and  even  from  the  beginning  if  the  malady  is  con- 
fined to  the  sole  and  frog — these  means  will  succeed  if  the  disease  is  capable  of 
cure.  Humanity,  perhaps,  will  dictate,  that,  considering  the  long  procees  of 
cure  in  a  cankered  foot,  and  the  daily  torture  of  the  caustic,  and  the  sufieriog 
which  would  otherwise  result  from  so  large  or  exposed  a  surface,  the  nerves  of 
the  leg  should  be  divided  in  order  to  take  away  the  sense  of  pain ;  but  then, 
especial  care  must  be  taken  that  the  horse  is  placed  in  such  a  situation,  and 
exposed  to  such  work,  that,  being  insensible  to  pain,  he  may  not  injurionaly 
hatter  and  bruise  the  diseased  parts. 

Medicine  is  not  of  much  avail  in  the  cure  of  canker.  It  is  a  mere  local 
disease ;  or  the  only  cause  of  fear  is,  that  so  great  a  determination  of  Mood  to 
tho  extremities  having  existed  during  the  long  progress  of  cure,  it  may  in 
some  degree  continue,  and  produce  injury  in  another  form.  Grease  has  occa- 
sionally followed  canker.  They  have  been  known  to  alternate.  It  may,  there* 
fore,  be  prudent,  when  the  cure  of  a  cankered  foot  is  nearly  efiected,  to  sabject 
the  horse  to  a  course  of  alteratives  or  diuretics. 

OSSIFICATION  OF  THE  CARTILAGES. 
Mention  has  been  made  of  the  side  cartilages  of  the  foot,  occupying  (see 
cut,  page  350)  a  considerable  portion  of  the  external  side  and  back  part  of 
the  foot.  They  are  designed  to  preserve  the  expansion  of  the  upper  part  of  tha 
foot,  and  especially  when  that  of  the  lower  part  is  limited  or  destroyed  by  care- 
less shoeing.  These  cartilages  are  subject  to  inflammation,  and  the  resalt  of 
that  inflammation  is,  that  the  cartilages  are  absorbed,  and  hone  substituted  in 
their  stead.  This  ossification  of  the  cartilages  frequently  accompanies  ringbone, 
but  it  may  exist  without  any  affection  of  the  pastern  joint.  It  is  oftenest  found 
in  horses  of  heavy  draught.  It  arises  not  so  much  from  concossion,  as  from 
aprain,  for  the  pace  of  the  horse  is  slow.  The  cause,  indeed,  ia  not  well  rnideiv 
stood,  but  of  the  efiect  there  are  too  numerous  instances.  Veiy  few  heavy 
draught  horses  arrive  at  old  age  without  this  change  of  structure ;  and  particu- 
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larly  if  they  are  much  employed  in  the  pared  streets.  The  change  oommenoes 
sometimes  at  the  anterior  part  of  the  cartilage,  hat  much  oftener  at  the  posterior 
and  inferior  part.  '^  From  the  oomhined  operation  of  great  weight  and  high 
action,  the  feet,  and  particularly  the  heels,  come  with  great  force  on  the  ground. 
The  cartilages,  heing  imbedded  in  the  heels  of  the  feet,  aie,  therefore,  the  parts 
that  receive  the  greatest  degree  of  concusuon,  the  consequence  of  which  is  that 
aubacute  inflammation  is  set  up,  and  the  secreting  yesscls  deposit  ossific  instead 
of  cartilaginous  matter,  in  the  room  of  that  which  is  absorbed  in  the  usual 
process  of  nature."  * 

No  evident  inflammation  of  the  foot,  or  great,  or  perhaps  even  perceptible 
lameness,  accompanies  this  change ;  a  mere  slight  degree  of  stifliiess  may  have 
been  observed,  which,  in  a  horse  of  more  rapid  pace,  would  have  been  lameness. 
£ven  when  the  change  is  completed,  there  is  not  in  many  cases  anything  more 
than  a  slight  increase  of  stiffness,  little  or  not  at  all  interfering  with  the  useful* 
ness  of  the  horse.  When  this  altered  structure  appears  in  the  lighter  horse, 
the  lameness  is  more  decided,  and  means  should  be  taken  to  arrest  the  progress 
of  the  change.  These  are  blisters  or  firing ;  but,  after  the  parts  have  become 
bony,  no  operation  will  restore  the  cartilage.  Some  benefit,  however,  will  be 
derived  from  the  use  of  -leather  soles.  Advantage  has  resulted  from  bar  shoes 
in  conjunction  with  leather. 

Connected  with  ringbone  the  lameness  may  be  rery  great.  This  has  been 
spoken  of  in  page  361. 
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This  Is  more  accurately  a  bad  formation,  than  a  disease ;  often^  indeed,  the 
result  of  disease,  but  in  many  instances  the  natural  construction  of  the  fi>ot. 
The  term  tveak  foot  is  fitmiliar  to  every  horseman,  and  the  consequence  is  too 
severely  felt  by  all  who  have  to  do  with  horses.  In  the  slanting  of  the  crust 
from  the  coronet  to  the  toe,  a  leas  angle  is  almost  invariably  formed,  amounting 
probably  to  not  more  than  forty  instead  of  forty-five  degrees ;  and,  after  the 
horse  has  been  worked  for  one  or  two  years  the  line  is  not  straight,  but  a  little 
indented  or  hollow,  midway  between  the  coronet  and  the  toe.  This  has  been 
described  as  the  accompaniment  of  pumiced  feet,  but  it  is  often  seen  in  weak 
feet,  that,  although  they  might  become  pumiced  by  severity  of  work,  do  not 
otherwise  have  the  sole  convex.  The  crust  is  not  only  less  oblique  than  it 
ought  to  be,  but  it  has  not  the  smooth,  even  appearance  of  the  good  foot.  The 
sorfaco  is  sometimes  irregularly  roughened,  but  it  is  much  oftener  roughened  in 
circles  or  rings.  The  form  of  the  crust  likewise  presents  too  much  the  appear- 
ance of  a  cone ;  the  bottom  of  the  foot  is  unnaturally  wide  in  proportion  to  the 
coronet ;  and  the  whole  of  the  foot  is  generally,  but  not  always,  larger  than  it 
should  be. 

When  the  foot  is  lifted,  it  will  often  present  a  round  and  circular  appearance, 
with  a  fullness  of  frog,  that  would  mislead  the  inexperienced,  and  indeed  be  con- 
sidered as  almost  the  perfection  of  structure ;  but,  being  examined  more  closely, 
many  glaring  defects  will  be  seen.  The  sole  is  flat,  and  the  smith  finds  that  it 
will  bear  little  or  no  paring.  The  bars  are  small  in  size.  They  are  not  cut 
away  by  the  smith,  but  they  can  be  scarcely  said  to  have  any  existenoe.  The 
heels  are  low,  so  low  that  the  very  coronet  seems  almost  to  touch  the  ground ; 
and  the  crust,  if  examined,  appears  scarcely  thick  enough  to  hold  the  nails. 

Horses  with  these  feet  can  never  stand  much  work.     They  will  be  subject  to 

corns,  to  bruises  of  the  sole,  to  convexity  of  the  sole,  to  punctures  in  nailing,  to 
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•  W.  C.  Spooner  on  the  Foot  of  tbe  Hone,  pnge  249. 
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breaking  away  of  the  crust,  to  inflammation  of  the  foot,  and  to  gpnm  and  i 
of  the  pastern,  and  tho  fetlock,  and  the  flexor  tendon. 

These  feet  admit  of  little  improTement.  Shoeing  as  seldom  as  may  be,  and 
irith  a  light  yet  wide  concave  web ;  little  or  no  paring  at  the  time  of  ahoeiiy, 
and  as  little  violent  work  as  possible,  and  especially  on  rongfa  roads,  may  pro- 
tract for  a  long  period  tho  evil  day,  but  he  who  buys  a  hofse  with  these  feet 
will  sooner  or  later  have  cause  to  repent  his  bargain. 


CHAPTER   XX. 
FRACTURES. 


A001DBNT8  of  this  description  are  not  of  frequent  occurrence,  but  when  tliey 
do  happen  it  is  not  always  that  the  mischief  can  be  repaired :  occasionally,  how* 
ever,  and  much  more  ft^uently  than  is  generally  imagined,  the  life  of  a  valuable 
animal  might  be  saved  if  the  owner,  or  the  veterinaiy  suxgeon,  would  take  a 
little  trouble,  and  the  patient  is  feirly  tractable,  and  that,  in  the  majority  of 
cases,  he  will  soon  become.  The  number  of  valuable  animals  is  far  too  great  that 
are  destroyed  under  a  confused  notion  of  the  difficulties  of  controlling  the  patient, 
or  the  incurable  character  of  the  accident.  Messrs.  Blaine  and  Percivall  have 
given  a  valuable  record  of  the  usual  cases  and  tieatment  of  fracture  which  ooeur 
in  the  practice  of  the  English  veterinary  surgeon,  and  the  splendid  work  of 
Hurtrel  d'Arboval  contains  a  record  of  all  that  has  been  attempted  or  effected 
on  the  Continent.  The  author  of  this  volume  must  confine  himself  to  a  rapid 
survey  of  that  which  they  have  described,  adding  a  few  cases  that  have  been 
brought  under  his  own  observation,  or  communicated  to  him  by  others. 

With  the  exception  of  accidents  that  occur  in  casting  the  animal  for  certain 
operations,  and  his  struggles  during  the  operation,  the  causes  of  F&aotvbb  are 
usually  blows,  kicks,  or  falls,  and  the  lesion  may  be  considered  as  nrnplSy  con- 
fined to  one  bone,  and  not  protruding  through  the  skin-^or  wmpmind^  the  bone 
or  bones  protruding  through  the  skin— or  ooni/)/ioa(^  where  the  bone  is  broken  or 
splintered  in  more  than  one  direction.  The  duty  of  the  veterinaiy  suigeon  reaolvee 
itself  into  the  replacing  of  the  displaced  bones  in  their  natural  position,  the  keel- 
ing of  them  in  that  position,  the  healing  of  the  interment,  and  the  taking  of  soch 
measures  as  will  prevent  any  untoward  circumstances  from  afterwards  occurring. 

In  the  greater  number  of  cases  of  fracture  it  will  be  necessary  to  plaoe  the 
horse  under  considerable  restraint,  and  even  to  suspend  or  sling  him. 

Tlie  cut  in  the  next  psge  contains  a  view  of  the  suspensory  apparatus  used  by 
Mr.  Percivall.  A  broad  piece  of  sail-cloth,  furnished  with  two  breechinga,  and 
two  breast-girths,  is  placed  under  the  animal's  belly,  and,  by  means  of  ropes  and 
pulleys  attached  to  a  cross  beam  above,  he  la  elevated  or  lowered  as  cirenm- 
stances  may  require.  It  will  seldom  be  necessary  to  lift  the  patient  quite  off 
the  ground,  and  the  horse  will  be  quietest,  and  most  at  his  ease,  when  his  feet 
are  suflered  just  to  touch  it.  The  head  is  confined  by  two  collar  ropes,  and  tlie 
head-stall  well  padded.  Many  horses  may  plunge  about  and  be  difficult  to 
manage  at  first,  but,  generally  speaking,  it  is  not  long  ere  they  become  perfectly 
pasttve. 

The  uso  of  the  different  buckles  and  straps  which  are  attached  to  the  sail- 
doth  will  be  evident  on  inspection.    If  the  horse  exhibits  more  than  usual 
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unearinen,  other  ropes  may  be  attached  to  the  comers  of  the  sail-cloth.  This 
will  afford  considerable  relief  to  the  patient,  as  well  as  add  to  the  security  of 
the  bandages. 


In  many  cases  the  fracture,  although  a  simple  one,  may  be  viuble  on  the 
digfatest  inspection ;  in  others,  there  may  be  merely  a  suspicion  of  its  existence. 
Here  will  be  exhibited  the  skill  and  the  humanity  of  the  educated  suvgeon,  or 
the  recklessness  and  brutality  of  the  empiric.  The  former  will  carefully  place 
his  patient  in  the  position  at  once  the  least  painful  to  the  sufferer,  and  the  most 
commodious  for  himself.  He  will  proceed  with  gentleness,  patience,  and  ma- 
nagement«->no  rough  handling  or  motion  of  the  parts,  inflicting  torture  on  the 
ai^mal,  and  adding  to  the  injury  already  received.  It  is  interesting  to  observe 
how  soon  the  horse  comprehends  all  this,  and  submits  to  the  necessary  inspec- 
tion ;  and  how  complete  and  satisfactory  the  examination  terminates  under  the 
superintendence  of  the  humane  and  cautious  practitioner,  while  the  brute  in 
human  shape  fiiilB  in  comprehending  the  real  state  of  the  case. 

Heat,  swelling,  tenderness,  feaifiilness  of  the  slightest  motion,  crepitus,  and 
especially  change  of  the  natural  position  of  the  limb,  are  the  most  frequent 
indications  of  fWtcture. 

The  probability  of  reunion  of  the  parts  depends  upon  the  depth  of  the  wound 
connected  with  the  fracture^the  contusion  of  the  soft  parts  in  the  immediate 
neighbourhood  of  it*-the  blood-vessels,  arterial  or  venous,  that  have  been 
wounded — the  propinquity  of  some  laige  joint  to  which  the  inflammation  may 
be  communicated'--di8location  of  the  extremities  of  the  fractured  joint — injuries 
of  the  periosteum— the  existence  of  sinuses,  caries,  or  necrosis,  or  the  frac- 
ture being  compound,  or  broken  into  numerous  spicules  or  splinters. 

In  a  horse  that  is  full  of  flesh,  the  cure  of  fracture  is  difHcult ;  likewise  in  an 
old  or  worn-out  horse— or  when  the  part  is  inaccessible  to  the  hand  or  to  instru- 
ments— or  when  separation  has  taken  place  between  the  parts  that  were  begin- 
ning to  unite — or  where  the  surrounding  tissues  have  been  or  are  losing  their 
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vitality — or  when  the  patient  ia  already  afflicted  with  any  old  or 
disease. 

It  may  be  useful  briefly  to  review  the  various  seats  of  fracture. 

Fraoturb  of  thb  skull. — The  skull  of  the  horse  is  so  securely  dete&ded 
by  the  yielding  resistance  of  the  temporal  muscle,  that  fracture  rarely  ocean 
except  at  the  occipital  ridge ;  and  should  a  depression  of  bone  be  there  effected, 
it  will  produce  complete  coma,  and  bid  defiance  to  all  surgical  skill.  FmctuTO 
of  the  skull  18  generally  accompanied  by  stupidity,  convulsive  motiona  of  the 
head  or  limbo,  laborious  breathing,  and  a  staggering  walk.  The  eyes  are 
almost  or  quite  closed,  the  head  is  carried  low,  and  the  lower  lip  hangs  down. 
Blows  on  the  cranium,  which  the  brutality  of  man  too  often  inflicts,  as  well  as 
many  accidents,  are  very  serious  matters,  and  require  considerable  attention,  for, 
although  it  may  have  been  ascertained  that  the  cranium  is  uninjured,  then 
may  be  considerable  concussion  of  the  brain. 

It  having  been  known  that  a  horse  had  received  a  violent  blow  on  the  head, 
the  strictest  examination  of  the  part  should  take  place.  An  artilleiy  horse 
broke  loose  from  his  groom,  and,  after  galloping  about,  dashed  in  to  his  own 
stall  with  such  force  as  sadly  to  cut  his  face  under  the  forelock.  The  fiurier 
on  duty  sewed  up  the  wound,  proper  dressings  were  applied,  and  in  a  little  more 
than  a  fortnight  the  woimd  was  healed  and  the  horse  dismissed,  apparently  well. 
Four  days  afterwards  the  patient  moved  stiifly ;  the  jaws  could  not  be  separated 
more  than  a  couple  of  inches,  and  there  was  evident  locked  jaw.  The  horse 
was  cast,  and  the  place  where  the  wound  had  been  was  most  carefully  examined. 
On  cutting  to  the  bottom  of  it,  a  fracture  was  discovered,  and  a  piece  of  bone 
three-fourtlis  of  an  inch  long  was  found  on  the  centre  of  the  parietal  suture. 
This  was  removed — ^the  wound  was  properly  dressed,  and  a  strong  aloetic  drink 
was  given  with  great  difiiculty.  The  aloetic  drink  was  repeated — ^the  bowels 
became  loosened — the  tetanic  symptoms  diminished,  and  in  leas  than  three 
weeks  the  horse  was  perfectly  cured.* 

This  is  a  very  interesting  case.  There  was  some  carelessness  in  eatraating 
the  treatment  of  the  wound  to  the  farrier ;  but  the  surgeon  afterwards  repaired 
the  error  as  well  as  he  could,  and  no  one  was  better  pleased  than  he  was  at  the 
result.  A  violent  blow  being  received  on  the  forehead,  the  part  should  always 
be  most  carefully  examined. 

Hurtrel  D'Arboval  relates  three  cases  of  fracture  of  the  skull.  One  occurred 
in  a  mare  that  ran  violently  against  a  carriage.  The  skull  was  depressed,  and  a 
portion  of  bone  was  removed,  but  it  was  four  months  ere  complete  re-nnlon  of 
the  edges  was  effected.  Another  horse  received  a  violent  kick  on  the  forehead. 
The  union  of  the  depressed  bones  was  effected  after  the  external  wound  was 
healed,  but  there  was  always  a  depression,  an  inch  in  length.  An  aged  mare 
met  with  the  same  accident.    A  depression  here  remained  as  laige  as  a  finger. 

Fracture  of  the  aroh  of  the  orbit  of  the  eyb. — ^A  very  interesting 
account  of  this,  followed  by  perfect  cure,  is  related  at  p.  136. 

Fracture  of  the  nasal  bones. — This  will  sometimes  occur  from  fidling,  or 
be  produced  by  a  kick  from  another  horse,  or  the  brutality  of  the  attendant 
or  the  rider.  We  have  seen  a  passionate  man  strike  a  horse  about  the  head 
with  a  heavy-hunting  whip.  The  danger  of  punishment  of  this  kind  is  obvious ; 
and  so  would  be  the  propriety  of  using  the  whip  for  another  purpose.  A  fracture 
of  this  kind  is  generdly  accompanied  by  a  laceration  of  the  membrane  of  the  nose, 
and  considerable  h»morrhage,  which,  however,  may  generally  be  arrested  by  the 
application  of  cold  water.  The  fractured  portion  of  bone  is  usually  depressed, 
and,  the  space  for  breathing  being  diminished,  difficulty  of  respiration  occura 

*  Vetorinariany  vol.  vH.  p.  1 42. 
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The  aikthor  had  a  case  of  fracture  of  both  nasal  bones.  He  was  enabled  to  elevate 
the  depreseed  parta,  bat  the  inflammatiou  and  swelling  were  so  great,  that  the 
animal  was  threatened  with  suffocation.  The  operation  of  tracheotomy  was 
lesorted  to,  and  the  atiimal  did  well. 

If  there  is  fracture  of  the  nasal  bones  with  depression,  and  only  a  little  way  from 
the  central  arch  and  the  section  between  the  nostrils.^  a  slightly  curved  steel  rod 
may  be  cautiously  introduced  into  the  passage,  and  the  depressed  portions 
carefully  raised.  If  this  cannot  be  eflected,  the  trephine  must  be  applied  a 
little  above  or  below  the  fracture,  and  the  elevator  or  steel  rod  be  intro- 
duced through  the  aperture.  If  the  fracture  is  in  any  other  part  of  the  bone, 
it  will  be  impossible  to  reach  it  with  the  elevator,  for  the  turbinated  bones  aro 
in  the  way.  The  trephine  must  then  be  resorted  to  in  the  first  instance.  The 
wound,  if  tliera  is  any,  must  be  covered,  and  a  compress  kept  on  it. 

A  writer  in  a  French  journal  relates  a  case  in  which  a  horse  was  violently 
kicked,  and  there  was  a  contused  wound  with  depression  of  bone.  The  trephine 
was  applied.  Fifteen  splinters  were  extracted,  and  the  case  terminated  well.  It 
nevertheless,  too  often  happens  that,  in  these  injuries  of  the  nasal  membrane,  the 
inflammation  will  obstinately  continue  in  despite  of  all  that  the  suigeon  can 
do,  and  the  natural  termination  of  eveiy  injury  of  the  membrane  of  the  nose, 
and,  in  fact,  of  every  chronic  disease  of  the  frame,  will  appear-^landcrs. 

I^  however,  glanders  do  not  appear,  some  portion  of  bone  may  ramain 
depressed,  or  the  membrane  may  be  thickened  by  inflammation.  The  nasal 
passage  will  then  be  obstructed,  and  a  difficulty  of  breathing,  resembling 
roaring,  will  ensue. 

Thb  superior  maxillary  or  uppkr  jaw-bonb,  will  occasionally  be  frac- 
tured. Bir.  Cartwright  had  a  cose  in  which  it  was  fractured  by  a  kick  at  the 
situation  where  it  unites  with  the  lachrymal  and  nudar  bones.  He  applied  the 
trephine,  and  removed  many  small  pieces  of  bone.  The  wound  was  then  covered 
by  adhesive  plaster,  and  in  a  month  the  parts  were  healed. 

Mr.  Clay  worth  speaks  of  a  mare  who  being  ridden  almost  at  speed,  fell  and 
fractured  the  upper  jaw,  three  inches  above  the  comer  incisors.  The  front  teeth 
and  jaw  were  turned  like  a  hook  completely  within  the  lower  ones.  She  was 
cast,  a  balling  iron  put  into  her  mouth,  and  the  surgeon,  exerting  considerable 
force,  pulled  the  teeth  outward  into  their  former  and  proper  situation.  8he 
was  then  tied  up  so  that  she  could  not  rub  her  muzzle  against  any  thing, 
and  was  well  fed  with  bean-meal,  and  linseed  tea.  Much  inflammation 
ensued,  but  it  gradually  subsided,  and,  at  the  expiration  of  the  sixth  week, 
the  mouth  was  quite  healed,  and  scarcely  a  vestige  of  the  fracture  remained. 

A  very  extraordinary  and  almost  incredible  account  of  a  fracture  of  the 
superior  maxillary  bone  is  given  in  the  records  of  the  Royal  and  Central  Society 
of  Agriculture  in  France.  A  horse  was  kicked  by  a  companion.  There  was  frac- 
ture of  the  upper  part  of  the  superior  maxillary,  and  zygomatic  bones,  and  the 
eye  was  almost  forced  out  of  the  socket.  Few  men  would  have  dared  to  under- 
take a  fracture  like  this,  but  M.  Revel  shrank  not  from  his  duty.  He  removed 
several  small  splinten  of  bone — ^replaced  the  larger  bones — ^returned  the  eye  to 
its  socket— confined  the  parts  by  means  of  sufficient  sutures — slung  the  horse, 
and  rendered  it  impossible  for  the  animal  to  rub  lus  head  against  any  thing. 
In  six  weeks,  the  core  was  complete. 

The  maxillary  bone  or  lower  jaw,  is  more  subject  to  fracture,  and  par- 
ticularly in  its  branches  between  the  tushes  and  the  lower  teeth,  and  at  the 
symphysis  between  the  two  branches  of  the  jaw.  Its  position,  its  length  and 
the  small  quantity  of  muscle  that  covers  it,  especially  anteriorly,  are  among 
the  causes  of  its  fracture,  and  the  same  circumstances  combine  to  render  a  re- 
union of  the  divided  parts  more  easy  to  be  accomplished.    Mr.  filaine  relates 
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Ihftt  in  a  fracture  of  the  lower  jaw  he  SQCoeeded  by  making  a  strong  leather 
fhune  that  exactly  encased  the  whole  jaw.  The  author  of  this  Tolume  haa 
effected  the  same  object  by  umilar  means. 

M.  H.  Boulay  attended  a  horse,  fracture  of  whose  lower  maxillary  had 
taken  place  at  the  neck  of  that  bone,  between  the  tushes  and  the  comer  fnciBor 
teeth.  The  whole  of  the  interior  part  of  the  maxillary  bone  in  whidi  the 
incisor  teeth  were  planted  was  completely  detached  from  the  other  porticm  of 
the  bone,  and  the  parts  were  merely  held  together  by  the  membrane  of  the 
mouth. 

The  horse  was  cast— -the  comer  tooth  on  the  left  side  extracted— the  woniid 
thoronghly  cleansed — ^the  fractured  bones  brought  into  contact — some  holea 
were  drilled  between  the  tushes  and  the  second  incisor  teeth,  abore  and  below, 
through  which  some  pieces  of  brass  wire  were  passed,  and  thus  the  jaws  were 
apparently  fixed  immoyeably  together.  The  neck  of  the  maxillary  bone  was 
surrounded  by  a  sufficient  compress  of  tow,  and  a  ligature  tied  around  it,  with 
its  bearing  place  on  the  tudies,  and  all  motion  thus  prevented. 

The  horse  was  naturally  an  untractable  animal,  and  in  his  efforts  to  open 
his  jaws  the  wires  yielded  to  his  repeated  straggles,  and  were  to  a  oertani 
degree  separated.  The  bandage  of  tow  was,  howeTer,  tightened,  and  waa 
sufficient  to  retahi  the  fractured  edges  in  apposition. 

The  mouth  now  began  to  exhale  an  infectious  and  gangrenoos  odoor  ; 
the  animal  was  dispirited,  and  would  not  take  any  food;  gangrene  was  evi- 
dently approaching,  and  Mr.  Boulay  determined  to  amputate  the  inferior 
portion  of  the  maxillary  bone,  the  union  of  which  seemed  to  be  impoedble. 
The  sphacelated  portion  of  the  maxillary  was  entirely  remoTed ;  every  frag- 
ment of  bone  that  had  an  oblique  direction  was  sawn  away,  and  Uie  rough  and 
uneven  portions  which  the  saw  could  not  reach  were  rasped  off. 

Before  night,  the  horse  had  recovered  his  natural  q>itit8,  and  was  searching 
for  something  to  eat.  On  the  following  day  a  few  oats  were  given  to  him, 
and  he  ate  them  with  so  much  appetite  and  ease,  that  no  one  looking  at  him 
would  think  that  he  had  been  deprived  of  his  lower  incisor  teeth.  On  the 
following  day  some  hay  was  given  to  him,  which  he  ate  without  difficulty,  and 
in  a  fortnight  was  dismissed,  the  wounds  being  nearly  healed  *. 

In  the  majority  of  these  cases  of  simple  fracture  a  cure  might  be  effiwted,  or 
should,  at  least,  bQ  attempted,  by  means  of  well  adapted  bandages  around  the 
muzzle,  ooniined  by  straps.  It  will  always  be  pradent  to  call  in  veterinary  aid, 
and  it  is  absolutely  necessaiy  in  case  of  compound  fracture  of  the  lower  jaw. 

Fraoture  of  the  spine. — ^This  accident,  fortunately  for  the  horse,  is  not 
of  frequent  occurrence,  but  it  has  been  uniformly  fatal.  It  sometimes  happena 
in  the  act  of  falling,  as  in  leaping  a  wide  ditdi ;  but  it  oftener  occurs  while  a 
horse  is  straggling  during  a  painful  operation.  It  is  generally  sufficiently  evi- 
dent while  the  horse  is  on  the  ground.  Either  a  snap  is  heard,  indicative  of 
the  fracture,  or  the  straggles  of  the  hind-limbs  suddenly  and  altogether  cease. 
In  a  few  cases  the  animal  has  been  able  to  get  up  and  walk  to  his  stable;  in 
others,  the  existence  of  the  fracture  has  not  becoi  apparent  for  several  hours: 
showing  that  the  vertebrsd,  although  fractured,  may  remain  in  theur  place  for  a 
certain  period  of  time.  The  bone  that  is  broken  is  usually  one  of  the  posterior 
dorsal  or  anterior  lumbar  vertebras.  There  is  no  satisfeotory  case  upon  record 
of  reunion  of  the  fractured  parts. 

In  the  human  being,  the  depressed  portion  of  the  spinal  arch  and  of  the  firao- 
tured  vertebras  have  been  removed  by  a  dextrous  operation,  and  sensibility  and     1 
the  power  of  voluntary  motion  have,  in  cases  few  and  far  between,  been  restored ; 

*  Rcc.  de  M^.  V^,  Nov.  1838. 
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bat  m  the  hone  this  has  noely  or  never  been  effected.  We  should  consider 
him  a  bold  operator,  hot  we  shoold  not  very  much  dislike  him,  who  made  one 
trial,  at  least,  how  far  sorgical  skill  might  be  available  here. 

Mr.  W.  C.  Spooner  relates  an  interesthig  case,  and  many  sach  have  probably 
oocnrred.  A  horse  had  been  clipped  about  three  weeks,  and  was  afterwards 
galloped  sharply  on  rongh  ground,  and  pulled  up  suddenly  and  repeatedly, 
tat  the  purpose  of  sweating  him.  After  that  he  did  not  go  so  well  as 
befiofFs,  and  would  not  canter  readily,  although  he  had  previously  been  much 
used  to  that  pace.  Two  days  before  he  was  destroyed,  the  groom  was  riding 
him  at  a  slow  pace,  when  he  suddenly  gave  way  behind  and  was  carried  home, 
and  could  not  afterwards  stand.  He  had,  doubtless,  finetured  the  spine  slightly 
when  pulled  up  suddenly,  but  without  displacing  the  bones  *. 

M.  Dupuy  was  consulted  respecting  a  mare  apparently  palsied.  She  had 
an  uncertain  and  staggering  walk,  accompanied  by  evident  pain.  After  various 
means  of  relief  had  in  vam  been  tried  during  five-and-twenty  days,  she  was 
destroyed.  A  fracture  of  the  last  dorsal  vertebra  was  discovered.  It  had  never 
been  quite  complete,  and  ossific  union  was  beginning  to  take  place. 

Fraoturb  of  tbb  ribs.— These  ftactures  are  not  always  easOy  recognised. 
Those  that  are  covered  by  the  scapula  may  exist  for  a  long  time  without  being 
detected,  and  those  that  are  situated  posterioriy  are  so  thickly  covered  by 
muscles  as  to  render  the  detection  of  the  injury  almost  impossible.  A  man  was 
tiying  to  catdi  a  mare  in  a  field.  She  leaped  at  the  gate,  but  fiiiling  to  clear  it, 
she  fell  on  her  back  on  the  opposite  side.  She  lay  there  a  short  time,  and  then 
got  up,  and  trotted  to  the  stdile.  She  was  saddled,  and  her  master,  a  heavy 
man,  cantered  her  more  than  three  miles.  She  then  became  unusually  dull 
and  sluggish,  and  was  left  on  the  road.  She  was  bled  ;  and  on  the  following 
morning  an  attempt  was  made  to  lead  her  home.  She  was  not,  however,  able 
to  travel  more  than  a  mile.  On  the  following  morning  she  was  evidently 
in  great  pain,  and  a  veterinary  suigeon,  discovering  a  slight  depression  of  the 
spinous  processes  of  the  eleventh  and  twelfth  dorsal  vertebne  and  detecting  a 
certain  crepitus,  ordered  her  to  be  destroyed.  On  past  mortem  examination,  the 
twelfth  dorsal  vertebra  was  found  fractured,  and  the  eleventh,  twelfth,  and 
thirteenth  ribs  on  the  near  side  were  all  fractured  about  two  inches  from  their 
articulation  with  the  vertebras  t. 

Hurtrel  D'Arboval  says  that  ^'  the  two  ribs  behind  the  elbow  are  the  most 
subject  to  fracture,  and  the  false  ribs,  from  the  yielding  motion  which  they 
possess,  are  least  liable."  The  ordinary  causes  of  fracture  are  kicks  and  blows, 
or  &lls  on  the  chest,  and  especially  in  leaping.  The  fractures  are  generally 
about  their  middle,  and,  in  the  true  ribs,  commonly  oblique.  They  are  occa- 
sionally broken  into  splinters,  and  if  those  spUnters  are  directed  inward,  they 
may  seriously  wound  the  pleura  or  lungs.  In  order  most  certainly  to  detect 
the  situation  and  extent  of  these  fractures,  it  may  be  necessaiy  to  trace  the 
rib  through  its  whole  extent,  and,  should  there  be  any  irregularity,  to  press 
firmly  upon  it  above  and  below  in  order  to  ascertain  the  nature  and  extent  of 
the  mjnry. 

If  fracture  is  detected,  it  is  not  often  that  much  essential  good  can  be  done. 
If  there  is  little  or  no  displacement,  a  broad  roller  should  be  tightly  drawn 
xound  the  chest,  in  order  to  prevent  as  much  as  possible  the  motion  of  the  ribs 
in  the  act  of  breathing,  and  to  throw  the  labour  on  the  diaphragm  and  the 
abdominal  muscles  until  the  fractured  parts  are  united.  If  the  fractured  parts 
protrude  outwards,  a  firm  compress  must  be  placed  upon  them.  If  they  are 
depressed,  it  will  alwa3rs  be  advisable  to  place  a  firm  bandage  over  the  seat  of 

•  Veterinarian,  vol.  li.  p.  207.  t  Veterintruui,  vol.  iii.  p.  681. 
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fracture,  although,  perhaps,  there  may  be  scarcely  the  poasibilifty  of  eleYaiinf 
them  to  any  considenible  degree.  Should  much  initation  be  the  oonseqaenn 
of  the  nature  or  direction  of  the  fracture,  proper  oieana  must  be  adopted  to 
allay  the  constitutional  disturbance  that  may  be  produced.  General  or  lood 
bleediogs  will  be  most  aenrioeable*. 

Fbaotvbb  of  the  pblvis. — This  is  not  of  frequent  occurrence,  on  aooooit 
of  the  thickness  of  the  soft  parts  which  surround  the  pelvis,  and  protect  it 
from  iigur}',  but  St  is  of  a  most  serious  character  when  it  does  take  place,  on 
account  of  the  riolence  which  must  hare  been  necessary  to  produce  it.  Tht 
usual  causes  are  foils  from  a  considerable  height,  or  heavy  blows  on  the  pdm 
The  injury  may  have  reference  to  the  internal  or  external  portion  of  the  pelvis. 
In  the  first  case,  the  danger  may  not  be  discovered  until  irreparable  mischief 
is  produced.  When  it  is  chiefly  external,  the  altered  appearance  of  the  hip 
speaks  for  itself.  It  is  rarely  in  our  power  to  afford  any  assistance  in  essei 
like  this,  except  when  there  are  fractured  portions  of  the  bone  that  may  be 
partially  or  entirely  removed,  or  the  projecting  spine  of  the  ilium  is  only  par- 
tially fractured. 

M.  Levrat  gives  an  interesting  account  of  a  case  of  fincture  of  the  right 
side  of  the  pelvis,  near  the  acetabulum,  in  leaping  a  wide  ditch  when  huntiqg. 
^  The  lameness  which  it  occasioned,"  says  he,  ^^  was  such  that  the  toe  of  the 
foot  was  scarcely  permitted  to  touch  the  ground  while  the  motion  was  at  all 
rapid.     When  the  motion  was  slow  the  foot  was  placed  flat  on  the  ground,  hot 
with  great  difficulty  moved  forward.  On  applying  my  right  hand  to  the  Atictured 
part,  which  did  not  exhibit  any  heat,  and  seizing  with  luy  left  hand  the  point 
of  the  tliigh,  I  felt  a  movement  of  the  ischium,  which  easily  enabled  me  to 
judge  of  the  fracture  and  its  seat,  and  to  discover  that  none  of  the  fractured 
parts  were  displaced.     1  ordered  her  to  be  kept  quiet  for  three  weeks,  and  then 
permitted  to  wander  about  the  stable.    At  the  end  of  two  months  she  was 
mounted  and  exercised  at  a  foot  pace,  and  in  another  month  she  was  enabled 
to  sustain  the  longest  day's  work  without  lameness.     In  the  followii^  year 
she  was  placed  in  the  stud  of  the  Baron  de  Stael,  where  she  produced  some 
good  foalst." 

The  Annals  of  the  school  at  Alfort  contain  the  case  of  an  old  mare  with  frae- 
ture  of  the  pelvis  and  of  the  left  ischium,  and  in  whom  union  of  the  bones  was 
effected  so  promptly,  that  on  the  thirtieth  day  very  little  lameness  remained, 
and  she  shortly  returned  to  her  usual  work.  She  soon  afterwards  died  from 
some  other  cause,  and  the  state  of  the  osseous  parts  was  thoroughly  examined. 
These  cases,  however,  stand  almost  alone,  and  post  mortem  examination  dis- 
covers fractures  of  the  ischium  and  the  pelvis,  and  each  bone  divided  into  many 
pieces,  so  that  it  is  impossible  for  the  hind  quarters  of  the  animal  to  be  sup- 
ported— also  fractures  of  the  external  angle  of  the  ilium,  which  rarely  is  again 
consolidated,  and  roughness  of  the  bony  fragments,  which  produce  sad  laceration 
of  the  soft  parts.  Fracture  of  the  ischium  presents  almost  insuperable  difliculties 
— that  of  the  ilium  is  uniformly  fatal  %. 

Fraoturb  of  tub  tail. — This  accident  is  not  of  frequent  occurrence 
except  from  accidental  entanglement,  or  the  application  of  brute  force.  The 
fracture  is  easily  recognised,  frequently  by  the  eye  and  always  by  the  fingers. 
If  the  tail  is  not  amputated,  a  cord  passed  over  a  pulley,  and  with  a  small 

*  Cases  of  snchylosis  of  tho  vcrtebraD  of  extending  even  to  the  hftunch. — SaadiforCi 

the  hor»e  are  too  frequent,  from  tho  heavy  Mus.  Anat  vol.  ii.  p.38to44,  andiii.  p.  243. 
weighu  and  sudden    and  violent  concunion         f  Rec.   de    M^.  V^t.,  Nov.  18S1|  and 

which  are  too  frequently  thrown  on    these  Veterinarian,  vol.  vi.  p.  390. 
parU.     Complete  anchylosis  of  all  the  dorsal         X  Diet.  V^u  Mar.  Hurtrel  D'Arbovml^  toL 

and  lumbar  vertebrse   have  been   produced,  ii.  p.  586. 
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weight  attached  to  it,  wiU  bring  the  eepaxated  bonei  again  into  apposition, 
and  in  about  a  month  the  natonl  cartilage  of  the  part  will  be  sufficiently 
re-instated. 

Fbaoturbs  op  tbb  limbs. — These,  fortunately,  are  of  rare  oocurrence  in 
the  horse,  for  although  their  divided  edges  might  be  easily  brought  again  into 
apposition,  it  would  be  almost  impossible  to  retain  them  in  it,  for  the  slightest 
motion  would  displace  them.  A  n^id  survey  of  each  may  not,  however,  be 
altogether  useless.  • 

Fractvrb  op  tbb  sbouIiDbb.— The  author  is  not  aware  of  the  successful 
treatment  of  this  accident  by  any  English  veterinary  surgeon.  Mr.  Fuller 
attempted  it,  but  from  the  difficulty  of  keeping  the  divided  edges  of  the  bone 
in  apposition  with  each  other,  and  the  natural  untractableness  of  the  animal, 
and  symptoms  of  tetanus  beginning  to  appear,  the  patient  was  destroyed.  The 
fracture  was  a  little  above  the  neck  of  the  scapula,  and  the  muscles  were  dread- 
fully lacerated.* 

It  is  not  at  all  times  easy  to  discover  the  existence  and  precise  situation  of 
fracture  of  the  humerus.  The  lameness  is  very  great— the  animal  will  not 
bear  at  all  upon  the  broken  limb— he  will  drag  it  along  the  ground — ^he  will 
move  slowly  and  with  difficulty,  and  his  progression  will  consist  of  a  succes- 
sion of  short  leaps.  The  lifting  of  the  foot  will  give  veiy  great  pain.  If  he 
is  roughly  handled,  he  will  sometimes  rear,  or  throw  himself  suddenly  down. 
By  careful  application  of  tlie  hand  a  crepitus  will  more  or  less  distinctly  be 
heard.  The  chances  are  always  materisJly  againt  the  union  of  a  fracture  of 
the  humerus.  The  patient  must  be  kept  constantly  suspended,  and  splints  and 
bandages  carefully  applied.  M.  Delaguette  attended  an  entire  draught-horse> 
whose  humerus  had  been  fractured  by  the  kick  of  a  mare.  The  fracture  ex- 
tended longitudinally  through  two-thirds  of  the  length  of  the  bone,  and  the 
parts  were  separated  from  each  other.  They  were  brought  again  into  appo- 
sition, and  kept  so  by  means  of  pitch  plasters  and  splints.  The  horse  was 
put  into  slings ;  the  pavement  of  the  stable  was  taken  up ;  a  hollow  dug 
under  the  fractured  limb,  and  this  depression  filled  with  straw,  in  order  to  aflbrd 
a  soft  support  for  the  foot.  He  was  bled,  gruel  alone  given  as  food,  and  injec- 
tions daily  administered. 

On  the  26th  day  the  rollers  were  removed  and  replaced.  On  the  40th  day  he 
began  to  rest  on  the  fractured  limb.  On  the  60th  day  the  bandages  were 
removed— the  fracture  had  been  well  consolidated,  and  the  horse  rested  his 
weight  upon  it.  It  is  reluctantly  added  that  he  was  afterwards  destroyed,  on 
account  of  some  disease  of  the  loinsf. 

Fraotvbe  of  tbb  arm. — This  accident  is  not  of  untrequent  occurrence. 
It  commonly  takes  an  oblique  direction,  and  is  usually  first  discovered  by  the 
displaoement  of  the  limb.  Mr.  Gloag,  of  the  10th  Hussars,  gives  an  interesting 
account  of  a  case  that  occurred  in  his  practice.  *'  An  entire  black  cart-horse  was 
grazing  in  a  field,  into  which  some  mares  were  accidentally  turned.  One  of 
them  kicked  him  severely  a  little  above  the  knee.  He,  however,  contrived  to 
get  home,  and,  being  carafuUy  examined,  there  was  found  a  simple  fracture  of 
the  radius,  about  an  inch  and  a  half  above  the  knee.  The  ends  of  the  fractured 
bone  could  be  heard  distinctly  grating  against  each  other,  both  in  advancing 
the  leg  and  turning  it  sideway  from  the  body.  He  was  immediately  placed  in 
a  sling  not  completely  elevated  from  the  ground,  but  in  which  he  could  occa- 
sionally relieve  himself  by  standing.  The  leg  was  well  bathed  with  wann 
water,  and  the  ends  of  the  bone  brought  as  true  to  their  position  as  possible. 
Some  thin  slips  of  green  wood  were  then  immersed  in  boiling  water  until  they 


•  VeteriDarian,  vol.  viii.  p.  143.  t  Jo»rnn\  PrRtique,  Dec.  1834. 
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would  readily  beiid  to  the  shape  of  the  knee,  and  they  were  tied  round  the 
joint,  leaching  ahout  nine  inches  abore  and  tax  below  the  knee,  the  e&di  of 
them  being  tied  round  with  tow. 

A  fortnight  afterwards  he  became  Teiy  troublesome,  knocking  his  foot  on  the 
ground,  and  when,  at  the  expiration  of  the  sixth  week,  he  was  taken  from  the 
slings,  there  was  a  considerable  bony  deposit  aboTo  the  knee.  This^  however, 
gradually  subsided  as  the  horse  regained  his  strength,  and,  with  the  exeeptioii 
of  turning  the  leg  a  little  outwards,  he  is  as  useful  as  ever  for  common  puiposes*.* 

Fracturu  of  thb  ELOow.—This  is  far  more  exposed  to  danger  than  ihm 
two  last  bones,  and  is  oftener  fractured.  The  fracture  is  generally  an  obiiqae 
one,  and  about  two-thirds  from  the  summit  of  the  limb.  It  is  immediately 
detected  by  the  altered  action,  and  different  appearance  of  the  limb.  It  Is 
not  so  difficult' of  reduction  as  either  the  humerus  or  the  scapula,  when  the 
fhusture  is  towards  the  middle  of  the  bone.  A  great  quantity  of  tow  saturated 
with  pitch  must  be  placed  around  the  elbow,  and  confined  with  firm  adhesive 
plastm^  the  ground  being  hollowed  away  la  the  front  of  the  injured  leg,  so 
that  no  pressure  shall  be  made  by  that  foot. 

Fraotubb  of  tbb  fbhub. — Consideiing  the  mnwps  of  muscle  that  sur- 
round this  bone,  and  the  immense  weight  which  it  supports,  it  would  naturally 
be  deemed  impossible  to  reduce  a  real  fracture  of  the  fomur.  If  the  divided 
bones  are  ever  united,  it  is  a  consequence  of  the  simple  repose  of  the  parts,  and 
their  tendency  to  unite.  Profossor  Dick,  however,  relates  a  very  singular  and 
interesting  account  of  the  cure  of  fracture  of  the  femur.  He  was  requested  to 
attend  a  bay  mare  that  had  met  with  an  accident  in  leaping  a  sunken  fence.  He 
found  a  wound  in  the  stifle  of  the  hind  leg  nmning  transveraely  across  the 
anterior  of  the  articulation,  about  an  indi  and  a  half  in  length,  and  in  it  was  a 
portion  of  bone  that  had  been  fractured,  and  that  had  escaped  from  its  situation 
towards  the  inside  of  the  stifle,  where  it  was  hdd  by  a  portion  of  ligament. 
The  isolated  nature  of  the  fractured  portion,  the  difficulty,  or  rather  impossibility 
of  replacing  it  in  its  situation,  and  the  few  vessels  which  the  connecting  medium 
possMsed,  rendered  it  imposdble  that  union  would  be  effected ;  he  therefore 
determined  to  remove  it. 

Having  enlarged  the  wound,  and  divided  the  portion  of  capsular  ligament 
which  retained  it  in  its  place,  he  extracted  the  bone,  and  found  it  to  be  the 
upper  part  of  the  inner  anterior  condyle  of  the  femur,  measuring  three  inches 
in  length,  one  inch  and  a  half  in  breadth,  and  about  an  inch  in  thickness, 
and  being  in  shape  nearly  similar  to  the  longitudinal  section  of  a  hen's  egg. 

After  the  removal  of  the  bone  the  animal  seemed  very  mudi  relieved ;  the 
wound  was  firmly  sewed  up,  adhesive  strapping  applied  over  it,  and  the  part 
kept  wet  with  cold  water. 

Two  days  afterwards  connderable  swellmg  had  taken  place ;  she  seemed  to 
suffer  mudi,  and  there  was  some  oozing  from  the  wound.  Fomentations  were 
again  i^lied,  and  she  was  slung. 

She  now  began  r^idly  to  improve,  and,  although  one  of  the  largest  articula- 
tions in  the  body  had  been  laid  open  and  a  part  of  the  articular  portion  of  the 
bone  removed,  the  wound  healed  so  rapidly  that  in  three  weeks  she  walked 
with  little  lameness  to  a  loose  box.  At  the  expiration  of  another  three  weeks 
the  Professor  again  vinted  her.  On  being  led  out  she  trotted  several  times 
along  the  stable  yard,  apparently  sound,  with  the  exception  of  moving  the  limb 
in  a  slight  degree  wider  than  usual,  and  so  completely  was  the  part  recovered 
that,  had  it  not  been  for  a  small  scar  that  remained,  a  stranger  could  not  have 
known  that  such  an  accident  had  taken  placet 

*  Veterinarian,  toI.  iv.  p.  422.  t  Veterinarian,  toI.  iL  p.  140. 
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Fbaotvrb  o#  thb  patslla. — ^Thb  does  occasionally,  though  vexy  seldom 
occur.  It  is  usually  the  consequence  of  yiolent  kicks,  or  blows,  and  if  this 
singular  bone  is  once  disunited,  no  power  can  bring  the  diyided  portions  of  tlie 
bone  together  i^^. 

Fragtubb  of  thb  tibia. — This  afiection  is  of  more  frequent  occurrence,  and 
of  more  serious  consequence  than  we  were  accustomed  to  imagine  it  to  be. 
Mr.  Trump,  twelve  years  ago,  first  called  the  attention  of  the  profession  to  some 
singular  cLrcumstances  connected  with  the  tibia.  A  large  draught  horse  be- 
longing to  the  Dowlais  Iron  Company,  at  Merthyr  Tydvil,  came  in  from  his 
labour  very  lame  in  the  near  hind  leg,  but  with  no  visible  sign  of  any  severe 
injury  beii^  received.  The  foot  was  searched,  but  nothing  fiurther  was  done. 
He  stood  in  the  stable  several  days^  and  then  was  turned  into  a  field,  and  was 
dbcovered  one  morning  with  the  Umb  dependent,  and  a  fracture  of  the  tibia  just 
above  the  hock. 

Fourteen  or  sixteen  months  after  that,  another  horse  came  home  from  a 
journey  of  seven  miles,  lame,  with  a  slight  mark  on  the  inside  of  the  thigh — a 
mere  scratdi,  and  yery  little  tumefaction.  There  was  nothing  to  account  for 
such  severe  lameness :  but,  a  few  momings  afterwards,  the  tibia  was  seen  to  be 
fractured.    The  front  of  the  bone  was  splintered  as  from  a  blow. 

Two  months  alter  that,  another  horse  had  been  observed  to  be  lame  seven  or 
eight  days.  A  slight  scratch  was  observed  on  the  inside  of  the  thigh,  with 
a  little  swelling,  and  increased  heat  and  tenderness  just  above  the  hock. 
Mr.  Trump  had  examined  the  foot  during  the  time  that  the  horse  stood  in 
the  stable,  not  being  satisfied  that  the  apparently  slight  injuiy  on  the  thigh  could 
account  for  the  lameness.  He  was  turned  to  grass,  and  three  days  afterwards 
the  tibia  was  found  broken  at  the  part  mentioned,  and  evidently  from  a  blow. 
Were  there  not  positive  proof  of  the  dreumstance,  it  would  have  been  deemed 
impossible  that  a  fracture,  and  of  such  a  bone,  could  have  existed  so  long 
without  detection.* 

Mr.  J.  S.  Mayer  gives  an  interesting  account  of  the  successful  treatment  of 
a  case  of  fracture  of  the  tibia.  The  simplicity  of  the  process  will,  we  trust, 
encourage  many  another  vetorinaTy  surgeon  to  follow  his  example. 

*'A  horse  received  a  blow  on  the  tibia  of  the  near  leg,  but  little  notice 
was  taken  of  it  for  two  or  three  days.  When,  however,  we  were  called  in  to 
examine  him,  we  found  the  tibia  to  be  obliquely  fractured  about  midway 
between  the  hock  and  the  stifle,  and  a  small  wound  existing  on  the  inside  of  the 
leg.  It  was  set  in  the  following  manner : — The  leg  from  the  stifle  down  to  the 
hock  was  well  covered  with  an  adhesive  compound ;  it  was  then  wrapped  round 
with  fine  tow,  upon  which  another  layer  of  the  same  adhesive  mixture  was  laid, 
the  whole  being  well  splinted  and  bandaged  up,  so  as  to  render  what  was  a 
slightly  compound  fracture  a  simple  one.  The  local  inflammation  and  sympa- 
thetic fover  that  supervened  were  kept  down  by  antiphlogistic  measures.  At 
the  end  of  six  weeks  the  bandages  and  splints  were  removed,  and  readjusted  in 
a  similar  way  as  before,  and  at  the  termination  of  three  months  from  the  time 
of  the  accident  he  was  dischaiged,  cured,  the  splints  being  wholly  taken  ofi^,  and 
merely  an  adhesive  stay  kept  on  the  leg.  The  horse  is  now  at  work  and  quite 
sound,  there  being  merely  a  little  thickening,  where  the  callus  is  formed.''t 

Fractitre  of  thb  hock. — This  is  not  of  frequent  occurrence,  but  very  diffi- 
cult to  treat,  from  the  almost  impossibility  of  finding  means  to  retain  the  bone  in  its 
situation.  A  case,  however,  somewhat  simple  in  its  nature  occurred  in  the  practice 
of  Mr.  Cartwright  A  colt,  leaping  at  some  rails,  got  his  leg  between  them,  and, 
unable  to  extricate  himself,  hung  over  on  the  other  side.    After  being  liberated 
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it  appeared  on  examination,  that  there  was  a  simple  horixontal  fractare  of  tiit 
whole  of  the  os  calcis  about  the  middle.  A  splint  was  contrived  so  as  to  readi 
from  the  middle  of  the  tibia  to  that  of  the  cannon  bone,  and  this  was  applied  to 
the  front  of  the  leg,  keeping  the  hock  from  its  usual  motion,  and  relaxing  the 
muscles  inserted  into  the  os  calcis.  Underneath  this  splint  a  charge  was  ^plied 
about  the  part,  in  order  to  form  a  leyel  surfiioe  for  the  splint  to  rest  upon.  The 
whole  was  bound  together  by  proper  adhesiye  bandages,  and  he  was  ordered  to  be 
kept  quiet  in  the  stable,  but  not  to  be  slung.  In  about  two  n^ontha  the  hodc 
was  fired  and  became  perfectly  sound  *. 

Fracture  of  the  oannon  or  shank  bone. — This  is  of  more  frequent 
occurrence  than  that  of  any  other  bone,  on  account  of  the  length  of  the  leig,  and 
the  danger  to  which  it  is  exposed.  There  is  rarely  any  difficulty  in  detecting  its 
situation,  but  there  is  sometimes  a  great  deal  in  bringing  the  divided  edg^  of 
the  bone  again  into  apposition.  A  kind  of  windlass,  or  a  power  equal  to  it,  Is 
occasionally  necessai^*  to  produce  sufficient  extension  in  order  to  effect  the  desired 
purpose :  but  the  divided  edges  being  brought  into  apposition  are  retained  there 
by  the  force  of  the  muscles  above.  Splints  reaching  from  the  foot  to  above  the 
knee  should  then  be  applied.  The  horse  should  be  racked  up  during  a  fortnight^ 
after  which,  if  the  case  is  going  on  well,  the  animal  may  often  be  turned  oat. 

In  cases  of  compound  fracture  the  wounds  should  be  carefuUy  attended  to : 
but  Mr.  Pcreivall  says  that  he  knows  one  or  two  old  practitioners,  who  are  in  the 
habit  of  treating  these  cases  in  a  very  summary  and  generally  successful  manner. 
They  employ  such  common  support,  with  splints  and  tow  and  bandages,  aa  the 
case  seems  to  require,  and  then  the  animal  with  his  leg  bound  up  is  tuned  out, 
if  the  season  permits ;  otherwise  he  is  placed  in  a  yard  or  box,  where  there  la 
not  much  straw  to  incommode  his  movements.  The  anim^  wUl  take  care  not 
to  impose  too  much  weight  on  his  fractured  limb ;  and,  provided  the  parts  are 
well  secured,  nature  will  generally  perform  the  rest  t. 

Fraotube  of  the  sesamoid  bones. — There  are  but  two  instances  of  this  on 
record.  The  first  is  related  by  Mr.  Fuller  of  Maroh.  He  was  galloping  steadily 
and  not  rapidly  a  horse  of  his  own,  when  the  animal  suddenly  fell  as  if  he  had 
been  shot.  He  was  broken  down  in  both  fore  legs.  The  owner  veiy  humanely 
ordered  hun  to  be  immediately  destro^'ed.  Both  the  perforans  and  perforatas 
tendons  of  the  near  fore  leg  were  completely  ruptured,  just  where  they  paas 
over  the  sessamoid  bone,  which  was  fractured  in  a  transverse  direction.  The 
sessamoid  bone  of  the  off  1^  was  fractured  in  the  same  direction,  but  the 
tendons  were  entire  J. 

The  second  case  is  one  described  by  Mr.  Harris  of  Preston.  A  strong  ooach- 
like  animal  was  gallopped  rapidly.  He  had  not  gone  more  than  a  hundred 
yards  before  he  suddenly  fell,  and  it  was  with  great  difficulty  that  he  oonld  be 
led  home,  a  distance  of  about  two  miles.  There  was  soon  considerable  swelling 
in  the  off  fore  leg — ^grcat  pain  on  the  animal  s  attempting  to  walk,  and  his  fetlock 
nearly  touched  the  ground.  Some  slight  crepitus  could  be  detected,  but  the 
exact  seat  of  it  could  not  be  ascertained.  Mr.  Harris  considered  the  case  aa 
hopeless,  but  the  owner  would  have  some  means  tried  to  save  the  animal.  He 
was  accordingly  bled  and  physicked,  and  cold  lotions  and  bandages  were  applied 
to  the  foot.  Two  days  afterwards  some  bony  spicules  began  to  protrude  through 
the  skin,  and,  the  case  being  now  perfectly  hopeless,  the  animal  was  destroyed. 
The  inner  sessamoid  bone  was  shivered  to  atoms  §. 

Fracture  of  the  upper  pastern. — Thick  and  strong,  and  movable  as  this 
bone  seems  to  be,  it  is  occasionally  fractured.    This  has  been  the  consequence  of 
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a  violent  effort  by  the  hone  to  save  himself  from  &Uing,  when  he  has  stumbled) 
— it  has  happened  when  he  has  been  incautiously  permitted  to  run  down  a 
steep  descent — and  has  occurred  when  a  horse  has  been  travelling  on  the  best 
road,  and  at  no  great  pace. 

The  existence  of  fracture  in  this  bone  is,  generally  speaking,  easily  detected. 
The  injured  foot  is  as  lightly  as  possible  permitted  to  come  in  contact  with  the 
ground.  As  little  weight  as  may  be  is  thrown  on  it«  or,  if  the  animal  is  com- 
pelled to  use  it,  the  fetlock  is  bent  down  nearly  to  the  ground,  and  the  toe  is 
turned  upward.    If  the  foot  is  rotated  a  crepitus  is  generally  heard. 

This,  however,  is  not  always  the  case.  M.  Levrat  was  requested  to  examine  a 
horse  that  had  suddenly  become  lame.  The  near  hind  leg  was  retracted,  and  tho 
foot  was  kept  from  touching  the  ground.  He  carefully  examined  the  foot,  and 
discovered  that  much  pain  was  expressed  when  the  pastern  was  handled.  He 
suspected  fracture  of  the  bone,  but  he  could  not  detect  it.  He  bled  the  animal, 
ordered  cooling  applications  to  the  part,  and  gave  a  dose  of  physio.  Three  days 
afterwards  he  again  saw  his  patient,  and  readily  detected  a  fracture,  taking  a 
direction  obliquely  across  the  pastern*. 

The  probability  of  success  in  the  treatment  of  this  fiacture,  depends  on  its  being 
a  simple  or  compound  one.  If  it  runs  laterally  across  the  bone,  it  may  be  readily 
and  successfully  treated — if  it  extends  to  the  joints  above  and  below,  it  will  pro- 
bably terminate  in  anchylosis,  and  if  the  bone  is  shivered,  as  it  too  frequently  is, 
into  various  parts,  there  would  scarcely  seem  the  possibility  of  a  succeaiful 
treatment  of  the  case.  The  instances,  however,  are  numerous  in  which  the  case 
terminates  successfully.  Hurtrel  D'Arboval  recommends  that  a  bandage  steeped 
in  aome  adhesive  matter  should  be  applied  fi-om  the  coronet  to  the  middle  of  the 
leg.  On  this  some  wet  pasteboard  is  to  be  moulded,  enveloped  afterwards  in  a 
linen  bandage.  A  small  splint  is  now  to  be  applied  before  and  behind  and  on 
each  side  and  the  hollow  places  are  filled  with  tow,  in  order  to  give  them  an  equal 
bearing.  If  this  does  not  appear  to  be  sufiEiciently  secure,  other  splints,  thicker 
and  broader,  are  placed  over  those  extending  to  the  knee  or  the  hock. 

The  case  related  by  M.  Levrat  was  treated  in  this  way.  It  will  be  com- 
paratively seldom  that  it  will  be  necessary  to  suspend  the  patient.  The  animal, 
under  the  treatment  of  M.  Levrat,  kept  his  foot  in  the  air  for  nearly  three 
weeks.  At  the  end  of  that  period  he  now  and  then  tried  to  rest  his  toe  on  the 
litter.  Six  weeks  after  the  accident,  he  began  to  throw  some  weight  on  the  foot ; 
and  a  few  days  afterwards  he  was  able  to  go  to  a  pond,  about  fifty  paces  from 
his  stable,  and  where,  of  his  own  accord,  he  took  a  foot-bath  for  nearly  an  hour 
at  a  time.  At  the  expiration  of  another  month  he  was  mounted^  and  went  very 
well  at  a  walking-pace ;  he  was,  however,  still  lame  when  he  was  trotted. 

Another  hoi-se,  treated  by  the  same  surgeon,  was  soon  able  to  rest  on  the  bad 
leg,  in  order  to  change  his  position— he  was  allowed  three  weeks  after  that, 
and  then  commenced  his  former  daily  work — the  drawing  of  a  heavy  cart. 
He  limped  a  little  when  he  was  trotted ;  but  did  as  much  slow  work  as  he  was 
ever  accustomed  to  do. 

Fracture  of  the  lower  pastern. — Although  this  bone  is  much  shorter 
than  the  upper  pastern,  there  are  several  instances  of  fracture  of  it.  The  frac- 
tures of  this  bone  are  commonly  longitudinal,  and  often  present  a  lesion  of  con- 
tinuity extending  from  the  larger  pastern  to  the  coffin- bone.  It  is  frequently 
splintered,  the  splinters  taking  this  longitudinal  direction.  Hurtrel  D'Arboval 
relates  three  cases  of  this,  and  in  one  of  them  the  bone  was  splintered  into  four 
pieces.  In  several  instances,  however,  this  bone  has  been  separated  into  eight 
or  ten  distinct  pieces.     When  the  fracture  of  the  bone  is  neither  compound 
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nor  complioatecl,  it  may  be  peifectly  reduoed  by  proper  bandaging,  and,  la 
fact,  there  bare  been  caeea,  in  which  union  has  tak^i  place  with  al^ht  aHUl 
ance  from  art  beyond  the  i4>pliGation  of  a  few  bandages^ 

M.  Gazot  relates  a  very  satisfactory  termination  of  fiactnre  of  this  bone  ia  i 
carriage-horse.  The  animal  fell,  and  was  totally  nnable  to  rise  again.  Ha  wai 
placed  on  some  hurdles,  and  drawn  home.  A  veterinaiy  soigeon  beiqg  con- 
sulted, recognused  fracture  of  the  lower  pastern  in  both  feet,  and  adviwd  that 
the  animal  should  be  destroyed.  It  was  a  favourite  horse,  between  five  and  mx 
years  old,  and  the  owner  detomined  to  give  it  a  chance  of  reooyery. 

M.  Gasot  was  consulted.  He  plainly  recognised  a  transverse  fracture  in  His 
lower  pastern  of  the  right  leg,  and  a  longitudinal  one  in  the  left  paatem.  Thej 
were  both  of  them  simple  fractures.  The  horse  was  manageable,  and  seeaMd 
to  comprehend  the  whole  affair.  He  was  a  fiivourite  of  the  groom  as  well  as 
the  master,  and  it  was  determined  to  give  him  a  chance  of  recovery.  He  had 
plenty  of  good  litter  under  him,  which  was  changed  twice  in  the  day.  The 
first  object  that  was  attempted  to  be  acoomplidbed  was  the  healing  of  the 
excoriations  that  had  taken  place  in  drawing  hhn  home,  and  abatipg  the  infiann 
nation  that  was  appearing  about  the  pasterns. 

At  the  termination  of  the  first  week  all  these  were  healed,  the  horae  fed 
well,  and  was  perfectly  quiet,  except  that  when  he  was  tired  of  lying  on  one 
side  he  contrived  to  get  on  his  knees  and  then  to  raise  himself  on  his  liaonches, 
and,  having  voided  his  urine  and  his  dung,  he  turned  himself  upon  the  oihex 
side,  without  the  bandages  round  his  pasterns  being  in  the  sUghtest  degree  inter- 
fered with. 

At  the  expiration  of  the  second  week  he  seemed  to  wish  to  get  up.  The 
groom  had  orders  to  asabt  him,  and  a  sling  was  passed  under  him.  Some  oats 
were  placed  in  the  manger,  and  he  seemed  to  enjoy  the  change  for  a  little  while. 
Soon  afterwards  he  began  to  be  uneasy,  and  a  copious  perspiratioa  appeared 
on  every  part.  He  was  immediately  lowered,  when,  with  evident  delight,  ha 
stretched  out  his  head  and  h(s  legs,  and  lay  almost  without  motioD  doiii^ 
several  hours.  On  the  following  day  he  was  again  placed  in  the  aling,  and  again 
lowered  as  soon  as  he  appeared  to  be  fittigued. 

At  the  expiration  of  a  month  from  the  time  of  the  accident  he  could  get  up 
without  assistance,  and  would  continue  standing  two  or  three  hours,  when  he 
lay  down  again,  but  with  a  degree  of  precaution  that  was  truly  admireble.  The 
bandages  around  the  pasterns  had  been  continued  until  thb  period,  and  had 
been  kept  wet  with  a  spirituous  embrocation.  The  horse  was  encouraged  to 
walk  a  little,  some  com  being  offered  to  him  in  a  sieve.  He  was  sadly  lamBi 
and  the  lameness  was  considerably  greater  m  the  left  than  in  the  right  foot.  A 
calculous  enlargement  could  also  be  felt  in  the  duection  of  the  frai^ure  on  each 
pastern ;  but  it  was  greatest  in  the  left  fetlock,  and  there  was  reason  to  fear  the 
existence  of  anchylosis,  between  the  pastern  bones  of  the  left  leg.  That  foot 
was  surrounded  with  emollient  cataplasms,  and,  two  days  afterwards,  was  pared 
out,  and  the  cautery  applied  over  both  pasterns,  the  spirituous  embreoation 
being  continued. 

A  fortnight  afterwards  the  effect  of  the  cautery  was  very  satisfectoiy.  The 
action  of  the  part  was  mora  free,  and  there  was  no  longer  any  fear  of  andiyloaia 
It  was  however  deemed  prudent  to  apply  the  cautery  over  the  right  pastern. 
Walking  exerdse  was  now  recommended,  and  in  the  course  of  another  month 
the  lameness  was  much  diminished.  It  was  most  on  the  left  side,  which,  how- 
ever, had  resumed  its  former  degree  of  inclination. 

At  the  expiration  of  four  months  the  horse  was  sent  to  work.  His  master,  how- 
ever, doubting  the  stability  of  tlie  cure,  sold  him,  for  which  he  ought  to  have  had 
his  own  legs  broken,  and  he  fell  into  bad  hands.    He  was  worked  hardly  and  half 
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starred;  iftyeTthele«»  the  calculos  continued  to  diminiah,  and  the  kmeneas 
altogether  ^Appeared.  He  soon,  however,  passed  into  better  hands.  He  was 
bought  by  a  fiurmer  at  Chalons,  in  whose  servioe^he  long  remained,  in  good  con- 
dition, and  totally  free  from  lainenesa.  His  lal  wner  gave  him  the  name  of 
Old  Broken  Leg*. 

Fraotubb  of  the  oofpin  bonb.*— This  is  an  accident  of  very  rare  occurrence, 
and  difficult  to  distinguish  from  other  causes  of  lameness.  The  animal  halts 
veiy  considerably — ^the  foot  is  hot  and  tender-4he  pain  seems  to  be  exceedingly 
great,  and  none  of  the  ordinary  causes  of  lameness  are  perceived.  According  to 
Hnrtrel  D'Arboval,  it  is  not  so  serious  an  accident  as  has  been  represented. 
The  fiactured  portions  cannot  be  displaced,  and  in  a  vascular  bone  like  thia^  the 
union  of  the  divided  parts  will  be  readily  effected. 

Mr.  Percivall  very  properly  remarks,  that,  ^^  buried  as  the  coffin  and  navicular 
bones  are  within  the  hoof,  and  out  of  the  way  of  all  external  injury  as  well  as 
of  muscular  force,  firacture  of  them  cannot  proceed  from  ordinary  causes.  It 
ia,  perhaps^  thus  produced  :*in  the  healthy  foot,  in  consequence  of  the  elas* 
ttcity  of  their  connections,  these  bones  yield  or  spring  under  the  impression  they 
receive  ftom  the  bones  above,  and  thus  are  enabled  to  bear  great  weights,  and 
sustain  violent  shocks  without  injury ;  but,  disease  in  the  foot  is  often  found  to 
destroy  this  elasticity,  by  changing  the  cartilage  into  bone,  which  cannot  receive 
the  asme  weight  and  concussion  without  risk  of  fracture.  Horses  that  have 
undergone  the  operation  of  neurotomy  more  frequently  meet  with  this  accident 
than  others^  because  they  batter  their  senseless  feet  with  a  force  which,  under 
similar  circumstances,  pain  would  forbid  the  others  from  doing  t." 

Pbaotubb  of  thb  navioulab  bonb  has  been  sufficiently  considered  under 
the  artide  ^Navicular  Joint  Disease,"  p.  391. 

Mr.  Mayer  sums  up  his  account  of  the  treatment  of  fractures  in  a  way  that 
reflects  much  credit  on  him  and  the  profession  of  which  he  is  a  member.  ^*  Let 
your  remedies,"  says  he,  *'  be  governed  by  those  principles  of  science,  those  dic- 
tates of  humanity,  and  that  sound  discretion,  which,  while  they  raise  the  moral 
and  intellectual  superiority  of  man,  distinguish  the  master  of  his  profession 
from  the  bungling  empiric  %*' 


CHAPTER   XXI. 
ON  SHOEING. 


Thb  period  when  the  shoe  began  to  be  nailed  to  the  foot  of  the  horse  Is  un- 
certain.   William  the  Norman  introduced  it  into  our  country. 

We  have  seen,  in  the  progress  of  our  inquiry,  that,  whUe  it  affi)rds  to  the 
foot  of  the  horse  that  defence  which  seems  now  to  be  necessary  against  the 
destructire  effects  of  our  artificial  and  flinty  roads,  it  has  entailed  on  the  animal 
some  evils.  It  has  limited  or  destro^'ed  the  beautiful  expansibility  of  the  lower 
part  of  the  foot— it  has  led  to  contraction,  although  that  contraction  has  not 
always  been  accompanied  by  lameness — ^in  tho  most  careful  fixing  of  the  best 

«llecndldeMed.y^t.l834,i>.7.  No  apology  f  Percivairs  Hippopathology,  toI.  i.  page 

it  offered  for  the  introduction  of  cases  like  272. 

this.     The  cause  of  science  and  of  humanity  t  ^«^*  Trans.  toI.  i  p.  245. 
is  eqnally  served. 
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shoe,  and  in  the  careless  manufacture  and  setting  on  of  the  bad  on^y  inepanUe 
injury  has  occasionally  been  done  to  the  horse.  <^ 

We  will  first  attend  to  the  preparation  of  the  foot  for  the  shoe,  for  more  thaa 
is  generally  imagined,  of  its  comfort  to  the  horse  and  its  safety  to  the  rider, 
depends  on  this.  If  the  master  would  occasionally  accompany  the  horse  to  the 
forge,  more  ejcpense  to  himself  and  punishment  to  the  horse  inrould  be  spand 
than,  perhaps,  he  would  think  possible,  provided  he  will  take  the  pains  to 
understand  the  matter  himself,  otherwise  he  had  better  not  interfere. 

The  old  shoe  must  be  first  taken  off.  We  have  something  to  observe  even 
here.  The  shoe  was  retained  on  the  foot  by  the  ends  of  the  nails  being  twisted 
off,  turned  down,  and  clenched.  These  clenches  should  be  first  raised,  which 
the  smith  seldom  takes  the  trouble  thoroughly  to  do ;  but  after  looking  care- 
lessly round  the  crust  and  loosening  one  or  two  of  the  clenches,  he  takes  hold  first 
of  one  heel  of  the  shoe,  and  then  of  the  other,  and  by  a  violent  wrench  separates 
them  from  the  foot :  then,  by  means  of  a  third  wrench,  applied  to  the  middle  of  the 
shoe,  he  tears  it  off.  By  these  means  he  must  enlarge  every  nail-hole,  and  weaken 
the  future  and  steady  hold  of  the  shoe,  and  sometimes  tear  off  portions  of  the  crost, 
and  otherwise  injure  the  foot.  The  horse  generally  shows  by  his  flinching  that 
he  suffers  from  the  violence  with  which  this  preliminary  operation  too  often  is 
performed.  The  clenches  should  always  be  raised  or  filed  off;  and,  where  the 
foot  is  tender,  or  the  horse  is  to  be  examined  for  lameness^  each  nail  should  be 
partly  punched  out.  According  to  the  common  system  of  procedure,  many  a 
stub  is  left  in  the  crust,  the  source  of  future  annoyance. 

The  shoe  having  been  removed,  the  smith  proceeds  to  ra^  the  edges  of  the 
crust.  Let  not  the  stander-by  object  to  the  apparent  violence  which  he  nsee^ 
or  fear  that  the  foot  will  suffer.  .  It  is  the  only  means  that  he  has  to  detect 
whether  any  stubs  remain  in  the  nail-holes;  and  it  is  the  most  convenient 
method  of  removing  that  portion  of  the  crust  into  which  dirt  and  gravel  have 
insinuated  themselves. 

Next  comes  the  important  process  of  paring  out^  with  regard  to  which  it  is 
almost  impossible  to  lay  down  any  specific  rules.  This,  however,  b  undoubted, 
that  far  more  injury  has  been  done  by  the  neglect  of  paring,  than  by  carrying  it 
to  too  great  an  extent.  The  act  of  paring  is  a  work  of  much  more  labour  than 
the  proprietor  of  the  horse  often  imagines.  The  smith,  except  he  is  overlooked, 
will  frequently  give  hua^aelf  as  little  trouble  about  it  as  he  can ;  and  that  portion 
of  horn  which,  in  the  unshod  foot,  would  be  worn  away  by  contact  with  the 
ground  is  suffered  to  accumulate  month  after  month,  until  the  elasticity  of  the 
sole  is  destroyed,  and  it  can  no  longer  descend,  and  its  other  functions  are 
impeded,  and  foundation  is  laid  for  corn,  and  contraction,  and  navicular  disease, 
and  inflammation.  That  portion  of  horn  should  be  left  on  the  foot,  which  will 
defend  the  internal  parts  from  being  bruised,  and  yet  suffer  the  external  sole  to 
descend.  How  is  this  to  be  ascertained  ?  The  strong  pressure  of  the  thumb  of 
the  smith  will  be  the  best  guide.  The  buttress,  that  most  destructive  of  all 
instruments,  being,  except  on  very  particular  occasions,  banished  from  every 
respectable  foige,  the  smith  sets  to  work  with  his  drawing-knife,  and  removes 
the  growth  of  horn,  until  the  sole  will  yield,  although  in  the  slightest  possible 
degree,  to  the  strong  pressure  of  his  thumb.  The  proper  thickness  of  horn  will 
then  remain. 

If  the  foot  has  been  previously  neglected,  and  the  horn  is  become  very  hard, 
the  owner  must  not  object  if  the  smith  resorts  to  some  other  means  to  soften  it 
a  little,  and  takes  one  of  his  flat  irons,  and  having  heated  it,  draws  it  over 
the  sole,  and  keeps  it,  a  little  while,  in  contact  with  the  foot.  When  the  sole 
is  really  thick,  this  rude  and  apparently  barbarous  method  can  do  no  harm,  but 
it  should  never  be  permitted  with  the  sole  that  is  regularly  pared  out. 
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The  quantity  of  horn  to  be  removed  in  order  to  leave  the  proper  degree  of 
thickness  will  vary  with  different  feet.  From  the  strong  foot  a  great  deal  mast 
be  taken.  From  the  concave  foot  the  horn  may  be  removed  until  the  sole  will 
yield  to  a  moderate  pressure.  From  the  flat  foot  little  needs  to  be  pared ;  while 
the  pumiced  foot  should  be  deprived  of  nothing  but  the  ragged  parts. 

The  paring  being  nearly  completed,  the  knife  and  the  rasp  of  the  smith  must 
be  a  little  watched,  or  he  will  reduce  the  crust  to  a  level  with  the  sole,  and  thus 
endanger  the  bruising  of  it  by  its  pressure  on  the  edge  of  the  seating.  The 
crust  should  be  reduced  to  a  perfect  level,  all  round,  but  left  a  little  higher  than 
the  sole. 

The  heels  will  require  considerable  attention.  From  the  stress  which  is 
thrown  on  the  inner  heel,  and  from  the  weakness  of  the  quarter  there,  the  horn 
usually  wears  away  considerably  fester  than  it  would  on  the  outer  one,  and  if 
an  equal  portion  of  horn  were  pared  from  it,  it  would  be  left  lower  than  the 
outer  heel.  The  smith  should,  therefore,  accommodate  his  paring  to  the 
eomparative  wear  of  the  heels,  and  be  exceedingly  careful  to  leave  them  pre- 
cisely level. 

If  the  reader  will  recollect  what  has  been  said  of  the  intention  and  action  of 
the  bars,  he  will  readily  perceive  that  the  smith  should  be  checked  in  his 
almost  universal  fondness  for  opening  the  heels,  or,  more  truly,  removing  that 
which  is  the  main  impediment  to  contraction.  Tho  portion  of  the  heels  between 
the  inflexion  of  the  bar  and  the  frog  should  scarcely  be  touched — at  least  the 
ragged  and  detached  parts  alone  should  be  cut  away.  The  foot  may  not  look 
80  fait  and  open,  but  it  will  last  longer  without  contraction. 

The  bar,  likewise,  should  be  left  fully  prominent,  not  only  at  its  first 
inflexion,  but  as  it  runs  down  the  side  of  the  frog.  The  heel  of  the  slioe  is 
designed  to  rest  partly  on  the  heel  of  the  foot  and  partly  on  the  bar,  for  reasons 
that  have  been  already  stated.  If  the  bar  is  weak,  the  growth  of  it  should  be 
encouraged ;  and  it  should  be  scarcely  touched  when  the  horse  is  shod,  unless  it 
has  attained  a  level  with  the  crust.  The  reader  will  recollect  the  observation 
which  has  been  already  made,  that  the  destruction  of  the  bars  not  only  leads 
to  contraction  by  removing  the  grand  impediment  to  it,  but  by  adding  a  still 
more  powerful  cause  in  the  slanting  direction  which  is  given  to  the  bearing  at  the 
heels,  when  the  bar  does  not  contribute  to  the  support  of  the  weight. 

It  will  also  be  apparent  that  the  horn  between  the  crust  and  the  bar  should 
be  carefully  pared  out.  £vei>y  horseman  has  observed  the  relief  which  is  given 
to  the  animal  lame  with  corns  when  this  angle  is  well  thinned.  This  relief, 
however,  is  often  but  temporary ;  for  when  the  horn  grows  again,  and  the  shoe 
presses  upon  it,  the  torture  of  the  horse  is  renewed. 

The  degree  of  paring  to  which  the  frog  must  be  subjected  will  depend  on  its 
prominence,  and  on  the  shape  of  the  foot.  The  principle  has  already  been 
stated,  that  it  must  be  left  so  fiar  projecting  and  prominent,  that  it  shall  be  just 
within  and  above  the  lower  surface  of  the  shoe ;  it  will  then  descend  with  the 
sole  sufficiently  to  discharge  tlie  functions  that  have  been  attributed  to  it. 
If  it  is  lower,  it  will  be  bruised  and  injured ;  if  it  is  higher,  it  cannot  come  in 
contact  with  the  ground,  and  thus  be  enabled  to  do  its  duty.  The  ragged  parts 
must  be  removed,  and  especially  those  occasioned  by  thmsh,  but  the  degree  of 
paring  must  depend  entirely  on  the  principle  just  stated. 

It  appears,  then,  that  the  office  of  the  smith  requires  some  skill  and  judg- 
ment in  order  to  be  properly  discharged ;  and  the  proprietor  of  horses  will 
find  it  his  interest  occasionally  to  visit  the  forge,  and  complain  of  the  careless, 
or  idle,  or  obstinate  fellow,  while  he  rewards  by  some  trifling  gratuity  the  expert 
and  diligent  workman.  He  should  likewise  remember  that  a  great  deal  more 
depends  on  the  paring  out  of  the  foot  than  on  the  construction  of  the  shoe;  that 
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few  shoes,  except  they  press  apon  the  sole,  or  are  made  outiageoaslj  bad,  vl 
lame  the  horse ;  hut  that  he  may  be  very  easily  lamed  from  igiioxaiit  tmi 
improper  paring  out  of  the  foot. 

THE  PUTTING  ON  OP  THE  SHOE. 

The  foot  being  thus  prepared,  the  smith  looks  about  for  a  dioe.  He  ihoiiiU 
select  one  thst  as  nearly  as  possible  fits  the  foot,  or  may  be  eaailj  altered  to  tlie 
foot.  He  will  sometimes,  and  especially  if  he  is  an  idle  and  reckless  fellow, 
care  little  about  this,  for  he  can  eanly  alter  the  foot  to  the  shoe.  The  toe-knife 
is  a  very  oonyenient  instrument  for  him,  and  plenty  of  horn  can  be  struck  off 
with  it,  or  remored  by  the  rasp,  in  order  to  make  the  foot  as  smaU  as  the  shoe ; 
while  he  cares  little,  although  by  tins  destructive  method  the  cmat  is  nate- 
rially  thinned  where  it  should  receive  the  nail,  and  the  danger  of  punctme 
and  of  pressure  upon  the  sole  is  increased ;  and  a  foot  so  artificially  diminidied 
in  size  will  soon  grow  over  the  shoe,  to  the  hazard  of  considerable  or  peimaneot 
lameness. 

Awhile  the  horse  is  travelling,  dirt  and  gravel  are  apt  to  insinaate  themselva 
between  the  web  of  the  shoe  and  the  sole.  If  the  shoe  were  fiat,  they  would 
be  permanently  retained  there,  and  would  bruise  the  sole,  and  be  productive  of 
injury;  but  when  the  shoe  is  properly  bevelled  ofi^,  it  is  scarcely  possible  for  them 
to  remain.  They  must  be  shaken  out  almost  every  time  that  the  foot  comes  in 
contact  with  the  ground. 

The  web  of  the  shoe  is  likewise  of  that  thickness  that  when  the  foot  is  pro- 
perly pared,  the  prominent  part  of  the  frog  shall  lie  just  within  and  above  ito 
ground  surface,  so  that  in  the  descent  of  the  sole  the  frog  shall  come  sufficiently 
on  the  ground  to  enable  it  to  act  as  a  wedge  and  to  expand  the  quarters,  while 
it  is  defended  from  the  wear  and  injury  it  would  receive  if  it  came  oa  the 
ground  with  the  first  and  full  shock  of  the  weight. 

The  nail-holes  are,  on  the  ground  side,  placed  as  near  the  outer  edge  of  the 
shoe  as  they  can  safely  be,  and  brought  out  near  the  inner  edge  of  the  seating. 
The  nails  thus  take  a  direction  inward,  resembling  that  of  the  crust  itself,  and 
have  firmer  hold,  while  the  strain  upon  them  in  the  common  shoe  b  altogether 
prevented,  and  the  weight  of  the  horse  being  thrown  on  aflatsurfiux,  oontractioa 
is  not  so  likely  to  be  produced. 

The  smith  sometimes  objects  to  the  use  of  this  shoe  on  account  of  its  not  being 
so  easily  formed  as  one  composed  of  a  bar  of  iron,  either  flat  or  a  little  bevelled. 
It  likewise  occupies  more  time  in  the  foiging;  but  these  objections  would 
vanish  when  the  owner  of  the  horse  declared  that  he  would  have  him  shod 
elsewhere,  or  when  he  consented — as,  injustice,  he  should — to  pay  somewhat 
more  for  a  shoe  that  required  better  workmaniship,  and  longer  time  in  ths 
construction. 

It  is  expedient  not  only  that  the  foot  and  ground  surface  of  the  shoe  should 
be  most  accurately  level,  but  that  the  crust  should  be  exactly  smoothed  and 
fitted  to  the  shoe.  Much  skill  and  time  are  necessaiy  to  do  this  perfectly  with 
the  drawing-knife.  The  smith  has  adopted  a  method  of  more  quickly  and 
more  accurately  adapting  the  shoe  to  the  foot.  He  pares  the  crust  as  level  as 
he  can,  and  then  he  brings  the  shoe  to  a  heat  somewhat  below  a  red  heat,  and 
applies  it  to  the  foot,  and  detects  any  little  elevations  by  the  deeper  colour  of 
the  burned  horn.  This  practice  has  been  much  inveighed  against ;  but  it  is  the 
abuse,  and  not  the  use  of  the  thing  which  is  to  be  condemned.  If  the  shoe  is 
not  too  hot,  nor  held  too  long  on  the  foot,  an  accuracy  of  adjustment  is  thus 
obtcdned  which  the  knife  would  be  long  in  producing,  or  would  not  produce  at 
all.     If,  however,  the  shoe  i9  made  to  bum  its  way  to  its  seat,  with  little  or  no 
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previous  preparation  of  the  foot,  the  heat  must  he  injurioos  both  to  the  sensible 
and  izisensible  parts  of  the  foot. 

The  heels  of  the  shoe  should  be  examined  as  to  their  proper  width.  What- 
ever is  the  custom  of  shoeing  the  horses  of  dealers^  and  the  too  prevalent 
practice  in  the  metropolis  of  giving  the  foot  an  open  appearance,  although  the 
posterior  part  of  it  is  thereby  exposed  to  injury,  nothing  is  more  certain  than  that, 
in  the  horse  destined  for  road- work,  the  heels,  and  particularly  the  seat  of  com, 
can  scarcely  be  too  well  covered.  Part  of  the  shoe  projecting  externally  can  be 
of  no  possible  good,  but  will  prove  an  occasional  source  of  mischief,  and  especially 
in  a  heavy  country.  A  shoe,  the  web  of  which  projects  inward  as  far  as  it  can 
without  touching  the  frog,  affords  protection  to  the  angle  between  the  bars  and 
the  crust. 

Of  the  manner  of  attaching  the  shoe  to  the  foot  the  owner  can  scarcely  be  a 
competent  judge ;  he  can  only  take  care  that  the  shoe  itself  shall  not  be  heavier 
tlum  the  work  requires — that,  for  work  a  little  hard  the  shoe  shall  still  be  light, 
with  a  bit  of  steel  welded  into  the  toe— that  the  nails  shall  be  as  small,  and  as 
lew,  and  as  fiur  from  the  heels  as  may  be  consistent  with  the  security  of  the 
shoe ;  and  that,  for  light  work  at  least,  the  shoe*  shall  not  be  driven  on  so  closely 
and  firmly  as  is  often  done,  nor  the  points  of  the  nails  be  brought  out  so  high 
up  as  is  generally  practised. 

OALEINS. 
There  are  f^w  cases  in  which  the  use  of  calkins  (a  turning  up  or  elevation  of 
the  heel)  can  be  adnussible  in  the  fore-feet,  except  in  frosty  weather,  when  it 
may  in  some  degree  prevent  unpleasant  or  dangerous  slipping.  If,  however 
calkins  are  used,  they  should  be  placed  on  both  sides.  If  the  outer  heel  only  is 
raised  with  the  calkin,  as  is  too  often  the  case,  the  weight  -cannot  be  thrown 
evenly  on  the  foot,  and  undue  straining  and  injury  of  some  part  of  the  foot  or 
of  the  leg  must  be  the  necessary  consequence.  Few  things  deserve  more  the 
attention  of  the  horseman  than  this  most  absurd  and  injurious  of  all  the  prac- 
tices of  the  forge.  One  quarter  of  an  hour  s  walking,  with  one  side  of  the  shoe 
or  boot  raised  considerably  above  the  other,  will  painfully  convince  us  of  what 
the  horse  must  suffer  from  this  too  common  method  of  shoeing.  It  cannot  be 
excused  even  in  the  hunting  shoe.  If  the  horse  is  ridden  fiur  to  cover,  or  gal- 
loped over  much  hard  and  flinty  ground,  he  will  inevitably  suffer  from  this 
unequal  diBtribution  of  the  weight.  If  the  calkin  is  put  on  the  outer  heel,  in 
order  to  prevent  the  horse  from  slipping,  either  the  horn  of  that  heel  should  be 
lowered  to  a  corresponding  degree,  or  the  other  heel  of  the  shoe  should  be  raised 
to  the  same  level  by  a  gradual  thickening.  Of  the  use  of  calkins  in  the  hinder 
foot  we  shall  presently  speak. 

CLIPS. 
These  are  portions  of  the  upper  edge  of  the  shoe,  hammered  out,  and  turned 
up  BO  as  to  embrace  the  lower  part  of  the  crust,  and  which  is  usually  pared  out 
a  little,  in  order  to  receive  the  clip.  They  are  very  useful,  as  more  securely 
attaching  the  shoe  to  the  fi>ot,  and  relieving  the  crust  from  that  stress  upon  the 
nails  which  would  otherwise  be  injurious.  A  clip  at  the  toe  is  almost  necessary 
in  every  draught-horse,  and  absolutely  so  in  the  horse  of  heavy  draught,  in 
order  to  prevent  the  shoe  from  being  loosened  or  torn  off  by  the  pressuie  which  is 
thrown  upon  the  toe  in  the  act  of  drawing.  A  dip  on  the  outside  of  each  shoe, 
at  the  beginning  of  the  quarters,  will  give  security  to  it.  Clips  are  likewise 
necessary  on  the  shoes  of  all  heavy  horses,  and  of  all  others  who  are  disposed  to 
stamp,  or  vielenily  pew  with  their  feet,  and  thus  incur  the  danger  of  displacing 
the  shoe  ;  but  th^  are  evUs,  inasmuch  as  they  press  upon  the  crust  as  it  grows 
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down,  and  they  should  only  be  used  when  circumstances  absolately  require 
them.  In  the  hunter's  shoe  they  are  not  required  at  the  sides.  One  at  the  toe 
IB  sufficient. 

THE  HINDER  SHOE. 

In  forming  the  hinder  shoes  it  should  be  remembered  that  the  hiod  limbs  ars 
the  principal  instruments  in  progression,  and  that  in  eveiy  act  of  progressio]], 
except  the  walk,  the  toe  is  the  point  on  which  the  whole  frame  of  the  animal 
turns,  and  from  which  it  is  propelled.  This  part,  then,  should  be  strengthened 
as  much  as  possible ;  and,  therefore,  the  hinder  shoes  are  made  broader  at  the 
toe  than  the  fore  ones.  Another  good  effect  is  produced  by  this,  tliat,  the 
liinder  foot  being  shortened,  there  is  less  danger  of  overreaching  or  /arging,  and 
especially  if  the  shoe  is  wider  on  the  foot  sur&ce  than  on  the  ground  one. 
The  shoe  ia  thus  made  to  slope  inward,  and  is  a  little  within  the  toe  of  the 
crust. 

The  shape  of  the  hinder  foot  is  somewhat  different  from  that  of  the  fore  foot 
It  is  straighter  in  the  quarters,  and  the  shoe  must  have  the  same  form.  For 
carriage  and  draught  horses  genetally,  calkins  may  be  put  on  the  heels,  because 
the  animal  will  be  thus  enabled  to  dig  his  toe  more  finnly  Into  the  ground,  and 
urge  himself  forward,  and  throw  his  weight  into  the  collar  with  greater  advan- 
tage :  but  the  calkins  must  not  be  too  high,  and  they  must  be  of  an  equal 
height  on  each  heel,  otherwise,  as  has  been  stated  with  regard  to  the  fore  ieet, 
the  weight  will  not  be  fairly  distributed  over  the  foot,  and  some  part  of  the 
foot  or  the  leg  will  materially  suffer.  The  nails  in  the  hinder  shoe  may  be 
placed  nearer  to  the  heel  than  in  the  fore  shoe,  because,  from  the  comparatively 
little  weight  and  concussion  thrown  on  the  hinder  feet,  there  is  not  so  mn^ 
danger  of  contraction. 

DIFFERENT  KINDS  OP  SHOES. 
The  shoe  must  vaiy  in  substance  and  weight  with  the  kind  of  foot,  and  the 
nature  of  the  work.  A  weak  foot  should  never  wear  a  heavy  shoe,  nor  any  foot 
a  shoe  that  will  last  longer  than  a  month.  Here,  perhaps,  we  may  be  permitted 
to  caution  the  horse-proprietor  against  having  his  cattle  shod  by  contract,  unless 
he  binds  down  his  farrier  or  veterinary  surgeon  to  remove  the  shoes  once 
at  least  in  every  month  ;  for  if  the  contractor,  by  a  heavy  shoe,  and  a  little 
steel,  can  cause  five  or  six  weeks  to  intervene  between  the  shoeings,  he  will  do 
so,  although  the  feet  of  the  horse  must  necessarily  suffer.  The  shoe  should 
never  be  heavier  than  the  work  requires,  for  an  ounce  or  two  in  the  weight  of 
the  shoe  will  sadly  tell  at  the  end  of  a  hard  day's  work.  This  is  acknow- 
ledged in  the  hunting  shoe,  which  is  narrower  and  lighter  than  that  of  the 
hackney,  although  the  foot  of  the  hackney  is  smaller  than  that  of  the  hunter. 
It  is  more  decidedly  acknowledged  in  the  racer,  who  wears  a  shoe  only  suffi- 
ciently thick  to  prevent  it  from  bending  when  it  is  used. 

THE  CONCAVE-SEATED  SHOE, 

The  proper  form  and  construction  of  the  shoe  is  a  subject  deserving  of  veiy 
serious  inquiry,  for  it  is  most  important  to  ascertain,  if  possible,  the  kind  of 
shoe  that  will  do  the  least  mischief  to  the  feet.  A  cut  is  subjoined  of  that  which 
is  useful  and  valuable  for  general  purposes.  It  is  employed  in  many  of  our  best 
forges,  and  promises  gradually  to  supersede  the  flat  and  the  simple  concave 
shoe,  although  it  must,  in  many  respects,  yield  to  the  unilateral  shoe. 

It  presents  a  perfectly  flat  surface  to  the  ground,  in  order  to  give  as  many 
points  of  bearing  as  possible,  except  that,  on  the  outer  edge,  there  is  a  groove 
or  fuUer,  in  whicli  the  nail-holes  are  punched,  so  that,  sinking  into  the  fuller, 
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their  heads  project  but  a  little  way,  and  are  soon  worn  down  leyel  with  the 
shoe.  The  ground  sur£euse  of  the  common  shoe  used  v\  the  country  is  somewhat 
oonvez,  and  the  inner  rim  of  the  shoe  comes  first  on  the  ground :  the  conse* 
quence  of  this  is,  that  the  weight,  instead  of  being  borne  fairly  on  the  crust,  is 
supported  by  the  nails  and  clenches,  which  must  be  injurious  to  the  foot,  and 
often  chip  and  break  it. 


The  web  of  this  shoe  is  of  the  same  thickness  throughout,  from  the  toe  to 
the  heel ;  and  it  is  sufficiently  wide  to  guard  the  sole  from  bruises,  and,  as  much 
so  as  the  frog  will  permit,  to  cover  the  seat  of  com. 

On  the  foot  side  it  is  seated.  The  outer  part  of  it  is  accurately  flat,  and  of 
the  width  of  the  crust,  and  designed  to  support  the  crust,  for  by  it  the  whole 
weight  of  the  horse  is  sustained. 

Towards  the  heel  this  flattened  part  is  wider  and  occupies  the  whole 
breadth  of  the  web,  in  order  to  support  the  heel  of  the  crust  aad  its 
reflected  part — the  bar :  thus,  while  it  defends  the  horn  included  within  this 
angle  from  injury,  it  gives  that  equal  pressure  upon  the  bar  and  the  crust,  which 
is  the  best  preventive  against  corns,  and  a  powerful  obstacle  to  contraction. 

It  is  fastened  to  the  foot  by  nine  nails — five  on  the  outside,  and  four  on  the 
inner  side  of  the  shoe ;  those  on  the  outside  extending  a  little  &rther  down 
towards  the  heel,  because  the  outside  heel  is  thicker  and  stronger^  and  there  is 
more  nail-hold ;  the  last  nail  on  the  inner  quarter  being  farther  from  the  heel 
on  account  of  the  weakness  of  that  quarter.  For  feet  not  too  large,  and  where 
moderate  work  only  is  required  from  the  horse,  four  nails  on  the  outside,  and 
three  on»  the  inside,  will  be  sufficient ;  and  the  last  nail  being  far  from  the  heels, 
will  allow  more  expansion  thera 

The  inside  part  of  the  web  is  bevelled  off,  or  rendered  concave,  that  it  may 
not  press  upon  the  sole.  Notwithstanding  our  iron  fetter,  the  sole  does,  although 
to  a  very  moonsiderable  extent,  descend  when  the  foot  of  the  horse  is  put  on 
the  ground.  It  is  unable  to  bear  constant  or  even  occasional  pressure,  and  if  it 
came  in  contact  with  the  shoe,  the  sensible  sole  between  it  and  the  coffin-bone 
would  be  bruised,  and  lameness  would  ensue.  Many  of  our  horses,  from  too 
early  and  undue  work,  have  the  natural  concave  sole  flattened,  and  the  disposi- 
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tion  to  desoeiid  and  the  degree  of  deseent  are  thereby  increaaed.  The  ( 
thoe  prayenta,  eyen  in  this  case,  the  poeribilhy  of  mnch  injnry,  beeanae  the  tob 
ean  nerer  descend  in  the  degree  in  which  the  shoe  is  or  may  be  bevelled.  A  Am 
bevelled  still  fiurther  is  necessary  to  protect  the  projecting  or  pomioed  £ooL 


THE  UNILATERAL,  OR  ONE  SIDE  NAILED  SHOR 
For  a  material  improTement  in  the  art  of  shoeing,  we  are  indebted  to  Bfr. 
Turner  of  Regent  Street.     What  was  the  state  of  the  foot  of  the  horse  a  few 
years  ago  ?    An  unyielding  iron  hoof  was  attached  to  it  by  four  nails  in  each 
quarter,  and  the  consequence  was,  that  in  nine  casot  out  of  ten  the  foot  under- 
went a  very  considerable  alteration  in  its  form  and  in  its  usefulness.     Befbi«  it 
had  attained  its  full  development — ^before  the  animal  was  five  years  old,  thers 
was,  in  a  great  many  cases,  an  evident  contraction  of  the  hoo£      There  was  an 
alteration  in  the  manner  of  going.     The  step  was  shortened,  the  sole  was  hol- 
lowed, the  frog  was  diseased,  the  general  elasticity  of  the  foot  was  destroyed — 
there  was  a  disorganization  of  the  whole  homy  cavity,  and  the  value  of  the 
horse  was  materially  diminished.    What  was  the  grand  cause  of  this  ?     It  was 
the  restraint  of  the  shoe.    The  firm  attachment  of  it  to  the  foot  by  nails  in 
each  quarter,  and  the  consequent  strain  to  which  the  quarters  and   every 
part  of  the  foot  were  exposed,  produced  a  necessary  tendency  to  contraction, 
from  which  sprang  almost  all  the  maladies  to  whidi  the  foot  of  the  horse  is 
subject. 

The  unilateral  shoe  has  this  great  advantage :  it  is  identified  with  the  grand 
principle  of  the  expansibility  of  the  horse's  foot,  and  of  removing  or  prevention 
the  worst  ailments  to  which  the  foot  of  the  horse  is  liable.  It  can  be  truly 
stated  of  this  shoe,  that  while  it  affords  to  the  whole  organ  an  iron  de/enoe 
equal  to  the  common  shoe,  it  permits,  what  the  common  i^oe  never  did  or  can 
do,  the  perfect  liberty  of  the  foot. 

We  are  enabled  to  present  our  readers  with  the  last  improvement  of  the 
unilateral  shoe. 


The  above  cut  gives  a  view  of  the  outer  side  of  the  off  or  right  unilateral 
shoe.  The  respective  situations  of  the  five  nails  will  be  sboerved ;  the  distance 
of  the  last  from  the  heel,  and  the  proper  situations  at  which  they  emeige  from 
the  crust.  The  two  clips  will  likewise  be  seen— one  in  the  firont  of  the  foot, 
and  the  other  on  the  side  between  the  last  and  second  nail. 

The  second  cut  gives  a  view  of  the  inner  side  of  the  unilateral  shoe.     Tbe 
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two  nails  near  the  toe  are  in  the  e^taation  in  which  Mr.  Turner  dbfects  that  they 
should  be  placed,  and  behind  them  is  no  other  attachment,  between  the  dbioe  and 
the  crost.  The  portion  of  the  crust  which  is  rasped  off  from  the  inner  surfiMse 
of  the  shoe  is  now,  we  believe,  not  often  removed  from  the  side  of  the  foot ; 
it  has  an  unpleasant  appearance,  and  the  rasping  is  somewhat  unneceasaiy.  The 
heel  of  this  shoe  exhibits  the  method  which  Mr.  Turner  has  adopted,  and  with 
considerable  success,  for  the  cure  of  corns ;  he  cuts  away  a  portion  of  the  giound 
sar&oe  at  the  heel,  and  all  injurious  compression  or  concussion  axe  rendered  in  a 
manner  impossible. 


There  can  be  no  doubt  that  this  one-sided  naiUng  has  been  exceedingly  usefbl. 
It  has,  in  many  a  case  that  threatened  a  serious  termination,  restored  the  elas- 
ticity of  the  foot,  and  enabled  it  to  dischaige  its  natural  functions.  It  has  also 
restored  to  the  foot,  even  in  bad  cases,  a  great  deal  of  its  natural  formation,  and 
enabled  the  horse  to  dischaige  his  duty  with  moxe  ease  and  pleasure  to  himself, 
and  greater  security  to  his  rider. 

It  is  difficult  to  tell  what  was  the  character  of  '^  the  old  English  shoe."  It 
certainly  was  larger  than  there  was  any  occasion  for  it  to  be,  and  nearly  covered 
the  lower  surface  of  the  foot.  The  nail-holes  were  also  far  more  numerous 
than  they  are  at  present.  The  ground  side  was  usually  somewhat  convex. 
**  The  effect  of  this,*  says  Mr.  W.  C.  Spooner,  "  was  to  place  the  foot  in  a 
kind  of  hollow  dish,  which  effectually  prevented  its  proper  expansion,  the  crust 
resting  on  a  mere  ledge  instead  of  a  flat  snrbce ;  and,  on  the  ground  side,  from 
the  inner  rim  coming  to  the  ground  first,  the  weight  was  almost  supported  by 
the  nails  and  clinches,  which  wese  placed,  four  or  five  on  each  side,  at  some  dis- 
tance from  the  toe,  and  approaching  nearly  to  the  heels*." 

It  was  an  improvement  to  make  the  ground  surfoce  flat,  and  to  take  care 
that  it  did  not  press  on  the  sole.  At  length,  however,  came  the  concave-seated 
shoe  of  Osmer,  which  was  advocated  by  Mr.  Clark,  of  Edinburgh,  improved  by 
Mr.  Moorcroft,  and  ultimately  became  veiy  generally  and  usefblly  adopted. 

THE  HUNTING  SHOE. 

The  huntei^s  shoe  is  different  from  that  commonly  used,  in  form  as  well  as  in 

weight     It  is  not  so  much  bevelled  off  as  the  common  concave  seated  shoe. 

Sufficient  ^Mce  alone  Is  left  for  the  introduction  of  a  picker  between  the  shoe 

and  the  sole,  otherwise,  in  going  over  heavy  ground,  the  clay  would  insinuate 

•  A  TimUm  on  the  Foot  of  the  Hone,  bv  Mi.  W.  C.  Stioonur,  p.  113. 
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itself,  and  by  its  tenacity  loosen,  and  even  tear  off  the  shoe.  The  heels  likewiie 
are  somewhat  shorter,  that  they  may  not  be  torn  off  by  the  toe  of  the  hind-feet 
when  galloping  £Bist,  and  the  outer  heel  is  frequently  but  injudiciously  tamed 
up  to  prevent  dipping.  If  calkins  are  necessary,  both  heels  should  have  an 
equal  bearing. 

THE  BAR-SHOE. 

A  bar-shoe  is  often  exceedingly  useful.  It  is  the  continuation  of  the  oommon 
shoe  round  the  heels,  and  by  means  of  it  the  pressure  may  be  taken  off  from 
some  tender  part  of  the  foot,  and  thrown  on  another  which  is  better  able  to  bear 
it,  or  more  widely  and  equally  difiused  over  the  whole  foot.  It  is  principally 
resorted  to  in  cases  of  com,  the  seat  of  which  it  perfectly  covers — ^in  pumioed 
feet,  the  soles  of  which  may  be  thus  elevated  above  the  ground  and  Becoied 
from  pressure, — in  sand-crack,  when  the  pressure  may  be  removed  from  tha 
fissure,  and  thrown  on  either  dde  of  it,  and  in  thrushes,  when  the  frog  is  tender, 
or  IS  become  cankered,  and  requires  to  be  frequently  dressed,  and  the  dreasii^ 
can  by  this  means  alone  be  retained.  In  these  cases  the  bar-shoe  is  an  excellent 
contrivance,  if  worn  only  for  one  or  two  shoeings,  or  as  long  as  the  disease  re- 
quires it  to  be  worn,  but  it  must  be  left  off  as  soon  as  it  can  be  dispensed  with. 
If  it  is  used  for  the  protection  of  a  diseased  foot,  however  it  may  be  chambered 
and  laid  Off  the  frog,  it  will  soon  become  flattened  upon  it ;  or  if  the  pressure 
of  it  is  thrown  on  the  frog,  in  order  to  relieve  the  sand-crack  or  the  com,  thai 
hog  must  be  very  strong  and  healthy  which  can  long  bear  the  great  and  coo- 
tinned  pressuro.  More  mischief  is  often  produced  in  the  frog  than  proviously 
existed  in  the  part  that  was  rolieved.  It  will  be  plain  that  in  the  use  of  the  bar- 
shoo  for  com  or  sand-crack,  tho  crust  and  the  frog  should  be  precisely  on  a  level: 
the  bar  also  should  be  the  widest  part  of  the  shoe,  in  order  to  afford  as  extended 
bearing  as  possible  on' the  frog,  and  theroforo  less  likely  to  be  injuiions.  Bar- 
shoes  aro  evidently  not  safe  in  frosty  weather.  They  aro  never  scdfe  when  much 
speed  is  required  from  tho  horse,  and  they  are  apt  to  be  wrenched  off  in  a 
heavy,  clayey  country. 

TIPS. 
Tips  are  short  shoes,  reaching  only  half  round  the  foot,  and  worn  while  the 
horse  is  at  grass,  in  order  to  prevent  the  crust  being  torn  by  the  occasional 
hardness  of  the  ground,  or  the  pawing  of  the  animal.  The  quarters  at  the 
same  time  being  free,  the  foot  disposed  to  contract  has  a  chance  of  expanding 
and  regaining  its  natural  shape. 

THE  EXPANDING  SHOE. 
Our  subject  would  not  be  complete  if  we  did  not  describe  the  supposed  ex- 
panding shoe,  although  it  is  now  almost  entirely  out  of  use.  It  is  either  seated 
or  concave  like  the  common  shoe,  with  a  joint  at  the  toe,  by  which  the  natural 
expansion  of  the  foot  is  said  to  be  permitted,  and  the  injurious  consequences  of 
shoeing  prevented.  There  is,  however,  this  radical  defect  in  the  jointed  shoe, 
that  the  nails  occupy  the  same  situation  as  in  the  common  shoe,  and  prevent,  as 
they  do,  the  gradual  expansion  of  the  sides  and  quarters,  and  allow  only  of  a 
hinge-like  motion  at  the  toe.  It  is  a  most  imperfect  accommodation  of  the 
expansion  of  the  foot  to  the  action  of  its  internal  parts,  and  even  this  aooommo- 
dation  is  afforded  in  the  slightest  possible  degree,  if  it  is  afibrdcd  at  all.  Either 
the  nails  fix  the  sides  and  quarters  as  in  the  common  shoe,  and  then  the  joint  at 
the  toe  is  useless ;  or,  if  that  joint  merely  opens  like  a  hinge,  the  nail-holes  near 
the  toe  can  no  longt^r  correspond  with  those  in  the  quarters,  which  are  un- 
equally expanding  at  every  point.     There  will  be  more  stress  on  the  crust  at 
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these  holes,  which  will  not  only  enlarge  them  and  destroy  the  fixed  attachment 
of  the  shoe  to  the  hoof,  but  often  tear  away  portions  of  the  crust.  This  shoe^  ia 
order  to  answer  the  intended  purpose,  should  consist  of  many  joints,  running 
along  the  sides  and  quarters,  which  would  make  it  too  complicated  and  expen- 
aive  and  frail  for  general  use. 

While  the  shoe  is  to  be  attached  to  the  foot  by  nails,  we  must  be  content  with 
the  concave-seated  or  unilateral  one,  taking  care  to  phice  the  nail-holes  as  &r 
from  the  heels,  and  particularly  from  the  inner  heel,  as  the  state  of  the  foot  and 
the  nature  of  the  work  will  admit ;  and  where  the  country  Is  not  too  heavy  nor 
the  work  too  severe,  omitting  all  but  two  on  the  inner  side  of  the  foot. 

FELT  OR  LEATHER  SOLES. 

When  the  foot  is  bruised  or  inflamed  the  concussion  or  shock  produced  by  the 
hard  contact  of  the  elastic  iron  with  the  ground  gives  the  animal  much  pain,  and 
aggravates  the  injury  or  disease.  A  strip  of  felt  or  leather  is,  therefore,  sometimes 
placed  between  the  seating  of  the  shoe  and  the  crust,  which,  from  its  want  of  elas- 
ticity, deadens  or  materially  lessens  the  vibration  or  shock,  and  the  horse  treads 
more  freely  and  is  evidently  relieved.  This  is  a  good  contrivance  while  the  inflam- 
mation or  tenderness  of  the  foot  continues,  but  a  very  bad  practice  if  constantly 
adopted.  The  nails  cannot  be  driven  so  surely  or  securely  when  this  substance 
is  interposed  between  the  shoe  and  the  foot.  The  contraction  and  swelling  of  the 
felt  or  leather  from  the  effect  of  moisture  or  dryness  will  soon  render  the  attach- 
ment of  the  shoe  less  firm — there  will  be  too  much  play  upon  the  nails-^the 
nail -holes  will  enlarge,  and  the  crust  will  be  broken  away. 

After  wounds  or  extensive  bruises  of  the  sole,  or  where  the  sole  is  thin  and 
flat  and  tender,  it  is  sometimes  covered  with  a  piece  of  leather,  fitted  to  the  sole, 
and  nailed  on  with  the  shoe.  This  may  be  allowed  as  a- temporary  defence  of 
the  foot;  but  there  is  the  same  objection  to  its  permanent  use  from  the  insecu- 
rity of  &stening,  and  the  strain  on  the  crust,  and  the  frequent  chipping  of  it. 
There  are  also  these  additional  inconveniences,  that  if  the  hollow  between  the 
sole  and  the  leather  is  fdled  with  stopping  and  tow,  it  is  exceedingly  difficult  to 
introduce  them  so  evenly  and  accurately  as  not  to  produce  partial  or  injurious 
pressure.  A  few  days*  work  will  almost  invariably  so  derange  the  padding,  as 
to  cause  unequal  pressure.  The  long  contact  of  the  sole  with  stopping  of  almost 
eveiy  kind  will  produce,  not  a  healthy,  elastic  horn,  but  that  of  a  scaly,  spongy 
nature — and  if  the  hollow  is  not  thus  filled,  gravel  and  dirt  will  insinuate  them- 
selves, and  eat  into  and  injure  the  foot. 

The  general  habit  of  stopping  the  feet  requires  some  consideration.  It  is  a  very 
good  or  a  very  bad  practice,  according  to  circumstances.  When  the  sole  is  flat 
and  thin  it  should  be  omitted,  except  on  the  evening  before  shoeing,  and  then  the 
application  of  a  little  moisture  may  render  the  paring  of  the  foot  safer  and  more 
easy.  If  it  were  oftener  used  it  would  soften  the  foot,  and  not  only  increase 
the^ndency  to  descent,  but  the  occasional  occurrence  of  lameness  from  pebbles 
or  irregularities  of  the  road. 

Professor  Stewart  gives  a  valuable  account  of  the  proper  application  of 
stopping.  ^'  Farm  horses  seldom  require  any  stopping.  Their  feet  receive  suffi- 
cient moisture  in  the  fields,  or,  if  they  do  not  get  much,  they  do  not  need  much. 
Cart-horses  used  in  the  town  should  be  stopped  every  Saturday  night,  until 
Monday  morning.  Fast  going  horses  should  be  stopped  once  a  week,  or  oflener 
during  winter,  and  every  second  night  in  the  hot  weeks  of  summer.  Groggy 
horses,  and  all  those  with  high  heels,  concave  shoes,  or  hot  and  tender  feet,  or 
an  exuberance  of  horn,  require  stopping  almost  every  night.     When  neglected, 
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especially  in  dty  weather,  the  sole  becomes  hard  and  rigid,  and  the  hoiae  gom 
lame,  or  becomes  lame  if  he  were  not  so  before  *." 

One  of  two  substances,  or  a  mixture  of  both,  is  generally  used  for  tioffag 
the  feet— day  and  cow-dung.  The  day  naed  alone  is  too  hard,  and  dries  tee 
rapidly.  Many  horses  haye  been  lamed  by  it.  If  it  is  used  in  the  staUe,  it 
should  always  be  remoTcd  before  the  horse  goes  to  work.  It  mi^y,  periiaps,  be 
applied  to  the  foet  of  heary  draught-horses^  for  it  will  work  out  before  mock 
mischief  is  done. 

Cow-dung  is  softer  than  the  day,and  it  haa  this  good  property,  that  it  fbrIj 
or  never  becomes  too  hard  or  diy.  For  ordinary  work,  a  mixtors  of  eqsal 
parts  of  day  and  cow-dung  will  be  the  best  application;  either  of  them,  how- 
ever, must  be  applied  with  a  great  deal  of  caution,  where  there  is  any  dispoal- 
tion  to  thrush,  Tow  used  alone,  or  with  a  small  quantity  of  tar,  will  oftn  be 
serviceable. 

In  the  better  kind  of  stables  a  felt  pad  is  frequently  used.  It  was  &st  intro- 
duced by  Veterinary  Surgeon-General  Cherry.  It  keeps  the  foot  cool  and  moist, 
and  is  very  useful,  when  the  sole  has  a  tendency  to  become  flat.  For  the  oon- 
cave  sole,  tow  would  be  preferable. 

The  shoe  is  sometimes  diaplaoed  when  the  horse  is  going  at  an  ordinaiy  paee, 
and  more  frequently  during  hunting ;  and  no  person  who  ia  a  sportsman  needs  to 
be  told  in  what  a  vexatious  predicament  every  one  feels  himself  who  h^pens  to 
lose  a  shoe  in  the  middle  of  a  chase,  or  just  as  the  hounds  are  gettii^  dear  awaj 
with  their  fox  over  the  open  country. 

^r.  Perdvall  has  invented  a  sandal  which  occupies  a  very  small  space  in  the 
pocket,  can  be  buckled  on  the  foot  in  less  than  two  minutes,  and  wiH  serve  asa 
perfect  substitute  for  the  lost  one,  on  the  road,  or  in  the  fidd;  or  may  be  used 
for  the  race-horBe  when  travelling  from  one  course  to  another ;  or  may  be  troly 
serviceable  in  cases  of  diseased  foet  that  may  require  at  the  same  time  exercise 
and  dsily  dressing.     The  following  is  a  short  sketch  of  the  hone  i 
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From  an  inspection  of  ibis  cut  it  will  be  seen,  that  the  shoe,  or  iron  part  of 
the  sandal,  consists  of  three  principal  parts,  to  which  the  others  aro  appendages; 
which  are,  the  tip,  so  called  from  its  resemblance  to  the  horse-shoe  of  that  name ; 
the  nUddk  har^  tiie  broad  part  proceeding  backward  from  the  tip ;  and  the  iide 
6ar«,  or  branches  of  the  middle  bar,  extending  to  the  heels  of  the  hoof.  H^. 
appendages  are,  the  toe-clasp,  the  part  projecting  from  the  front  of  the  tip,  and 
which  moTes  by  a  hinge  upon  the  toe-c/tp,  which  toe-clasp  is  fumiahed  with 
two  iron  loops.  The  heeUcUpo  are  two  clips  at  the  heels  of  the  side  bars  which 
correspond  to  the  toe-dip ;  the  latter  embracing  the  toe  of  the  crost,  whHe  the 
former  embrace  its  heels.  Through  the  heel-dips  run  the  ringoy  which  move 
and  act  like  a  hinge,  and  aro  double,  for  the  purpose  of  admitting  both  the  straps. 
In  the  plate,  the  right  ring  only  is  ropresented ;  the  left  being  omitted,  the 
better  to  show  the  bed-dip.  The  Hrapt  which  aro  composed  of  web  consist  of 
a  hoof  strap  and  a  hed  and  coronet  strap. 

The  hoof-strap  is  furnished  with  a  buckle,  whose  office  it  is  to  bind  the  shoe 
to  the  hoof;  for  which  purpose  it  is  passed  through  the  lower  rings  and  both 
loops  of  the  shoe,  and  is  made  to  encircle  the  hoof  twice. 

The  hed  and  coronet'Strap  is  furnished  with  two  pads  and  two  sliding  loops ; 
one,  a  movable  pad,  reposes  on  the  heel,  to  defend  that  part  from  the  pressure 
and  friction  of  the  strap ;  the  other,  a  pad  attached  to  the  strap  near  the  buckle, 
affords  a  similar  defence  to  the  coronet,  in  front.  The  heel-strap  runs  through 
the  upper  rings,  crosses  the  heel,  and  encirdes  the  coronet,  and  its  office  is  to 
keep  the  beds  of  the  shoe  dosely  applied  to  the  hoo^  and  to  prevent  them  from 
diding  forward. 

In  the  application  of  the  sandal  the  foot  is  taken  up  with  one  hand,  and  the 
shoe  slipped  upon  it  with  the  other.  With  the  same  hand  the  shoe  b  retained 
in  its  place,  while  the  foot  is  gradually  let  down  to  rest  on  the  ground.  As  soon 
as  this  is  done,  the  straps  aro  drawn  as  tight  as  possible  and  buckled. 


The  above  cut  presents  an  accurate  ddineatbn  of  the  sandal,  when  properly 
jGeutened  on  the  foot. 

Horses  occasionally  fall  from  bad  riding,  or  bad  shoeing,  or  overreaching,  or 
an  awkward  way  of  setting  on  the  saddle.  The  head,  the  neck,  the  knees,  the 
back,  or  the  legs,  will  oftenest  suffer.    It  is  often  difficult  to  get  the  animd  on 
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his  legs  again,  especially  if  he  is  old,  or  exhausted,  or  injured  hy  the  fulL  Tkt 
principal  object  is,  to  support  the  head,  and  to  render  it  a  fixed  point  from 
which  the  muscles  may  act  in  supporting  the  body. 

If  the  horse  is  in  harness,  it  is  seldom  that  he  can  rise  until  he  is  freed  firam 
the  shafts  and  traces.  The  first  thing  is  to  secure  the  head,  and  to  keep  it 
down,  that  he  may  not  beat  himself  against  the  ground.  Next,  the  parts  of 
the  harness  connected  with  the  carriage  must  be  unbuckled — the  carriage  most 
then  be  backed  a  little  way,  so  that  he  may  hayeiroom  to  rise.  If  necessary, 
tbe  traces  must  be  taken  off ;  and  after  the  horse  gets  up  he  must  be  steadied  a 
little,  until  he  collects  himself. 


CHAPTER  XXIL 
OPERATIONS. 


These  belong  more  to  the  veterinary-surgeon  than  to  the  proprietor  of  the 
horse,  but  a  short  account  of  the  manner  of  conducting  the  principal  ones  should 
not  be  omitted. 

It  is  frequently  necessary  to  bind  the  human  patient,  and  in  no  painful  or 
dangerous  operation  should  this  be  omitted.  It  is  more  necessary  to  bind  the 
horse,  who  is  not  under  the  control  of  reason,  and  whose  struggles  may  not 
only  be  injurious  to  himself  but  dangerous  to  the  operator. 

The  trem9  is  a  machine  indispensable  in  every  continental  foige ;  even  the 
quietest  horses  are  there  put  into  it  to  be  shed. 

The  side-line  is  a  very  simple  and  useful  method  of  confining  the  horse,  and 
placing  him  in  sufficient  subjection  for  the  operations  of  docking,  nicking,  and 
slight  firing.  The  long  line  of  the  fiobbles^  or  a  common  cart-rope  with  a  noose 
at  the  end,  is  fastened  on  the  pastern  of  the  hind-leg  that  is  not  to  be  operated  on. 
The  rope  attached  to  it  is  then  brought  over  the  neck  and  round  the  niithers, 
and  there  tied  to  the  portion  that  comes  from  the  leg.  The  leg  may  thus  be 
drawn  so  far  forward  that,  wliile  the  horse  evidently  cannot  kick  with  that  leg, 
he  is  disarmed  of  the  other ;  for  he  would  not  have  sufficient  support  under 
him  if  he  attempted  to  raise  it :  neither  can  he  easily  use  his  fore>legs,  or, 
if  he  attempts  it,  one  of  them  may  be  lifted  up,  and  then  ho  becomes  nearly 
powerless.  If  necessary,  the  aid  of  tho  twitch  or  the  barnacles  may  be 
resorted  to. 

For  every  minor  operation,  and  even  for  many  that  are  of  more  importance, 
this  mode  of  restraint  is  sufficient,  especially  if  the  operator  has  active  and 
determined  assistants ;  and  we  confess  that  we  ai-e  no  fiieuds  to  the  casting  of 
horses,  if  it  can  possibly  be  prevented.  When  both  legs  are  included  in  the 
hobble  or  rope — as  in  another  way  of  using  the  side-line — the  horse  may  appear 
to  bo  more  secure ;  but  there  is  greater  danger  of  his  fiilling  in  his  violent 
struggles  during  tho  operation. 

For  castrating  and  severe  firing  the  animal  must  be  thrown.  The  safety  of 
the  horse  and  of  the  operator  will  require  the  use  of  the  improved  hobbles,  by 
which  any  leg  may  be  released  from  confinement,  and  returned  to  it  at  pleasure ; 
and,  when  the  operation  is  ended,  the  whole  of  the  legs  may  be  set  at  liberty 
at  once  witliout  danger.    The  method  of  putting  the  legs  as  closely  together  as 
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pooBible  before  the  pull — ^the  necessity  of  the  assistants  all  pulling  together — 
and  the  power  which  one  man  standing  at  the  head  and  firmly  holding  the 
snafRe>bridle,  and  another  at  the  haunch  pushing  the  horse  when  he  is  begin- 
ning to  fall,  have  in  bringing  him  on  the  proper  side,  and  on  the  very  spot  on 
which  he  la  intended  to  lie,  need  not  to  be  described.  It  will  generally  be  found 
most  convenient  to  throw  the  patients  on  the  off  side,  turning  them  over  when 
it  is  required.  This,  however,  is  a  method  of  securing  the  horse  to  which  we 
repeat  that  we  are  not  partial,  and  to  which  we  should  not  resort  except  neces- 
sity compelled ;  for  in  the  act  of  falling,  and  in  the  struggles  after  fidling,  many 
accidents  have  occurred  both  to  the  horse  and  the  surgeon  *. 

Among  the  minor  methods  of  restraint,  but  sufficient  for  many  purposes,  are 
the  twitch  and  the  barnacles.  The  former  consists  of  a  nooso  passed  through 
a  hole  at  the  end  of  a  strong  stick,  and  in  which  the  muzzle  is  inclosed.  The 
stick  being  turned  round,  the  muzzle  is  securely  retained,  while  the  horse  suffers 
considerable  pain  firom  the  pressure — sufficiently  groat,  indeed,  to  render  him 
comparatively  inattentive  to  that  which  is  produced  by  the  operation ;  at  the 
same  time  he  is  afraid  to  struggle,  for  every  motion  increases  the  agony  caused 
by  the  twitch,  or  the  assistant  has  power  to  increase  it  by  giving  an  additional 
turn  to  the  stick. 

The  degree  of  pain  produced  by  the  application  of  the  twitch  should  never 
be  forgotten  or  unnecessarily  increased.  In  no  case  should  it  be  resorted  to 
when  milder  measures  would  have  the  desired  effect  Grooms  and  horse- 
keepers  are  too  much  in  the  habit  of  having  recourse  to  it  when  they  have  a 
somewhat  troublesome  horse  to  manage.  The  degree  of  useless  torture  which 
is  thus  inflicted  in  large  establishments  is  dreadful ;  and  the  temper  of  many  a 
hoi-se  is  too  frequently  completely  spoiled. 

The  bamacks  are  the  handles  of  the  pincers  placed  over  and  inclosing  the 
muzzle,  and  which,  being  compressed  by  the  assistant,  give  pain  almost  equal 
to  that  of  the  twitch.  These  may  appear  to  be  barbarous  modes  of  enforcing 
submission,  but  they  are  absolutely  indispensable.  In  a  few  instances  the 
blindfolding  of  the  horse  terrifies  him  into  submission;  but  this  is  not  to  be 
depended  upon.  The  twitch  should  be  resorted  to  when  the  least  resistance  is 
offered ;  and  when  that,  as  it  occasionally  does,  i-enders  the  horse  more  violent, 
recourse  must  be  had  to  the  side-line  or  the  hobbles. 

In  the  painful  examination  of  the  fore-leg  or  foot  while  on  the  ground,  the 
other  foot  should  be  held  up  by  an  assistant ;  or,  if  his  aid  is  required  in  an 
operation,  the  knee  may  be  fully  bent,  and  the  pastern  tied  up  to  the  arm. 
When  the  hind-leg  is  to  be  examined  in  the  same  way,  the  fore-leg  on  that  side 
should  be  held  or  fisistened  up. 

BLEEDING. 

The  operation  of  bleeding  has  been  already  described  (p.  248),  but  we  would 
remind  our  readers  of  the  necessity,  in  every  case  of  acute  inflammation,  of 
making  a  large  orifice,  and  abstracting  the  blood  as  rapidly  as  possible,  for  the 
constitution  will  thus  be  the  more  speedily  and  beneficially  affected ;  and  also 
of  the  propriety  of  never  determining  to  take  a  precise  quantity  of  blood,  but  of 
keeping  the  finger  on  the  artery  until  the  pulse  begins  to  foulter,  or  the  strong 
beating  of  fever  becomes  softer,  or  the  animal  is  faint,  or  the  oppressed  pulse  of 
hiflammation  of  the  lungs  is  rounder  and  fuller. 

In  cases  of  inflammation,  and  in  the  hands  of  a  skilful  practitioner,  bleeding 

•  The  Mfest  and  best  hobbles  are  those  toI.  x.  p.  108,  and  vol.  xi.  p.  163.  The 
invented  by  Mr.  Gloag  and  improved  by  Mr.  thumb-screw  (fig.  3)  should,  however,  be  in- 
Daws,  as  represented  in    the   Veterinarian,    verted. 
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is  the  sheet-anchor  of  the  veterinarian ;  yet  few  things  are  more  to  be  lepvobatod 
than  the  indiscriminate  bleeding  of  the  groom  or  the  ftrrier. 

The  change  which  takes  place  in  the  blood  after  it  is  drawn  from  the  ^ 
diligently  noticed  by  many  practitioners,  and  is  certainly  deserying  of  i 
attention.  The  blood  coagulates  soon  after  it  is  taken  horn  the  yeia.  The 
ooagolable  part  is  composed  of  two  substances :  that  which  gives  colour  to  the 
blood,  and  that  in  which  the  red  particles  float.  These,  by  degreea,  separate 
from  each  other,  and  the  red  particles  sink  to  the  bottom.  If  the  ooagnlatani 
takes  place  slowly,  the  red  particles  have  more  time  to  sink  through  the  fluid, 
and  there  appears  on  the  top  a  thick,  yellowish,  adhesive  substance,  called  the 
bufiy  coat.  The  slowness  of  the  coagulation  and  the  thickness  of  boffy  eoat 
are  indicative  of  inflammation,  and  of  the  degree  of  inflammation. 

In  a  healthy  state  of  the  system,  the  coagulation  is  more  rapid,  the  red  paztides 
have  not  time  to  fiill  through,  and  the  bufiy  coat  is  thin.  These  appearances  are 
worth  obeerving;  but  much  more  dependence  is  to  be  placed  on  the  character  sad 
change  of  the  pulse,  and  the  symptoms  generally.  When  the  horse  is  exhausted 
and  tiie  system  nearly  broken  up,  the  blood  will  sometimes  not  coagulate  but 
be  of  one  uniform  black  colour  and  loose  texture.  When  the  blood  runs  down 
the  side  of  the  vessel  in  which  it  is  received,  the  coagulation  will  be  very  imper- 
fect. When  it  is  drawn  in  a  full  stream,  it  coagulates  slowly,  and  when  pro- 
cured from  a  smaller  orifice,  the  coagulation  is  more  rapid.  Every  circumstanee 
afiectiog  the  coagulation  and  appearance  of  the  blood,  the  pulse,  and  the  general 
symptoms,  should  be  most  attentively  regarded. 

A  great  deal  of  mystery  is  associated  with  bleeding  in  the  management  of  the 
racer  and  the  hunter.  The  labour  of  the  turf  and  the  field  having  ceased, 
there  is  frequently  some  difficulty  in  preventing  a  plethoric  state  of  the  con- 
stitution—a tendency  to  inflammatory  complaints.  If  the  horse  is  rapidly 
accumulating  flesh,  it  may  be  prudent  to  abstract  blood,  dependent  in  quantity 
on  the  age  and  constitution  of  the  animal.  Attention  to  this  may  prevent 
many  a  horse  from  going  wrong ;  but  the  custom  that  once  prevailed  of  bleeding 
every  horse  a  fortnight  or  more  after  the  racing  or  hunting  season  had  paasedy 
is  decidedly  objectionable. 

As  preparatory  to  work,  bleeding  is  fiir  from  being  so  much  employed  as  it 
used  to  be.  As  a  universcd  practice,  when  the  horse  is  first  taken  firom  grasa,  it 
now  scarcely  exists.  It  would  not  always  be  objected  to,  if  the  horse  was  hi 
and  fuU  of  flesh,  but,  otherwise,  it  Ib  a  custom  more  honoured  in  the  breach  than 
the  observance.  It  certainly  produces  very  considerable  effect.  More  rapidly 
than  any  species  of  diet— more  rapidly  than  any  sweating  or  puiging;  it  reduces 
the  condition  of  the  horse,  but,  we  have  often  thought,  at  the  expense  of  those 
essentials  to  life  and  health  that  cannot  be  easily  replaced. 

BLISTERING. 

We  have  spoken  of  the  effect  of  blisters,  when  treating  of  the  various 
diseases  to  which  they  are  applicable.  The  principle  on  which  they  act  is, 
that  no  two  intense  inflammations  can  exist  in  neighbouring  parts,  or  perhaps 
in  the  system,  at  the  same  time.  Hence  we  apply  some  stimulating  acrimo- 
nious substance  to  the  skin,  in  order  to  excite  external  inflammation,  and  thus 
lessen  or  remove  that  which  exists  in  some  deeper  seated  and,  generally,  not  hx 
distant  part.  Hence,  also,  we  blister  the  sides  in  inflammation  of  the  lungs — 
the  abdomen  in  that  of  the  bowels — the  legs  in  that  of  the  cellular  substance 
surrounding  the  sheaths  of  the  tendons,  or  the  sheaths  themselves,  and  the 
coronet  or  the  heel  in  inflammation  of  the  navicular  joint. 

Blisters  have  likewiBC  the  property  of  increasing  the  activity  of  the  neigh- 
bouring vessels :  thus  we  blister  to  bring  the  tumour  of  strangles  more  speedily 
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to  a  head — to  rouse  the  absorbents  generally  to  more  energetic  action,  and  causo 
the  disappearance  of  tumours,  and  even  callous  and  bony  substances. 

The  judgment  of  the  practitioner  will  decide  whether  the  desired  effect  will  be 
best  produced  by  a  sudden  and  violent  action,  or  by  the  continuance  of  one  of  a 
milder  character.  Inflammation  should  be  met  by  active  blisters ;  old  enlarge- 
ments and  swellings  will  be  most  certainly  removed  by  milder  stimulants^»by 
the  process  which  farriers  call  sweating  down. 

There  are  few  more  active  or  eflectual  blisters  than  the  Spanish  fly,  mixed 
vith  the  proportions  of  lard  and  resin  that  will  be  hereafter  stated.  The  best 
liquid  or  sweating  blister  is  an  infusion  of  the  fly  in  spirit  of  turpentine,  and 
that  lowered  with  neat's  foot  oil  according  to  the  degree  of  activity  requiied. 

In  preparing  the  horse  for  blistering,  the  hair  should  be  clipped  or  shaved  as 
closely  as  possible,  and  the  ointment  thoroughly  rubbed  in.  Much  fault  is  often 
found  with  the  ointment  if  the  blister  does  not  rise,  but  the  iailure  ia  generally 
to  be  attributed  to  the  idleness  of  the  operator. 

The  head  of  the  horse  should  be  tied  up  during  the  first  two  days ;  except 
that,  when  the  sides  are  blistered,  the  body- clothes  may  be  so  contrived  as  to 
prevent  the  animal  from  nibbling  and  blemishing  the  part,  or  blistering  his  muzzle. 
At  the  expiration  of  twenty-four  hours,  a  little  olive  or  neat's  foot  oil  should  be 
applied  over  the  blister,  which  will  considerably  lessen  the  pain  and  supple  the 
part,  and  prevent  cracks  in  the  skin  that  may  be  difficult  to  heal.  The  oil  should 
be  applied  morning  and  night,  until  the  scabs  peel  off.  When  they  begin  to  loosen, 
a  lather  of  soap  and  water  applied  with  a  sponge  may  hasten  their  removal,  but 
no  violence  must  be  used. 

Every  particle  of  litter  should  be  carefully  removed  ^m  the  stall,  for  the 
sharp  ends  of  the  straw  coming  in  contact  with  a  part  rendered  so  tender  and  irri- 
table by  the  blister,  will  cause  a  very  great  annoyance  to  the  animal.  After  the 
second  day  the  horse  may  be  sufiered  to  lie  down ;  but  the  possibility  of  blemish- 
iug  himself  should  be  prevented  by  a  cradie  or  wooden  necklace,  consisting  of 
round  strips  of  wood,  strung  together,  reaching  from  the  lower  jaw  to  the  chest, 
and  preventing  him  from  sufficiently  turning  or  bending  his  head,  to  get  at  the 
blistered  part. 

A  blister  thus  treated  will  rarely  produce  the  slightest  blemish.  Wben  the 
scabs  are  all  removed,  the  blister  may  lye  repeated,  if  the  case  should  appear  to 
require  it,  or  the  horse  may  be  turned  out. 

In  inflammations  which  threaten  life,  a  blister  can  scarcely  be  too  active  oi 
extensive.  In  inflammation  of  the  lungs  it  should  reach  over  the  whole  of  the 
sides,  and  the  greater  part  of  the  brisket,  for,  should  a  portion  of  the  fly  be 
absorbed^  and  produce  strangury  (inflammation,  or  spasmodic  affection  of  the 
neck  of  the  bladder,)  even  this  new  irritation  may  assist  in  subduing  the  first 
and  more  dangerous  one.  In  blistering,  however,  for  injuries  or  diseases  of  the 
1^  or  feet,  some  caution  is  necessary.  When  speaking  of  the  treatment  of 
sprain  of  the  back  sinews,  p.  344,  it  was  stated,  tiiat '  a  blister  should  never  be 
used  while  any  heat  or  tenderness  remained  about  the  part,'  for  we  should  then 
add  to  the  superficial  inflammation,  instead  of  abating  the  deeper  seated  one, 
and  enlargements  of  the  limb  and  extensive  ulcerations  might  follow,  which  would 
render  the  horse  perfectly  unserviceable.  When  there  is  a  tendency  to  grease,  a 
blister  is  a  dangerous  thing,  and  has  often  aggravated  the  disease.  In  winter,  the 
inflammation  of  the  skin  produced  by  blistering  is  apt  to  degenerate  into  grease ; 
therefore,  if  it  should  be  necessary  to  blister  the  horse  during  that  season,  great 
care  must  be  taken  that  he  is  not  exposed  to  cold,  and,  particularly,  that  a  current 
of  cold  air  does  not  come  upon  the  legs. 

The  inhuman  practice  of  blistering  all  round  at  the  same  time,  and  perhaps 
high  on  the  legs,  cannot  be  too  strongly  reprobated.    Many  a  valuable  horse 
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has  been  lost  through  the  ezcessiye  general  irritation  which  this  has 
daced,  or  its  violent  effect  on  the  urinary  organs,  and  that  has  been  [ 
larly  the  case,  when  oorrosiYe  sublimate  has  entered  into  the  ocHnpoaitioa  tf 
the  blister. 

If  strangnxy  should  appear,  the  horse  should  be  plentifully  sopplied  wick 
linseed  tea,  vhich  is  thus  bc^t  prepared— a  gallon  of  boiling  water  is  thrown  on  lulf 
a  pound  of  linseed ;  the  infusion  suffered  to  stand  until  nearly  cold,  and  tiie  den 
mucilaginous  fluid  then  poured  ofil  Three-quarters  of  a  pound  of  Epsom  aaits 
should  also  be  giren,  dissolved  in  a  quart  of  water,  and,  after  that,  a  ball  eray 
six  hours,  containing  opium,  and  camphor,  with  linseed  meal  and  treacle. 

Haifa  pound  or  a  pound  of  good  mustard  powder,  made  into  a  paste  with  boQing 
water,  and  applied  hot,  will  often  produce  as  good  a  blister  as  cantharides.  It 
is  a  preferable  one,  when,  as  in  inflammation  of  the  kidneys,  the  effect  of  cm- 
tharides  on  the  urinary  organs  is  feared.  Hartshorn  is  not  so  eSectnaL 
Tincture  of  croton  makes  an  active  liquid  blister,  and  so  do  some  of  dia  pi«- 
parations  of  iodine. 

FIRING. 

Whatever  seeming  cruelty  may  attend  this  operation,  it  is  in  many  cases 
indispensable.  The  principle  on  which  we  have  recourse  to  it  is  similar  to  that 
which  justifies  the  use  of  a  blister— by  producing  superficial  inflammation  we 
may  be  enabled  to  get  rid  of  a  deeper-seated  one,  or  we  may  excite  the  abeoihents 
to  remove  an  unnatural  bony  or  other  tumour.  It  raises  more  intense  ex- 
ternal inflammation  than  we  can  produce  by  any  other  means.  It  may  be  tmly 
said  to  be  the  most  powerful  agent  that  we  have  at  our  dispoaal.  HamanUy, 
however,  will  dictate,  that  on  account  of  the  inflammation  which  it  excites,  and 
the  pain  it  inflicts,  it  should  only  be  had  recourse  to  when  milder  means  have 
fiuled,  except  in  those  cases  in  which  experience  has  taught  us  that  milder  means 
rarely  succeed. 

The  part  which  is  to  be  submitted  to  the  operation  should  be  ahaved,  or 
the  hair  cut  from  it  as  closely  as  possible  with  the  trimming  scissors.  This  is 
necessary  in  order  to  bring  the  iron  into  immediate  contact  with  the  skin,  and 
likewise  to  prevent  the  smoke  that  will  arise  from  the  burned  hair  obeeunng 
the  view  of  tho  operator.  The  horse  must  then  be  thrown.  This  is  abso- 
lutely necessary  for  the  safety  both  of  the  operator  and  the  animal.  Tiie  side 
line  may  be  applied  in  a  shorter  time,  and  so  many  hands  may  be  not  wanted 
to  cast  the  horse  ;  but  no  person  can  fire  accurately,  or  with  tho  certainty  of 
not  penetrating  the  skin,  except  the  animal  is  effectually  secured  by  the  hobbles. 
Although  accidents  have  occurred  in  the  act  of  casting,  yet  many  more  have 
resulted  to  the  operator,  the  assistants,  or  the  horse,  in  a  protracted  operation, 
when  the  side-line  only  has  been  used. 

The  details  of  the  operation  belong  to  the  veterinary  surgeon.  The  grand 
points  to  be  attended  to  are  to  have  the  edge  of  the  iron  round  and  smooth — the 
iron  itself  at,  or  rather  below  a  red  heat — to  pass  it  more  or  less  rapidly  over  the 
skin,  and  with  slighter  or  greater  pressure  according  to  the  degree  of  heat — ^to 
bum  into  the  skin  until  the  line  produced  by  the  iron  is  of  a  brown  colour, 
rather  light  than  dark,  and,  by  all  means,  in  common  cases,  to  avoid  penetrating 
the  skin.  Leaving  out  of  the  question  the  additional  cruelty  of  deep  firing, 
when  not  absolutely  required,  we  may  depend  on  it  that  if  the  skin  is  burned 
through,  inflammation,  and  ulceration,  and  sloughing  will  ensue,  that  will  be 
with  much  difficulty  combated — that  will  unavoidably  leave  unnecessary  blemish, 
and  that  has  destroyed  many  valuable  horses.  It  may  happen,  nevertheless, 
that  by  a  sudden  plunge  of  the  animal  the  skin  will  be  unavoidably  cut  through. 
The  act  of  firing  requires  much  skill  and  tact,  and  the  practitioner  cannot  be 
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always  on  his  guard  against  the  straggles  of  the  tortured  beast.  It  will,  also, 
and  not  unfrequently,  occur  that  the  skin,  partially  divided,  will  separate  in  two 
or  three  days  after  the  operation.  This  must  not  be  attributed  to  any  n^lect 
or  unskilfiilnesB  of  the  suigeon,  and  the  nloeration  thus  produced  will  be  slight 
and  easily  treated,  compared  with  that  caused  by  actually  burning  through 
the  skin. 

A  very  considerable  change  has  taken  place  in  the  breed  of  many  of  "the 
Tarieties  of  the  horse,  and  the  labour  exacted  from  him.  As  illustrations  of 
this  we  refer  to  the  altered  character  and  pace  of  the  modem  hunter  and  the  addi* 
tional  increase  of  speed  required  from  the  coach  and  the  poet  horse ;  the  exertion 
being  limited  only  by  the  degree  to  which  every  muscle  and  every  nerve  can  be 
extended,  while  Uie  calculation  between  the  utmost  exaction  of  cruelty  and  the 
expenditure  of  vital  power,  is  reduced  to  the  merest  fraction.  The  consequence 
of  this  18,  that  the  horse  is  subjected  to  severer  injuries  than  he  used  to  be, 
and  severer  measures  are  and  must  be  employed  to  remedy  the  evil.  Hence 
the  horrible  applications  of  the  actual  cautery  to  the  horse  that  have  dis- 
graced the  present  day.  Lesions — gashes  have  been  made  on  either  side  of  fne 
tendon  of  the  leg,  which  it  took  no  fewer  than  seven  months  to  heal.  Was  there 
nothing  short  of  this  lengthened  torture  that  could  have  been  done  to  relieve 
the  victim  ?  Could  he  not  luive  been  more  lightly  firod  for  the  road  or  for  the 
purposes  of  breeding?  Was  there  no  pasture  on  which  he  had  earned  a  right 
to  graze  ?— or  could  he  not  have  been  destroyed  ?  These  sad  lesions  will  occa- 
sionally come  before  the  practitioner  and  the  owner.  It  will  be  for  the  first, 
to  advocate  that,  which,  on  a  careful  view  of  the  case,  mercy  prompts ;  and  the 
latter,  except  there  is  a  reasonable  prospect  of  ultimate  enjoyment,  as  well  as 
usefulness,  should  never  urge  a  continuation  of  suffering. 

Supposiog,  however,  that  prospect  to  exist,  the  surgeon  must  discharge  his 
duty.  These  gashes,  after  a  while,  begin  to  dose,  and  then  commences  the  beau- 
tiful process  of  granulation.  Little  portions  of  the  integument  form  on  the  centre 
of  the  wound,  and  the  sides  of  the  wound  creep  closer  together,  and  the  skin 
steals  over  the  surfiace,  until  the  chasm  is  perfectly  closed.  In  order  to 
insure  the  continuance  of  this,  a  ridge  of  contracted  integument  as  hard  as  any 
cartilage^  but  without  its  elasticity,  runs  from  one  end  of  the  lesion  to  the  other, 
tighter,  and  harder,  and  more  effectual  every  week,  and  month,  and  year^  and 
lasting  during  the  life  of  the  animal.  Therefore,  the  veterinary  suigeon  is  not 
to  be  too  severely  censured,  if,  after  due  consideration,  he  is  induced  to  under- 
take one  of  these  fearful  operations  :  but  let  him  do  it  as  seldom  as  he  can,  and 
only  when  every  circumstance  promises  a  favourable  result. 

Some  practitioners  blister  immediately  after  firing.  As  a  general  usage  it  is 
highly  to  be  reprobated.  It  la  wanton  and  useless  cruelty.  It  may  be  required 
in  bony  tumours  of  considerable  extent,  and  long  standing,  and  interfering 
materially  with  the  action  of  the  neighbouring  joint.  Spavin  accompanied  by 
much  lameness,  and  ring-bone  spreading  round  the  coronet  and  involving  the 
side  cartilages  or  the  pastern  joint,  may  justify  it.  The  inflammation  is  ren- 
dered more  intense,  and  of  considerably  longer  duration.  In  old  affections  of 
the  round  bone  it  may  be  admitted,  but  no  excuse  can  bo  made  for  it  in  slighter 
cases  of  sprain  or  weakness,  or  staleness. 

On  the  day  after  the  operation,  it  will  be  prudent  gently  to  rub  some  neat's 
foot  oil,  or  lard  over  the  wound.  Tins  will  soften  the  skin,  and  render  it  lesslikely 
to  separate  or  ulcerate,  A  bandage  would  add  to  the  irritation  of  the  part.  Any 
cracks  of  the  skin,  or  ulcerations  that  may  ensue,  must  be  treated  with  the  cala- 
mine ointment. 

It  will  be  evident  that  there  is  an  advantage  derived  from  firing  to  which  a 
blister  can  have  no  pretension.     The  skm^  partially  destroyed  by  the  iron,  is 
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reinstated  and  healed,  not  merely  by  the  formation  of  some  new  matter  filling 
up  the  racnity,  but  by  the  gradual  drawing  together  and  closing  of  the  sepa- 
rated edges.  The  skin,  therefore,  is  lessened  in  surfiice.  It  is  tightened  over 
the  part,  and  it  acts,  as  just  described,  as  a  salutary  and  permanent  bandage. 
Of  the  effect  of  pressure  in  remoying  enlargements  of  erery  kind,  as  well  m 
giving  strength  to  the  part  to  which  it  is  applied,  we  have  repeatedly  epckat ; 
and  it  is  hr  from  being  the  least  valuable  effect  of  the  operation  of  firing,  that, 
by  contracting  the  skin,  it  affords  a  salutary,  equable,  and  permanent  preaaure-. 
It  was  on  this  principle,  but  the  practice  cannot  be  defended,  that  colts  which 
were  not  very  strong  on  the  legs,  used  to  be  fired  round  the  fetlock,  and  aloi^ 
the  back  sinew,  or  over  the  hock,  in  order  to  brace  and  strengthen  the  parts. 
It  .is  on  the  same  principle  that  a  racer  or  hunter,  that  has  become  stale  and 
stiff,  is  sometimes  fired  and  turned  out.  For  whatever  reason  the  horse  is  fired, 
he  should,  if  practicable,  be  turned  out,  or  soiled  in  a  loose  box,  for  three  ot 
four  months  at  least.  The  full  effect  intended  to  result  from  the  external  irri- 
tation is  not  soon  produced,  and  the  benefit  derived  firom  pressure  proceeds  still 
more  slowly.  In  the  thickened  and  tender  state  of  the  skin,  and  the  substanee 
beneath,  a  return  to  hard  work,  for  some  weeks  after  firing,  would  be  likely  to 
excite  new  inflammation,  and  cause  even  worse  mischief  than  that  whkh 
before  existed. 

Some  weeks  pass  before  the  tumified  parts  begin  to  contract,  and  they  only, 
who  have  had  experience  in  these  cases,  can  imagine  how  long,  with  gentle 
voluntary  exercise,  the  process  of  absorption  ia  carried  on.  He  who  would 
expect  that  much  good  should  accrue  fix>m  the  operation  of  firing,  must  be  con- 
tent to  give  up  his  horse  for  three  or  four  months ;  but  if  he  will  use  him  sooner, 
and  a  worse  lameness  should  follow,  let  him  blame  his  own  impatience,  and  not 
the  inefficiency  of  the  means,  or  the  want  of  skill  in  the  surgeon. 

The  firing  in  every  case  should  be  either  in  longitudinal  or  parallel  lines. 
On  the  back  sinews,  the  fetlock,  and  the  coronet,  this  ia  peculiarly  leqnistte, 
for  thus  only  will  the  skin  contract  so  as  to  form  the  greatest  and  moat 
equable  pressure. 

Some  practitioners  may  pride  themselves  on  the  accuracy  of  thdr  diamofnds, 
lozenges  and  feathers,  but  plain  straight  lines,  about  half  an  inch  &om  eadi 
other,  will  constitute  the  most  advantageous  mode  of  firing.  The  destroying 
of  deeply  seated  inflammation,  by  the  exciting  of  violent  inflammation  on  the 
skin,  is  as  well  obtained ;  and  common  sense  will  determine,  that  in  no  way 
can  the  pressure  which  results  from  the  contraction  of  the  skin  be  so  advan* 
tageously  employed— to  which  may  be  added,  that  it  often  leaves  not  the 
slightest  blemish. 

SETONS 
Are  pieces  of  tape  or  cord,  passed,  by  means  of  an  instrument  xesembling  a 
large  needle,  either  through  abscesses,  or  the  base  of  ulcers  with  deep  sinuses,  or 
between  the  skin  and  the  muscular  or  other  substances  beneath.  They  are 
retained  there  by  the  ends  being  tied  together,  or  by  a  knot  at  each  end.  The 
tape  is  moyed  in  the  wound  twice  or  thrice  in  the  day,  and  ocearionally 
wetted  with  spirit  of  turpentine,  or  some  acrid  fluid,  in  order  to  increase  the 
inflammation  which  it  produces,  or  the  discharge  which  is  intended  to  be 
established. 

In  abscesses,  such  as  occur  in  the  withers  or  the  poll,  and  when  passed  from 
the  summit  to  the  very  bottom  of  the  swelling,  setons  are  highly  useful,  by  dis- 
charging the  purulent  fluid  and  suffering  any  fresh  quantity  of  it  that  may  be 
secreted  to  flow  out ;  and,  by  the  degree  of  inflammation  which  they  excite  on 
the  interior  of  the  tumour,  stimulating  it  to  throw  out  healthy  granulations  which 
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gradually  occupy  and  fill  the  hollow.  In  deep  fistulous  wounds  they  aro  indis- 
pensable, for  except  some  channel  is  made  through  which  the  matter  may  flow 
from  the  bottom  of  the  wound,  it  will  continue  to  penetrate  deeper  into  the  part, 
and  the  healing  process  will  never  be  accomplished.  On  these  accounts,  a 
seton  passed  through  the  base  of  the  ulcer  in  poll-evil  and  fistulous  withers  is 
of  BO  much  benefit. 

Setons  are  sometimes  useful  by  promoting  a  discharge  in  the  neighbourhood 
cf  an  inflamed  part,  and  thus  diverting  and  carrying  away  a  portion  of  the  fluids 
which  distend  or  overload  the  vesscb  of  that  part :  thus  a  seton  is  placed  with 
considerable  advantage  in  the  cheek,  when  the  eyes  are  much  inflamed.  We 
confess,  however,  that  we  prefer  a  rowel  under  the  jaw. 

With  this  view,  and  to  excite  a  new  and  different  inflammation  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  a  part  already  inflamed,  and  especially  so  deeply  seated  and  so 
difficult  to  be  reached  as  the  navicular  joint,  a  seton  has  occasionally  been  used 
with  manifest  benefit,  but  we  must  peremptorily  object  to  the  indiscriminate  use 
of  the  frog-seton  for  almost  every  disease  of  the  frog  or  the  foot. 

In  inflammations  of  extensive  oiganB  setons  afford  only  feeble  aid.  Their 
action  is  too  circumscribed.  In  inflammation  of  the  chest  or  the  intestines,  a 
rowel  is  preferable  to  a  seton;  and  a  blister  is  far  better  than  either  of  them. 

On  the  principle  of  exciting  the  absorbents  to  action  for  the  removal  of  tu- 
mours, as  spavin  or  splent,  a  bUster  is  quicker  in  its  action,  and  fiir  more  effectual 
than  any  seton.     Firing  is  still  more  useful. 

DOCKING. 

The  shortening  of  the  tail  of  the  horse  is  an  operation  which  £ashioa  and  the 
convenience  of  the  rider  reqxure  to  be  performed  on  most  of  these  animals.  The 
length  of  the  dock,  or  stump,  is  a  matter  of  mere  caprice.  To  the  dose-cropped 
tail  of  the  waggon-horse,  however,  we  decidedly  object,  from  its  perfect  ugliness, 
and  because  the  animal  is  deprived  of  every  defence  against  a  thousand  torturers. 
The  supposition  that  the  blood  which  would  have  gone  to  the  nourishment  of  the 
tail,  causes  greater  development  and  strength  in  the  quarters,  is  too  absurd  to 
deserve  serious  refutation.  It  is  the  rump  of  the  animal  being  wholly  uncovered, 
and  not  partly  hidden  by  the  intervention  of  the  tail,  that  gives  a  fisJse  appear- 
ance of  increased  bulk. 

The  operation  is  simple.  That  joint  is  searched  for  which  is  the  nearest  to 
the  desired  length  of  tail.  The  hair  is  then  turned  up,  and  tied  round  with  tape 
for  an  inch  or  two  above  this  joint ;  and  that  which  lies  immediately  upon  the 
joint  is  cut  off*.  The  horse  is  fettered  with  the  side-line,  and  then  the  veterinary 
BUTgeon  with  his  docking-machine,  or  the  fiumer  with  his  carving-knife  and 
mallet,  cuts  through  the  tail  at  one  stroke.  CoDsiderable  bleeding  ensues, 
and  frightens  the  timid  and  the  ignorant ;  but  if  the  blood  were  suffered  to  flow 
on  until  it  ceased  of  its  own  accord,  the  colt,  and  especially  if  he  were  very 
young,  would  rarely  be  seriously  injured.  As,  however,  the  bleeding  would 
occasionally  continue  for  some  hours,  and  a  great  quantity  of  blood  might  be 
lost,  and  the  animal  might  be  somewhat  weakened,  it  is  usual  to  stop  the  h»- 
morrhage  by  the  application  of  a  red-hot  iron  to  the  stump.  A  laige  hole  is 
made  in  the  centre  of  the  iron,  that  the  bone  may  not  be  seared,  which  would 
exfoliate  if  it  were  burned  with  any  severity,  or  drop  off  at  the  joint  above,  and 
thus  shorten  the  dock.  The  iron  rests  on  Uie  muscular  parts  round  the  bone, 
and  is  brought  into  contact  with  the  bleeding  vessels,  and  veiy  speedily  stops  the 
ha»morrhage.  Care  should  be  taken  that  the  iron  is  not  too  hot, — and  that  it  is 
not  -held  too  long  or  too  forcibly  on  the  part,  for  many  more  horses  would  be 
destroyed  by  severe  application  of  the  cautery,  than  by  the  bleeding  being  left 
to  its  own  course. 
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Powdered  resin  sprinkled  on  the  stump,  or  indeed  any  other  appUcalion,  ii' 
worse  than  useless.  It  caases  unnecessary  Irritation,  and  aometunea  eztenhe 
ulceration ;  but  if  the  simple  iron  is  moderately  applied,  the  hone  may  go  ts 
work  immediately  after  the  operation,  and  no  dresaing  will  be  cdtcxwavit 
required.  If  a  slight  bleeding  should  occur  after  the  cautexy,  it  is  rnndi  bctte 
to  let  it  alone  than  to  run  the  risk  of  inflammation  or  locked-jaw,  by  le^i^j- 
ing  the  iron  with  greater  severity. 

Some  farmers  dock  their  colts  a  few  days  after  they  are  dropped.  Tfaii 
is  a  commendable  custom  on  the  score  of  humanity.  No  colt  was  erer  loil 
by  it ;  and  neither  the  growth  of  the  hair,  nor  the  beauty  of  the  tail,  k  in  the 
least  impaired. 

NICKINO. 

Tliis  barbarous  operation  was  once  sanctioned  by  feshion,  and  the  breeder  ni 
the  dealer  eren  now  are  sometimes  tempted  to  inflict  the  torture  of  it  in  < 
to  obtain  a  ready  sale  for  their  colts.    It  is  not,  however,  practised  to  the  < 
that  it  used  to  be,  nor  attended  by  so  many  circumstances  of  cruelty. 

We  must  here  introduce  a  small  portion  of  the  anatomy  of  the  hone,  which 
M'e  had  reserved  for  this  place.  The  eighteen  dorsal  vertebras  or  bones  of  the 
\u:\i  (see  d,  p.  221),  and  the  five  lumbar  vertebrss  or  bones  of  the  loins  (/ 
Pi  221),  have  already  been  described.  The  continuation  of  the  spine  eonsislB 
of  the  sacrum,  composed  of  five  bones  (A,  p.  221),  which,  although  separate  In 
the  colt,  are  in  the  full-grown  horse  united  into  one  mass.  The  bones  of  the 
ilium,  the  upper  and  side  portion  of  the  haunch,  articulate  stroi^ly  with  the 
sacnim^fprming  a  bony  union  rather  than  a  joint.  The  i^inal  manow  and  the 
blood-^^i^lB  here  generally  begin  to  diminish,  and  numerous  branches  of  nerves 
are  given  out,  which,  joined  by  some  from  the  vertebrss  ci  the  loins,  form  the 
nervous  apparatus  of  the  hind-legs. 

The  bones  of  the  tail  (i,  p.  221)  are  a  continuation  of  those  of  the  sacnnn. 
They  are  fifteen  in  number,  gradually  diminishing  in  sise,  and  losing  altogether 
the  character  of  the  spinal  vertebr».  Prolongations  of  the  spinal  mSurrow  ran 
through  the  whole  of  them,  and  Dkewise  some  arterial  vessels,  which  are  a 
continuation  of  those  which  supply  the  sacrum.  Much  attention  is  paid  1^ 
persons  who  are  acquainted  with  the  true  form  of  the  horse  to  this  continuation 
of  the  sacral  and  tail-bones.  From  the  loins  to  the  setting  on  of  the  taQ  the 
line  should  be  nearly  straight,  or  inclining  only  a  slight  degree  downward. 
There  is  not  a  surer  test  of  the  breed  of  the  horse  than  tlus  straight  line  from 
the  loins  to  the  tall ;  nor,  as  was  shown  when  the  muscles  of  the  quartos  were 
described,  is  there  any  circumstance  so  much  connected  with  the  mechanical 
advantage  with  which  these  muscles  act. 

The  tail  seems  to  be  designed  to  perfect  the  beauty  of  the  horse's  form. 
There  are  three  sets  of  muscles  belonging  to  the  tail — ^the  eretiar  ooeq^yic, 
situated  on  the  superior  and  lateral  part  of  it,  and  by  the  action  of  whidi  (d,  p. 
356)  the  tail  may  be  both  elevated  and  drawn  on  one  side — ^the  depreswr  coecggU^ 
on  the  inferior  and  lateral  part  of  it,  by  the  action  of  which  the  tail  may  be 
both  lowered  and  drawn  on  one  side — and  the  curvator  coccygUy  by  the  action 
of  which  the  tail  may  be  curved  or  flexed  on  either  side.  The  depressor  and 
lateral  muscles  are  more  powerful  than  the  erector  ones,  and  when  the  horse 
is  undisturbed,  the  tail  is  bent  down  dose  on  the  buttocks ;  but  when  he  is  ex* 
cited,  and  particularly  when  he  is  at  speed,  the  erector  musdee  are  called  into 
action,  the  tail  la  elevated,  and  there  is  an  appearance  of  eneigy  and  spirit  which 
adds  materially  to  his  beauty.  To  perpetuate  this,  the  operation  of  nicking  was 
contrived.  The  depressor  muscles  and  part  of  the  lateral  ones  are  cut  through, 
and  the  erector  muscles,  left  without  any  antagonists,  keep  the  tail  in  a  position 
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more  or  leas  erect,  according  to  the  whim  of  the  operator  or  the  depth  to  which 
the  inciaioiis  hare  been  carried. 

The  operation  is  thus  performed.  The  side-line  is  pat  on  the  horse,  or  some 
persons  deem  it  more  pmdent  tocast  him,  and  that  precaution  we  should  be  disposed 
to  recommend.  The  hair  at  the  end  of  the  tail  is  securely  tied  together,  for  the 
purpose  of  afterwards  attaching  a  weight  to  it  The  operator  then  grasps  the 
tail  in  his  hand,  and,  lifting  it  up,  feels  for  the  centre  of  <Hie  of  the  bones — the 
prominences  at  the  extremities  will  guide  him— from  two  to  four  inches  firom  the 
root  of  the  tail,  according  to  the  size  of  the  horse.  He  then,  with  a  sharp  knife, 
divides  the  muscles  deeply  from  the  edge  of  the  jail  on  one  side  to  the  centre, 
and,  continuing  the  indsion  across  the  bone  of  the  tail,  he  makes  it  as  deep  on 
the  other  side.  One  continued  indsion,  steadily  yet  rapidly  made,  will  accom- 
plish all  this.  If  it  IB  a  blood-horse  that  is  operated  on,  this  will  be  snffident. 
For  a  hunter,  two  inciuons  are  usually  made,  the  second  being  about  two  inches 
below  the  first,  and  likewise  as  nearly  as  possible  in  the  centre  of  one  of  the  bones. 

On  a  hackney,  or  codctailj  a  third  incision  is  made ;  for  fashion  has  dedded 
that  his  taQ  shall  be  still  more  elevated  and  cun'ed.  Two  incisions  only  are 
made  in  the  tail  of  a  mare,  and  the  second  not  very  deep. 

>Vlien  the  second  incision  is  made,  some  fibres  of  the  muscles  between  the 
fint  and  second  will  project  into  the  wound,  and  must  be  removed  by  a  pair  of 
curved  scissors.  The  same  must  be  done  with  the  projecting  portions  from  be- 
tween the  second  and  third  indsions.  The  wounds  should  then  be  carefully 
examined,  in  order  to  ascertain  that  the  muscles  have  been  equally  divided  on  each 
aide,  otherwise  the  tail  will  be  carried  awiy.  This  being  done,  pledgets  of  tow 
must  be  introduced  deeply  into  each  incision,  and  confined,  but  not  top  tightly, 
by  a  bandage.  A  very  profuse  bleeding  will  alone  justify  any  tightness  of 
bandage,  and  the  ill  consequences  that  have  resulted  from  nicking  are  mainly 
aKributable  to  the  unnecessary  force  that  is  used  in  confining  these  pledgets. 
Even  if  the  bleeding,  immediately  after  the  operation,  should  have  been  very 
great,  the  roller  must  be  loosened  in  two  or  three  liours,  otherwise  swelling  and 
inflammation,  and  even  death,  may  possibly  ensue.  Twenty-four  houn  after  the 
operation,  the  bandage  must  be  quite  removed ;  and  then,  all  that  is  necessary, 
so  far  as  the  healing  of  the  incisions  is  concerned,  is  to  keep  them  dean. 

I^  however,  the  tail  were  suiiered  to  hang  down,  the  divided  edges  of  the 
muscles  would  again  come  in  contact  with  each  other,  and  close ;  the  natural 
depression  of  the  tail  would  remain ;  and  the  animal  would  have  been  punished 
for  no  purpose.  The  wounds  must  remain  open,  and  that  can  only  be  accom- 
plished by  forcibly  keeping  the  tail  curved  back  during  two  or  tliree  weeks. 
For  this  purpose  a  cord,  one  or  two  feet  in  length,  is  affixed  to  the  end  of  the 
hair,  which  terminates  in  another  divided  cord,  each  division  going  over  a  pulley 
on  cither  dde  of  the  back  of  the  stall.  A  weight  is  hung  at  either  extremity 
suffident  to  keep  the  indsions  properly  open,  and  regulated  by  the  degree  in 
which  this  is  wished  to  be  accomplished.  The  animal  will  thus  be  retained  in 
an  uneasy  position,  although,  after  the  first  two  or  three  days,  probably  not  one 
of  acute  pain.  It  is  barbarous  to  increase  this  uneasiness  or  pain  by  affixing 
too  great  a  weight  to  the  cords ;  for  it  should  be  remembered  that  ihe  proper 
elevated  curve  is  given  to  the  tail,  not  by  the  weight  keeping  it  in  a  certain 
potttion  fi>r  a  considerable  time,  but  by  the  depth  of  the  first  inddons,  and  the 
degree  in  which  the  wounds  are  kept  open.  By  every  ounce  of  weight  beyond 
that  which  is  necessary  to  keep  the  incisions  apart,  unnecessary  suffisring  is 
inflicted.  Some  practitioners  use  only  one  pulley ;  others  do  not  use  any,  but 
put  on  a  light  girth,  and  tie  a  cord  from  the  end  of  the  tail  to  the  girth, 
bendmg  it  over  the  back.  The  double  pulley,  however,  is  the  least  painful  to 
the  horse,  and  more  perfectly  secures  the  proper  elevation  and  straight  direction 
of  the  tail. 
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The  dock  should  not — ^for  the  first  three  or  four  day&— be  brought  l^gber  tfan 
the  back.  Dangerous  irritation  and  inflammation  would  probably  be  pFodnoel 
It  may,  after  that,  be  gradually  raised  to  an  elevation  of  forty-fire  degrees. 
The  horse  should  be  taken  out  of  the  pulleys,  and  gently  exercised  onee  or 
twice  every  day ;  but  the  pulleys  cannot  finally  be  dispensed  with  until  t 
fortnight  after  the  wounds  have  healed,  because  the  process  of  contractioii,  or 
the  approach  of  the  divided  parts,  goes  on  for  some  time  after  the  skin  is  pcxfeet 
over  tne  incisions,  and  the  tail  would  thus  sink  below  the  desired  elevatioii. 

If  the  tail  has  not  been  unnecessarily  extended  by  enormous  weights^  no  bad 
consequences  will  usually  follow ;  but  if  considerable  inflammation  aihoiild 
ensue,  the  tail  must  be  taken  from  the  pulley  and  diligently  fomented  wifJi 
simple  warm  water,  and  a  dose  of  physic  given.  Locked-jaw  has  in  some  me 
instances  followed,  under  which  the  horse  generally  perishes.  The  best  meaot 
of  cure  in  the  early  state  of  this  disease  is  to  amputate  the  tail  at  the  joint  above 
the  highest  incision.  In  order  to  prevent  the  hair  from  coming  off,  it  slunild 
be  unplaited  and  combed  out  every  fourth  or  fifth  day. 


CHAPTER  XXIII. 


THE  VICES  AND  DISAGREEABLE  OR  DANGEROUS  HABITS 
OP  THE  HORSE. 

Thb  horse  has  many  excellent  qualities,  but  he  has  likewise  defect  and 
these  occasionally  amounting  to  vices.  Some  of  them  may  be  aitribafed  to 
natural  temper,  for  the  human  being  scarcely  discovers  more  pecnliarities  of 
habit  and  disposition  than  does  the  horse.  The  majority  of  them,  however,  as 
perhaps  in  the  human  being,  are  consequences  of  a  fiiulty  education.  Their 
early  instructor  has  been  ignorant  and  brutal,  and  they  have  become  obstinate 
and  vicious. 

RESTIVENESS. 

At  the  head  of  the  vices  of  the  horse  is  rkstivbness,  the  most  annoyii^  and 
the  most  dangerous  of  all.  It  is  the  produce  of  bad  temper  and  worse  ednca- 
tion ;  and,  like  all  other  habits  founded  on  nature  and  stamped  by  education,  it 
is  inveterate.  Whether  it  appears  in  the  form  of  kicking,  or  rearing,  or  plung- 
ing, or  bolting,  or  in  any  way  that  threatens  danger  to  the  rider  or  the  horse, 
it  rarely  admits  of  cure.  A  determined  rider  may  to  a  certain  extent  sabjn- 
gate  the  animal ;  or  the  horse  may  have  his  favourites,  or  form  his  attach- 
ments, and  with  some  particular  person  he  may  be  comparatively  or  perfectly 
manageable ;  but  others  cannot  long  depend  upon  him,  and  even  his  master  is 
not  always  sure  of  him.  It  is  a  rule,  that  admits  of  very  few  exceptions,  that 
he  neither  displays  his  wisdom  nor  consults  his  safety,  who  attempts  to  oouqner 
A  restive  horse. 

An  excellent  veterinary  surgeon,  and  a  man  of  great  experience  in  horses^ 
Mr.  Castley,  truly  said,  in  '  The  Veterinarian,' — "  From  whatever  cause  the 
vicious  habits  of  horses  may  originate,  whether  from  some  mismanagement  or  fimn 
natural  badness  of  temper,  or  from  what  is  called  in  Yorkshire  a  mUMt^  when- 
ever these  animals  acquire  one  of  them,  and  it  becomes  in  some  degree  confirmed, 
they  very  seldom,  if  ever,  altogether  forget  it.    In  reference  to  driving  it  is  so 
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true,  that  it  may  be  taken  as  a  kind  of  aphorism,  that  if  a  hone  kicks  onoe  in 
harness,  no  matter  fn»n  what  cause,  he  will  he  liable  to  kick  ever  afterwards. 
A  good  coachman  may  drive  him,  it  is  true,  and  may  make  him  go,  but  he 
cannot  make  him  forget  his  vice ;  and  so  it  is  in  riding.  You  may  conquer  a 
restive  horse^-you  may  make  him  go  quiet  for  months,  nay,  almost  for  years 
together ;  but  I  affirm  that,  under  other  circumstances,  and  at  some  fdture 
opportunity,  he  will  be  sute  to  return  to  his  old  tricks." 

Mr.  Casbley  gives  two  singular  and  conclusive  instances  of  the  truth  of  this 
doctrine.  "•  When  a  very  young  man,*  says  he,  '^  I  remember  purchasing  ahorse 
at  a  fair  in  the  north  of  England,  that  was  offered  very  cheap  on  account  of  his 
being  unmanageable.  It  was  said  that  nobody  could  ride  him.  We  found  that 
the  animal  objected  to  have  anything  pkced  upon  his  back,  and  that,  when  made 
to  more  forward  with  nothing  more  than  a  raddle  on,  he  instantly  threw  him- 
self down  on  his  side  with  great  violence,  and  would  then  endeavour  to  roll  upon 
his  back. 

"  There  was  at  that  time  in  Yorkshire,  a  fomous  oolt-bieaker,  known  by  the 
name  of  Jumpeb,  who  was  almost  as  celebrated  in  that  country  for  taming 
vicious  horses  into  submission,  as  the  famed  Whisperer  was  in  Ireland.  We 
put  this  animal  into  Jumper's  hands,  who  took  him  away,  and  in  about  ten  days 
brought  him  home  again,  certainly  not  looking  worse  in  condition,  but  perfectly 
sabdued  and  almost  as  obedient  as  a  dog ;  for  he  would  lie  down  at  this  man's 
bidding,  and  only  rise  again  at  his  command,  and  cany  double  or  anything.  I 
took  to  riding  him  myself  and  may  say,  that  I  was  never  better  carried  for  six 
or  eight  months,  during  which  time  he  did  not  show  the  least  vice  whatever. 
I  then  sold  him  to  a  Lincolnshire  former,  who  said  that  he  would  give  him  a 
summei^s  run  at  grass,  and  show  him  as  a  vexyHne  horse  at  the  great  Hotncastle 
foir. 

^  Happening  to  meet  this  gentleman  on  the  following  year,  I  natunlly  enough 
inquired  after  my  old  friend.  ^  Oh,'  said  he,  ^  that  yna  a  bad  business — ^the 
horse  tuned  out  a  sad  rebel.  The  first  time  we  attempted  to  mount  him,  after 
getting  him  up  firom  grass,  he  in  an  instant  threw  the  man  down  with  the  great- 
est violence,  pitching  him  several  yards  over  lus  head ;  and  afier  that  he  threw 
cveiy  one  that  attempted  to  get  on  his  back.  If  he  could  not  throw  his  rider, 
he  would  throw  himself  down.  We  could  do  nothing  with  him,  and  I  was  obliged 
at  last  to  sell  him  to  go  in  a  stage-coach.' " 

In  the  next  story.  Jumper  s  counterpart  and  superior,  the  Irish  Whisperer,  is 
brought  on  the  stage,  and,  although  he  performed  wonders,  he  could  not  radically 
cure  a  restive  horse.  ^  At  the  Spring  Meeting  of  1804,  Mr.  WhaUey's  Kino 
Pippin  was  broughC  on  the  Curragh  of  Kildare  to  run.  He  was  a  horse  of  the  most 
extraordinaiy  savage  and  vicious  diq)osition.  His  particular  propensity  was  that 
of  flying  at  and  worrying  any  person  who  came  within  his  reach,  and  if  he  had 
an  opportunity,  he  would  get  his  head  round,  seize  his  rider  by  the  leg  with  his 
teeth,  and  drag  him  down  from  his  back.  For  this  reason  he  was  always  ridden 
with  what  is  called  a  eword  ;  which  is  a  strong  flat  stick,  having  one  end  attached 
to  the  cheek  of  the  bridle,  and  the  other  to  the  girth  of  the  saddle,  a  contrivance 
to  prevent  a  horse  of  this  kind  from  getting  at  his  rider. 

**  King  Pippin  had  long  been  difficult  to  manage  and  dangerous  to  go  near  to, 
but  on  the  occasion  in  question  he  could  not  be  got  out  to  run  at  all.  Nobody 
could  put  ihe  bridle  upon  his  head.  It  being  Easter  Monday,  and  consequently 
a  great  holiday,  there  was  a  lai^  concourse  of  people  assembled  at  the  Curragh, 
consisting  principally  of  the  neighbouring  peasantry;  and  one  countryman, 
more  fearless  than  the  rest  of  the  lookers-on,  forgetting,  or  perhaps  nerer  dream- 
ing that  the  better  part  of  courage  is  discretion,  volunteered  his  services  to  bridle 
the  horse.     No  sooner  had  he  committed  himself  in  this  operation,  than  King 
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Pippin  seiEod  him  somewhere  about  the  ahoulden  or  cheBt,  and^  says  Mr.  Walti 
(Mr.  Castley'a  informant)  ^  I  know  of  nothing  I  can  compare  it  to,  ao  mndia 
a  dog  shaking  a  rat.'  Fortunately  for  the  poor  fellow,  his  body  was  Tcry  thiddj 
covered  with  dothes,  for  on  such  occasions  an  Irishman  of  this  r^sM  jg  fW 
of  displaying  his  wardrobe,  aodUkehas  three  ooaU  at  all  in  the  worU,  he  ia  »■ 
to  put  them  all  on. 

'^  This  circumstance  in  all  probability  saved  the  individual  who  had  ao  gaUaaOj 
volunteered  the  forlorn  hope.  His  person  was  so  deeply  enveloped  in  extia- 
teguments,  that  the  horse  never  got  fiiirly  hold  of  his  skin,  and  I  understand  tlvt 
he  escaped  with  but  little  iigury,  beside  the  sadly  rent  and  totally  mined  stale 
of  his  holyday  toggery. 

^  The  Whisperer  was  sent  for,  who,  having  arrived,  was  shut  ap  with  tk 
horse  all  night,  and  in  the  morning  he  exhibited  this  hitherto  ferocious  animal, 
following  him  about  the  course  like  a  dog — lying  down  at  his  oommand-— floilcr- 

ing  his  mouth  to  be  opened,  and  any  person  s  hand  to  be  introduced  Into  it m 

short,  as  quiet  almost  as  a  sheep. 

^  He  came  out  the  same  meeting,  and  won  his  race,  and  his  docility  oontiniMd 
satisfactory  for  a  considerable  time ;  but  ai  the  end  qf  about  three  fean  kk 
vice  returned^  and  then  he  is  said  to  have  killed  a  many  for  which  he  wm 
destroyed." 

It  may  not  be  uninteresting,  in  this  connexion,  to  give  some  aooount  of  thk 
tamer  of  quadruped  vice.  However  strange  and  magical  his  power  may  aeem 
to  be,  there  is  no  doubt  of  the  truth  of  the  account  that  is  given  of  him.  The 
Rev.  Mr.  Townsend,  in  his  Statistical  Survey  of  Cork,  first  introduced  him  to 
the  notice  of  the  public  generally,  although  his  fame  had  long  spread  over  that 
part  of  Ireland.  We,  however,  ^ve  the  following  extract  from  Croker's  Faiiy 
Legends  and  Traditions  of  Ireland,  Part  II.  p.  200,  for  his  performances  aeem  the 
work  of  some  elfin  sprite,  rather  than  of  a  rude  and  ignorant  horse-breaker. 

^^  He  was  an  awkward,  ignorant  rustic  of  the  lowest  daas,  of  the  name  of 
Sullivan,  but  better  known  by  the  appellation  of  the  Whisperer.  His  oocnpalion 
was  horse-breaking.  The  nickname  he  acquired  from  the  vulgar  notion  of  hta 
being  able  to  communicate  to  the  animal  what  he  wished  by  means  of  a  whisper; 
and  the  singularity  of  his  method  seemed  in  some  degree  to  justify  the  supposi- 
tion. In  his  own  neighbourhood  the  notoriety  of  the  fact  made  it  seem  lea 
remarkable,  but  I  doubt  if  any  instance  of  similar  subjugating  talent  is  to  be 
found  on  record.  As  far  as  the  sphere  of  his  control  extended,  the  boaat  of 
vent,  vidif  otet,  was  more  justly  claimed  by  Sullivan  than  even  by  Csssar  himidlL 

'^  How  his  art  was  acquired,  and  in  what  it  consisted,  is  likely  to  be  for  ever 
unknown,  as  he  has  lately  (about  1810)  left  the  world  without  divulging  it.  HIa 
son,  who  follows  the  same  trade,  possesses  but  a  small  porti<m  of  the  art^  having 
either  never  learned  the  true  secret,  or  being  incapable  of  putting  it  into  prae- 
tice.  The  wonder  of  his  skill  consisted  in  the  celerity  of  the  operation,  which 
was  performed  in  privacy,  without  any  apparent  means  of  coercion.  Every 
description  of  horse,  or  even  mule^  whether  previously  broken  or  unhandled, 
whatever  their  peculiar  habits  or  vices  might  have  been,  submitted  without 
show  of  resistance  to  the  magical  influence  of  his  art,  and  in  the  short  ^laoe  of 
half  an  hour  became  gentle  and  tractable.  This  eflfect,  though  instantaneously 
produced,  was  generally  durable.  Though  more  submissive  to  him  than  to 
others,  the  animals  seemed  to  have  acquired  a  docility  unknown  before. 

^^  When  sent  for  to  tame  a  vicious  beast,  for  which  he  was  either  paid  acowdii^ 
to  the  distance,  or  generally  two  or  three  guineas,  he  directed  the  stable,  in  which 
he  and  the  object  of  the  experiment  were,  to  be  shut,  with  orders  not  to  open  the 
door  until  a  signal  was  given.  Afier  a  Ute-d't^te  of  about  half  an  hour,  during 
which  little  or  no  bustle  was  heard,  the  signal  was  made,  and,  upon  openliig 
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the  door,  the  hoise  appeared  lying  down,  and  the  man  by  his  side,  playing  with 
bim  like  a  child  with  a  puppy  dog.    From  that  time  he  was  found  perfectly 
trilling  to  submit  to  any  discipline— however  repugnant  to  his  nature  before." 
^^  I  once,"  continues  Mr.  Croker,  '^  saw  his  skill  tried  on  a  horse,  which  could 
never  before  be  brought  to  stand  for  a  smith  to  shoe  him.    I'he  day  after  Sul- 
livsLn's  half  hour* s  lecture,  I  went,  not  without  some  incredulity,  to  the  smith's 
aihop,  with  many  other  curious  spectators,  where  we  were  eye-witnesses  of  the 
complete  success  of  his  art.    This,  too,  had  been  a  troop  horse,  and  it  was  sup- 
posed, not  without  reason,  that  after  regimental  discipline  had  failed,  no  other 
iRrould  be  found  availing.    I  observed  that  the  animal  appeared  terrified«when* 
ever  Sullivan  either  spoke  to  or  looked  at  him ;  how  that  extraordinary  ascend- 
ancy could  have  been  obtained,  is  difficult  to  conjecture. 

*'  In  common  cases  this  mysterious  preparation  was  unneoessaiy.  He  seemed 
to  possess  an  instinctive  power  of  inspiring  awe,  the  result,  perhaps,  of  natural 
intrepidity,  in  which,  I  believe,  a  great  part  of  his  art  consisted ;  though  the 
circumstance  of  the  UU-^-tete  shows  that,  on  particular  occasions,  something 
more  must  have  been  added  to  it.  A  fiiculty  like  this  would,  in  some  hands, 
have  made  a  fortune,  and  I  understand  that  great  offers  were  made  to  him,  for 
the  ezerdse  of  his  art  abroad.  But  hunting  was  his  passion.  He  lived  at 
home  in  the  style  most  agreeable  to  his  disposition,  and  nothing  could  induce 
him  to  quit  DuhaUow  and  the  fox-hounds." 

Mr.  Castley  witnessed  the  total  fiiilure  of  the  younger  Sullivan.  He  says, 
«^  we  have  in  the  regiment  a  remarkably  nice  horse,  called  Lancer,  that  has 
always  been  very  difficult  to  shoe,  but  seven  or  eight  years  ago,  when  we  first 
got  him,  he  was  downright  vicious  in  that  respect.  When  the  regiment  was 
stationed  at  Cork,  the  farrier-major  sought  out  the  present  Sullivan,  the  son  of 
the  celebrated  Whisperer,  and  brought  him  up  to  the  barracks  in  order  to  try 
liis  hand  upon  Lancer,  and  make  him  mora  peaceable  to  shoe ;  but  I  must  say 
this  person  did  not  appear  to  possess  any  particular  controlling  power  over  the 
animal  more  than  any  other  man.  Lancer  seemed  to  pay  no  attention  whatever 
to  his  charm,  and  at  last  fiurly  beat  him  out  of  the  foige.  Time,  however, 
and  a  long  perseverance  in  kind  and  gentle  treatment,  have  effected  what  force 
could  not.     The  horse  is  now  pretty  reasonable  to  shoe*." 

*  An  aoeount,  bearing  eonndenble  retem-  horse's  nose,  he  is  able  to  hold  it  down,  and 

blance  to  tbe  feats  of  the  English  hone-tamer,  prevent  it  from  throwing  itself  over  on  its  back. 

has  been  lately  laid  before  the  pablic.  By  this  means  he  gtMlually  advances,  until  he 

Mr.  Catlin    lias     published   an  account,  is  able  to  place  his  hand  on  the  aninial's  nose 

the  veracity  of  which  is  unimpeached,  of  his  and  over  its  eyes,  and,  at  length,  to  breattie 

travels  among  the  North  American  Indians,  into  its  nostrils,  when  it  soon  becomes  docile 

He  thus  describes  the  manner  in  which  the  and  conquered;  so  that  he  has  little  else  to  do 

Indian  tames  the  wild  horse.    ^  He  colls  his  than  to  remove  the  hobbles  from  its  feet,  and 

Issso  on  his  arm,  and  gallops  fearlessly  into  load  or  ride  it  to  the  camp.     The  animal  is  so 

the  herd  of  wild  horses.    He  soon  gets  it  over  completely  conquered,  that  it  submits  quietly 

the  neck  of  one  of  the  number,  when  he  in-  ever  after,  and  is  led  or  rode  away  with  very 

stantly  dismounts,  leaving  his  own  horse,  and  little  difficulty.'' 

runs  as  fiMt  as  he  can,  letting  the  lasso  pass        Mr.  Ellis,  B.A.,  of  Trinity  College,  Cam- 

out  gradaally  and  carefully  through  his  hands,  bridge,  happened  to  read  this  account,  and  he 

until  the  horse  &lls  for  want  of  breath,  and  felt  a  natural  desire  to  ascertain  how  far  this 

lies  helpless  on  the  ground.     The  Indian  ad-  mode  of  HOMB«TAifnia  might  be  employed 

vances  slowly  towards  tbe  horse's  head,  keeping  among  British  horses.    He  soon  had  the  op- 

the  laiso  tight  upon  his  neck,  until  he  batons  portunity  of  putting  the  vaadty  of  the  story 

a  pair  of  hobbles  on  the  animal's  two  fore  feet,  to  the  test    His  brother-hi-law  had  a  filly, 

and  also  loosens  the  lasso,  giving  the  horse  a  not  yet  a  year  old,  that  had  been  removed 

chance  to  breathe,  and  passing  a  nooee  round  horn  her  dam  three  months  before^  and  since 

the  under  jaw,  by  which  he  gets  great  power  that  time  had  not  been  taken  out  of  the  stable, 

over  the  aAighted  animal,  that  is  rearing  and  A  great  amateur  in  everything  relating  to 

plunging  when  it  gets  breath,  and  by  which,  horses  was  present,  and  at  his  request  it  was 

as  he  advances,  hand  over  hand,  towards  the  determined  that  the  experiment  of  the  e(B- 
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BACKING  OR  GIBBING. 

One  of  the  first  kinds  of  restiveneas,  taking  them  in  alphabetical  ovte,  ■ 
backing  or  gibbing.  These  are  so  closely  allied  that  we  hardly-  know  how  to 
separate  them.  Some  horses  have  the  habit  of  backing  at  first  startiiig,  and  tbt 
more  from  playfulness  than  desire  of  mischief.  A  moderate  application  of  the 
whip  will  usually  be  efiectual.  Others,  even  after  starting,  exhibit  conaidexable 
obstinacy  and  viciousness.  This  is  frequently  the  effect  of  bad  breaking.  £itber  the 
shoulder  of  the  horse  had  been  wrung  when  he  was  first  put  to  the  collar,  or  he 
had  hem  foolishly  accustomed  to  be  started  in  the  break  up-MU^  and,  therein,  aD 
his  work  coming  upon  him  at  once,  he  gradually  acquired  this  dangerous  h^iit. 

A  hasty  and  passionate  breaker  will  often  make  a  really  good  tempered  yoong 
horse  an  inveterate  gibber.  Every  young  horse  is  at  first  shy  of  the  collar.  If 
he  is  too  quickly  forced  to  throw  his  weight  into  it,  he  will  posaihly  take  a 
dislike  to  it,  that  will  occasionally  show  itself  in  the  form  of  gibbing  as  long 
as  he  lives.  The  judicious  horse-breaker  will  resort  to  no  severity,  even  if  the 
colt  should  go  out  several  times  without  even  touching  collar.  The  example  ef 
his  companion  will  ultimately  induce  him  to  take  to  it  Yoluniarily  and 
effectually. 

A  large  and  heavy  stone  should  be  put  behind  the  wheel  befi>ie  starting, 
when  the  horse  finding  it  more  difficult  to  back  than  to  go  forward,  will  giadn- 
ally  forget  this  unpleasant  trick.  It  will  likewise  be  of  advantage,  as  often  as 
it  can  be  managed,  so  to  start  that  the  horse  shall  have  to  back  up-hill.  The 
difficulty  of  accomplishing  this  wiU  soon  make  him  readily  go  forward.  A 
little  coaxing,  or  leading,  or  moderate  flagellation,  will  assist  in  accomplishing 
the  cure. 

When,  however,  a  horse,  thinking  that  he  has  had  enough  of  work,  or  has  been 
improperly  checked  or  corrected,  or  beginning  to  feel  the  painful  pressure  of 
the  collar,  swerves,  and  gibs,  and  backs,  it  is  a  more  serious  matter.  Persoa- 
sion  should  first  be  tried ;  and,  afterwards,  reasonable  coercion,  but  no  cruelty : 


cacy  of  breathing  into  the  nostrils  should  be 
immediately  put  to  the  tost.  The  filly  was 
brought  from  the  stable,  the  amateur  leading 
her  by  the  halter.  She  vnB  quite  wild,  and 
bolted,  and  dragged  the  amateur  a  considerable 
distance.  He  had  been  using  a  short  halter ; 
he  changed  it  for  a  longer  one,  and  was  then 
able  to  lead  the  little  scared  thing  to  the  front 
of  the  house.  The  experiment  was  tried  under 
manifest  disadvantage,  for  the  filly  was  in  the 
open  air,  several  strangers  were  about  her,  and 
both  the  owner  and  the  amateur  were  rather 
seeking  amusement  from  the  failure  than  know- 
ledge from  the  success  of  their  experiment. 

The  filly  was  restive  and  frightened,  and 
with  great  difficulty  the  amateur  managed  to 
coyer  her  eyes.  At  length  he  succeeded,  and 
blew  into  the  nostrils.  No  particular  effect 
seemed  to  follow.  He  then  breathed  into 
her  nostrils,  and  the  moment  he  did  so,  the  filly, 
who  had  very  much  rousted  having  her  eyes 
blindfolded,  and  had  been  very  restive,  stood 
perfectly  st31  and  trembled.  From  that  time 
she  became  very  tractable.  Another  gentle- 
man also  breathed  into  her  nostrils,  and  she 
evidently  pnjoyed  it,  and  kept  putting  up  her 
nose  to  receive  the  breath. 

On  the  following  morning  she  was  lod  out 
again.     She  was  perfectly  tractabloi  and  it 


seemed  to  be  almost  impoasible  to  fingHta 
her. 

A  circumstance  which,  in  a  great  meaaiEre, 
corroborated  the  posiiinlity  of  easily  taming 
the  most  ferocious  horses,  occurred  on  the 
next  day.  A  man,  on  a  neighbouring  farm, 
was  attempting  to  break-in  a  very  restive  eolt, 
who  foiled  him  in  every  possible  way.  Afte 
several  mancDuvrea  the  amateur  sacoeedcd 
in  breathing  into  one  of  the  nostrils,  and  from 
that  moment  all  became  easy.  The  hoiBe  wm 
completely  subdued.  He  suffered  himself  to 
be  led  quietly  away  with  a  looae  halter,  and  WM 
perfectly  at  command.  He  was  led  through 
a  field  in  which  were  four  horses  that  had  been 
his  companions.  They  all  surrounded  him ; 
he  took  no  notice  of  them,  but  quietly  followed 
his  new  master.  A  surcingle  was  buckled  on 
him,  and  then  a  saddle,  kdA  he  was  finallj 
fitted  with  a  bridle.  The  whole  experiment 
occupied  about  an  hour,  and  not  in  a  single 
instance  did  he  rebel. 

On  the  next  day,  however,  the  breaker,  a 
seyere  and  obstinate  follow,  took  him  in  hand, 
and,  according  to  his  usual  custom,  began  to 
beat  him  most  cruelly.  The  horse  broke  from 
him,  and  became  as  unmanageable  a«  ever. 
The  spirit  of  the  animal  bad  been  subdued  but 
not  broken. 
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for  the  brotality  which  is  often  exercised  in  attempting  to  compel  a  gibbing 
horse  to  throw  himself  habitually  into  the  collar,  never  yet  accomplished  the 
purpose.  The  horse  may,  perhaps,  be  whipped  into  motion ;  bat  if  he  has 
once  begun  to  gib,  he  will  have  recourse  to  it  again  whenever  any  cLrcumstance 
displeases  or  annoys  him,  and  the  habit  will  be  so  rapidly  and  completely 
formed,  that  he  will  become  insensible  to  all  severity. 

It  is  useless  and  dangerous  to  contend  with  a  hone  determined  to  back, 
unless  there  is  plenty  of  room,  and^  by  tight  reining,  the  driver  can  make  him 
hack  in  the  precise  direction  he  wishes,  and  especially  up-hill.  Such  a  horse 
should  be  immediately  sold,  or  turned  over  to  some  other  work.  In  a  stage- 
coach as  a  wheeler,  and  particularly  as  the  near- wheeler ;  or,  in  the  middle  of 
a  team  at  agricultural  work,  he  may  be  serviceable.  It  will  be  useless  for. 
him  to  attempt  to  gib  there,  for  he  will  be  dragged  along  by  his  companions 
whether  he  will  or  not ;  and,  folding  the  inutility  of  resistaiQce,  he  will  soon  be 
induced  to  work  as  wdl  as  any  horse  in  the  team.  The  reformation  will  last 
while  he  is  thus  employed,  but,  like  restiveneas  generally,  it  will  be  delusive 
when  the  horse  returns  to  his  former  occupation.  The  disposition  to  annoy  will 
very  soon  follow  the  power  to  do  it.  Some  instances  of  complete  reformation 
may  have  occurred,  but  they  are  rare. 

When  a  horse,  not  often  accustomed  to  gib,  betrays  a  reluctance  to  work,  or 
a  determination  not  to  work,  common  sense  and  humanity  will  demand  that 
some  consideration  should  be  taken  before  measures  of  severity  are  resorted  to. 
The  horse  may  be  taxed  beyond  his  power.  He  soon  discovers  whether  this 
is  the  case,  and  by  refusing  to  proceed,  tells  his  driver  that  it  is  so.  The  utmost 
cruelty  will  not  induce  many  horses  to  make  the  slightest  effort,  when  they  are 
conscious  that  their  strength  is  inadequate  to  the  task.  Sometimes  the  withers 
are  wrung,  and  the  shoulders  sadly  galled,  and  the  pain,  which  is  intense  on 
level  ground  and  with  fair  draught,  becomes  insupportable  when  he  tugs  up  a 
steep  acclivity.  These  things  should  be  examined  into,  and,  if  possible,  rectified ; 
for,  under  such  circumstances,  cruelty  may  produce  obstinacy  and  vice,  but 
not  willing  obedience. 

They  who  are  accustomed  to  horses  know  what  seemingly  trivial  circum- 
stances occasionally  produce  this  vice.  A  horse,  whose  shoulders  are  raw,  or 
have  frequently  been  so,  will  not  start  with  a  cold  collar.  When  tlie  collar  has 
acquired  the  warmth  of  the  parts  on  which  it  presses,  the  animal  will  go  without 
reluctance.  Some  determined  gibbers  have  been  reformed  by  constantly  wearing 
a  false  collar,  or  strip  of  cloth  round  the  shoulders,  so  that  the  coldness  of  the 
usual  collar  should  never  be  felt ;  and  others  have  been  cured  of  gibbing 
by  keeping  the  collar  on  night  and  day,  for  the  animal  is  not  able  to 
lie  down  completely  at  full  length,  which  the  tired  horse  is  always  glad 
to  do.  Wlien  a  horse  gibs,  not  at  starting,  but  while  doing  his  work,  it  has 
sometimes  been  usefol  to  line  the  collar  with  cloth  instead  of  leather;  the  per- 
spiration is  readily  absorbed,  the  substance  which  presses  on  the  shoulders  is 
softer,  and  it  may  be  far  more  accurately  eased  off  at  a  tender  place. 

BITING. 
This  is  either  the  consequence  of  natural  ferocity,  or  a  habit  acquired  from 
the  foolish  and  teasing  play  of  gh)oms  and  stable  boys.  When  a  horse  is  tickled 
and  pinched  by  thoughtless  and  mischievous  youths,  he  will  first  pretend  to  bite 
his  tormentors ;  by  degrees  he  wiD  proceed  forther,  and  actually  bite  them, 
and,  very  soon  afTer  that,  he  will  be  the  first  to  challenge  to  the  combat,  and, 
without  provocation,  seize  some  opportunity  to  gripe  the  incautious  torm^tor. 
At  length,  as  the  love  of  mischief  is  a  propensity  too  easily  acquired,  this  war. 
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Half  playful  and  half  in  earnest,  becomes  habitual  to  him,  and  dagenesatcB  iato 
absolute  vicionoieflB. 

It  is  not  possible  to  enter  the  stall  of  some  hones  withont  dai^ger.  The 
animal  gires  no  warning  of  his  intention ;  he  is  seemingly  quiet  and  haraksi: 
but  if  ^  incantious  by-«tander  comes  fiiirly  withm  his  reach,  he  darte  npoa 
him,  and  seldom  fiuls  to  do  some  mischief.  A  stallion  addicted  to  biting  is  a 
moat  formidable  creature.  He  lifts  the  intruder— he  shakes  him — he  attada 
him  with  his  feet— he  tramples  upon  him,  and  there  are  many  inataneea  in 
which  he  effects  irreparable  mischief.  A  resolute  groom  may  escape.  When 
he  has  once  got  firm  hold  of  the  head  of  the  horse,  he  may  bade  him,  or  mude 
him,  or  harness  him ;  but  he  must  be  always  on  his  guard,  or  in  a  moment 
of  carelessneaB  he  may  be  seriously  injured. 

It  is  seldom  that  any  thing  can  be  done  in  the  way  of  cure.  Kindnw  will 
aggravate  the  eyil,  and  no  degree  of  seroity  will  correct  it.  **  I  have  aeeB," 
says  Professor  Stewart,  ^'biters  punished  until  they  trembled  in  every  joint, 
and  were  ready  to  drop,  but  have  never  in  any  case  known  them  cured  by  this 
treatment,  or  by  any  other.  The  lash  is  forgotten  in  an  hour,  and  the  horse  it 
as  ready  and  determined  to  repeat  the  offence  as  before.  He  appears  unable  to 
resist  the  temptation,  and  in  its  worst  form  biting  is  a  species  of  insanity."* 

Prevention,  however,  is  in  the  power  of  every  proprietor  of  horses.  While 
he  insists  on  gentle  and  humane  treatment  of  his  cattle,  he  should  systema- 
tically forbid  this  horse-play.  It  is  that  which  can  never  be  consideied  as 
operating  as  a  reward,  and  thereby  rendering  the  horse  tractable ;  nor  doea  it 
increase  the  affection  of  the  animal  for  his  groom,  because  he  is  annoyed  and 
irritated  by  being  thus  incessantly  teased. 

GETTINQ  THE  CHEEK  OP  THE  BIT  INTO  THE  MOUTH. 
Some  horses  that  are  disposed  to  be  mischievous  try  to  do  this,  and  are  very 
expert  at  it.  They  soon  find  what  advantage  it  gires  them  over  their  driver, 
who  by  this  manoeuvre  loses  almost  all  command.  Harsh  treatment  is  here 
completely  out  of  the  question.  All  that  can  be  done  is,  by  some  medianical 
contrivance,  to  render  the  thing  difficult  or  impossible,  and  this  may  be  managed 
by  fiistening  a  round  piece  of  leather  on  the  inside  of  the  cheek  of  the  hit. 

KICKING. 

This,  as  a  vice,  is  another  consequence  of  the  culpable  habit  of  grooma  and 
stable-boys  of  teasing  the  horse.  That  which  is  at  first  an  indication  of  annoy- 
anoe  at  the  pinching  and  tickling  of  the  groom,  and  without  any  design  to  injure, 
gradually  li^comes  the  expression  of  anger,  and  the  effort  to  do  mischief.  The 
horse  likewise  too  soon  recognizes  the  least  appearance  of  timidity,  and  takes 
advantage  of  the  discovery.  There  ia  no  cure  for  this  vice ;  and  he  cannot  be 
justified  who  keeps  a  kicking  horse  in  his  stable. 

Some  horses  acquire,  from  mere  irritability  and  fidgettiness,  a  habit  of  kicking 
at  the  stall  or  the  bail,  and  particularly  at  night.  The  neighbouring  horses 
are  disturbed,  and  the  kicker  gets  swelled  hocbs,  or  some  more  serious  injury. 
This  is  also  a  habit  very  difficult  to  correct  if  suffered  to  become  established. 
Mares  are  far  more  subject  to  it  than  horses. 

Before  the  habit  is  inveterately  established,  a  thorn  bush  or  a  piece  of  fune 
fiistened  against  the  partition  or  post  will  sometimes  effect  a  cure.  Wh^n  the 
hone  finds  that  he  is  pretty  severely  pricked  he  will  not  long  continue  to  punish 
himself.  In  confirmed  eases  it  may  be  necessary  to  have  recourse  to  the  log,  but  the 
legs  are  often  not  a  little  bruised  by  it.  A  rather  long  and  heavy  piece  of  wood 
attached  to  a  chain  has  been  buckled  above  the  hock,  so  as  to  reach  about  half  way 

•  Stewart's  Stublo  OScononiy,  page  160. 
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down  the  leg.  When  the  hone  attempts  to  kick  Ttolently,  hia  leg  will  receive 
a  severe  blow:  this,  and  the  repetition  of  it  may^  after  a  time,  teach  him  to 
be  quiet. 

A  much  more  aeriona  tice  is  kicking  in  harneas.  From  the  least  annoyance 
about  the  rump  or  quartersi  some  horses  will  kick  at  a  most  violent  rate,  and 
destroy  the  bottom  of  the  chaise,  and  endanger  the  limbs  of  the  driver.  Those 
that  are  fidgetty  in  the  stable  are  most  apt  to  do  this.  If  the  reins  should  per- 
^chance  get  under  the  tail,  the  Tiolence  of  the  kicker  will  often  be  most  ontra* 
geous ;  and  while  the  aiidmal  presses  down  his  tail  so  tightly  that  it  is  almost 
impossible  to  extricate  the  reina,  he  continues  to  plunge  until  he  has  demolished 
eveiy  thing  behind  him. 

This  is  a  vice  standing  foremost  in  point  of  danger,  and  which  no  treatment 
wriQ  always  conquer.  It  will  be  altoge^er  in  vain  to  try  coercion.  If  the  shafts 
are  very  strong  and  without  flaw,  or^  they  are  plated  with  iron  underneath,  and 
a  stout  kicking-strap  resorted  to  which  will  barely  allow  the  horse  the  proper  use 
of  his  hii^d  limbs  in  progression,  but  not  permit  him  to  raise  them  sufficiently  for 
the  purpose  of  kicking,  he  may  be  prevented  from  doing  mischief;  or  if  he  is 
harnessed  to  a  heavy  cart,  and  thus  confined,  his  efibrts  to  lash  out  will  be 
restrained:  but  it  is  frequently  a  very  unpleasant  thing  to  witness  these 
attempts,  though  ine£BDctual,  to  demolish  the  vehicle,  for  the  shafts  or  the  kick- 
ing-strap  may  possibly  break,  and  extreme  danger  may  ensue.  A  horse  that 
has  once  begun  to  kick,  whalever  may  have  been  the  original  cause  of  it,  can 
never  be  depended  upon  again,  and  he  will  be  very  unwise  who  ventures  behind 
him.  The  man,  however,  who  must  come  vnthin  reach  of  a  kicker  should 
come  as  doae  to  him  as  poasible.  The  blow  may  thus  become  a  push,  and 
seldom  is  ii^jurious* 

UNSTEADINESS  WHILE  BEING  MOUNTED. 

When  this  merely  amounts  to  eagerness  to  start — very  unpleasant,  indeed, 
at  times,  for  many  a  rider  has  been  thrown  from  his  seat  before  he  was  fidrly 
fixed  in  it— it  may  be  remedied  by  an  active  and  good  horseman.  We  have 
known  many  instances  in  which,  while  the  elderly,  and  inactive,  and  fearftil 
man  has  been  making  more  than  one  ineffectual  attempt  to  vault  into  the  saddle, 
the  horse  has  been  dancing  about  to  his  annoyance  and  danger ;  but  the  animal 
had  no  sooner  been  transferred  to  the  management  of  a  younger  and  more  agile 
rider  than  he  became  perfectly  subdued.  Severity  vrill  here,  more  decidedly 
than  in  any  other  case,  do  harm.  The  rider  should  be  fearless — ^he  should  care- 
lessly and  confidently  approach  the  horse,  mount  at  the  first  efibrt,  and  then 
restrain  him  for  a  while ;  patting  him,  and  not  sufiering  him  to  proceed  until  he 
becomes  perfectly  quiet  Horses  of  this  kind  should  not  be  too  highly  fed,  and 
should  have  sufficient  daily  exercise. 

When  the  difficulty  of  mounting  arises,  not  from  eagerness  to  start,  but  unwil- 
lingness to  be  ridden,  the  sooner  that  horse  is  disposed  of  the  better.  He  may  be 
conquered  by  a  skilful  and  determined  horseman ;  but  even  he  will  not  succeed 
vrithout  frequent  and  dangerous  contests  that  will  mar  aU  the  pleasure  of  the  ride. 

REARING. 
This  sometimes  results  from  playfulness,  carried,  indeed,  to  an  unpleasant 
and  dangerous  extent ;  but  it  is  oftener  a  desperate  and  occasionally  successful 
effi)rt  to  unhorse  the  rider,  and  consequently  a  vice.  The  horse  that  has  twice 
decidedly  and  dangerously  reared,  should  never  be  trusted  again,  unless,  indeed, 
it  was  the  feult  of  the  rider,  who  had  been  using  a  deep  curb  and  a  sharp  hit. . 
Some  of  the  best  horses  will  contend  against  these,  and  then  rearing  may  be 
immediately  and  permanently  cured  by  using  a  snaffle-bridle  alone. 
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The  hone-breaker's  remedy,  that  of  pnllmg  the  horse  boekwanl  <m  a  soft 
piece  of  g^und,  should  be  practised  by  reckieas  and  bmtal  fellows  alont. 
Many  horses  have  been  injured  in  the  spine,  and  others  have  bndcen.  their 
necks,  by  being  thus  suddenly  pulled  over  ;  while  even  the  fellow,  who  fean 
DO  danger,  is  not  always  able  to  extricate  himself  from  the  fiiUing  honcL 
If  rearing  proceeds  from  vice,  and  is  unprovoked  by  the  bruising  and  laoeiaSiQa 
of  the  mouth,  it  fuUy  partakes  of  the  inveteracy  which  attends  the  other  divisioei 
of  restiveneas. 

RUNNING  AWAY. 
Some  headstrong  horses  will  oocasioDally  endeavour  to  bolt  with  the  best 
rider.  Others  vdth  their  wonted  sagacity  endeavour  thus  to  dislodge  the  timid  or 
unskilful  one.  Some  are  hard  to  hold,  or  bolt  only  during  the  excitement  of  the 
chase ;  others  wiU  runaway,  prompted  by  a  vicious  propensity  alone.  There  k 
no  certain  cure  here.  The  method  which  affords  any  probability  of  success  is,  to 
ride  such  a  horse  with  a  strong  curb  and  sharp  bit ;  to  have  him  always  firmly 
in  hand ;  and,  if  he  will  run  away«  and  the  place  will  admit  of  it,  to  give  him 
(sparing  neither  curb,  whip,  nor  spur)  a  great  deal  more  running  than  he  likes. 

VICIOUS  TO  CLEAN. 

It  would  acaroely  be  credited  to  what  an  extent  this  exists  in  some  horses 
that  are  otherwise  perfectly  quiet.  It  is  only  at  great  hazard  that  they  can  be 
cleaned  at  alL  The  origin  of  this  is  probably  some  maltreatment.  There  is, 
however,  a  great  difference  in  the  sensibility  of  the  skin  in  different  horses.  Some 
seem  as  if  they  could  scarcely  be  made  to  feel  the  whip,  while  others  cannot  bear  a 
fly  to  alight  on  them  without  an  expression  of  annoyance.  In  yonqg  honea 
the  skin  is  peculiarly  delicate.  If  they  have  been  curried  with  a  broken  comb, 
or  hardly  rubbed  with  an  uneven  brush,  the  recollection  of  the  torture  they 
have  felt  makes  them  impatient,  and  even  vicious,  during  every  succeeding 
operation  of  the  kind.  Many  grooms,  likewise,  seem  to  delight  in  producing 
these  exhibitions  of  uneasiness  and  vice ;  although,  when  tliey  are  carried  a 
little  too  far,  and  at  the  hazard  of  the  limbs  of  the  groom,  the  animals  that  have 
been  almost  tutored  into  these  expressions  of  iiritation  are  brutally  kicked  and 
punished. 

This,  however,  is  a  vice  that  may  be  conquered.  If  the  horse  is  drcaaed 
with  a  lighter  hand,  and  wisped  rather  than  brushed,  and  the  places  where  the 
skin  is  most  sensitive  are  avoided  as  much  as  thorough  cleanliness  will  allow, 
he  will  graduaUy  lose  the  recollection  of  former  ill-treatment,  and  become  tract- 
able and  quiet. 

VICIOUS  TO  SHOE. 
The  correction  of  this  is  more  peculiarly  the  business  of  the  smith ;  yet  the 
master  should  diligently  concern  himself  with  it,  for  it  is  oftener  the  consequence 
of  injudicious  or  bad  usage  than  of  natural  vice.  It  may  be  expected  that  there 
will  be  some  difficulty  in  shoeing  a  horse  for  the  first  few  times.  It  is  an  opera- 
tion that  gives  him  a  little  uneasiness. — The  man  to  whom  he  is  most  aocua- 
tomed  should  go  with  him  to  the  forge ;  and  if  another  and  steady  horse  is 
shod  before  him,  he  may  be  induced  more  readily  to  submit.  It  cannot  be 
denied  that,  after  the  habit  of  resisting  this  necessary  operation  is  formed,  forve 
may  sometimes  be  necessary  to  reduce  our  rebellious  servant  to  obedience; 
but  we  unhesitatingly  affirm  that  the  majority  of  horses  vidous  to  9koe  are 
rendered  so  by  harsh  usage,  and  by  the  pain  of  correction  being  added  to  the 
uneasiness  of  shoeing.  It  should  be  a  rule  in  every  forge  that  no  smith  should 
be  permitted  to  strike  a  horse,  much  leas  to  twitch  or  to  gag  him,  without  the 
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master-fiirrier's  order ;  and  that  a  young  hone  should  never  he  twitched  or 
struck.  There  are  few  horees  that  may  not  ho  gradoally  rendered  manageable 
£or  this  purpose  hy  mildness  and  firmness  in  the  operator.  They  will  soon 
understand  that  no  harm  is  meant,  and  they  vnll  not  ibrget  their  usual  habit  of 
ol>edience ;  but  if  the  remembrance  of  ooiporal  punishment  is  connected  with 
dioeing,  they  will  always  be  fidgety,  and  oocaaionally  dangerous. 

This  is  a  very  serious  vice,  for  it  not  only  expoees  the  animal  to  occasional 
severe  injury  from  his  own  straggles,  but  also  from  the  correction  of  the  irri- 
tated smith,  whose  limbs  and  whose  life  being  in  jeopardy,  may  be  forgiven  if 
he  is  sometimes  a  little  too  hard>handed.  Such  a  horse  is  very  liable,  and 
'without  any  fault  of  the  smith,  to  be  pricked  and  lamed  in  shoeing  ;  and  if  the 
habit  should  be  confirmed,  and  should  increase,  and  it  at  length  becomes 
necessary  to  cast  him,  or  to  put  him  in  the  trevis,  the  owner  may  be  assured 
that  many  years  will  not  pass  ere  some  formidable  or  fiital  accident  will  take 
place.  I^  therefore,  mild  treatment  will  not  correct  this  vice,  the  horse  cannot 
foe  too  soon  got  rid  of. 

Horses  have  many  unpleasant  habits  in  the  stable  and  on  the  road,  which 
cannot  be  said  to  amount  to  vice,  but  which  materiaUy  lessen  theur  value. 

SWALLOWING  WITHOUT  GRINDING. 
Some  greedy  horses  habitually  swallow  their  com  without  properly  grinding 
it,  and  the  power  of  digestion  not  bemg  adequate  to  the  dissolving  of  the  husk, 
no  nutriment  is  extracted,  and  the  oats  are  voided  whole.  This  is  particularly 
the  case  when  horses  of  unequal  appetite  feed  firom  the  same  manger.  The 
greedy  one,  in  his  eagerness  to  get  more  than  his  share,  bolts  a  portion  of  his 
com  whole.  If  the  farmer,  without  considerable  inconvenience,  could  contrive 
that  every  horse  shall  have  his  separate  division  of  the  manger,  the  one  of 
smaller  appetite  and  slower  feed  would  have  the  opportunity  of  grinding  at  his 
leisure,  without  the  fear  of  the  greater  share  being  stolen  by  his  neighbour. 

Some  horses,  however,  are  naturally  greedy  feeders,  and  wiU  not,  even 
when  alone,  allow  themselves  time  te  chew  or  grind  their  com.  In  consequence 
of  this  they  carry  but  little  flesh,  and  are  not  equal  to  severe  work.  If  the  rack 
was  supplied  with  hay  when  the  com  was  put  into  the  manger,  they  will  con- 
tinue to  eat  on,  and  their  stomachs  will  become  distended  with  half-chewed  and 
indigestible  food.  In  consequence  of  this  they  will  be  incapable  of  considerable 
exertion  for  a  long  time  after  feeding,  and,  occasionally,  dangerous  symptoms 
of  staggers  will  occur. 

The  remedy  is,  not  to  let  such  horses  fast  too  long.  The  nose-bag  should 
be  the  companion  of  every  considerable  joumey.  The  food  should  likewise  be 
of  such  a  nature  that  it  cannot  be  rapidly  bolted.  Chaff  should  be  plentifully 
mixed  with  the  com,  and,  in  some  cases,  and  especially  in  horses  of  slow  work, 
it  should,  with  the  com^  oonstitute  the  whole  of  the  food.  This  will  be  treated 
on  more  at  laige  under  the  article  ^  Feeding.' 

In  every  case  of  this  kind  the  teeth  should  be  carefully  examined.  Some  of 
them  may  be  unduly  lengthened,  particularly  the  first  of  the  grinders :  or  they 
may  be  ragged  at  the  edges,  and  may  abrade  and  wound  the  cheek.  In  the 
first  case  the  horse  cannof  properly  masticate  his  food ;  in  the  latter  he  will  not; 
fer  these  j^nimAlu^  as  too  often  happens  in  sore  throat,  would  rather  starve  than 
put  themselves  to  much  pain. 

GRIB-BITING. 
This  is  a  very  unpleasant  habit,  and  a  considerable  defect,  although  not  so 
serious  a  one  as  some  have  represented.      The  horse  lays  hold  of  the  manger 
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with  his  teeth,  yiolently  extends  his  neek,  and  then,  after  some  coofiilsfi 
action  of  the  throat,  a  slight  grunting  is  heard,  accompanied  by  a  aackinf « 
drawing  in  of  air.  It  Is  not  an  effort  at  dmple  eructation,  arising  liom  indica- 
tion. It  is  the  inhalation  of  air.  It  is  that  which  takes  place  with  all  kinds  of 
diet,  and  when  the  stomach  is  empty  as  well  as  when  it  is  full. 

The  effects  of  crib-biting  are  plain  enough.  The  teeth  are  injured  and  won 
away,  and  that,  in  an  old  horse,  to  a  veiy  serious  degree.  A  oonaidenlib 
quantity  of  com  is  often  lost,  for  the  horse  will  frequently  crib  with  his  montli 
full  of  it,  and  the  greater  pajrt  will  fall  over  the  edge  of  the  manger.  Mock 
saliva  escapes  while  the  manger  is  thus  forcibly  held,  the  loss  of  which  most  be 
of  serious  detriment  in  impairing  the  digestion.  The  crib-biting  horse  is  noto- 
riously more  subject  to  colic  than  other  horses,  and  to  a  species  difficult  of  treat- 
mont  and  frequently  dangerous.  Although  many  a  crib-biter  is  stoat  and 
strong,  and  capable  of  all  ordinary  work,  these  horses  do  not  generally  cany 
so  much  flesh  as  others,  and  have  not  their  endurance.  On  these  accounts  cnb> 
biting  has  very  properly  been  decided  to  be  unsoundness.  We  must  not  look  te 
the  state  of  the  disease  at  the  time  of  purchase.  The  question  is,  does  it  exirt 
at  all  ?  A  case  was  tried  before  Lord  Tenterden,  joid  thus  decided :  ^^a  hone  I 
with  crib-biting  is  unsound." 

It  is  one  of  those  tricks  which  are  exceedingly  contagious.  Eveiy  companion 
of  a  crib-biter  in  the  same  stables  is  likely  to  acquire  the  habit,  and  it  is  the 
most  inveterate  of  all  habits.  The  edge  of  the  manger  will  in  vain  be  lined 
with  iron,  or  with  sheep-skin,  or  with  sheep-skin  covered  with  tar  or  aloes,  or 
any  other  unpleasant  substance.  In  defiance  of  the  annoyance  which  these 
may  occasion,  the  horse  will  persist  in  the  attack  on  his  manger.  A  strsp 
buckled  tightly  round  the  neck,  by  compressing  the  windpipe,  is  the  best  meai^ 
of  preventing  the  possibility  of  this  trick ;  but  the  strap  must  be  constantly 
worn,  and  its  pressure  ia  too  apt  to  produce  a  worse  affection,  vis.  an  irritatioo 
in  the  windpipe,  which  terminates  in  roaring. 

Some  have  recommended  turning  out  for  five  or  six  months ;  but  this  has 
never  succeeded  except  with  a  young  horse,  and  then  rarely.  The  old  crib- 
biter  will  employ  the  gate  for  the  same  purpose  as  the  edge  of  his  manger,  and 
we  have  often  seen  him  galloping  across  a  field  for  the  mere  object  of 
having  a  gripe  at  a  rail.  Medicine  will  be  altogether  thrown  away  in  this 
case.  ' 

The  only  remedy  is  a  muzzle,  with  bars  across  the  bottom ;  sufficiently  wiiie 
to  enable  the  animal  to  pick  up  his  com  and  to  pull  his  hay,  but  not  to  grasp 
the  edge  of  the  manger.  If  thb  is  worn  for  a  considerable  period,  the  horse  may 
be  tired  of  attempting  that  which  he  cannot  accomplish,  and  for  a  whildloTget  ij 
the  habit,  but,  in  a  majority  of  cases,  the  desire  of  crib-biting  will  return^^ 
thrower  of  gratifying  it. 

The  causes  of  crib-biting  are  various,  and  some  of  them  beyond  the  control      ^ 
the  proprietor  of  the  horse.    It  is  often  the  result  of  imitation  ;  but  it  is  mo^ 
frequently  the  consequence  of  idleness.    The  high-fed  and  spirited  horse  mvi,      < 
be  in  mischief  if  he  is  not  usefully  employed.     Sometimes,  but  we  believe  nd      i 
often,  it  is  produced  by  partial  starvation,  whether  in  a  bad  straw-yard,  or  fron^     ' 
unpalatable  food.    An  occasional  cause  of  crib-biting  is  the  frequent  custom  of 
grooms,  even  when  the  weather  is  not  severe,  of  dressing  them  in  the  stable. . 
The  horse  either  catches  at  the  edge  of  the  manger,  or  at  that  of  the  partition  \ 
on  each  side,  if  he  has  been  turned,  and  thus  he  forms  the  habit  cf  laying  \ 
hold  of  these  substances  on*  every  occasion. 
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WIND-SUCKINO. 

This  bears  a  doee  analogy  to  crib-bitiDg.     It  arises  from  the  same  causes ; 

the  same  purpose  is  accomplished ;  and  the  same  results  follow.     The  horse 

stands  with  his  neck  bent ;  his  head  drawn  inward ;  his  lips  alternately  a  little 

opened  and  then  closed,  and  a  noise  is  heard  as  if  he  were  sucking.    If  we  may 

judge  from  the  same  comparative  want  of  condition  and  the  flatulence  whic^ 

we  have  described  under  the  last  head,  either  some  portion  of  wind  enters  the 

stomachy  or  there  is  an  injurious  loss  of  saliva.     This  diminishes  the  value  of  the 

horse  almost  as  much  as  crib-biting ;  it  is  as  contagious,  and  it  is  as  inveterate. 

*1  >  tpiie  only  remedies,  and  they  will  seldom  avaU,  are  tying  the  head  up,  except 

^j  fifhea  the  horse  is  feeding,  or  putting  on  a  mmole  with  sharp  spikes  towards  the 

neck,  and  which  will  pride  him  whenever  he  attempe  to  rein  his  head  in  for  the 

purpose  of  wind-sucking. 

CUTTING. 
Of  this  habit  mention  has  been  made  at  page  d40 ;  and  we  would  advise  the 
owner  of  a  cutting  horse,  without  trying  any  previous  experiments  of  raising  or 
lowering  the  heels,  to  put  on  the  cutting  foot  a  shoe  of  even  thickness  from  heel 
to  toe,  not  projecting  in  the  slightest  degree  beyond  the  crust,  and  the  crust 
itself  being  rasped  a  little  at  the  quarters.  The  shoe  should  be  fastened  as 
usual  (m  the  outside,  but  with  only  one  nail  on  the  inside,  and  that  almost  dose 
to  the  toe.  The  prindple  on  which  this  shoe  acts  has  been  explamed  at  page  424. 

NOT  LYING  DOWN. 
It  not  uncommonly  happens  that  a  horse  will  sddom  or  never  lie  down  in  the 
stable.  He  sometimes  continues  in  apparent  good  health,  and  feeds  and  works 
well;  but  generally  his  legs  sweU,  or  he  becomes  fiitigued  sooner  than  another 
horse.  If  it  is  impossible  to  let  him  loose  in  the  stable,  or  to  put  him  into  a 
spare  box,  we  know  not  what  is  to  be  done.  No  means,  gentle  or  cruel,  will 
^roe  him  to  lie  down.  The  secret  is  that  he  is  tied  up,  and  dther  has  never 
dared  to  lie  down  through  fear  of  the  confinement  of  the  halter,  or  he  has  been 
cast  in  the  night,  and  severely  injured.  If  he  can  be  suffered  to  range  the  stable, 
or  have  a  comfortable  box,  in  which  he  may  be  loose,  he  will  usually  lie  down 
the  first  night.  Some  few  horses,  however,  will  lie  down  in  the  stable,  and  not 
in  a  loose  box.  A  fresh,  well-made  bed  wiU  generally  tempt  the  tired  horse  to 
refresh  himsdf  with  sleep. 

OVERBEACH. 
This  unpleasant  noise,  known  also  by  the  term  *  didring,'  arises  finom  the  toe 
of  the  hind  foot  knocking  against  the  dioe  of  the  fore  foot.    In  the  trot,  one  fore 
leg  and  the  opposite  hind  leg  are  first  lifted  from  the  ground  and  moved  forward, 
the  other  fore  leg  and  the  opposite  hind  leg  remaining  fixed ;  but,  to  keep  the 
centre  of  gravity  within  the  base,  and  as  the  stride,  or  space  passed  over  by  these 
legs,  is  often  greater  than  the  distance  between  the  fore  and  hind  feet,  it  is  neces- 
sary that  the  fore  feet  should  be  alternately  moved  out  of  the  way  for  the  hind 
'         ones  to  descend.     Then,  as  occasionally  happens  with  horses  not  perfectly 
broken,  and  that  have  not  been  taught  their  paces,  and  especially  if  they  have 
^         high  hinder  quarters  and  low  fore  ones,  if  the  fore  feet  are  not  raised  in  time 
the  hind  feet  will  strike  them.    The  fore  foot  will  generally  be  caught  when  it 
has  just  begun  to  be  raised,  and  the  toe  of  the  hind  foot  will  meet  the  middle  of 
the  bottom  of  the  fore  foot.     It  is  an  unpleasant  noise,  and  not  altogether  free 
from  danger ;  for  it  may  so  happen  that  a  horse,  the  action  of  whose  feet  gene- 
V     rally  so  much  interferes  with  each  other,  may  advance  the  hind  foot  a  little  more 
rapidly,  or  raise  the  fore  one  a  littld  more  slowly,  so  that  the  blow  may  fijl  on 
I  o  o  2 
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tho  heel  of  the  shoe,  and  loosen  or  displace  it ;  or  the  two  shoes  may  be  locked 
together,  aiid  the  animal  may  be  thrown ;  or  the  contusion  may  be  receiFod  eica 
higher,  and  on  the  tendons  of  the  leg,  and  considerable  swelling  and  limienesi 
may  foUow. 

If  the  animal  is  yonng,  the  action  of  the  horse  may  be  materially  improTted ; 
otherwise  nothing  can  be  done,  except  to  keep  the  toe  of  the  hind  foot  as  short 
and  as  round  as  it  can  safely  be,  and  to  bevil  off  and  round  the  toe  of  the  shoe, 
like  that  which  has  been  worn  by  a  stumbler  for  a  fortnight,  and,  perhapsi  a 
little  to  lower  the  heel  of  the  fore  foot. 

A  blow  received  on  the  heel  of  the  fore  foot  in  this  manner  has  not  unfie- 
quently,  and  especially  if  neglected,  been  followed  by  quitter  *. 

The  heel  most  frequently  suffers  in  oyerreaching,  although  the  pasteni  is 
sometimes  injured.  It  usually  or  almost  always  occurs  in  fast  paces  on  deep 
ground.  The  injury  is  inflicted  by  the  edge  of  the  inner  part  of  the  shoe.  The 
remedy  is  the  cutting  away  the  edge  of  the  shoe.  An  account  of  the  most  ane- 
cesafdl  treatment  of  oyerreach  has  been  given  in  page  992. 

PAWING. 
Some  hot  and  irritable  horses  are  restless  even  in  the  stable,  and  paw  fif«qiiently 
and  violently.  Their  litter  is  destroyed,  the  floor  of  the  stable  broken  ap,  tiit 
shoes  worn  out,  the  feet  bruised,  and  the  1^  sometimes  sprained.  If  this  habit 
does  not  exists  to  any  great  extent,  yet  the  stable  never  looks  well.  Shackles 
are  the  only  remedy,  with  a  chain  sufficiently  long  to  enable  the  horse  to  shift 
his  posture,  or  move  in  his  stall ;  but  these  must  be  taken  off  at  night,  other- 
wise the  animal  will  seldom  lie  down.  Except,  however,  the  hoise  possesses 
peculiar  value,  it  will  be  better  to  dispose  of  him  at  once,  than  to  submit  to 
the  danger  and  inconvenience  that  he  may  occasion. 

QUIDDING. 
A  horse  will  sometimes  partly  chew  Ins  hay,  and  sufier  it  to  drop  from  his 
mouth.  If  this  does  not  proceed  from  irregular  teeth,  which  it  vnll  be  the  bnan 
uess  of  the  veterinary  suigeon  to  rasp  down,  it  will  be  found  to  be  connected 
with  sore-throat,  and  then  the  horse  will  exhibit  some  other  symptom  of  indis- 
position, and  pajrticularly,  the  swallowing  of  water  will  be  accompanied  by  a 
peculiar  gulping  effort.  In  this  case  the  disease  (catarrh,  with  sore  throat) 
must  be  attacked,  and  the  quidding  will  cease. 

ROLLING. 
This  is  a  ver^  pleasant  and  perfectly  safe  amusement  for  a  horse  at  grass,  bnt 
cannot  be  indulged  in  the  stable  without  the  chance  of  his  being  dangerously 

*  Mr.  Simpeon  relates  an  interesUng  though  from  the  correBponding  foot  behind.     In  ofder 

unfortunate   caae   of  this  interference   after  to  remedy  this,  the  toe  of  the  hind  foot  ma 

the  operation  of  neurotomy : — "  An  old  bat  ordered  to  be  shortened  as  much  aa  poaiible. 
splendid  horse  had  been  sadly  lame  in  the  off        ^  Four  days  afterwards  he  tvasdriTen  again 

fore-foot  during  some  months.     Many  plans  with  tho  same  cootuaions,  but  did  not  appear 

of  treatment  were  adopted,  without  the  desired  to  feel  the  slightest  pain,  either  when   the 


effect ;  and  at  length  it  was  determined   to  blows  were  inflicted  or  when  he  > 

have  recourse  to  neurotomy.    A  portion  of  the  again  some  days  afterwards, 
metacarpal  nerve  was  excised  on  both  sides,  j  ast        **  There  was  not  the  same  activity  in  this  fool 

above  the  fetlock.     Three  weeks  afterwards,  that  there  had  been  before  the  operation,  and 

the  horse  being  quite  free  from  lameness,  he  it  could  not  get  out  of  the  way  of  the  hind 

was  put  into  harness,  and  driven  about  twelve  foot,  a  circomstance  that  would  hanllj  have 

miles.     He  appeared  to  go  very  well,  but,  on  been  eipected,  for  it  is  the  general  belief  thai, 

arriving  at  his  journey's  end,  it  was  found  that  although  sensation  is  destroyed  in  the  foot,  the 

the  off  hind-foot  was  covered  with  blood,  and  locomotive  powers  of  the  leg  are  unimpaired, 

the  heels  of  the  neurotomised  foot  were  dread-  TUia  deserves  future  inquiry."— TAf  V^Uri- 

folly  bruised  and  cut,  from  repeated  blows  narian,  vol  viii.  p.  242. 
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entangled  with  the  collar  rehi,  and  being  cast.  Yet,  although  the  horse  is  cast, 
and  bruised,  and  half-strangled,  he  will  roll  again  on  the  following  night,  and 
oontlnue  to  do  so  as  long  as  he  lives.  The  only  remedy  is  not  a  very  pleasant 
one  to  the  horse,  nor  always  quite  safe ;  yet  it  must  be  had  recourse  to  if  the 
habit  of  rolling  is  inyeterate.  ''The  horse,"  says  Mr.  Castley,  "should  be 
tied  with  length  enough  of  collar  to  lie  down,  but  not  to  allow  of  his  head 
restiDg  on  the  ground ;  because,  in  order  to  roll  over,  a  horse  is  obliged  to 
place  his  head  quite  down  upon  the  ground." 

SHYING. 

We  have  briefly  treated  of  the  cause  of  this  vice  at  page  Idd,  and  observed 
that  while  it  is  often  the  result  of  cowardice,  or  playfulness,  or  want  of  work, 
it  is  at  other  times  the  consequence  of  a  defect  of  mght.  It  has  been  remarkeJ, 
and  we  believe  very  truly,  that  shying  is  oftener  a  vice  of  half  or  quarter- 
bred  horses^  than  of  those  who  have  in  them  more  of  the  genuine  racing 
blood. 

In  the  treatment  of  shying,  it  is  of  great  Importance  to  distinguish  between 
that  which  is  the  consequence  of  defective  sight,  and  what  results  from 
fear,  or  newness  of  objects,  or  mere  affectation  or  skittishness.  For  the  first, 
the  nature  of  which  we  have  explained  at  page  133,  every  allowance  must 
be  made,  and  care  must  be  taken  that  the  fear  of  correction  is  not  associated 
with  the  imagined  existence  of  some  terrifying  object.  The  severe  use  of  the 
whip  and  the  spur  cannot  do  good  here,  and  are  likely  to  aggravate  the  vice 
tenfold.  A  word  half  encouraging  and  half  scolding,  with  a  gentlo  pressure  oi 
the  lieel,  or  a  slight  touch  of  the  spur,  will  teU  the  horse  that  there  was  nothing 
to  fear,  and  will  give  him  confidence  in  his  rider  on  a  future  occasion.  It  should 
be  remembered,  however,  that  although  a  horse  that  shies  from  defective  sight 
may  be  taught  considerable  reliance  on  his  rider,  he  can  never  have  the  cause  of 
the  habit  removed.  We  may  artificially  strengthen  the  human  sight,  but  that 
of  the  horse  must  be  left  to  itself. 

The  shying  from  skittLBhness  or  affectation  is  quite  a  dififerent  afiair,  and  must 
be  conquered :  but  how  ?  Severity  is  altogether  out  of  place.  If  he  la  forced  into 
contact  with  the  object  by  dint  oJf  correction,  the  dread  of  pumshment  will  after- 
wards  be  associated  with  that  object,  and,  on  the  next  occasion,  lus  startings  will 
be  more  frequent  and  more  dangerous.  The  way  to  cure  him  is  to  go  on,  tuxning 
as  little  as  possible  out  of  the  road,  giving  a  harsh  word  or  two,  and  a  gentle 
touch  with  the  spur,  and  then  taking  no  more  notice  of  the  matter.  After  a 
few  times,  whatever  may  have  been  the  object  which  he  chose  to  select  as  the 
pretended  cause  of  affright,  he  will  pass  it  ^most  without  notice. 

In  page  322,  under  the  head  "  breaking  in,"  we  described  how  the  colt  may 
be  cured  of  the  habit  of  shying  horn  fear  or  newness  of  objects ;  and,  if  lie  then 
ia  accustomed  as  much  as  possible  to  the  objects  among  which  his  services  will 
be  required,  he  will  not  poasess  tlus  annoying  vice  when  he  grows  to  maturer 
age. 

Mr.  John  Lawrence,  in  his  last  work  on  the  Horse,  says,  ^^  These  animals 
generally  fix  on  some  particular  shying  butt :  for  example,  I  recollect  having, 
at  different  periods,  three  hacks,  all  very  powerful ;  the  one  made  choice  of  a 
wind-mill  for  the  object  or  butt,  the  other  a  tilted  waggon,  and  the  last  a  pig  led 
in  a  string.  It  so  happened,  however,  that  I  rode  the  two  former  when 
amiss  from  a  violent  cold,  and  they  then  paid  no  more  attention  to  either  wind- 
mills or  tilted  waggons  than  to  any  other  objects,  convincing  me  that  their 
shying  when  in  heaJth  and  spirits  was  pure  affectation ;  an  aliectation,  however, 
which  may  be  speedily  united  with  obstinacy  and  vice.     Liet  it  be  treated  with 
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marked  diBpleasore,  mingled  with  gentle,  but  decided  firmneaa,  and  the 
will  be  of  i^ort  endunmce*." 

It  is  now  genenlly  admitted  by  all  riding-masters  and  oolt-hreakca, 
that  a  great  deal  more  is  to  be  efiected  by  lenient  than  by  harsh  treatmcat. 
Rewards  are  found  to  operate  more  benefidally  than  punishments;  and  thercAiR 
the  most  ecioitific  and  practised  riding-masters  adopt  methods  based  upon  the 
former.  The  writer  of  the  present  work  remembers  a  veiy  remarkable  inatanee  cf 
the  efficacy  of  this  plan,  or  rather  of  its  rest  and  decided  si^ieriority  over  TiokMs 
of  the  worst  description.  A  Yicious  thorough-bred  horse  had  baffled  the  efibtrts  of 
every  one  into  whose  hands  he  had  been  put  in  order  to  be  rendered  tractable: 
at  length  a  foreigner  of  oonriderable  repute  among  the  equestrians  of  the  ^adiool,* 
took  him  to  make  trial  of;  and  in  the  course  of  a  twelvemonth  had  rendered 
him  so  quiet  that  not  only  could  any  person  ride  him  with  the  utmost  safety; 
but,  at  the  same  time,  he  was  so  docile  and  tractable  that  he  could  be  induced,  by 
certain  signs,  to  lie  down  and  permit  his  rider  to  mount  before  he  arose  again. 

The  same  forbearance  and  humanity  have  been  practised  with  the  same  bene- 
ficial results  upon  shy  horses.  With  all  such  persons  as  are  best  able  to  give 
counsel  in  eases  of  diyness,  the  language  is  now-a-days, ''  let  the  hoise  alone" 
— ^^  take  no  notice  of  lus  shyness  "— -^^  work  him  well  azid  aocostom  him  to  the 
objects  he  dislikes,  and  in  time  he  will  of  himself  leave  off  his  tri^  of 
shymg." 

This  is  good  advice ;  but,  let  it  not  be  misinterpreted.  Let  it  not  be  under- 
stood to  mean  that  the  animal  is  to  receive  any  encouragement  to  shy ;  for  by 
no  other  expression  can  be  characterised  that  erroneous  and  foolish  prsctioe  oif 
patting  the  horse,  or  ^  making  much  of  him,"  either  just  before  or  during  the 
time  he  evinces  shyness.  The  former  is  bad,  because  it  draws  the  attention  of 
the  animal  to  the  object  he  dreads;  the  latter  is  worse,  because  it  fills  him  with 
the  impression  either  that  the  object  itself  is  reaUy  terrific,  or  that  he  has  aoted 
right  in  shying  at  it,  and  ought  to  do  so  again. 

Whether  .we  are  approaching  the  frightful  object,  or  the  horse  is  actually 
shying,  ^'  we  should  let  him  alone  " — '^  we  should  take  no  notice  whatever  of 
him" — neither  letting  him  perceive  that  we  are  aware  that  we  are  advancing 
towards  anything  he  dislikes ;  nor  do  more  with  him,  while  in  the  act  of  shying, 
than  is  necessary  for  due  restraint  with  a  steady  hand  upon  the  rein.  We  may 
depend  upon  it,  that  battling  on  our  part  will  only  serve  to  augment  affright  and 
arouse  resistance  on  his,  and  that  the  most  judicious  course  we  can  pursue  is  to 
persevere  in  mild  forbearant  usage. 

Shying  on  coming  out  of  the  stable  is  a  habit  that  can  rarely  or  never  bo  cured. 
It  proceeds  firom  the  remembrance  of  some  ill-usage  or  hurt  which  the  animal 

*  '*  We  will  tuppoM  a  cm«— «  very  common  grow  ^tranquil  again  and  proceed  on  their  joor- 

one,  an  every-daj  one.     A  man  is  riding  a  nej,  tliongh  not  for  some  time  afterwuda  n 

jonng  hone  npon  the  high-road  in  the  coun-  their  former  mntaal  confidence  and  aatiafae- 

trjf  and  meeta  a  itage-coach.     What  witli  the  tion.    Should  they  in  their  read,  or  eren  on  a 

noite,  the  bottle,  the  imposing  appearance  distant  day,  meet  with  another  coach,  whai 

altogether,  and  the  slashing  of  the  coachman's  is  the  consequence  P    The  horae  is  not  only 

whip,  the  animal  at  its  approach  erects  his  head  more  alarmed  than  beforey  but  now^  the  mo- 

and  crest,  pricks  his  ears,  looks  affrighted,  and  ment  he  has  started,  being  consdons  of  hit 

no  sooner  comes  alongside  of  the  machine  than  fitult  and  expecting  chastisement,  he  Jumps 

he  suddenly  starU  out  of  the  road.  His  rider,  about  in  fearful  agiution,  making  plungea  ta 

annojed  by  this,  instantly  commences  a  round  strike  into  a  gallop,  and  attempting  to  run 

of  castigation  with  whip,  spur,  and  curb,  in  away.    So  that  by  this  correction,  inatead  of 

which  he  persists  until  the  horse,  as  well  u  rendering  his  horse  tranquil  during  the  pasisge 

himself,  has  lost  his  temper;  and  then  one  of  a  coach,  the  rider  adds  to  the  evil  of  abying 

whips,  spurs,  and  pulls,  and  the  other  jumps,  that  of  subsequently  plunging,  and  perhaps 

plnngea,  frets,  and  th»>wt  up  his  head,  until  running  away.** — Th€  VettrinarieMf  vol.  t., 

both,  prstty  well  exhausted  by  the  conflict,  p.  96. 
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has  received  in  the  act  of  proceeding  firom  the  stable^  such  as  strikiug  his  heed 
against  a  low  doorway,  or  entangling  the  hamesB.  Coercion  will  but  asBociate 
greater  fear  and  more  determined  resistanoe  with  the  old  recollection.  Mr.  Castley 
giTes  an  interesting  anecdote,  which  tends  to  prove  that  while  severity  wiU  be 
worse  than  useless,  even  kmd  treatment  will  not  always  break  a  confirmed  lutbit. 
^  I  remember  a  very  fine  grey  mare  that  had  got  into  this  habit,  and  never 
oonld  be  persuaded  to  go  through  a  doorway  without  taking  an  immense  jump-. 
To  avoid  this,  the  servants  used  to  back  her  in  and  out  of  the  stable ;  but  the 
mare  happening  to  meet  with  a  severe  injury  of  the  spine,  was  no  longer  able 
to  back ;  and  then  1  have  seen  the  poor  creature,  when  brought  to  the  door, 
endeavouring  to  balance  herself  with  a  staggering  motion,  upon  her  half-paralysed 
hind  extremities,  as  if  making  preparation  and  summoning  up  resolution  for 
some  great  efibrt ;  and  then,  when  uiged,  she  would  plunge  headlong  forward 
with  such  violence  of  exertion,  as  often  to  lose  her  feet,  and  tumble  down, 
^'  altogether  most  pitiable  to  be  seen.  This  I  merely  mention,"  he  continues^ 
^*  as  one  proof  how  inveterate  the  habits  of  horses  are.  They  are  evils,  let  it 
always  be  remembered,  more  easy  to  prevent  than  to  cure." 

When  the  cure,  however,  is  early  attempted,  it  may  be  so  far  overcome  that 
it  will  be  unattended  with  danger  or  difficulty.  The  horse  should  be  bridled 
when  led  out  or  in.  He  should  be  held  short  and  tight  by  the  head  that  he 
may  feel  he  has  not  liberty  to  make  a  leap,  and  this  of  itself  is  often  sufficient 
to  restrain  him.  Punishment  or  a  threat  of  punishment  will  be  highly  impro- 
per. It  is  only  timid  or  high-spirited  horses  that  acquire  this  habit,  and  rough 
usage  invariably  increases  their  agitation  and  terror.  Some  may  be  led  out 
quite  at  leisure  when  blindfolded ;  others  when  they  have  the  harness  bridle 
on ;  some  will  best  take  their  own  way,  and  a  few  may  be  ridden  through  the 
doorway  that  cannot  be  led.  By  quietness  and  kmdness,  however,  the  horse 
will  be  most  easily  and  quickly  subdued. 

SLIPPING  THE  COLLAR. 
This  is  a  trick  at  which  many  horses  are  so  clever  that  acarcdy  a  night 
passes  without  their  getting  loose.  It  is  a  very  serious  habit,  for  it  enables  the 
horse  sometimes  to  gorge  himself  with  food,  to  the  inmiinent  danger  of  staggers ; 
or  it  exposes  him,  as  he  wanders  about,  to  be  kicked  and  injured  by  the  other 
horses,  while  his  restlessness  will  often  keep  the  whole  team  awake.  If  the 
web  of  the  halter,  being  first  accurately  fitted  to  his  neck,  is  suffered  to  slip 
only  one  way,  or  a  strap  is  attached  to  the  halter  and  buckled  round  the  neck 
but  not  sufficiently  tight  to  be  of  serious  inconvenienoe,  the  power  of  slipping 
the  collar  will  be  taken  away. 

TRIPPING. 
He  must  be  a  skilful  practitioner  or  a  mere  pretender  who  promises  to  remedy 
this  habit.  If  it  arises  from  a  heavy  forehand,  and  the  fore  legs  being  too  much 
under  the  horse,  no  one  can  alter  the  natural  frame  of  the  animal^  if  it  pro- 
ceeds from  tenderness  of  the  foot,  grogginess,  or  old  lameness,  these  ailments 
are  seldom  cured.  Also,  if  it  is  to  be  traced  to  habitual  carelessness  and  idle» 
ness,  no  whipping  will  rouse  the  drone.  A  known  stumbler  should  never  be 
ridden,  or  driven  by  any  one  who  values  his  safety  or  his  life.  A  tight 
hand  or  a  strong-bearing  rein  are  precautions  that  should  not  be  neglected, 
although  they  are  generaUy  of  little  avail ;  for  the  inveterate  stumbler  will 
rarely  be  able  to  save  himself,  and  this  tight  rem  may  sooner  and  farther  pre- 
cipitate the  rider.     If,  after  a  trip,  the  horse  suddenly  starts  forward,  and 
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endeayoun  to  break  into  a  sharp  trot  or  canter,  the  rider  or  drirer  may  be 
awaied  that  others  before  him  liave  froitlesBly  endeavoured  to  remedy  the 
nuisance. 

If  the  stumbler  has  the  foot  kept  as  short  and  the  toe  pared  as  ckue  as  safety 
will  permit,  and  the  shoe  is  rounded  at  the  toe,  or  has  that  shape  given  to  It 
which  it  naturally  acquires  in  a  fortnight  from  the  peculiar  action  of  sudi  a  hone, 
the  animal  may  not  stumble  quite  so  much ;  or  if  the  disease  which  produced  tho 
habit  can  be  alleviated,  some  trifling  good  may  be  done,  but  in  almost  every 
case  a  stumbler  should  be  got  rid  of,  or  put  to  slow  and  heavy  work.  If  the 
latter  alternative  is  adopted,  he  may  trip  as  much  as  he  pleases,  for  the  weight 
of  the  load  and  the  motion  of  the  other  horses  will  keep  him  upon  his  legs. 

WEAVING. 
This  consists  in  a  motion  of  the  head,  neck,  and  body,  firom  side  to  side,  like 
the  shuttle  of  a  weaver  passing  through  the  web,  and  hence  tbe  name  which  Is 
given  to  this  peculiar  and  incessant  and  unpleasant  action.  It  indicates  an  im- 
patient, irritable  temper,  and  a  dislike  to  the  confinement  of  the  stable.  A 
horse  that  is  thus  incessantly  on  the  fret  will  seldom  carry  flesh,  or  be  safe  to 
ride  or  drive.  There  is  no  cure  for  it,  but  the  close  tying  up  of  the  animal,  or 
at  least  allowing  him  but  one  loose  rein,  except  at  feedii^-time. 


CHAPTER  XXIV. 
THE  GENERAL  MANAGEMENT  OF  THE  HORSE. 

This  is  a  most  important  part  of  our  subject,  even  as  it  regards  the  farmer, 
although  there  are  comparatively  few  glaring  errors  in  the  treatment  of  the 
agricultural  horse :  but  it  comes  more  especially  home  to  the  gentleman,  who 
Is  too  often  and  too  implicitly  under  the  guidance  of  an  idle,  and  Ignorant,  and 
designing  groom. 

We  will  arrange  the  moat  important  pomts  of  general  management  under 
the  following  heads : 

AIR. 

The  breathing  of  pure  air  Is  necessary  to  the  existence  and  the  health  of 
man  and  beast.  It  ia  comparatively  lately  that  this  has  been  admitted  even  in 
the  management  of  our  best  stables.  They  have  been  close  and  hot  and  foul. 
Instead  of  airy  and  cool  and  wholesome.  The  efiect  of  several  horses  being  shut 
up  in  the  same  stable  is  completely  to  empoison  the  air;  and  yet,  even  in  the 
present  day,  there  are  too  many  who  carefully  close  every  aperture  by  which 
u  breath  of.fresh  air  can  by  possibility  gain  admission.  In  effecting  this,  even 
the  key-hole  and  the  threshold  are  not  forgotten.  What,  of  necessity,  must  be 
the  consequence  of  this?  Why !  if  one  thought  Is  bestowed  on  the  new  and 
dangerous  character  that  the  air  is  assuming,  it  will  be  too  evident  that  sore 
throat,  and  swelled  legs,  and  bad  eyes,  and  Inflamed  lungs,  and  mange,  and 
grease,  and  glanders,  will  scarcely  ever  be  long  out  of  that  stable. 

Let  this  be  considered  in  another  point  of  view.  The  horse  stands  twenty  or 
two-and-twenty  hours  In  this  unnatural  vapour  bath,  and  then  he  is  suddenly 
stripped  of  all  his  clothing,  he  is  led  into  the  open  aur,  and  there  he  is  kept  a 
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oonpk  of  hows  or  more  in  a  tempenitare  fifteen  or  twenty  degrees  below  that  of 
the  stable.  Patting  the  inhnmanity  of  this  ont  of  the  question,  must  not  the 
animal  thus  unnaturally  and  absurdly  treated  be  subjected  to  rheumatism, 
eakarrh,  and  ybtious  other  complaints  ?  Does  he  not  often  stand,  hour  after 
koor,  in  the  road  or  the  street,  while  his  owner  is  wanning  himself  within,  and 
this  perhaps  after  every  pore  has  been  opened  by  a  brushing  gallop,  and  his 
SDSceptibility  to  the  pahifiil  and  the  iigurious  influence  of  cold  has  been  excited 
totheutmosil 

It  is  not  so  generally  known,  as  it  ought  to  be,  that  the  return  to  a  hot  stable 
is  quite  as  dangerous  as  the  change  firom  a  heated  atmosphere  to  a  cold  and 
biting  air.  Many  a  horse  that  has  traTelled  without  harm  oyer  a  bleak  country 
has  been  suddenly  seized  with  inflammation  and  fever  when  he  has,  immediately 
at  the  end  of  his  journey,  been  surrounded  with  heated  and  foul  air.  It  is  the 
sadden  change  of  temperature,  whether  from  heat  to  cold,  or  from  cold  to  heat^ 
that  does  the  mischief,  and  yearly  destroys  thousands  of  horses. 

Mr.  Clarke  of  Edinburgh  was  the  first  who  advocated  the  use  of  well  venti- 
lated stables.  After  him  Professor  Coleman  established  them  in  the  quarters 
of  the  cavalry  troops,  and  there  cannot  be  a  doubt  that  he  saved  the  Govern- 
ment many  thousand  pounds  every  year.  Hiei  system  of  ventilation,  however, 
like  many  other  salutary  innovations,  was  at  first  strongly  resisted.  Much  evil 
was  predicted ;  but  after  a  tune,  diseases  that  used  to  dismount  whole  troops 
almost  entirely  disappeared  from  the  army. 

The  stable  should  be  as  large,  compared  with  the  number  of  horses  that 
it  is  destined  to  contain,  as  cueumstances  will  allow.  A  stable  for  six  horses 
should  not  be  leas  than  forty  feet  in  length,  and  thirteen  or  fourteen  feet  wide. 
If  there  ia  no  loft  above,  the  inside  of  the  roof  should  always  be  phistered,  in 
order  to  prevent  direct  eunents  of  air  and  occasional  droppings  from  broken  tiles. 
Theheated  and  foul  air  should  escape,  and  cool  and  pure  air  be  admitted,  by  eleva- 
tion of  the  central  tiles;  or  by  large  tubes  carried  through  the  xoo^  with  caps  a 
little  above  them,  to  prevent  the  beating  in  of  the  rain ;  or  by  gratings  placed  high 
up  in  the  walls.  These  Litter  ^)ertures  should  be  as  for  above  the  horses  as 
they  can  conveuiently  be  placed,  by  which  means  all  ii^juiions  draught  will  be 
prevented. 

If  there  is  a  loft  above  the  stable,  the  ceiling  should  be  plastered,  in  order  to 
prevent  the  foul  air  from  penetrathig  to  the  hay  above,  and  iiguring  both  its 
taste  and  its  wholesomeness ;  and  no  opemngs  should  be  allowed  above  the  racka^ 
through  whidi  the  hay  may  be  thrown  into  them ;  for  they  will  permit  the 
foul  air  to  ascend  to  the  provender,  and  also  in  the  act  of  filling  the  rack,  and 
while  the  horse  Ib  eagerly  gazing  upward  for  his  food,  a  grass  seed  may  foil  into 
the  eye,  and  produce  considen^le  inflammation.  At  other  times,  when  the 
careless  groom  has  left  open  the  trap-door,  a  stream  of  cold  air  beata  down  on 
the  head  of  the  horae. 

The  stable  with  a  loft  over  it  should  never  be  less  than  twdve  feet  high, 
and  proper  ventilation  should  be  secured  either  by  tubes  carried  through  the 
loft  to  the  roo^  or  by  gratings  dose  to  the  ceiling.  These  gratings  or  openings 
should  be  enlarged  or  contracted  by  means  of  a  covering  or  shutter,  so  thai 
during  spring,  summer,  and  autumn,  the  stable  may  possess  nearly  the  same 
temperature  with  the  open  air,  and  in  winter  a  temperature  of  not  more  than 
ten  degrees  above  that  of  the  external  atmosphere. 

A  hot  stable  has,  in  the  mind  of  the  groom,  been  kmg  connected  with  a  glossy 
eooat    The  latter,  it  is  thought,  cannot  be  obtained  without  the  former. 

To  this  we  8hoi:dd  reply  that,  in  winter,  a  thin,  glossy  coat  is  not  desirable. 
Nature  girea  to  every  animal  a   warmer  clothing  when  the  cold  weather 
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approaches.  The  hone— the  egiioiiltanl  hone  eepecially— aoqoires  a  thicker 
and  a  lengthened  coat,  in  order  to  defend  hun  from  the  sorronnding  cold.  Man 
puts  on  an  additional  and  a  wanner  coyering,  and  his  comfort  is  increased  and 
his  health  preserved  hy  it.  He  who  knows  anything  of  the  fanner's  horse,  or  cans 
ahout  his  enjoyment,  will  not  object  to  a  coat  a  little  longer  and  a  little 
roughened  when  the  wintry  wind  blows  bleak.  The  coat,  howerer,  needs  not  to 
be  so  long  as  to  be  unsightly ;  and  warm  clothing,  eren  in  a  cool  stable,  will, 
with  plenty  of  honest  grooming,  keep  the  hair  sufficiently  smooth  and  glossy 
to  satisfy  the  most  fiistidious.  The  over-heated  air  of  a  dose  stable  saves  much 
of  this  grooming,  and  therefore  (he  idle  attendant  unscrupulously  sacrifices  the 
health  and  safety  of  the  horse.  When  we  have  presently  to  treat  of  the  hair 
and  akin  of  the  horse,  this  will  be  placed  in  a  somewhat  different  point  of  view. 

If  the  stable  is  close,  the  air  will  not  only  be  hot,  but  foul.  The  breathing 
of  every  animal  contaminates  it ;  and  when,  in  the  course  of  the  night,  with 
every  aperture  stopped,  it  passes  again  and  again  through  the  lungs,  the  blood 
cannot  undergo  its  proper  and  healthy  change ;  digestion  will  not  be  so  perfectly 
performed,  and  all  the  functions  of  life  are  injured.  Let  the  owner  of  a 
valuable  horse  think  of  his  passing  twenty  or  twenty-two  out  of  the 
twenty-four  hours  in  this  debilitating  atmosphere  1  Nature  does  wonders  in 
enabling  every  animal  to  accommodate  itself  to  the  situation  in  which  it  is 
placed,  and  the  horse  that  lives  in  the  stable-oven  suffers  less  from  it  than 
would  scarcely  be  conceived  possible ;  but  he  does  not,  and  cannot,  possess 
the  power  and  the  hardihood  which  he  would  acquire  under  other  dr- 
cumstanoes. 

The  air  of  the  improperly  dose  and  heated  stable  is  still  ferther  contaminated 
by  the  urine  and  dung,  which  rapidly  ferment  there,  and  give  out  stimulating 
and  unwholesome  vapours.  When  a  person  first  enters  an  ill-managed  stable, 
and  especially  early  in  the  morning,  he  is  annoyed,  not  only  by  the  heat  of  the 
confined  air,  but  by  a  pungent  smell,  resembling  hartshorn  ;  and  can  he  be  sur- 
prised at  the  inflammation  of  the  eyes,  and  the  chronic  cough,  and  the  disease  of 
the  iongs,  by  which  the  animal,  who  has  been  all  night  shut  up  in  this  vitiated 
atmosphere,  is  of^en  attacked ;  or  if  glanders  and  fercy  should  occasionally 
break  out  in  such  stables  ?  It  has  been  ascertained  by  chemical  experiment 
that  the  urine  of  the  horse  contains  in  it  an  exceedingly  large  quantity  of 
hartshorn ;  and  not  only  so,  but  that,  influenced  by  the  heat  of  a  crowded  stable, 
and  possibly  by  other  decompositions  that  are  going  forward  at  the  same  time, 
this  ammonia(»l  vapour  begins  to  be  rapidly  given  oat  almost  immediately 
after  the  urine  is  voided. 

When  disease  begins  to  appear  among  the  inhabitants  of  these  ill-ventilated 
places,  is  it  wonderful  that  it  should  rapidly  spread  among  them,  and  that  the 
plague-spot  should  be,  as  it  were,  placed  on  the  door  of  such  a  stable?  When 
distemper  appears  in  spring  or  in  autumn,  it  is  in  very  many  cases  to  be  traced 
to  such  a  pest-house.  It  is  peculiarly  fetal  there.  The  horses  belonging  to  a 
small  establishment,  and  rationally  treated,  have  it  comparatively  sddom, 
or  have  it  lightly ;  but  among  the  inmates  of  a  crowded  stable  it  is  sure  to  dis- 
play itself,  and  there  it  is  most  fetal.  The  experience  of  every  veterinary 
surgeon,  and  of  every  large  proprietor  of  horses,  will  corroborate  thb  state- 
ment. Agriculturists  should  bring  to  their  stables  the  conunon  sense  which 
directs  them  in  the  usual  concerns  of  life,  and  should  begin,  when  their  pleasures 
and  their  property  are  so  much  at  stake,  to  assume  that  authority  and  to  enforot 
that  obedience,  to  the  lack  of  whidi  is  to  be  attributed  the  greater  part  of  bad 
stable-management  and  horse-disease.  Of  nothing  are  we  more  certain  than  thai 
the  minority  of  the  maladies  of  the  horse,  and  those  of  the  worst  and  most  fetal 
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character,  are  direetly  or  indirectly  to  be  attribnted  to  a  deficient  aopply  of  air, 
cruel  exaction  of  work,  and  insufficient  or  l>ad  fare.  Each  of  these  evik  is  to 
be  dreaded — each  ia,  in  a  manner,  watching  for  its  prey ;  and  when  they  axe 
combined,  more  than  half  of  the  inmates  of  the  stable  are  often  swept  away. 

Eveiy  stable  should  possess  within  itself  a  certain  degree  of  TentUation.  The 
cost  of  this  would  be  trifling,  and  its  saving  in  the  preserration  of  valuable  imimftliy 
may  be  immense.  The  apertures  need  not  be  large,  and  the  whole  may  be  so 
contrived  that  no  direct  current  of  air  shall  fall  on  the  horse. 

A  gentleman's  stable  should  never  be  without  a  thermometer.  The  tempe- 
rature should  seldom  exceed  7<^  in  the  summer,  or  sink  below  40°  or  60**  in 
the  winter. 

LITTER. 

Having  spoken  of  the  vapour  of  hartshorn,  which  is  so  rapidly  and  so  plenti- 
fully given  out  from  the  urine  of  a  horse  in  a  heated  stable,  we  next  take  into 
consideration  the  subject  of  litter.  The  first  caution  is  frequently  to  remove  it. 
The  early  extrication  of  gas  shows  the  rapid  putrefaction  of  the  urine ;  and  the 
consequence  of  which  will  be  the  rapid  putrefaction  of  the  litter  that  has  been 
moistened  by  it.  Everything  hastening  to  decomposition  should  be  carefoUy 
removed  where  life  and  health  are  to  be  preserved.  The  litter  that  has  been 
much  wetted  or  at  all  softened  by  the  urine,  and  is  beginning  to  decay,  should 
be  swept  away  every  morning ;  the  greater  part  of  the  remainder  may  then  be 
piled  under  the  manger;  a  little  being'left  to  prevent  the  painful  and  injurious 
pressure  of  the  feet  on  the  hard  pavement  during  the  day.  The  soiled  and 
macerated  portion  of  that  which  was  left  should  be  removed  at  night.  In  the 
better  kind  of  stables,  however,  the  stalls  should  be  completely  emptied  every 
morning. 

No  heap  of  fermenting  dung  should  be  sufiered  to  remain  during  the  day  in 
the  comer  or  in  any  part  of  the  stable.  With  regard  to  this  the  directions  of 
the  master  should  be  peremptory. 

The  stable  should  be  so  contrived  that  the  urine  shall  quickly  run  off,  and 
the  offenfflve  and  injurious  vapour  from  the  decomposing  fluid  and  the  litter 
will  thus  be  materially  lessened :  if,  however,  the  urine  is  carried  away  by 
means  of  a  gutter  running  along  the  stable,  the  floor  of  the  stalls  must  slant 
towards  that  gutter,  and  the  declivity  must  not  be  so  great  as  to  strain  the  back 
sinews,  and  become  an  occasional,  although  unsuspected,  cause  of  lameness. 
Mr.  R.  Lawrence  well  observes,  that,  ^^  if  the  reader  will  stand  for  a  few  minutes 
with  his  toes  higher  than  his  heels,  the  pain  he  will  feel  in  the  calves  of  his  legs 
will  soon  convince  him  of  the  truth  of  this  remark.  Hence,  when  a  horse  is  not 
eating,  he  always  endeavours  to  find  his  level,  either  by  standing  across  the  stall 
or  else  as  far  back  as  his  halter  will  permit,  so  that  his  hind-legs  may  meet  the 
ascent  of  the  other  side  of  the  channel." 

This  inclination  of  the  stall  is  also  a  frequent  cause  of  contraction  of  the  heels 
of  the  foot,  by  throwing  too  great  a  proportion  of  the  weight  upon  the  toe  and 
removing  that  pressure  on  the  heels  which  tends  most  to  keep  them  open. 
Care,  therefore,  must  be  taken  that  the  sUmting  of  the  floor  of  the  stalls  shall 
be  no  more  than  is  sufficient  to  drain  o£F  the  urine  with  tolerable  rapidity. 
Stalls  of  this  kind  certainly  do  best  for  mares ;  but  for  horses  we  much  prefer 
those  with  a  grating  in  the  centre,  and  a  slight  inclination  of  the  floor  on  every 
side  towards  the  middle.  A  short  branch  may  commimicate  with  a  larger 
drain,  by  means  of  which  the  urine  may  be  carried  off  to  a  reservoir  outside  the 
stable.  Traps  are  now  contrived,  and  may  be  procured  at  little  expense,  by  means 
of  which  neither  any  offensive  smell  nor  current  of  air  can  pass  through  the  gratuig. 
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The  farmer  sboold  not  loee  anj  of  the  urine.  It  is  from  the  dang  of  the 
horae  that  he  derives  a  principal  and  the  most  valuable  part  of  his  manure. 
It  is  that  which  earliest  takes  on  the  process  of  putrefiiction,  and  forms  one  of 
the  strongest  and  most  durable  dressings.  That  which  is  most  of  all  oon* 
oemed  with  the  rapidity  and  the  perfection  of  the  decomposition  is  the  urine. 

Humanity  and  interest,  as  well  as  the  appearance  of  the  stable,  should 
induce  the  proprietor  of  the  horse  to  place  a  moderate  quantity  of  litter 
under  him  during  the  day.  The  fanner  who  wants  to  convert  eveiy  otherwise 
useless  substance  into  manure,  will  have  additional  leason  for  adopthig  this 
practice :  especially  as  he  does  not  oonfine  himself  to  thai  to  which  in  towns 
and  in  gentlemen's  stables  custom  seems  to  have  limited  the  bed  of  the  horse. 
Pea  and  bean-haum,  and  potato-tops,  and  heath,  occupy  in  the  stable  of  the 
farmer,  during  a  part  of  the  year,  the  place  of  wheaten  and  oaten  straw.  It 
should,  however,  be  remembered,  that  these  substances  are  disposed  more  easily 
to  ferment  and  putrify  than  straw,  and  therefore  should  be  more  carefully 
examined  and  offcener  removed.  It  is  the  foulty  custom  of  some  farmers  to  let 
the  bed  accumulate  until  it  reaches  almost  to  the  horse's  belly,  and  the  bottom 
of  it  is  a  mass  of  dung.  If  there  were  not  often  many  a  hole  and  cranny  through 
which  the  wind  can  enter  and  disperse  the  foul  air,  the  health  of  the  animal 
would  materially  suffer. 

LIGHT. 

This  neglected  branch  of  stable-management  is  of  far  more  consequence  than 
is  generally  imagined ;  and  it  is  particularly  neglected  by  those  for  whom  these 
treatises  are  principally  designed.  The  fiirmer  s  stable  is  fri^uently  destitute  of  any 
glazed  window,  and  has  only  a  shutter,  which  is  raised  in  warm  weather,  and 
dosed  when  the  weather  becomes  cold.  When  the  horse  la  in  the  stable  only 
during  a  few  hours  in  the  day,  this  is  not  of  so  much  consequence,  nor  of  so 
much,  probably,  with  regard  to  horses  of  slow  work ;  but  to  carriage-horses  and 
hackneys,  so  &r,  at  least,  as  the  eyes  are  concerned,  a  dark  stable  is  little  less 
ii^urious  than  a  foul  and  heated  one.  In  order  to  illustrate  this,  reference 
may  be  made  to  the  unpleasant  feeling,  and  the  utter  impossibility  of  seeing 
distinctly,  when  a  man  suddenly  emerges  firom  a  dark  place  into  the  full  blaze 
of  day.  The  sensation  of  mingled  pain  and  giddiness  is  not  soon  forgotten ; 
and  some  minutes  pass  before  the  eye  can  accommodate  itself  to  the  Increased 
light.  If  this  were  to  happen  every  day,  or  several  times  in  the  day,  the  sight 
would  bo  irreparably  injured,  or  possibly  blindness  would  ensue.  Can  we 
wonder,  then,  that  the  horse,  taken  from  a  dark  stable  into  a  glare  of  light, 
feeling,  probably,  as  we  should  do  under  similar  circumstances,  and  unable  for 
a  considerable  time  to  see  anything  around  him  distinctly,  diould  become  a 
starter,  or  that  the  frequently  repeated  violent  effect  of  sudden  light  should 
induce  inflammation  of  the  eye  so  intense  as  to  terminate  in  blindness  ?  There 
is,  indeed,  no  doubt  that  horses  kept  in  dark  stables  are  frequently  no- 
torious starters,  and  that  abominable  habit  has  been  properly  traced  to  this 
cause. 

Farmers  know,  and  should  profit  by  the  knowledge,  that  the  darkness  of  the 
stable  is  not  unfrequently  a  cover  for  great  imcleanliitiess.  A  glazed  window, 
with  leaden  diviidons  between  the  small  panes,  would  not  cost  much,  and  would 
admit  a  degree  of  light  somewhat  more  approaching  to  that  of  day,  and  at  tiie 
same  time  would  render  the  concealment  of  gross  inattention  and  want  of  clean- 
liness impossible. 

If  plenty  of  light  is  admitted,  the  walls  of  the  stable,  and  especially  that 
portion  of  them  which  is  before  the  horse's  head,  must  not  be  of  too  glaring  a 
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colonr.  The  constant  reflection  from  a  white  wall,  and  especially  If  the  son 
shines  into  the  stable,  will  be  as  injurious  to  the  eye  as  the  sudden  changes 
from  darkness  to  light.  The  perpetual  slight  excess  of  stimulus  will  do  as 
much  mischief  as  the  occasional  but  more  violent  one  when  the  animal  is  taken 
from  a  kind  of  twilight  to  the  blase  of  day.  The  colour  of  the  stable,  there- 
fore, should  depend  on  the  quantity  of  light.  Where  much  can  be  admitted, 
the  walls  should  be  of  a  grey  hue.  Where  darkness  would  otherwise  prevail, 
frequent  whitewashing  may  in  some  degree  dissipate  the  gloom. 

For  another  reason  it  will  be  evident  that  the  stable  should  not  possess  too 
glaring  a  light :  it  is  the  resting-place  of  the  horse.  The  work  of  the 
farmer's  horse,  indeed,  is  confined  principally  to  the  day.  The  hour  of  exer- 
tion haviug  passed,  the  animal  returns  to  his  stable  to  feed  and  to  repose,  and 
the  latter  is  as  necessary  as  the  former,  in  order  to  prepare  him  for  renewed 
work.  Something  approaching  to  the  dimness  of  twilight  is  requisite  to 
induce  the  animal  to  compose  himself  to  sleep.  This  half-light  more  particu- 
larly suits  hones  of  heavy  work,  and  who  draw  almost  as  much  by  the  weight 
of  carcass  which  they  can  throw  into  the  collar,  as  by  the  degree  of  muscular 
energy  of  which  they  are  capable.  In  the  quietness  of  a  dimly-lighted  stable 
they  obtain  repose,  and  accumulate  flesh  and  fa*.  Dealers  are  perfectly  aware 
of  this.  They  have  their  darkened  stables,  in  which  the  young  horse,  with 
little  or  no  exercise,  and  fed  upon  mashes  and  groimd  com,  is  made  up  for 
sale.  The  round  and  plump  appearance,  however,  which  may  delude  the  un- 
wary, soon  vanishes  with  altered  treatment,  and  the  animal  is  found  to  be  unfit 
for  hard  work,  and  predisposed  to  many  an  inflammatory  disease.  The  circum- 
stances, then,  under  which  a  stable  somewhat  darkened  may  be  allowed^  will 
be  easily  determined  by  the  owner  of  the  horse;  but,  as  a  general  rule,  dark 
stables  are  unfriendly  to  cleanliness^  and  the  frequent  cause  of  the  vice  of 
starting,  and  of  the  most  serious  diseases  of  the  eyes. 

GROOMING. 
Of  this  much  need  not  be  said  to  the  agriculturist,  since  custom*  and,  appeh 
rently  without  ill  efiect,  has  allotted  so  little  of  the  comb  and  brush  to  the 
fiumer's  horse.  The  animal  that  ia  worked  all  day,  and  turned  out  at  night, 
requires  little  more  to  be  done  to  him  than  to  have  the  dirt  brushed  off  his 
limbs.  Regular  grooming,  by  rendering  his  skin  more  sensible  to  the  altera- 
tion of  temperature,  and  the  inclemency  of  the  weather,  would  be  preju- 
dicial. The  horse  that  is  altogether  turned  out  needs  no  grooming.  The 
dandriff  or  scurf  which  accumulates  at  the  roots  of  the  hair,  is  a  provision  of 
nature  to  defend  him  firom  the  wind  and  the  cold. 

It  is  to  the  stabled  horse,  highly  fed,  and  little  or  irregularly  worked,  that 
grooming  is  of  so  much  consequence.  Good  rubbing  with  the  brush  or  the 
currycomb  opens  the  pores  of  the  skin,  circulates  the  blood  to  the  extremities  of 
the  body,  produces  fr^ee  and  healthy  perspiratbn,  and  stands  in  the  room  of 
exercise.  No  horse  will  cany  a  fine  coat  without  either  unnatural  heat  or 
dressing.  They  both  effect  the  same  purpose ;  they  both  increase  the  insensible 
perspiration  :  but  the  first  does  it  at  the  expense  of  health  and  strength,  while 
the  second,  at  the  same  time  that  it  produces  a  glow  on  the  skin,  and  a  deter- 
mination of  blood  to  it,  rouses  all  the  energies  of  the  firame.  It  would  be  well 
for  the  proprietor  of  the  horse  if  he  were  to  insist-«-and  to  see  that  his  orders 
.  are  really  obeyed— that  the  fine  coat  in  which  he  and  his  groom  so  much 
delight,  is  produced  by  honest  rubbing,  and  not  by  a  heated  stable  and  thick 
clothing,  and  most  of  all,  not  by  stimulating  or  injurious  spices.  The  horse 
should  be  regularly  dressed  every  day,  in  addition  to  the  grooming  that  is  neces- 
sary after  work. 
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\niea  the  weather  will  pennit  the  hone  to  be  taken  out,  he  ahonld  nerer  be 
groomed  m  the  stable,  nnlesB  he  is  an  ammal  of  peculiar  value,  or  placed  for 
a  time  under  peculiar  circumstances.  Without  dwelling  on  the  want  of  dean- 
linesa,  when  the  scurf  and  dust  that  are  brushed  from  the  horse  lodge  in  his 
manger,  and  mingle  with  his  food,  experience  teaches,  that  if  the  cold  is  not 
too  great,  the  animal  is  braced  and  invigorated  to  a  degree  that  cannot  bo 
attained  in  the  stable,  from  being  dressed  in  the  open  air.  There  is  no  necessity, 
however,  for  half  the  punishment  which  many  a  groom  inflicts  upon  the  horse 
in  the  act  of  dresung ;  and  particularly  on  one  whose  skin  is  thin  and  sensiUe. 
The  curry-comb  should  at  all  times  be  lightly  applied.  With  many  horses  its 
use  may  be  almost  dispensed  with;  and  even  the  brush  needs  not  to  be  so  hard, 
nor  the  points  of  the  bristles  so  irregular  as  they  often  are.  A  soft  brush,  with 
a  little  more  weight  of  the  hand,  will  be  equally  eBfectual,  and  a  great  deal 
more  pleasant  to  the  horse.  A  hiur-cloth,  while  it  will  seldom  irritate  and 
tease,  wiU  be  almost  sufficient  with  horses  that  have  a  thin  skin,  and  that  have 
not  been  neglected.  After  all,  it  is  no  slight  task  to  dress  a  horse  as  it  ought 
to  be  done.  It  occupies  no  little  time,  and  demands  oonaiderBble  patience,  as 
well  as  dexterity.  It  will  be  readily  ascertained  whether  a  horse  has  been  well 
dressed  by  rubbing  him  with  one  of  the  fingers.  A  greasy  stain  will  detect  the 
idleness  of  the  groom.  When,  however,  the  horse  is  changing  his  coat,  both 
the  curry-comb  and  the  brush  should  be  used  as  lightly  as  possible. 

Whoever  would  be  convinced  of  the  benefit  of  friction  to  the  horse's  skin, 
and  to  the  horse  generally,  needs  only  to  observe  the  efiects  produced  by  well 
hand-rubbing  the  legs  of  a  tired  horse.  While  every  enlafgement  subsides, 
and  the  painful  stiffness  disappears,  and  the  legs  attain  their  natural  warmth, 
and  become  fine,  the  animal  is  evidently  and  rapidly  reviving ;  he  attacks  his 
food  with  appetite,  and  then  quietly  lies  down  to  rest. 

EXERCISE. 

Our  observations  on  this  important  branch  of  stable-management  must  have 
only  a  slight  reference  to  the  agricultural  horse.  His  work  is  usually  regular 
and  not  exhausting.  He  is  neither  predisposed  to  disease  by  idleness,  nor  worn 
out  by  excessive  exertion.  He,  like  his  master,  has  enough  to  do  to  keep  him 
in  health,  and  not  enough  to  distress  or  injure  him :  on  the  contraiy,  the  regu- 
larity of  his  work  prolongs  life  to  an  extent  rarely  witnessed  in  the  stable  of  the 
gentleman.  Our  remarks  on  exercise,  then,  must  have  a  general  bearing,  or 
have  principal  reference  to  those  persons  who  are  in  the  middle  stations  of  life, 
and  who  contrive  to  keep  a  horse  for  business  or  pleasure,  but  cannot  afford  to 
maintain  a  servant  for  the  express  purpose  of  looking  after  it.  The  first  rule 
we  would  lay  down  is,  that  every  horse  should  have  daily  exercise.  The  animal 
that,  with  the  usual  stable  feeding,  stands  idle  for  three  or  four  days,  as  is  the 
case  in  many  establishments,  must  suffer.  He  is  predisposed  to  fever,  or  to  grease, 
or,  most  of  all,  to  diseases  of  the  foot ;  and  if,  after  three  or  four  days  of  inac- 
tivity, he  is  ridden  far  and  fast,  he  is  almost  sure  to  have  inflammation  of  the 
lungs  or  of  the  feet. 

A  gentleman  or  tradesman's  horse  suffers  a  great  deal  more  from  idleness  than 
he  docs  from  work.  A  stable-fed  horse  should  have  two  hours'  exerdse  every 
day,  if  he  is  to  be  kept  free  from  disease.  Nothing  of  extraordinaiy  or  even 
of  ordinary  labour  can  be  effected  on  the  road  or  in  the  field  without  sufficient 
and  regular  exercise.  It  la  this  alone  which  can  give  energy  to  the  system,  or 
develop  the  powers  of  any  animal. 

How  then  is  this  exercise  to  be  given  ?  As  much  as  posnble  by,  or  under  the 
superintendence  of,  the  owner.  The  exercise  given  by  the  groom  is  rarely  to 
bo  depended  upon.    It  is  inefficient  or  it  is  extreme.     It  is  in  many  cases  both 
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irregalar  and  injurioiu.  It  is  dependent  upon  the  caprice  of  him  who  is  per- 
forming a  task,  and  who  will  render  that  task  subservient  to  his  own  pleasure 
or  purpose. 

In  training  the  hunter  and  the  race- horse,  regular  exercise  is  the  most  im- 
portant of  all  considerations,  however  it  may  be  forgotten  in  the  usual  manage- 
ment of  the  stable.  The  exercised  horse  will  discharge  his  task,  and  sometimes 
a  severe  one,  with  ease  and  pleasure ;  while  the  idle  and  neglected  one  will  be 
fiitigued  ere  half  his  labour  is  accomplished,  and,  if  he  is  pushed  a  little  too 
far,  dangerous  inflammation  will  ensue.  How  often,  nevertheless,  does  it  - 
happen,  that  the  horse  which  has  stood  inactive  in  the  stable  three  or  four  days, 
IS  ridden  or  driven  thirty  or  forty  miles  in  the  course  of  a  single  day  1  This 
rest  is  often  purposely  given  to  prepare  for  extra-exertion ; — to  lay  in  a  stock  of 
strength  for  the  performance  of  the  task  required  of  him ;  and  then  the  owner 
is  surprised  and  dissatisfied  if  the  animal  is  &irly  knocked  up,  or  possibly  be- 
comes seriously  ill.  Nothing  is  so  common  and  so  preposterous,  as  for  a  person 
to  buy  a  horse  from  a  dealer  s  stable,  where  he  has  been  idly  fattening  for  sale 
for  many  a  day,  and  immediately  to  give  him  a  long  run  after  the  hounds,  and 
then  to  complain  bitterly,  and  think  that  he  has  been  imposed  upon,  if  the 
animal  is  exhausted  before  the  end  of  the  chase,  or  is  compelled  to  be  led  home 
suffering  from  violent  inflammation.  Regular  and  gradually  increasing  exercise 
would  have  made  the  same  horse  appear  a  treasure  to  his  owner. 

Exercise  should  be  somewhat  proportioned  to  the  age  of  the  horse.  A  young 
horse  requires  more  than  an  old  one.  Nature  has  given  to  young  animals  of 
every  kind  a  disposition  to  activity  ;  but  the  exercise  must  not  be  violent.  A 
great  deal  depends  upon  the  manner  in  which  it  is  given.  To  preserve  the 
temper,  and  to  promote  health,  it  should  be  moderate,  at  least  at  the  beginning 
and  the  termination.  The  rapid  trot,  or  even  the  gallop,  may  be  resorted  to  in 
the  middle  of  the  exercise,  but  the  horse  should  be  brought  in  cool.  If  the 
owner  would  seldom  intrust  his  horse  to  boys,  and  would  insist  on  the  exercise 
being  taken  witliin  nght,  or  in  the  neighbourhood  of  his  residence,  many  an 
accident  and  irreparable  injury  would  be  avoided.  It  should  be  the  owner  s 
pleasure,  and  it  is  his  interest,  personally  to  attend  to  all  these  things.  He 
manages  every  other  part  of  his  concerns,  and  he  may  depend  on  it  that  he 
suffers  when  he  neglects,  or  is  in  a  manner  excluded  from,  his  stables. 

FOOD. 

The  system  of  manger-feeding  is  becoming  general  among  farmers.  There 
are  few  iiorses  that  do  not  habitually  waste  a  portion  of  their  hay ;  and  by  some 
the  greater  part  is  pulled  down  and  trampled  under  foot,  in  order  first  to  cull 
the  sweetest  and  best  locks,  and  whicli  could  not  be  done  while  the  hay  was 
inclosed  in  the  rack.  A  good  feeder  will  afterwards  pick  up  much  of  that 
which  was  thrown  down  ;  but  some  of  it  must  be  soiled  and  rendered  disgusting, 
and,  in  many  cases,  one-third  of  this  division  of  their  food  is  wasted.  Some  of 
the  oats  and  beans  are  imperfectly  chewed  by  all  horses,  and  scarcely  at  all  by 
hungry  and  greedy  ones.  The  appearance  of  the  dung  will  sufiiciently  evince  this. 

The  observation  of  this  induced  the  adoption  of  manger-feeding,  or  of  mixing 
a  portion  of  chaff  with  the  com  and  beans.  By  this  means  the  animal  is 
compelled  to  chew  his  food  ;  he  cannot,  to  any  great  degree,  waste  the  straw  or 
hay ;  the  chaff  is  too  hard  and  too  sharp  to  be  swallowed  without  considerable 
mastication,  and,  while  he  is  forced  to  grind  that  down,  the  oats  and  beans  are 
ground  with  it,  and  yield  more  nourishment ;  the  stomach  is  more  slowly  filled, 
and  therefore  acts  better  on  its  contents,  and  is  not  so  likely  to  be  overloaded  ; 
and  the  increased  quantity  of  saliva  thrown  out  in  the  lengthened  maceration 
of  the  food,  softens  it,  and  makes  it  more  fit  for  digestion. 
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Piofeflsor  Stewart  veij  properly  lemarka  that  ^  many  hones  swallow  their 
oom  in  gieat  haste,  and  when  much  is  eaten,  that  hahit  is  exceedingly  dan- 
gerous. The  stomach  is  filled^ it  is  overloaded  before  it  has  time  to  make 
pieparation  for  acting  on  its  contents-^e  food  ferments,  and  painful  or  dan- 
gerous colic  ensues.  By  adding  chaff  to  his  oom,  the  horse  must  take  more 
time  to  eat  it,  and  time  is  given  for  the  oommenoement  of  digestion,  before 
fermentation  can  occur.  In  this  way  chaff  is  very  useful,  eqtecially  after 
long  fiats*." 

If,  when  considerable  provender  was  wasted,  the  horse  maintamed  his  condi- 
tion, and  was  able  to  do  his  work,  it  was  evident  that  much  might  be  saved  to 
the  farmer,  when  he  adopted  a  system  by  which  the  horse  ate  all  that  was  set 
before  him ;  and  by  degrees  it  was  found  out  that,  even  food  somewhat  less 
nutritious,  but  a  great  deal  cheaper,  and  which  the  horse  either  would  not  eat, 
or  would  not  properly  grind  down  in  its  natural  state,  might  be  added,  while  the 
animal  would  be  in  quite  as  good  plight,  and  always  ready  for  work. 

Chaff  may  be  composed  of  equal  quantities  of  clover  or  meadow  hay,  and 
wheaten,  oaten,  or  barley  straw,  cut  into  pieces  of  a  quarter  or  half  an  inch  in 
length,  and  mingled  well  together ;  the  allowance  of  oats  or  beans  is  afterwards 
added,  and  mixed  with  the  chaff.  Many  formers  very  properly  bruise  the  oats 
or  beans.  The  whole  oat  is  apt  to  slip  out  of  the  dudBT  and  be  lost ;  but  when 
it  is  bruised,  and  especially  if  the  chaff  is  a  little  wetted,  it  will  not  readily 
separate ;  or^  should  a  portion  of  it  escape  the  grinders,  it  will  be  partly  prepared 
for  digestion  by  the  act  of  bruising.  The  prejudice  against  bruising  the  oats  is, 
so  for  as  the  farmer  s  horse,  and  the  waggon  horse,  and  every  horse  of  slow 
draught,  aro  concerned,  altogether  unfounded.  The  quantity  of  straw  in  the  chaff 
will  always  counteract  any  supposed  purgative  quality  in  the  bruised  oats.  Horses 
of  quicker  draught,  except  they  aro  naturally  disposed  to  soonr,  will  thrive  better 
with  bruised  than  with  whole  oats ;  for  a  greater  quantity  of  nutriment  will  be 
extracted  from  the  food,  and  it  will  always  be  easy  to  apportion  the  quantity  of 
straw  or  beans  to  the  efiect  of  the  mixturo  on  Uie  bowels  of  the  horse.  The 
principal  alteration  that  should  be  made  in  the  horse  of  harder  and  more  rapid 
work,  such  as  the  post-horse,  and  the  stage-coach  horse,  is  to  increase  the 
quantity  of  hay,  and  diminish  that  of  straw.  Two  trusses  of  hay  may  be  cut 
with  one  of  straw. 

Some  gentlemen,  in  defiance  of  the  prejudice  and  opposition  of  the  coachman 
or  the  groom,  have  introduced  this  mode  of  feeding  into  the  stables  of  their 
earriage  horses  and  hackneys,  and  with  manifest  advantage.  There  has  been  no 
loss  of  condition  or  power,  and  considerable  saving  of  provender,  ThSs  system 
is  not,  however,  calculated  for  the  hunter  or  the  race-horse.  Their  food  must 
lie  in  smaller  bulk,  in  order  that  the  action  of  the  lungs  may  not  be  impeded  by 
the  distension  of  the  stomach ;  yet  many  hunten  have  gone  well  over  the  field 
who  have  been  manger-fed,  the  proportion  of  oom,  however,  being  materially 
increased. 

For  the  agricultural  and  cart  horse,  eight  pounds  of  oats  and  two  of  beans 
should  be  added  to  every  twenty  pounds  of  chaff.  Thirty-four  or  thirty-six 
pounds  of  the  mixture  will  be  sufficient  for  any  moderate-shsed  horse,  with  fiiir, 
or  even  hard  work.  The  dray  and  waggon  horse  may  require  forty  pounds. 
Hay  in  the  rack  at  night  is,  in  this  case,  supposed  to  omitted  altogether.  The 
rack,  however,  may  remain,  as  occasionally  useful  for  the  sick  horse,  or  to 
contain  tares  or  other  green  meat. 

Hoi-ses  are  very  fond  of  this  provender.  The  majority  of  them,  after  having 
been  accustomed  to  it,  will  leave  the  best  oats  given  to  them  alone,  for  the  sake 

•  Stewart's  Stablo  Boonomy,  y,  225. 
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of  the  mingled  chaff  and  com.  We  would,  however,  caution  the  femier  not 
to  sot  apart  too  much  damaged  hay  for  the  mann&cture  of  the  chaff.  The 
horse  may  he  thus  induced  to  eat  that  which  he  would  otherwise  refuse ;  but  if 
the  nourishing  property  of  the  hay  has  been  impaired,  or  it  has  acquired  an 
injurious  principle,  the  animal  wiU  either  lose  condition,  or  become  diseased. 
Much  more  iijury  is  done  by  eating  damaged  hay  or  musty  oats  tlian  is  generally 
imagined.  There  will  be  sufficient  saving  in  the  diminished  cost  of  the  pro- 
vender by  the  introduction  of  the  straw,  and  the  improved  condition  of  the 
horse,  without  poisoning  him  with  the  refuse  of  the  farm.  For  old  horses,  and 
for  those  with  defective  teeth,  chaff  is  peculiarly  useful,  and  for  them  the  grain 
should  be  broken  down  as  well  as  the  fodder. 

While  the  mixture  of  chaff  with  the  com  prevents  it  from  being  too 
rapidly  devoured  and  a  portion  of  it  swallowed  whole,  and  therefore  the  stomach 
is  not  too  loaded  with  that  on  which,  as  containing  the  most  nutriment,  its  chief 
digestive  power  should  be  exerted,  yet,  on  the  whole,  a  great  deal  oi  time  is 
gained  by  this  mode  of  feeding,  and  more  is  left  for  rest.  Wlien  a  horse  comes 
in  wearied  at  the  close  of  the  day,  it  occupies,  after  he  has  eaten  his  com,  two 
or  three  hours  to  dear  his  rack.  On  the  system  of  manger-feeding,  the  chaff 
bemg  already  cut  into  small  pieces,  and  the  beans  and  oats  braised,  he  is  able 
fiiUy  to  satiny  his  appetite  in  an  hour  and  a  half.  Two  additional  hours  are 
therefore  devoted  to  rest.  This  is  a  circumstance  deserving  of  much  considera- ' 
tion  even  in  the  farmer  s  stable,  and  of  immense  consequence  to  the  postmaster, 
the  stage-coach  proprietor,  and  th«  owner  of  every  hard-worked  horse. 

Manger  food  will  be  the  usual  support  of  the  former's  horse  during  the  winter, 
and  while  at  constant  or  occasional  hard  work;  but  ftom  the  middle  of 
April  to  the  end  of  July,  he  may  be  fod  with  this  mixture  in  the  day  and  turned 
out  at  night,  or  he  may  remain  out  during  every  rest-day.  A  team  in  con- 
stant employ  should  not,  however,  be  sufiered  to  be  out  at  at  night  after  the  end 
of  July. 

The  former  should  take  care  that  the  pasture  is  thick  and  good ;  and  that  the 
distance  from  the  yard  is  not  too  great,  or  the  fields  too  large,  otherwise  a  very 
considerable  portion  of  time  will  be  occupied  in  catching  the  horses  in  the 
morning.  He  will  likewise  have  to  take  into  consideration  the  sale  he  would 
have  for  his  hay,  and  the  necessity  for  sweet  and  untrodden  pasture  for  his  cattle. 
On  the  whole,  however,  turning  out  in  this  way,  when  circumstances  will  admit 
of  it,  vrill  be  found  to  be  more  beneficial  for  the  horse,  and  cheaper  than  soiling 
in  the  yard*. 

The  horse  of  the  inferior  former  is  sometimes  fod  on  hay  or  grass  alone,  and 

*   Profetaor  Stewart   tlius  sumi   np  tbe  "  CbafF  is  more  easily  eaten  than  bfty.     This 

comparative  adyaataget  of  chaff  and  racked  is  an  adrantage  to  old  horses  and  others  work- 

feeding  :<^  ing  all  day — a  disadvantage  -when  the  horses 

"  Where  the  stablemen  are  careful,  waste  stand  long  in  the  suble. 
of  fodder  is  diminished,  bat  not  prevented,  by  "  Chaff  insures  complete  mastication  and  de- 
feeding  from  the  manger.  liberate  digestion  of  the  com.     It  is  of  con- 

**■  Where  the  neks  are  good,  earefhl  stable-  siderablCf  and   of  most  importance   in  this 

men  may  prevent  nearly  all  waste  of  fodder  respect.      All  the  fodder  needs  not  to  be 

without  cutting  it.  mingled  with  the  com,  one  pound  of  chaff 

**Axk  accurate  distribution  of  the  fodder  is  being  sufficient  to  secure  the  masticftUon  and 

not  a  very  important  object  slow  ingestion  of  four  pounds  of  com  >. 

"  No  horse  seems  to  like  his  com  the  better  **  The  cost  of  cutting  all  the  fodder,  especially 

for  being  mingled  with  chaff.  for  heavy  horses,  is  repaid  only  when  hay  is 

^  Among  half-starved  horses  chaff-cutting  dear,  and  wasted  in  large  quantities, 

promotes  the  consumption  of  damaged  fodder.  *'  Among  hard-working   tiorses  bad    food 

**  Full-fed  horses,  rather  than  eat  the  mix-  should   never    be  cut.** — Stewarfs  Stabh 

ture  of  sound  with  unsound,  will  reject  the  Econonof^  p.  225. 
whole,  or  eat  less  than  their  work  demanda. 
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the  animal,  although  he  rarely  gets  a  feed  of  oom,  maintains  himself  in  toler- 
able condition,  and  does  the  work  that  is  required  of  him  :  but  hay  and  gntas 
alone,  however  good  in  quality,  or  in  whatever  quantity  allowed,  will  not 
support  a  horse  under  hard  work.  Other  substances  containing  a  laiger  pro- 
portion of  nutriment  in  a  smaller  compass,  have  been  added.  They  shall  be 
briefly  enumerated,  and  an  estimate  formed  of  their  comparative  value. 

In  almost  every  part  of  Great  Britain,  Oats  have  heeia  selected  as  that  por- 
tion of  the  food  which  Is  to  afibrd  the  principal  nourishment.  They  contain  seven 
hundred  and  forty-three  parts  out  of  a  thousand  of  nutritive  matter.  They 
should  be  about  or  somewhat  less  than  a  year  old,  heavy,  dry,  and  sweet. 
New  oats  will  weigh  ten  or  fifteen  per  cent,  more  than  old  ones;  but  the 
difference  consists  principally  in  watery  matter,  which  is  gradually  evaporated. 
New  oats  are  not  so  readily  ground  down  by  the  teeth  as  old  ones.  They 
form  a  more  glutinous  mass,  difficult  to  digest,  and,  when  eaten  in  considerable 
quantities,  are  apt  to  occaiuon  colic  and  even  staggers.  If  they  are  to  be  used 
before  they  are  from  three  to  five  months  old,  they  would  be  materially  im- 
proved by  a  little  kiln-drying.  There  is  no  fear  for  the  horses  &om  simple 
drying,  if  the  com  was  good  when  it  was  put  in  the  kiln.  The  old  oat  forma, 
when  chewed,  a  smooth  and  uniform  mass,  which  readily  dissolves  in  the 
stomach,  and  yields  the  nourishment  which  it  contains.  Perhaps  some  che- 
mical change  may  have  been  slowly  efiected  in  the  old  oat,  disposing  it  to  be 
more  readily  assimilated.  Oats  should  be  plump,  bright  in  colour,  and  free 
from  unpleasant  smell  or  taste.  The  musty  smell  of  wetted  or  damaged  com 
is  produced  by  a  fungus  which  grows  upon  the  seed,  and  which  has  an  injurious 
effect  on  the  urinary  organs,  and  often  on  the  intestines,  producing  profuse 
stalmg,  inflammation  of  the  kidneys,  colic,  and  inflammation  of  the  bowels. 

This  musty  smell  is  removed  by  kiln-drying  the  oat ;  but  care  is  here  requi- 
site that  too  great  a  degree  of  heat  is  not  employed.  It  should  be  sufficient  to 
destroy  the  fungus  without  injuring  the  life  of  the  seed.  Many  persons,  but 
without  just  cause,  have  considerable  fear  of  the  kiln-bumt  oat.  It  is  said  to 
produce .  inflammation  of  the  bladder,  and  of  the  eyes,  and  mangy  affec- 
tions of  the  skin.  The  fact  is,  that  many  of  the  kiln-dried  oats  that  are 
given  to  horses  wero  damag^  before  they  wero  dried,  and  thus  became 
unhealthy.  A  considerable  improvement  would  be  efibcted,  by  cutting  the 
unthreshed  oat-straw  into  chaff,  and  the  expense  of  threshing  would  be  saved. 
Oat-straw  is  better  than  that  of  barley,  but  does  not  contain  so  much  nutriment 
as  that  of  wheat. 

When  the  horse  is  fed  on  hay  and  oats,  .the  quantity  of  the  oats  must  vaiy 
with  his  size  and  the  work  to  be  performed.  In  winter,  four  feeds,  or  from 
ten  to  fourteen  pounds  of  oats  in  the  day,  will  be  a  feir  allowance  for  a  horse  of 
fifteen  hands  one  or  two  inches  high,  and  that  has  moderate  work.  In  sum- 
mer, half  the  quantity,  with  green  food,  will  be  sufficient.  Those  who  woik 
on  the  farm  have  firom  ten  to  fourteen  pounds,  and  the  hunter  from  twelve  to 
sixteen.  There  are  no  efficient  and  safe  substitutes  for  good  oats;  but,  on  the 
contrary,  we  are  much  inclined  to  believe  that  they  possess  an  invigorating  pro- 
perty which  is  not  found  in  other  food. 

Oatmeal  will  form  a  poultice  more  stimulatmg  than  one  composed  of  linseed 
meal  alone— or  they  may  be  mingled  in  different  proportions  as  dreum- 
stanoes  require.  In  the  form  of  gruel  it  constitutes  one  of  the  most  important 
articles  of  diet  for  the  sick  horse — not,  indeed,  forced  upon  him,  but  a  pail 
containing  it  being  slung  in  his  box,  and  of  which  he  will  soon  begin  to  drink 
when  water  is  denied.  Few  grooms  make  good  gmel;  it  is  either  not 
boiled  long  enough,  or  a  sufficient  quantity  of  oatmeal  has  not  been 
used.     The    proportions    should    be,   a  pound    of    meal    thrown  into    a 
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gallon  of  water,  and  kept  constantly  stirred  until  it  boils,  and  five  minutes 
afterwards. 

White-water,  made  by  stirring  a  pint  of  oatmeal  in  a  pail  of  water,  the 
chill  being  taken  from  it,  is  an  excellent  beverage  for  the  thirsty  and  tired  horse. 

Barlbt  i9  a  common  food  of  the  horse  on  various  parts  of  the  Continent,  and, 
until  the  introduction  of  the  oat,  seems  to  have  constituted  almost  his  only  food. 
It  is  more  nutritious  than  oats,  containing  nine  hundred  and  twenty  parts  of 
nutritive  matter  in  every  thousand.  There  seems,  however,  to  be  something 
necessary  besides  a  great  proportion  of  nutritive  matter,  in  order  to  render  any 
substance  wholesome,  strengthening,  or  fiittening ;  therefore  it  ia  that,  in  many 
horses  that  are  hardly  worked,  and,  indeed,  in  horses  generally,  barley  does  not 
agree  with  them  so  well  as  oats.  They  are  occasionally  subject  to  inflammatory 
complaints,  and  particularly  to  surfeit  and  mange.   . 

When  barley  is  given,  the  quantity  should  not  exceed  a  peck  daily.  It 
should  always  be  bruised,  and  the  chaff  should  consist  of  equal  quantities  of  hay 
and  barley-straw,  and  not  cut  too  short.  If  the  farmer  has  a  quantity  of 
spotted  or  unsaleable  barley  that  he  wishes  thus  to  get  rid  of,  he  must  very 
gradually  accustom  his  horses  to  it,  or  he  will  probably  produce  serious  illness 
among  them.  For  horses  that  are  recovering  from  illness,  barley,  in  the  form 
of  malt,  is  often  serviceable,  as  tempting  the  appetite  and  recruiting  the 
strength.  It  is  best  given  in  mashes — water,  considerably  below  the  boiling 
heat,  being  poured  upon  it,  and  the  vessel  or  pail  kept  covered  for  half  an  hour. 

Grains  fresh  from  the  mash-tub,  either  alone,  or  mixed  with  oats  or  chaff,  or 
both,  may  be  occasionally  given  to  horses  of  slow  draught;  they  would, 
however,  afford  very  insufficient  nourishment  for  horses  of  quicker  or  harder 
work. 

Whbat  is,  in  Great  Britain,  more  rarely  given  than  barley.  It  contains  nine 
hundred  and  fifty-five  parts  of  nutritive  matter.  When  fiirmers  have  a  da- 
maged or  unmarketable  sample  of  wheat,  they  sometimes  give  it  to  their  horses, 
and,  being  at  first  used  in  small  quantities,  they  become  accustomed  to  it,  and 
thrive  and  work  well:  it  must,  however,  always  be  bndsed  and  given  in 
chaff.  Wheat  contains  a  greater  portion  of  gltUen^  or  sticky  adhesive  matter, 
than  any  other  kind  of  grain.  It  is  difficult  of  digestion,  and  apt  to  cake  and 
form  obstructions  in  the  bowels.  This  will  oftener  be  the  case  if  the  horse  is 
suffered  to  drink  much  water  soon  after  feeding  upon  wheat. 

Fermentation,  colic,  and  death,  are  occasionally  the  consequence  of  eating  any 
great  quantity  of  wheat.  A  horse  that  is  fed  on  wheat  should  have  very  little 
hay.  The  proportion  sliould  not  be  more  than  one  truss  of  hay  to  two  of 
straw.  Wheaten  flour,  boiled  in  water  to  the  thickness  of  starch,  is  given  with 
good  effect  in  over-purging,  and  especially  if  combined  with  chalk  and  opium. 

Bran,  or  the  ground  husk  of  the  wheat,  used  to  be  frequently  given  to  sick 
horses  on  account  of  the  supposed  advantage  derived  from  its  relaxing  the 
bowels.  There  is  no  doubt  that  it  does  operate  gently  on  the  intestinal  canal, 
and  assists  in  quickening  the  passage  of  its  contents,  when  it  is  occasionally 
given ;  but  it  must  not  bo  a  constant,  or  even  frequent  food.  Mr.  Ernes 
attended  three  mills  at  which  many  horses  were  kept,  and  there  were  always 
two  or  three  cases  of  indigestion  from  the  accumulation  of  bran  or  pollard  in 
the  large  intestines.  Bran  may,  however,  be  useful  as  an  occasional  aperient  in 
the  form  of  a  mash,  but  never  should  become  a  regular  article  of  food. 

Beans. — These  form  a  striking  illustration  of  the  principle,  that  the 
nourishing  or  strengtheiiing  effects  of  the  difierent  articles  of  food  depend 
mote  on  some  peculiar  property  which  they  possess,  or  some  combination  which 
they  form,  than  on  the  actual  quantity  of  nutritive  matter.  Beans  contain  but 
five  hundred  and  seventy  parts  of  nutritive  matter,  yet  they  add  materially  to 
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the  YigouT  of  the  horse.  There  are  many  horses  that  will  not  stand  hard 
work  without  beans  being  mingled  with  their  food,  and  these  not  horses  whose 
tendency  to  purge  it  may  be  necessary  to  restrain  by  the  astringency  of  the 
bean.  There  is  no  traveller  who  is  not  aware  of  the  difference  in  the  spirit  and 
continuance  of  his  horse  whether  he  allows  or  denies  him  beans  on  his  journey. 
They  afford  not  merely  a  temporary  stimulus,  but  they  may  be  didly  used 
without  losing  their  power,  or  producing  exhaustion.  They  are  indispensable 
to  the  hard-worked  coach  horse.  Washy  horses  could  neyer  get  through 
their  work  without  them;  and  old  horses  would  often  sink  under  the 
task  imposed  upon  them.  They  should  not  be.  given  to  the  horses  whole  or 
split,  but  crushed.  This  will  niake  a  material  difference  in  the  quantity  of 
nutriment  that  will  be  extracted.  They  are  sometimes  given  to  turf  horses, 
but  only  as  an  occasional  stipiulant.  Two  pounds  of  beans  may,  with  advantage, 
be  mixed  with  the  chaff  of  the  agricultural  horse,  during  the  winter.  In  summer 
the  quantity  of  beans  should  be  lessened,  or  they  should  be  altogether  discontinued. 
Beans  are  generally  given  whole.  This  is  very  absurd ;  for  the  young  horse^ 
whose  teeth  are  strong,  seldom  requires  them ;  while  the  old  horse,  to  whom 
they  are  in  a  manner  necessaiy,  is  scarcely  able  to  masticate  them,  swallows 
many  of  them  whole  which  he  is  unable  to  break,  and  drops  much  coin  from 
his  mouth  in  the  ineffectual  attempt  to  crush  them.  Beans  should  not  be 
merely  split,  but  crushed ;  they  will  even  then  give  sufficient  employment  to 
the  grinders  of  the  animal.  Some  postmasters  use  chaff  with  beans  instead  of 
oats.  With  hardly- worked  horses  they  may  possibly  be  allowed;  but,  in 
general  cases,  beans,  without  oats,  would  be  too  binding  and  stimulating,  and 
would  produce  costiveness,  and  probably  megrims  or  staggers. 

Beans  should  be  at  least  a  twelvemonth  old  before  they  are  given  to  the 
horse,  and  they  should  be  carefully  preserved  from  ^Uunp  and  mould!- 
nesa,  which  at  least  disgust  the  horse  i£  they  do  no  other  harm,  and  harbour 
an  insect  that  destroys  the  inner  part  of  the  bean. 

The  straw  of  the  bean  is  nutritive  and  wholesome,  and  is  usually  g^ven  to 
the  horses.  Its  nutritive  properties  are  supposed  to  be  little  inferior  to  those  of 
oats.    The  small  and  plump  bean  is  genendly  the  best. 

Pbas  are  occasionally  given.  They  appear  to  be  in  a  dight  degree  more 
nourishing  than  beans,  and  not  so  heating.  They  contain  five  hundred  and 
seventy-four  parts  of  nutritive  matter.  For  horses  of  slow  Work  they  may  be 
used ;  but  the  quantity  of  chaff  should  be  increased,  and  a  few  oats  added. 
They  have  not  been  found  to  answer  with  horses  of  quick  draught.  It  is 
essential  that  they  should  be  crushed ;  otherwise,  on  account  of  their  globular 
form,  they  are  apt  to  escape  from  the  teeth,  and  many  are  swallowed  whole. 
Exposed  to  warmth  and  moisture  in  the  stomach,  they  swell  oonsiderably,  and 
may  painfully  and  injuriously  distend  it.  The  peas  that  are  g^ven  to  horses 
should  be  sound,  and  at  least  a  twelvemonth  old. 

In  some  northern  counties  pea-meal  is  frequently  used,  not  only  as  an 
excellent  food  for  the  horse,  but  as  a  remedy  for  diabetes. 

Linseed  is  sometimes  given  to  sick  homes  raw,  ground,  and  boiled.  It  is 
supposed  to  be  useful  in  cases  of  catarrh  *. 

*  **  Mr.  Black,   veterinary  suiigeon  of  the  sugar  Beemed  to  nipplj  the  plsce  of  the  Qom  eo 

1 4tli  Dragoons,  says  that  sugar  vas  ti-ied  as  well,  that  it  would  hsTe  heen  prohahly  given 

an  article  of  food  during  the  FeDinBulsr  War.  abroad ;  hut  peace  came,  and  the  ciivumstaaees 

Ten  horses   were    selected,  each    of  which  that  reuderod  the  use  of  sugar  for  con  de- 

got  8    lbs.  a    day  at  four   rations.     They  drshle  ceased,  and  the  horses  ratunad  to  their 

took  it    very  readily,   and  their  coots   he-  usual  diet.     That  the  sugar  might  not  be  ap- 

eame  fine,  smooth,  and  glossy.     They  got  propriated  to  other  puxpoees  it  was  slightly 

no  com,  and  only   Tibs,  of  hay,  instedd  of  scented  with  assafoetida,  which  did  not  pro* 

the  ordinary  aUowaaoe,  which  is  i2ih>     The  dueo  any  apparent    effect  upon    then.'' 
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Herbage,  greeu  and  dry,  ooDstitutes  a  principal  part  of  the  food  of  the  horse. 
There  are  few  things  with  regard  to  which  the  fiurmer  is  so  careless  as  the  mix- 
ture of  grasses  on  both  his  upland  and  meadow  pasture.  Hence  we  find,  in  the 
same  field,  the  ray -grass,  coming  to  perfection  only  in  a  loamy  soil,  not  fit  to  cut 
until  the  middle  or  latter  part  of  July,  and  yielding  little  aftermath ;  the 
meadow  fox-tail,  best  cultiirated  m  a  clayey  soil,  fit  for  the  scythe  in  the  begin- 
ning of  June,  and  yielding  a  plentiful  aftermath ;  the  glaucous  fescue-grass, 
ready  at  the  middle  of  June,  and  rapidly  deteriorating  in  value  as  its  seeds  ripen ; 
and  the  fertile  meadow-grass,  increasing  in  value  until  the  end  of  July.  These 
are  circumstances  the  importance  of  which  will,  at  no  distant  period,  be  recog- 
nised. In  the  mean  time,  Sinclair's  account  of  the  difierant  grasses,  or  the  con- 
densation of  the  most  important  part  of  lus  work  in  Sir  Humphry  Davy's  Agri- 
cultural Chemistiy,  or  Low's  £lements  of  Practical  Agriculture,  are  well 
deserving  of  the  diligent  perusal  of  the  farmer. 

Hay  is  most  in  perfection  when  it  is  about  a  twelvemonth  old.  The  hone 
perhaps  would  prefer  it  earlier,  but  it  is  neither  so  wholesome,  nor  so  nutritive, 
and  often  has  a  purgative  quidity.  When  it  is  about  a  year  old,  it  retains  or 
should  retain  somewhat  of  its  green  colour,  its  agreeable  smell  and  itq  pleasant 
taste.  It  has  undergone  the  slow  process  of  fermentation,  by  which  the  sugar 
which  it  contains  is  developed,  and  its  nutritive  quality  is  fully  exercised.  Old 
hay  becomes  dry  and  tasteless,  and  innutritive  and  imwholesome.  After  the 
grass  is  cut,  and  the  hay  stacked,  a  slight  degree  of  fermentation  takes  place  in 
it.  This  is  necessaiy  for  the  development  of  the  saccharine  prindple ;  but  occa- 
sionally it  proceeds  too  far  and  the  hay  becomes  mowbumty  in  which  state 
it  is  injurious,  or  even  poisonous.  The  horse  soon  shows  the  effect  which 
it  has  upon  him.  He  has  diabetes  to  a  considerable  degree-— he  becomes 
hidebound— his  strength  is  wasted-— his  thirst  is  excessive,  and  he  is  almost 
worthless. 

Where  the  system  of  manger-feeding  is  not  adopted,  or  where  hay  is  still 
allowed  at  night,  and  chaff  and  com  in  the  day,  there  is  no  error  into  which 
the  fiumer  is  so  apt  to  £Edl  as  to  give  an  undue  quantity  of  hay,  and  that 
generally  of  the  worst  kind.  If  ihd  manger  system  is  good,  there  can  be  no 
necessity  for  hay,  or  only  for  a  small  quantity  of  it ;  but  if  the  rack  is  over- 
loaded, the  greedy  horse  will  be  eating  all  night,  instead  of  taking  lus  rest — 
when  the  time  for  the  morning  feed  arrives,  his  stomach  will  be  alrea4y  filled, 
and  he  will  be  less  capable  of  work  from  the  want  of  sleep,  and  from  the  long- 
continued  distension  of  the  stomach  rendering  it  Impossible  for  the  food  to  be 
properly  digested. 

It  18  a  good  practice  to  sprinkle  the  hay  with  water  in  which  salt  has  been 
dissolved.  It  la  evidently  more  palateable  to  the  animid,  who  will  leave  the 
best  nnsalted  hay  for  that  of  an  inferior  quality  that  has  been  moistened  with 
brine ;  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  salt  very  materially  assists  the  pro* 
oess  of  digestion*  The  preferable  way  of  salting  itte  hay  is  to  sprinkle  it  over 
the  different  layers  as  the  rick  is  formed.  From  its  attraction  for  water,  it 
would  combine  with  that  excess  of  moisture  which.  In  wet  seasons,  is  the 
cause  of  too  rapid  and  violent  fermentation,  and  of  the  hay  becoming  mow- 
burnt^  or  the  rick  catching  fire^  and  it  woi^d  become  more  incorporated  with 
the  hay.  The  only  objection  to  its  bemg  thus  used  is,  that  the  colour  of 
the  hay  is  not  so  bright;  but  this  will  be  of  little  consequence  for  home 
consumption. 

Of  the  value  of  Tabes,  as  formmg  a  portion  of  the  late  spring  and  summer 
food  of  the  stabled  and  agricultural  horse,  there  can  be  no  doubt.  They  are 
cut  after  the  pods  are  formed,  but  a  considerable  time  before  the  seeds  are  ripe. 
They  supply  a  larger  quantity  of  food  for  &  limited  time  than  almost  any  other 
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forage-crop.  The  vicia  saliva  is  the  most  profitable  variety  of  the  (are.  It 
is  very  nutritive,  and  acts  as  a  gentle  aperient.  When  surfeit-lamps 
appear  on  the  skin,  and  the  horse  begins  to  rub  himself  against  the  divisians  of 
the  stall,  and  the  legs  swell,  and  the  heels  threaten  to  crack,  a  few  tares,  cut  up 
with  the  chaff,  or  given  instead  of  a  portion  of  the  haj,  will  aflbrd  conmderable 
relief.  Ten  or  twelve  pounds  may  be  allowed  daily,  and  half  that  weight  of  hay 
subtracted.  It  is  an  erroneous  notion,  that,  given  in  moderate  quantities,  they 
either  roughen  the  coat  or  lessen  the  capability  for  hard  work. 

Rte  Grass  affords  a  valuable  article  of  food,  but  is  inferior  to  the  tare.  It 
is  not  so  nutritive.  It  is  apt  to  scour  and,  occasionally,  and  late  in  the  spring,  it 
has  appeared  to  be  injurious  to  the  horse. 

Clover,  for  soiling  the  horse,  is  inferior  to  the  tare  and  the  rye  grass,  but 
nevertheless,  is  usefiil  when  they  cannot  be  obtained.  Clover  hay  is,  perhaps, 
preferable  to  meadow  hay  for  chaff.  It  will  sometimes  tempt  the  sick  horse,  and 
may  be  given  with  advantage  to  those  of  slow  and  heavy  work ;  but  custom  seema 
properly  to  have  forbidden  it  to  the  hunter  and  the  hackney. 

LuoBRK,  where  it  can  be  obtained,  is  preferable  even  to  tares,  and  sain-foik 
is  superior  to  luoem.  Although  they  contain  but  a  small  quantity  of  nutritive 
matter,  it  is  easily  digested,  and  perfectly  assimilated.  They  speedily  put  both 
muscle  and  fat  on  the  horse  that  is  worn  down  by  labour,  tfud  they  are  almost  a 
specific  for  hide- bound.  Some  formers  have  thought  so  highly  of  lucem  as  to  sub- 
stitute it  for  oats.  This  may  bo  allowable  for  the  agricultural  horse  of  slow 
and  not  severe  work,  but  he  from  whom  speedier  action  \b  sometimes  required, 
and  the  horse  of  all  work,  must  have  a  proportion  of  hard  meat  within  him. 

The  Swedish  Turnip'  is  an  article  of  food  the  value  of  wliich  has  not  been 
sufficiently  appreciated,  and  particularly  for  agricultural  horses.  Although  it  is 
far  from  containing  the  quantity  of  nutritive  matter  which  has  been  supposed, 
that  which  it  has  seems  to  be  capable  of  easy  and  complete  digestion.  It 
should  be  sliced  with  chopped  straw,  and  without  hay.  It  quickly  fiittens  the 
horse,  and  produces  a  smooth  glossy  coat  and  a  loose  skin.  It  wiU  be  good  prac- 
tice to  give  it  once  in  the  day,  and  that  at  night  when  the  work  b  done. 

Carrots. — The  virtues  of  this  root  ai^  not  sufficiently  known,  whether  as 
contributing  to  the  strength  and  endurance  of  the  sound  horse,  or  the  rapid 
recovery  of  the  sick  one.  To  the  healthy  horse  they  should  be  given  sliced  in 
his  chaff.  Half  a  bushel  will  be  a  fair  daily  aUowance.  There  is  little  pro- 
vender of  which  the  horse  is  fonder.  The  following  account  of  the  value  of 
the  carrot  is  not  exaggerated.  ^^  This  root  is  held  in  much  esteem.  There  is  none 
better,  nor  perhaps  so  good.  When  first  given  it  is  slightly  diuretic  and  laxative ; 
but  as  the  horse  becomes  accustomed  to  it  these  effects  cease  to  be  produced. 
They  also  improve  the  state  of  the  skin.  They  form  a  good  substitute  for 
grass,  and  an  excellent  alterative  for  horses  out  of  condition.  To  sick  and  idle 
horses  they  render  com  unnecessary.  They  are  beneficial  in  all  chronic  diseases 
connected  with  breathing,  and  have  a  marked  influence  upon  chronic  cough  and 
broken  wind.  They  are  serviceable  in  diseases  of  the  skin,  and  in  combination 
with  oats  they  restore  a  worn  horse  much  sooner  than  oats  alone*." 

Potatoes  have  been  given,  and  with  advantage,  in  their  raw  state,  sUced  with 
the  chaff;  but,  where  it  has  been  convenient  to  boil  or  steam  them,  the  benefit 
has  been  fiur  more  evident.  Purging  has  then  rarely  ensued.  Some  have  given 
boiled  potatoes  alone,  and  horses,  instead  of  rejecting  them,  have  soon  preferred 
them  even  to  the  oat;  but  it  is  better  to  mix  them  with  the  usual  manger  feed, 
in  the  proportion  of  one  ponnd  of  potatoes  to  two  and  a  half  pounds  of  the  other 
ingredients.  The  use  of  the  potato  must  depend  on  its  cheapness,  and  the  fiicility 

•  Stewart's  Stable  Econoray,  p.  183. 
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for  boiliDg  it.  Half  a  dozen  hones  would  soon  repay  the  expense  of  a  steanung 
boiler  in  the  savrng  of  proTonder,  without  taking  into  the  account  their  improved 
condition  and  capability  for  work*.  A  horse  fed  on  potatoes  should  have  his 
quantity  of  water  materiaUy  curtailed. 

FvRZB  has  sometimes  been  given  during  the  winter  months.  There  is  con- 
■iderable  trouble  attending  the  preparation  of  it,  although  its  plentifulness  and 
little  value  for  other  purposes  would,  on  a  large  fiEinn,  well  repay  that  trouble. 
The  furze  is  cut  down  at  about  three  or  four  years'  growth ;  the  green  branches 
of  that  and  the  preceding  year  are  bruised  in  a  mill,  and  then  given  to  the  horses 
in  the  state  in  which  they  come  from  the  mill,  or  cut  up  with  the  chaff.  Horses 
are  very  fond  of  it.  If  twenty  pounds  of  the  furze  are  given,  five  pounds  of 
straw,  the  beans,  and  three  pounds  of  the  oats,  may  be  withdrawn. 

It  may  not  be  uninteresting  to  conclude  this  catalogue  of  the  different  articles 
of  horse-food  with  a  list  of  the  quantities  of  nutritive  matter  contained  in  each 
of  them ;  for  although  these  quantities  cannot  be  considered  as  ezpreasing  the 
actual  value  of  each,  because  other  circumstances  besides  the  simple  quantity  of 
nutriment  seem  to  influence  their  effect  in  supporting  the  strength  and  con- 
dition of  the  horse,  yet  many  a  useful  hint  may  be  derived  when  the  fiirmer 
looks  over  the  produce  of  his  soil,  and  inquires  what  other  grasses  or  vegetables 
might  suit  his  land.  The  list  is  partly  taken  from  Sir  Humphry  Davy's  Agri- 
cultural Chemistry :— 1000  parts  of  wheat  contain  95ff  parts  of  nutritive  matter; 
barley,  920;  oats,  743;  peas,  674;  beans,  670;  potatoes,  230 ;  red  beet,  148; 
parsnips,  99 ;  carrots,  98.  Of  the  grasses,  1000  parts  of  the  meadow  cat's-tail 
contain,  at  the  time  of  seeding,  98  parts  of  nutritive  matter;  narrow-leaved 
meadow  grass  in  seed,  and  sweet-scented  soft  grass  in  flower,  96 ;  narrow-leaved 
and  flat-stalked  meadow  grass  in  flower,  fertile  meadow  grass  in  seed,  and  tall 
fescue,  in  flower,  93 ;  fertile  meadow  grass,  meadow  fescue,  reed-like  fescue, 
and  creeping  soft  grass  in  flower,  78 ;  sweet-scented  soft  grass  in  flower,  and  the 
aftermath,  77;  florin,  cut  in  the  winter,  76 ;  tall  fescue,  in  the  aftermath,  and 
meadow  soft  grass  in  flower,  74 ;  cabbage,  73 ;  crested  dog's-tail  and  brome  when 
flowering,  71 ;  yellow  oat,  in  flower,  66 ;  Swedish  turnips,  64 ;  narrow-leaved 
meadow  grass,  creeping  beet,  round-headed  cocksfoot,  and  spiked  fescue,  69; 
rouglush  and  fertile  meadow  grass,  flowering,  66 ;  florin,  in  summer,  64 ;  com- 
mon turnips,  42 ;  sain-foin,  and  broad-leaved  and  long-rooted  clover,  39 ;  white 
dover,  32 ;  and  lucem,  23. 

The  times  of  feeding  should  be  as  equally  divided  as  convenience  will  permit; 
and  when  it  la  likely  that  the  horse  will  be  kept  longer  than  usual  from  homo, 
the  nose-bag  should  invariably  be  taken.  The  small  stomach  of  the  horse  is 
emptied  in  a  few  hours;  and  if  he  is  suffered  to  remain  hungry  much  beyond 
his  accustomed  time,  he  will  afterwards  devour  his  food  so  voraciously  as  to 
distend  the  stomach  and  endanger  an  attack  of  staggers.  When  this  disease 
appears  in  the  fumer^s  stable,  he  may  attribute  it  to  various  causes ;  the  true 
one,  in  the  majority  of  instances,  is  irregularity  in  feeding.  If  the  reader  will 
turn  back  to  page  140,  he  will  be  convinced  that  this  deserves  more  serious 
attention  than  b  generally  given  to  it. 

When  extra  work  is  required  from  the  animal,  the  system  of  management  is 
often  injudiciotfs,  for  a  double  feed  is  put  before  him,  and  as  soon  as  he  has 
swallowed  it  he  is  started.  It  would  be  &r  better  to  give  him  a  double  feed  on 
the  previous  evening,  which  would  be  digested  before  he  is  wanted,  and  then  he 
might  set  out  in  the  morning  after  a  very  small  portion  of  com  has  been  given  to 

•  Professor  Low  says  that  151bs.  of  po-  of  hay;  and  Carweo,  who  tried  potatoes  ex- 

tatoes  yield  as  much  nourishnient  as  four  tensivoly  in  the  feeding  of  horses,  says  that  an 

pounds  and  arhalf   of    oats.     Von   Thayer  acre  goes  as  far  as  four  acres  of  hay.  * 
asserts  that  three  bushels  are  equal  to  1121bs. 
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him,  or  perhaps  only  a  little  hay.  One  of  the  moet  sucoeflsfiil  methoda  of 
enabling  a  hone  to  get  well  through  a  long  journey  is  to  give  him  only  a  little 
at  a  time  while  on  the  road,  and  at  night  to  indulge  him  with  a  double  feed  of 
com  and  a  full  allowance  of  beans. 

Watbb.-— This  is  a  part  of  stable  management  little  v^garded  by  the  fiumer. 
He  lets  his  horses  loose  morning  and  night,  and  they  go  to  the  nearest  pond  or 
brook  and  drink  their  fill,  and  no  harm  results,  for  they  obtain  that  kind  of 
water  which  nature  designed  them  to  bave,  in  a  manner  prepared  lor  them  by 
some  unknown  influence  of  the  atmosphere,  as  well  as  by  the  deposition  of 
many  saline  admixtures.  The  difierence  between  hard  and  tqft  water  is  known 
to  every  one.  In  hard  water  soap  will  curdle,  vegetablea  will  not  boil  soft,  and 
the  saocharine  matter  of  the  malt  cannot  be  fully  obtained  in  the  process  of 
brewing.  There  is  nothing  in  which  the  different  effect  of  hard  and  soft  water 
is  so  evident  as  in  the  stomach  and  digestive  oigans  of  the  horse.  Hard  water, 
drawn  fresh  &om  the  well,  will  assuredly  make  the  coat  of  a  horse  unaocua- 
tomed  to  it  stare,  and  it  will  not  unfrequently  gripe  and  otherwise  injure  him. 
Instinct  or  experience  has  made  even  the  horse  himself  conscious  of  t^  to  he 
will  never  drink  hard  water  if  he  has  access  to  soft,  and  he  will  leave  the  most 
transparent  and  pure  water  of  the  well  for  a  river,  although  the  stream  may  be 
turbid,  and  even  for  the  muddiest  pool  *•  He  is  iiyured,  however,  not  so  much 
by  the  hardness  of  the  well-water  as  by  its  ooldncos  particulariy  by  its  cold- 
ness in  sununer,  and  when  it  is  many  degrees  bebw  the  temperatoie  of  the 
atmosphere.  The  water  in  the  brook  and  the  pond  being  warmed  by  long 
exposure  to  the  air,  as  well  as  having  become  soft,  the  horse  drinks  freely  of  it 
without  danger. 

If  the  horse  were  watered  three  times  a  day,  and  especially  in  summer,  he 
would  often  be  saved  from  the  sad  torture  of  thirst,  and  from  many  a  disease. 
Whoever  has  observed  the  eagerness  with  which  the  over>worked  horse,  hot 
and  tired,  plunges  his  muzzle  into  the  pail,  and  the  difficulty  of  stopping  him 
until  he  has  drained  the  last  drop,  may  form  some  idea  of  what  he  had  previ- 
ously suffered,  and  will  not  wonder  at  the  violent  spasms,  and  ioflammaUon,  and 
sudden  death,  that  often  result 

There  is  a  prejudice  in  the  minds  of  many  persons  against  the  horse  bdng 
fiEurly  supplied  with  water.  They  think  that  it  ix^uxes  his  whid,  and  disablea 
him  for  quick  and  hard  work.  If  he  is  galloped,  as  he  too  often  is,  immediately 
after  drinking,  his  wind  may  be  irrepaiably  injuxed;  but  if  he  were  oftener 
sufiered  to  satiate  his  thirst  at  the  intervals  of  rest,  he  would  be  happier  and 
better.  It  is  a  fistct  unsuspected  by  those  who  have  not  carefully  obsarved  Uie 
horse,  that  if  he  has  frequent  access  to  water  he  will  not  drink  so  much  in  the 
course  of  the  day,  as  anoUier  will  do,  who,  to  oool  his  pordlied  mouth,  swallows 
as  hat  as  he  can,  and  knows  not  wh^  to  stop. 

On  a  journey,  a  horse  should  be  liberally  supplied  with  water.  When  he  is 
a  little  cooled,  two  or  three  quarts  may  be  given  to  him,  and  after  that,  his  feed. 
Before  he  has  finished  his  com  two  or  three  quarts  more  may  be  offered.  He  will 
take  no  harm  if  this  is  repeated  three  or  four  times  during  a  long  and  hot  day. 

It  is  a  judicious  rule  with  travellers,  that  when  a  horse  beg^  to  refuse  his 
food,  he  should  be  pushed  no  fiirther  that  day.  It  may,  however,  be  worth 
while  to  try  whether  this  does  not  proceed  from  thirst,  as  much  as  from  ex- 
haustion, for  in  many  instances  his  appetite  and  his  spirita  wfll  return  soon  after 
.  he  has  partaken  of  tiie  refreshing  draught 

*  Some  trdnen  have  lo  mueh  feu  of  hud    hai  been  aooustomed  to  drink,  mnd  that  which 
or  strange  water,  that  they  carry  with  them  to    they  know  agreet  with  it. 
the  <IiffBrent  ooonea  the  water  that  the  aoinui 
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Management  of  thb.  Fbbt. — This  is  the  only  diyision  of  stable  manage- 
ment that  remahks  to  be  considered,  and  one  sadly  neglected  by  the  carter  and 
groom.  The  feet  should  be  carefully  ezamhied  erery  morning,  for  the  shoes 
may  be  loose  and  the  horse  would  have  been  stopped  in  the  middle  of  his  work ; 
or  the  clenches  may  be  raised,  and  endanger  the  wounding  of  his  legs;  or  the 
shoe  may  begin  to  press  upon  the  sole  or  the  heel,  and  bruises  of  the  sole,  or  com, 
may  be  the  result ;  and,  the  horse  having  stood  so  long  in  the  stable,  erery  little 
increase  of  heat  in  the  foot,  or  lameness,  will  be  more  readily  detected,  and 
serious  disease  may  often  be  prevented. 

When  the  horse  comes  in  at  nighty  and  after  the  haness  has  been  taken  off 
and  stowed  away,  the  heels  should  be  well  brushed  out.  Hand-rubbing  will  be 
preferable  to  waiting,  especially  in  the  agricultural  horse,  whose  heels,  covered 
with  long  hair,  can  siwroely  be  dried  again.  If  the  dirt  is  sufifered  to  aocumu- 
Ute  in  that  long  hair,  the  heels  will  become  sore,  and  grease  will  follow ;  and  if 
the  heels  are  washed,  and  particularly  during  the  winter,  grease  will  result  ftom 
the  coldness  occasioned  by  the  slow  evaporation  of  the  moisture.  The  feet 
should  be  stopped— -even  the  feet  of  the  ferme/s  horse,  if  he  remafais  in  the 
stable.  Veiy  little  clay  should  be  used  in  the  stopping,  for  it  will  get  hard  and 
press  upon  the  sole.  Cowdung  is  the  best  stopping  to  preserve  the  feet  oool  and 
elastic ;  but,  before  the  stopping  Is  applied,  the  j^cker  should  be  run  round  the 
whole  of  the  foot,  between  the  shoe  and  the  sole,  in  order  to  detect  any  stone 
that  may  have  insinuated  itself  there,  or  a  wound  on  any  other  part  of  the 
sole.  For  the  hackney  and  hunter,  stopping  is  Indispensable.  After  several 
days'  hard  work  it  will  afibrd  very  great  relief  to  take  the  shoes  off,  having  put 
plenty  of  litter  under  the  horae,  or  to  turn  him,  if  possible,  into  a  loose-box ; 
and  the  shoes  of  every  horse,  whether  hardly  worked  or  not,  should  be  removed 
or  changed  once  in  every  three  weeks. 


CHAPTER  XXV. 
THE  SKIN  AND  ITS  DISEASES. 


Thb  aldn  of  the  horse  resembles  in  construction  that  of  other  animals. 
It  consists  of  three  layers^  materially  differing  in  their  structure  and  office. 
Externally  is  the  ovtioiiE,— the  epidermis  or  scarf-skin— composed  of  innu- 
merable thin  transparent  sciedes,  and  extending  over  the  whole  animal.  If  the 
scarf-skin  ie  examined  by  means  of  a  microscope,  the  existence  of  scales  like  those 
of  a  fish,  b  readily  detected.  In  the  action  cdT  a  blister  they  are  raised  from  the 
skin  beneath  In  the  form  of  pellucid  bladders^  and,  in  some  diseases,  as  in  mange^ 
they  are  thrown  off  in  hard,  dry,  white  scales,  numerous  layers  of  which  are 
placed  one  above  another.  In  every  part  of  the  body  the  scarf-skin  is  permeated 
by  innumerable  pores^  some  of  which  permit  the  passage  of  the  hair — through 
others  the  perspirable  matter  finds  a  passage— others  are  perforated  by  tubes 
through  which  various  unctuous  secretions  make  their  escape,  while,  through  a 
fourth  variety,  numerous  fluids  and  gases  are  inhaled.  It  is  destitute  of  nerves 
and  blood-vessels,  and  its  principal  use  seems  to  be  to  protect  the  cutis  from 
injury,  and  to  restrain  and  moderate  its  occasional  morbid  sensibility. 

There  is  at  all  times  a  «F"g"1ftr  change  taking  place  in  this  outer  covering  of 
the  animal.  There  is  a  constant  alteration  and  renewal  of  every  part  of  it,  but  it 
adheres  to  the  true  skin  through  the  medium  of  the  pores,  and  also  numerous 
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little  eminenoes,  or  projections,  which  seem  to  he  prolongations  of  the  nerves  of 
the  skin.  The  cuticle  is  in  itself  insensible ;  hut  one  of  its  most  important  func- 
tions is  to  protect  and  defend  the  parts  beneath,  which  are  so  often  exposed  to 
the  effects  of  a  morbid  sensibility. 

Beneath  the  cuticle  is  a  thin  soft  substance,  through  which  the  pores  and 
eminences  of  the  true  skin  pass.  It  is  termed  the  r^e  muoommy  from  its  web- 
like structure,  and  its  soft  mucous  consistence.  Its  office  is  to  cover  the  minute 
vessels  and  nerves  in  their  way  &om  the  cutis  to  the  cuticle.  It  is  also  con- 
nected with  the  colour  of  the  skin.  In  horses  with  white  hair  the  rete  muco- 
Bum  is  white ;  it  is  brown  in  those  of  a  brown  colour — black  in  the  black,  and 
in  patches  of  different  colours  with  those  the  hue  of  whose  integument  varies. 
Like  the  cuticle  it  is  reproduced  after  abrasion,  or  other  injury. 

The  cutiSy  or  true  ddn,  lies  beneath  the  rete  mucosum.  It  is  decidedly  of  a 
fibrous  texture,  elastic,  but  with  difficulty  lacerated — exceedingly  vascular,  and 
highly  sensitive.  It  is  the  substance  which  is  converted  into  leather  when 
removed  from  the  body,  and  binds  together  the  different  parts  of  the  frame.  In 
some  places  it  does  this  literally  and  clings  so  closely  to  the  substance  beneath 
that  it  scarcely  admits  of  any  motion :  this  is  the  case  about  the  forehead  and 
the  back,  while  upon  the  face,  the  sides  and  flanks,  it  hangs  in  loosened  folds. 
In  the  parts  connected  with  progression  it  is  folded  into  various  duplicatures,  that 
the  action  of  the  animal  may  admit  of  the  least  possible  obstruction.  The  cutis 
is  thinnest,  and  most  elastic,  on  those  parts  that  are  least  covered  with  hair, 
or  where  the  hair  is  altogether  deficient,  as  the  lips,  the  munde,  and  the  inride 
of  the  flanks. 

Whatever  is  the  colour  of  the  rete  mucosum,  the  true  skin  is  of  a  pale 
white,  in  fiust,  the  cutis  has  no  connection  with  the  colour  of  the  hair.  Of  its 
general  character,  Mr.  Percivall  gives  a  very  accurate  description : — ^  It  ap- 
pears to  consist  of  a  dense  substratum  of  cellular  tissue,  with  which  are  inter- 
woven fibres  of  a  ligamentous  nature,  in  such  a  manner  that  innumerable  areola, 
like  the  meshes  of  a  net,  are  formed  in  it.  These  areola  open,  through  corre- 
spondent pores  in  the  cuticle,  upon  the  external  surfiice,  and  are  for  the  purpose 
0^  transmitting  thither  blood-vessels  and  absorbents,  giving  passage  to  the  hair, 
and  lodging  the  various  secretory  organs  of  the  skin."* 

Over  a  great  part  of  the  frame  lies  a  singular  muscle  peculiar  to  quadrupeds, 
and  more  extensive  and  powerful  in  the  thin-skinned  and  thm-haired  animals, 
than  in  those  with  thicker  hides.  It  reaches  from  the  poll  over  the  whole  of 
the  carcase,  and  down  to  the  arm  before,  and  the  stifle  behind.  By  its  contract 
tion  the  skin  is  puckered  in  every  direction ;  and  if  it  acts  strongly  and  rapidly, 
the  horse  is  not  only  enabled  to  shake  of  any  insect  or  fly  that  may  annoy  him, 
but  sometimes  to  displace  a  great  part  of  his  harness,  and  to  render  it  difficult 
for  the  most  expert  rider  to  keep  his  seat.  This  muscle  also  assists  the  skin  in 
bracing  that  part  of  the  frame  which  it  covers,  and,  perhaps,  gives  additional 
strength  to  the  muscles  beneath.  It  is  called  the  panniculns  camosus,  or  fleshy 
panicle  or  covering. 

The  skin  answers  the  double  purpose  of  protection  and  strength.  Where  it 
is  necessary  that  the  parts  should  be  bound  and  knit  together,  it  adheres  so 
tightly  that  we  can  scarcely  raise  it.  Thus  the  bones  of  the  knees  and  the 
pasterns  and  the  tendons  of  the  legs,  on  which  so  much  stress  is  frequently  thrown, 
are  securely  tied  down  and  kept  in  their  places.  It  is  in  order  to  take 'addi- 
tional advantage  of  this  binding  and  strengthening  power  that  we  fire  the  legs  of 
overworked  horses,  in  whom  the  sinews  have  begun  to  start,  and  the  ligaments 
of  the  joints  to  swell,  or  be  displaced.     The  skin  is  tight  along  the  muscles  of 

*  Percivairt  ADatomy  of  the  Hone,  p.  400. 
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the  back  and  loins,  and  down  the  jet  more  powerAil  rnuedes  of  the  quarters ; 
but  in  other  places  it  is  loosely  attached,  that  it  may  not  interfere  with  the  mo- 
tions of  the  animal.  About  the  brisket,  and  within  the  arms  and  at  the  flanks, 
it  hangs  even  in  folds. 

Of  its  strength  we  have  abundant  proof,  both  in  the  living  and  dead  animal. 
Its  fibres  are  interlaced  in  a  most  curious  and  intricate  manner,  so  as,  when 
living,  to  be  scarcely  lacerable,  and  converted  into  leather  after  death. 

It  is,  while  the  animal  ia  alive,  one  of  the  most  elastic  bodies  with  which  we 
are  acquainted.  It  not  only  perfectly  adapts  itself  to  the  slow  growth  or 
decrease  of  the  body,  and  appears  equally  to  fit,  whether  the  horse  la  in  the 
plumpest  condition  or  reduced  to  a  skeleton ;  but,  when  a  portion  of  it  is 
distended  to  an  extraordinary  degree,  in  the  most  powerful  action  of  the 
muscles,  it,  in  a  moment,  again  contracts  to  its  usual  dimensions. 

It  is  principally  indebted  for  this  elasticity  to  almost  innumerable  minute 
glands  which  pour  out  an  oily  fluid  that  softens  and  supples  it.  .  Wlien  the 
horse  is  in  health,  and  every  organ  dischaiges  its  proper  functions,  a  certain 
quantity  of  this  unctuous  matter  is  spread  over  the  sur&ce  of  the  skin,  and  is 
contained  in  all  the  pores  that  penetrate  its  substance,  and  the  skin  becomes  pliable, 
easOy  raised  from  the  texture  beneath,  and  presenting  that  peculiar  yielding 
softness  and  elasticity  which  e3q)erienoe  has  proved  to  be  the  best  proofe  of  the 
condition,  or,  in  other  words,  the  general  health  of  the  anunal.  Then,  too,  from 
the  oiliness  and  softness  of  the  skin,  the  hair  lies  in  its  natural  and  proper  direc- 
tion, and  is  smooth  and  glossy.  When  the  system  is  deranged,  and  especially 
the  digestive  system,  and  the  vessels  concerned  in  the  nourishment  of  the  animal 
feebly  act,  those  of  the  skin  evidently  sympathize.  This  oily  secretion  is 
no  more  thrown  out ;  the  skin  loses  its  pliancy;  it  seems  to  cling  to  the  animal, 
and  we  have  that  peculiar  appearance  which  we  call  hide-bound.  This, 
however,  requires  attentive  consideration. 

We  observe  a  horse  in  the  summer.  We  find  him  with  a  thin  smooth  glossy  coat, 
and  his  extremities  clean  and  free  almost  from  a  single  rough  or  misplaced  hair. 
We  meet  with  him  again  towards  the  winter,  when  the  thermometer  has  fallen 
almost  or  quite  to  the  freezing  point,  and  we  scarcely  recognize  him  in  his  thick, 
rough,  coarse,  colourless  coat,  and  his  legs  enveloped  in  long  shaggy  hair.  The 
health  of  the  horse  is,  to  a  certain  degree,  deranged.  He  is  dull,  languid,  easily 
fatigued.  He  will  break  into  a  sweat  with  the  slightest  exertion,  and  it  is  almost 
impossible  thoroughly  to  dry  him.  He  may  perhaps  feed  as  well  as  usual, 
although  that  will  not  generally  be  the  case,  but  he  is  not  equal  to  the  demands 
which  we  are  compelled  to  make  upon  him. 

This  process  goes  on  for  an  uncertain  time,  depending  on  the  constitution  of 
the  animal,  until  nature  has  efiected  a  change,  and  then  he  once  more  rallies : 
but  a  great  alteration  has  taken  place  in  him — the  haur  has  lost  its  soft  and 
glossy  character,  and  is  become  diy  and  staring.  The  skm  ceases  to  secrete  that 
peculiar  unctuous  matter  Which  kept  it  sofl  and  flexible,  and  becomes  dry  and 
scaly ;  and  the  exhalents  on  the  surface,  having  become  relaxed,  arc  frequently 
pouring  out  a  profuse  perspiration,  without  any  apparent  adequate  cause  for  it. 

So  passes  the  approach  to  winter,  and  the  owner  complains  sadly  of  the 
appearance  of  his  steed,  and,  according  to  the  old  custom,  gives  him  plenty  of 
cordial  balls,— perhaps  too  many  of  them,— on  the  whole  not  being  unser- 
viceable at  this  critical  period,  yet  not  productive  of  a  great  deal  of  good.  At 
length  the  animal  rallies  of  himself,  and  although  not  so  strong  and  full  of 
spirits  as  he  ought  to  be,  is  hardier  and  more  lively  than  he  was,  and  able  to 
struggle  with  the  cold  of  the  coming  winter.* 

•  Mr.  E.  Gftbriel,  V.  S.,  on  the  Treatment  of  the  Hone  in  Autumn.—  Veterinarian^ 
vol.  xiii.  627. 
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What  a  desideratum  in  the  management  of  the  hone  would  be  a  oourae  of 
treatment  that  would  render  all  this  unnecessary  ?  This  destderatom  has  been 
found — a  free  escape  of  perspiration,  a  moist  and  softened  state  of  the  skin,  an 
evident  increase  of  health  and  capability  of  enduring  fatigue,  and  working  on 
shorter  supply  of  food  than  he  could  before.  This  is  said  to  be  perfDimed  by 
the  clipping  and  singeing  systems. 

Mr.  Thomas  Turner,  who  was  almost  one  of  the  earliest  advwsates  of  these 
systems,  states  that  during  the  months  of  October  and  November  an  inordinate 
growth  of  hair  is  observed  over  the  whole  sur£aoe  of  the  body,  and  in  many 
horses  as  early  as  the  beginning  of  September,  and  almost  invariably  prevails^ 
more  or  less,  in  every  horse  that  is  not  thorough-bred.  The  deUlitating 
efiects  thereby  induced  are  profuse  perspiration  on  the  least  possible  ezertaoa«- 
depression  of  the  animal  spirits,  and  temporary  loss  of  q»petite.  The  imma* 
diate  removal  of  all  the  superfluous  hair  by  dose  dippiiig,  instantly  proves  so 
powerful  a  tonic  to  the  animal,  that  he  unhesitatingly  affirms  it  to  be  infericff  to 
none  at  present  known  in  our  pharmaooposia.  Mr,  Turner  adds,—**  Now,  signal 
as  the  success  of  clipping  has  been,  I  do  entertain  a  hope,  and  am  of  opinion 
that,  in  the  majority  of  instances,  it  may  be  superseded  by  singdng  under  cer- 
tain modifications.*" 

We  may  not,  perhaps,  be  able  satisfiEwtoxily  to  exphun  the  apparently  magioal 
effects  of  clipping  and  singeing  on  the  general  constitution,  and  particularly  the 
wind  of  the  horse,  or  the  respiratory  functions  generally,  but  there  is  no  doubt 
of  their  existence.  An  increased  tone  is  given  to  the  system  geneially ;  and 
probably,  in  some  way  not  yet  sufficiently  developed,  the  increased  current  of 
the  electric  fluid  may  have  much  to  do  with  it. 

Mr,  Snowing  gives  an  interesting  account  of  the  efiect  of  dipping  on  two  bozsea 
in  his  establishment.  He  had  a  cob,  with  a  fixed  catarrh  of  several  months'  stand- 
ing. It  did  not  interfere  with  the  animal's  general  liealth,  but  was  a  source  of 
consoiderable  annoyance.  At  length  the  owner  determuied  to  sell  him;  but  first  he 
had  him  clipped.  After  a  few  days  his  attention  was  drawn  to  the  dicumstance, 
that  either  the  horse^s  cough  must  have  left  him,  or,  firom  repeatedly  hearing  it, 
he  had  ceased  to  regard  it.  He  watched  the  animal,  and,  truly  enough,  he 
fi)und  that  the  cough  had  entirely  disappeared.  He  rode  him  through  the 
winter  and  the  fi>llowing  summer,  and  there  was  no  return  of  it. 

The  other  instance  was  in  a  mare  which  he  had  after  this  one  was  sold.  In 
the  months  of  August,  September,  and  October,  1841,  she  was  continually  the 
subject  of  intermittent  cough.  He  had  her  dipped,  and  in  a  few  diqn  she 
ceased  to  cough,  and  has  not  been  heard  to  cough  fi:om  that  time. 

HIDE-BOUND. 
Thisisnot  so  much  a  diminution  of  the  cellular  or  fitttysubetanoe  between  the 
skin  and  the  musdes  beneath,  as  it  is  an  alteration  in  the  akin  itself.    It  is  a 

•  Veterinarian,  vol.  xiv.,  18.  being  the  caae.    I  did  not  see  tbree  elipped 

In  justice,  however  to  an  excellent  sports-  hones  last  year  (1840);  at  Melton,  in  the 

man,  Nimrod,  we  must  quote  another  opinion,  Quom  stables,  not  one,  nor  in  Mr.  Foljambe*s. 

and  with  that  the  subject  shall  be  left  to  the  Singed  ones  I  did  see  to  a  certain  extent ;  but 

consideration  of  our  readon.    <<  On  the  sub-  a  hardy-riding  Meltonian   told  me  that  he 

ject  of  clipping,  I  cannot  agree  with   Mr.  wouldhaTenomorespiritaof  winochaiged  in 

Gabriel  as  to  the  call  for  it,  much  leas  admit  his   groom's   book.     '  A  men    fubstitnte,* 

its  almost  universal  adoption.    I  would  cb'p  said  he,  '  in  my  stable  for  the  old-fashioned 

road-coach  horaeB,  and  a  hunter  tliat  bad  elbow-grease.*     In  my  opinion  the  horse  is 

been  summered  entirely  at  graiiy  despairing  of  not  yet  foaled  which  cannot  be  got  into  per- 

condition  on  any  other  terms.    It  is  a  mere  feet  condition  without  this  outrage  on  natare.** 

substitute    for  good  grooming.    At  for  Its  —  7A«  Veterinarian^  vol.  xi?.  p.  35. 
almost  nniveraaf  adoption,  inch  is  bx  from 
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hardness  and  unyieldingnesB  of  the  akin  from  the  want  of  the  oily  matter  on  its 
Buiiaoe  and  in  its  substance.  It  is  the  diflferenoe  that  is  presented  to  the 
feeling  bj  well  curried  and  supple  leather,  and  that  which  has  become  dry  and 
unyielding. 

The  surface  of  the  skin  becoming  dry  and  hard,  the  scales  of  the  cutide  are 
no  longer  penetrated  by  th^  hair,  but,  separating  themselves  in  every  direction, 
give  that  peculiar  roughness  to  the  coat  which  accompanies  want  of  condi- 
tion. It  betokens  impaired  function  of  the  vessels  everywhere,  and  particularly 
those  of  the  stomach  and  bowels.  Hide-bound  is  not  so  much  a  disease  as  a 
symptom  of  disease,  and  particularly  of  the  digestive  organs;  and  our  remedies 
must  be  applied  not  so  much  to  the  skin — although  we  have,  in  friction  and  in 
warmth,  most  valuable  agents  in  producing  a  healthy  condition  of  the  integu- 
ments— as  to  the  cause  of  the  hide-bound,  and  the  state  of  the  constitution 
generally.  Every  disease  that  can  affect  the  general  system  may  produce  this 
derangement  of  the  functions  of  the  skin.  Glanders,  when  become  constitu- 
tional, is  strongly  indicated  by  the  unthrifty  appearance  of  the  coat.  Chronic 
cough,  grease,  £EU!cy,  and  founder,  are  accompanied  by  hide-bound ;  and  diet  too 
sparing,  and  not  adequate  to  the  work  exacted,  ia  an  unfiiiling  source  of  it.  If 
the  cause  is  removed,  the  effect  will  cease. 

Should  the  cause  be  obscure,  as  it  frequently  is— should  the  horse  wear  an 
unthrifty  coat,  and  his  hide  ding  to  lus  ribs,  without  any  apparent  disease,  we 
shall  generally  be  warranted  in  tracing  it  to  ^mpathy  with  the  actual,  although 
not  demonstrable,  8uq)ension  of  some  important  secretion  or  function,  either  of 
the  alimentary  canal,  or  the  respiratory  functions.  A  few  mashes,  and  a  mild 
dose  of  physic,  are  first  indicated,  and,  simple  as  they  appear  to  be,  they  often 
have  a  very  benefid&l  efiect.  The  regular  action  of  the  bowels  being  re-es- 
tablished, that  of  all  the  organs  of  the  frame  will  speedily  follow.  If  the  horse 
cannot  be  spared  for  physic,  alteratives  may  be  administered.  There  is  no  bet- 
ter  alterative  for  hide-bound  and  an  unthrifty  coat,  than  tliat  which  is  in  com- 
mon use,  levigated  antimony,  nitre,  and  sulphur.  The  peculiar  effect  of  the 
antimony  and  sulphur,  and  dectric  influence  on  the  skin,  with  that  of  the 
sulphur  on  the  bowels,  and  of  the  nitre  on  the  urinary  organsi  will  be  here 
advantageously  combined. 

Should  the  horse  not  feed  wdl,  and  there  is  no  indication  of  fever,  a  digbt 
tonic  may  be  added,  as  gentian,  or  ginger ;  but  in  the  majority  of  cases  at- 
tended by  loss  of  condition,  and  an  unthrifty  coat,  and  hide-bound,  tonics  and 
aromatics  should  be  carefully  avoided. 

The  cause  of  the  impaired  action  of  the  vessels  being  removed,  the  powers  of 
nature  will  generally  be  suffident,  and  had  better  be  left  to  themselves.  There  are 
not  any  more  dangerous  medicines  in  common  use  in  the  stable,  and  especially  in 
cases  like  these,  than  tonics  and  cordiab.  They  often  arouse  to  fatal  action  a 
tendency  to  fever  that  would  otherwise  have  dept,  or  they  produce  a  state  of 
exdiement  near  akin  to  fever  and  apt  to  degenerate  into  it.  By  the  stimulus 
of  a  cordial  the  secretions  may  be  suddenly  roused,  and  among  them,  thb 
unctuous  secretion  from  the  porefe  of  the  skin,  so  necessary  to  apparent  condi- 
tbn ;  but  the  effect  soon  passes  over,  and  a  repetition  of  the  stimulus  is  neces- 
sary—the habit  is  soon  fi>rmed— the  dose  must  be  gradually  increased,  and  in 
the  mean  time  the  animal  is  kept  in  a  state  of  dangerous  ezdtement,  by  which 
the  powers  of  nature  must  be  eventually  impdred. 

Friction  may  be  employed  with  advantage  in  the  removd  of  hide-bound.  It 
has  repeatedly  been  diown  that  this  is  one  of  the  most  efficacious  instriments  we 
can  use  to  cdl  into  exerdse  the  suspended  energies  either  of  the  absorbent  or 
secreting  vessels.  Warmth  may  likewise  be  had  recourse  to— not  wamith  of  stable, 
"which  has  been  shown  to  be  so  injurious,  but  warmth  arising  from  exercise,  and 
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the  salutaiy,  although  inexplicable,  influence  of  clipping  and  singeing.  Before 
this  can  be  fully  considered,  the  hair  by  which  the  akin  is  ooyered  must  be 
described. 

The  base  of  the  bulb  whence  the  hair  proceeds  being  beneath  the  true  akin, 
it  is  easy  to  perceive  that  the  hair  will  grow  again,  although  the  outide  may 
have  been  destroyed.  A  good  blister,  although  it  may  remove  the  cutide,  and 
seemingly  for  a  while  the  hair  with  it,  leaves  no  lasting  trace.  Even  firing, 
lightly  and  skilfully  performed,  and  not  penetratiug  through  the  skin,  leaves 
not  much  blemish ;  but  when,  in  broken  knees,  the  true  skin  is  cut  through,  or 
destroyed,  there  will  always  remain  a  spot  devoid  of  hair.  The  method  of 
hastening  and  perfecting  the  re-production  of  the  hair  has  been  described 
in  p.  839. 

PORES  OP  THE  SKIN. 

Besides  the  openings  already  mentioned  through  which  proceeds  the  unctuous 
fluid  that  supplies  and  softens  the  skin,  there  are  others  more  numerous, 
by  means  of  which  a  vast  quantity  of  aqueous  fluid  escapes,  and  perspiration  is 
carried  on.  As  in  the  human  being,  this  actually  exists  in  a  state  of  health 
and  quietness,  although  imperceptible;  but  when  the  animal  is  excited  by  exer- 
dse,  or  labours  under  some  stages  of  disease,  it  becomes  visible,  and  appears  in 
the  form  of  drops. 

This  process  of  perspiration  is  not,  however,  so  fiur  under  the  control  of 
medicine  as  in  the  human  being. 

We  are  not  aware  of  any  drugs  that  will  certainly  produce  it.  Warm  clo- 
thing seems  occasionally  to  efiect  it,  but  this  is  more  in  appearance  than  reality. 
The  insensible  perspiration  cannot  escape  through  the  mass  of  clothing,  and 
assumes  a  visible  form.  This,  perhaps,  is  the  case  when  sheep-skins  are 
applied  over  the  back  and  loins  in  "locked  jaw."  They  produce  a  good 
efl^t,  acting  as  a  warm  poultice  over  the  part,  and  so  contributing  to  relax  the 
muscular  spasms.  There  are,  however,  a  few  medicines,  as  antimony  and 
sulphur,  that  have  an  evident  and  very  considerable  effect  on  the  skin  in  open- 
ing its  pores  and  exciting  its  vessels  to  action. 

Of  the  existence  of  absorbent  vessels  on  the  skin,  or  those  which  take  np 
some  fluid  or  substance,  and  convey  it  into  the  circulation,  we  have  satisfisustory 
proof.  A  horse  is  even  more  easily  salivated  than  the  human  being.  Salivation 
has  been  produced  by  rubbing  a  splint  with  mercurial  ointment,  previous  to 
blistering  ;  and  a  very  few  drachms  rubbed  on  the  inside  of  the  thighs  will- 
probably  produce  a  greater  effect  than  the  practitioner  desires. 

From  some  parts  of  the  skin  there  are  peculiar  secretions,  as  that  of  grease  in 
the  heel,  and  mallenders  in  the  knee. 

MOtJLTINO. 
Twice  in  the  year  the  hair  of  the  body  of  the  horse  is  changed.  The  short, 
fine  coat  of  summer  would  afford  little  protection  against  the  winter,  and  that  of 
the  winter  would  be  oppressive  to  the  anhnal,  if  it  appeared  during  the  summer. 
The  hair  of  the  mane  and  tail  remiuns.  The  bulbous  root  of  the  hair  does  not 
die,  but  the  pulpy  matter  seems  to  be  removed  from  the  root  of  the  hair,  which, 
thus  deprived  of  its  nourishment,  perishes  and  drops  off,  and  a  now  hair  springs 
at  its  side  firom  the  same  bulb.  The  hair  which  is  produced  in  the  autumn, 
is  evidently  difierent  from  that  which  grows  in  the  spring ;  it  is  coarser,  thicker, 
and  not  so  glossy  as  the  other.  As  moulting  is  a  process  extending  over  the 
whole  of  the  skin,  and  requiring  a  very  conuderable  expenditure  of  vital 
power,  the  health  of  the  animal  is  generally  aflected  at  these  times.  That 
energy  and  nervous  and  vital  influence,  which  should  support  the  whole  of 
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the  frame,  is  to  a  great  degree  determined  to  the  skin,  and  the  animal  is  languid, 
and  unequal  to  much  hard  work.  He  perspires  greatly  with  the  least  unusual 
exertion,  and  if  he  is  pressed  heyond  his  strength  heoomes  seriously  ill. 

The  treatment  which  the  groom  in  this  case  adopts  is  most  absurd  and 
dangerous.  The  horse,  from  the  deranged  distribution  of  vital  power,  is 
disposed  to  fever,  or  he  labours  under  a  slight  degree  of  fever,  sufficiently  in- 
dicated by  the  increased  quickness  of  pulse,  redness  of  nose,  and  heat  of  mouth. 
The  lassitude  and  want  of  appetite  whidi  are  the  accompaniments  of  this 
febrile  state,  are  mistaken  fer  debility ;  and  cordials  of  various  kinds,  some  of 
them  exceedingly  stimulating,  are  unsparingly  administered.  At  length, 
with  regard  to  the  hunter,  the  racer,  and  even  in  the  hackney  and  the  carriage 
horse,  the  scissors  or  the  lamp  are  introduced,  and  a  new  method  is  estab- 
lished of  guarding  against  this  periodical  debility,  setting  at  defiance  the 
occasional  exposure  to  cold,  and  establishing  a  degree  of  health  and  strength 
previously  unknown*  Friction  may  be  allowed,  to  assist  the  falling  off  of  the 
old  hair,  and  to  loosen  the  cuticle  for  the  appearance  of  the  new  hair,  but  it  is 
somewhat  more  gently  applied  than  it  used  to  be.  The  currycomb  is  in  a 
great  measure  banished,  and  even  the  brush  is  not  applied  too  hard  or  too  long. 
The  old  hair  is  not  forced  off  before  the  young  hair  b  ready  to  take  its  place. 

Nature  adapts  the  coat  to  the  climate  and  to  the  season.  The  Sheltie  has 
one  as  long  and  thick  as  that  of  a  bear ;  and,  as  the  summer  is  short  and  cold 
in  those  northern  islands,  the  coat  is  rough  and  shaggy  during  the  whole  of  the 
year.  In  the  southern  parts  of  our  country  the  short  and  light  and  glossy  coat  of 
summer  gradually  yields  to  the  dose  and  heavy,  and  warm  clothing  of  winter. 
In  the  deserts  of  Arabia,  where  the  winter  is  rarely  cold,  the  coat  remains 
short  and  glossy  throughout  the  year.  These  are  wise  and  kind  provisions  of 
nature,  and  excite  our  admiration. 

COLOUR. 

The  colour  of  the  hair  admits  of  every  variety,  and  each  colour  becomes  in 
tuni  feshionable.  Like  that  of  the  skin,  it  is  influenced  by,  or  depends  on, 
the  mucous  mesh -work  under  the  cutide.  There  are  comparatively  few  per- 
fectly white  horses  now  remaining.  The  snow-white  palfrey,  with  its  round 
carcass,  and  barb  head,  originally  from  Spain,  or  perhaps  from  Barbary,  and 
rardy  exceeding  the  size  of  a  galloway,  is  nearly  extinct  Some  however  yet 
remain  in  the  possession  of  the  Duke  of  Montrose.  They  are  of  good  consti- 
tution and  pleasant  in  their  paces.  The  majority  of  white  horses  are  those 
that  have  become  so.  Light-grey  colts  begin  to  grow  white  before  they 
are  five  years  old,  espeddly  if  they  have  not  much  dark  mixture  about 
the  joints. 

Grey  horses  are  of  difierent  shades,  from  the  lightest  silver  to  a  dark  iron- 
grey.  The  silver-grey  reminds  the  observer  of  the  palfr«y,  improved  by  an 
admixture  of  Arab  blood.  He  does  not  often  exceed  fourteen  hands  and  a  half 
in  height,  and  is  round  carcassed — ^thin-legged — with  oblique  pasterns,  calcu- 
lated for  a  light  carriage,  or  for  a  lady's  riding — sddom  subject  to  disease — but 
not  veiy  fleet,  or  capable  of  hard  work. 

The  iron-grey  is  usually  a  larger  horse ;  higher  in  the  withers,  deeper  and 
thinner  in  the  carcass,  more  angular  in  all  his  proportions,  and  in  many  cases  a 
little  too  long  in  the  legs.  Some  of  these  greys  make  good  hackneys  and 
hunters,  and  especially  the  Irish  horses ;  but  they  are  principally  used  for  the 
carriage.  They  have  more  endurance  than  the  flatness  of  their  chest  would 
promise;  but  their  prindpal  defect  is  their  feet,  which  are  liable  to  contrac- 
tion, and  yet  that  contraction  not  so  often  accompanied  by  lameness  as  in  many 
other  horses 
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kr  poBlB  of  the  inm  grejr  are  filled  op,  and  with  that  which  not  only  adds  to 
qrminetzy,  but  to  use.  Whether  aa  a  hackney,  or,  the  laiger  variety,  a  carriage 
hona^  there  ate  lew  better,  espedaily  since  Ids  form  has  been  so  materially 
improved,  and  so  much  of  his  heaviness  got  rid  of,  by  the  fiee  use  of  fore^pi 
blood.  There  are  not,  however,  so  many  d^^pled  greys  as  there  used  to  be, 
since  the  bays  have  been  bred  with  so  much  caie.  The  d^ipled  grey,  if  dark 
at  first,  generally  retains  his  colour  to  old  age. 

Some  of  the  greys  approach  to  a  nutmeg,  or  even  bay  a^ur.  Blany  of  these 
are  handsome,  and  most  of  them  are  hatdy. 

The  roans,  of  evexy  variety  of  colour  and  fi>rm,  are  composed  of  white  mixed 
with  bay,  or  red,  or  black.  In  some  it  seems  to  be  a  natural  mixture  of  the 
colours ;  in  others  it  appears  as  if  one  colour  was  powdered  or  sprinkled  over 
another.  They  are  pretty  horses  for  ladles  or  light  carriages,  and  many  of  them 
easy  in  their  paces,  but  they  do  not  usually  di^lay  much  blood«  nor  are  they 
celebrated  for  endurance.  If  they  should  have  white  fore  legs,  with  white 
hoofa,  they  are  too  often  tender-footed,  or  become  so  with  even  a  little  hard 
work. 

The  strawberry  horse  is  a  mixture  of  sorrel  with  white;  usually  handsome 
and  pleasant,  but  more  celebrated  for  these  qualities  than  for  strength  and 
endurance. 

The  pied  horse  is  one  that  has  distinct  spots  or  patdiea  of  dlfierent  colours, 
but  generally  of  white  with  some  other  colour.  They  are  not  liked  as  hackneys, 
on  account  o£  their  peculiarity  of  colour,  nor  in  teams  of  horses ;  but  they  locdc 
well  when  tolerably  matched  in  a  phaeton  or  light  carriage.  Their  value  must 
depend  on  their  breed.  Of  themselves  they  have  no  peculiar  character,  except 
that  a  white  leg  and  foot  Is  as  suspicious  in  them  as  it  Is  In  the  roan. 

The  dun,  of  the  Galloway  size,  and  with  considerable  blood,  is  often  attached 
to  the  cnrride  or  the  phaeton.  The  larger  variety  Is  a  true  former's  or  miller's 
horse,  with  no  great  speed  or  extraordinary  strength,  yet  a  good-tempered, 
good-foeding,  good-constitutioned,  useftil  hone  enough.  Varieties  of  the  dun, 
shaded  with  a  darker  colour,  or  dappled,  and  with  some  breeding,  and  not 
standing  too  high,  are  beautiftil  animals,  and  much  sought  after  for  light 
carriages. 

The  cream-colour,  of  Hanoverian  extraction,  .with  his  white  iris  and  red 
pupil,  is  appropriated  to  royal  use.  Attached  to  the  state-carriage  of  the  mon- 
arch, he  la  a  superb  animal.  His  bulky,  yet  perfectly-formed  body,  his  swell- 
ing crest,  and  his  proud  and  lofty  action,  as  if  conscious  of  his  office,  qualify 
him  for  the  service  that  is  exacted  from  him,  but  we  have  little  experience  how 
fiur  he  would  suit  other  purposes. 

Of  the  chestnuts  there  are  three  varieties-^the  pale  red  or  the  sorrel, 
usually  with  some  white,  either  on  the  foce  or  the  legs— generally  lightly  made, 
yet  some  of  them  bulky  enough  for  the  heaviest  loads.  Their  colour  Is  gene- 
rally objectionable,  and  they  are  supposed  to  be  somewhat  deficient  in  endurance. 

The  light  chestnut,  with  less  red  and  a  little  more  bay  or  brown,  is  considered 
a  preferable  animal,  especially  if  he  has  little  or  no  white  about  him ;  yet  even 
he,  although  pleasant  to  ride,  is  sometimes  irritable,  and  generally  weidL.  We 
must  except  one  variety,  the  Bufiblk  punch ;  a  heavy  horse,  and  adapted  for 
slow  work,  but  perfect  of  his  kind— *whom  no  labour  can  daunt,  no  fotigne 
overcome.  This  is  a  breed  now,  unfortunately,  nearly  extinct.  The  present 
variety,  however  crossed,  is  not  equal  to  the  old  Suffolk. 

The  dark  chestnut  is  as  different  a  horse  from  the  hackney-like  chestnut  as 
can  be  well  Imagined ;  round  In  the  carcass;  powerftd  in  the  quarters,  but 
rather  fine  in  the  1^    possessed  of  great  endurance,  and  with  a  constitution 
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that  xvrely  knows  ao  ailment,  except  that  the  feet  are  Binall  and  disposed  to 
contraction,  and  the  horse  is  occasionally  of  a  hot  and  unmanageable  temper. 

Of  the  bays,  there  are  many  yarietiee,  and  they  indade  the  very  best  of  our 
horses  of  every  description.  The  bright  yellow  bay,  although  very  beautiful, 
and  especially  if  his  mane  and  tail  are  black,  is  the  least  valuable— the 
lightness  of  his  colour  seems  to  give  him  some  tenderness  of  constitution.  The 
pure  bay,  with  no  white  about  him,  and  black  from  the  knees  and  hocks  to  the 
feet,  is  the  most  desirable  of  all.  He  has  generally  a  good  constitution,  and 
good  feet ;  and,  if  his  conformation  is  not  &ulty,  will  turn  out  a  valuable  horse 
for  almost  every  purpose. 

The  bay- brown  has  not  always  so  much  show  and  action,  but,  generally, 
more  strength  and  endurance,  and  usefulness.  He  has  greater  substance  than  the 
lighter  bay,  and  more  depth  of  leg ;  and,  if  he  had  the  same  degree  of  breeding, 
he  would  be  as  handsome,  and  more  valuable. 

When,  however,  we  arrive  at  the  browns,  it  is  necesBary  to  examine  the 
degree  of  breeding.  This  colour  is  not  so  fashionable,  and  therefore  these  horses 
have  been  considerably  neglected.  There  are  many  good  ones,  and  those  that 
are  good  are  valuable ;  others,  probably,  are  only  a  half  or  a  quarter  bred,  and 
therefore  comparatively  coarse,  yet  useful  for  the  saddle  and  for  harness— for 
slow  work,  and,  occasionally,  for  that  which  is  more  rapid. 

The  black  brown  is  generally  more  neglected  so  &r  as  its  breed  is  concerned, 
and  should  be  more  carefully  examined.  It  is  valuable  if  it  retains  the 
goodness  of  constitution  of  the  brown  and  bay-brown. 

Of  the  black,  greater  care  has  been  taken.  The  heavy  black  of  Lincolnshire 
and  the  midland  counties  is  a  noble  animal,  and  would  be  almost  beyond  price 
if  he  could  be  rendered  more  active.  The  next  in  size  constitute  the  majority  of 
our  wagg^on-horses,  and  perhaps  our  best;  and,  on  a  smaller  breed,  and  to 
the  improvement  of  which  much  attention  has  been  devoted,  many  of  our 
cavalry  are  mounted.  A  few  black  thorough-bred  horses  and  black  hunters 
are  occasionally  seen,  but  the  improvement  of  horses  of  this  colour  has  not  been 
studied,  except  for  the  purposes  that  have  been  mentioned.  Th^r  peculiar 
high  action,  while  not  objectionable  for  draught,  and  desirable  for  the  parade, 
would  be  unbearable  in  the  roadster.  Black  horses  have  been  said  to  be  more 
subject  to  vice,  diMSse,  and  blindness,  than  those  of  any  other  colour.  This 
charge  is  not  true  to  its  full  extent ;  but  there  certainly  are  a  great  many  worth- 
less black  horses  in  every  part  of  the  country. 

After  all,  there  is  an  old  saying,  that  a  good  horse  cannot  be  of  a  bad  colour ; 
and  that  it  is  far  more  necessary  to  attend  to  the  conformation  and  points  of  the 
animal  than  to  his  colour.  The  foregoing  observations,  however,  although  they 
admit  of  many  exceptions,  may  be  useful  in  guiding  to  the  judicious  purchase 
of  the  horse. 

SURFEIT. 
Large  pimples  or  eruptions  often  appear  suddenly  on  the  skin  of  the  horse,  and 
especially  in  the  spring  of  the  year.  Occasionally  they  disappear  as  quickly  as  they 
came.  Sometimes  they  seem  to  be  attended  with  great  itching,  but,  at  other 
times,  the  annoyance  is  comparatively  littie.  When  these  eruptions  have  re- 
mained a  few  days,  the  cuticle  frequenUy  peels  off,  and  a  small  scaly  spot- 
rarely  a  sore — is  left.  This  is  called  a  surfeit,  from  its  resemblance  to  some 
eruptions  on  the  skin  of  the  human  being  when  indigestible  or  unwholesome 
food  has  been  taken.  The  surfeit  is,  in  some  cases,  confined  to  the  neck ;  but 
it  oftener  spreads  over  the  sides,  back,  loins,  and  quarters.  The  cause  is  enve* 
loped  in  some  obscurity.  The  disease  most  frequently  appears  when  the  skin 
18  irritable  during  or  after  the  process  of  moulting,  or  when  it  sympathiass 

It 
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viih  any  disorder  of  the  stomach.  It  has  been  known  to  follow  the  eating  of 
poiaoQOoa  herbs  or  mow-bomt  hay,  but,  much  oftener,  it  is  to  be  tiaoed  to 
exposure  to  cold  wheo  the  skin  was  previously  irritable  and  the  horse  heated  by 
exeicise.  It  has  also  been  attributed  to  the  immoderate  drinking  of  cold  water 
when  the  animal  was  hot.  It  ts  obstruction  of  some  of  the  pores  of  the  Abk 
and  swelling  of  the  surrounding  substance,  either  from  primary  affection  of  the 
skin,  or  a  plethoric  state  of  the  system,  or  sympathy  with  the  digestive  organs. 

The  state  of  the  patient  will  sufficiently  guide  the  surgeon  as  to  the  course  he 
should  pursue.  If  there  is  simple  eruption,  without  any  marked  inflammatory 
action,  alteratives  should  be  resorted  to,  and  particularly  those  recommended 
for  hide-bound  in  page  476.  They  should  be  given  on  several  successive  nights. 
The  night  is  better  than  the  morning,  because  the  warmth  of  the  stable  will 
cause  the  antimony  and  sulphur  to  act  more  powerfully  on  the  skin.  The 
horse  should  be  warmly  clothed — ^half  an  hour's  walking  exerdse  should  be 
given,  an  additional  rug  being  thrown  over  him — such  green  meat  as  can  be  pro- 
cured should  be  used  in  moderate  quantities,  and  the  chill  should  be  taken  &om 
the  water. 

Should  the  eruption  continue  or  assume  a  more  virulent  character,  bleeding 
and  aloetic  physic  must  be  had  recourse  to,  but  neither  should  be  carried  to  any 
extreme.  The  physic  having  set,  the  alteratives  should  again  be  had  recourse 
to,  and  attention  should  be  paid  to  the  comfort  and  diet  of  the  horse. 

If  the  eruption,  after  sevend  of  these  alternate  appearances  and  disappear- 
ances, should  remain,  and  the  cuticle  and  the  hair  begin  extensively  to  peel  off, 
a  worse  afiectlon  is  to  be  feared,  for  surfeit  is  too  apt  to  precede,  or  degenerate 
into,  mange.     This  disorder,  tiierefoie,  most  next  be  considered. 
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Is  a  pimpled  or  vedcular  eruption.  After  a  while  the  vedcles  break,  or  the 
cutide  and  the  hair  fall  off,  and  there  is,  as  in  obstinate  surfeit,  a  bare  spot 
covered  with  scurf — some  fluid  oozing  from  the  skin  beneath,  and  this  changing 
to  a  scab,  which  likewise  soon  peels  off,  and  leaves  a  wider  spot.  This  process 
is  attended  by  conuderable  itching  and  tenderness,  and  thickening  of  the  skin, 
which  soon  becomes  more  or  less  folded,  or  puckered.  The  mange  generally 
fliBt  appears  on  the  neck  at  the  root  of  the  mane,  and  its  existence  may  be  sus- 
pected even  before  the  blotclies  appear,  and  when  there  is  only  considerable  itchi- 
nesB  of  the  part,  by  the  ease  with  which  the  short  hair  at  the  root  of  the  mane 
is  plucked  out.  From  the  neck  it  spreads  upward  to  the  head,  or  downward 
to  the  withers  and  back,  and  occasionally  extends  over  the  whole  carcass  of 
the  horse. 

One  cause  of  it,  although  an  unfrequent  one,  has  been  stated  to  be  neglected 
or  inveterate  surfeit.  Several  instances  are  on  record  in  which  poverty  of  con- 
dition, and  general  neglect  of  cleanliness,  preceded  or  produced  the  most  violent 
mange.  A  remark  of  Mr.  Blaine  is  very  important :— ^  Among  the  truly 
healthy,  so  fur  as  my  experience  goes,  it  never  arises  spontaneously,  but  it  does 
readily  from  a  spontaneous  origin  among  the  unhealthy."  The  most  comm(m 
cause  is  contagion.  Amidst  the  whole  list  of  diseases  to  which  the  horse  is 
exposed,  there  is  not  one  more  highly  contagious  than  mange.  If  it  once  gets 
into  a  stable,  it  spreads  through  it,  for  the  slightest  contact  seems  to  be  suffi- 
cient for  the  communication  of  thb  noisome  complaint 

If  the  same  brush  or  currycomb  is  used  on  all  the  horses,  the  propagation  of 
mange  is  assured ;  and  horses  feeding  in  the  same  pasture  with  a  mangy  one 
rarely  escape,  from  the  propensity  they  have  to  nibble  one  another.  Mange  in 
oattle  has  been  propagated  to  the  horse,  and  from  the  horse  to  cattle.     There 
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are  also  some  well-aathenticated  instances  of  the  same  disease  'being  communicated 
from  the  dog  to  the  horse,  but  not  from  the  hone  to  the  dog. 

Mange  has  been  said  to  originate  in  want  of  cleanliness  in  the  management 
of  the  stable.  The  comfort  and  the  health  of  the  horse  demand  the  strictest 
cleanliness.  The  eyes  and  the  Inngs  frequently  suffer  from  the  noxious  frimes 
of  the  putrefying  dung  and  urine ;  but,  in  defiance  of  common  prejudice,  there 
is  no  authentic  instance  of  mange  being  the  result.  It  may,  however,  proceed 
fron\  poverty.  When  the  animal  is  half  starved,  and  the  functions  of  digestion 
and  the  power  of  the  constitution  are  weakened,  the  skin  soon  sympathises,  and 
mange  is  occasionally  produced  instead  of  surfeit  and  hide-bound.  Every  fimner 
has  proof  enough  of  this  being  the  case.  If  a  horse  is  turned  on  a  common 
where  there  is  scarcely  sufficient  herbage  to  satisfy  his  appetite,  or  if  he  is 
placed  in  one  of  those  straw-yards  that  are  under  the  management  of  mercenary 
and  unfeeling  men,  and  are  the  very  abodes  of  miseiy,  the  animal  comes  up  a 
skeleton,  and  he  comes  up  mangy  too.  Poverty  and  starvation  are  fruitful 
sources  of  mange,  but  it  does  not  appear  that  filth  has  much  to  do  with  it, 
although  poverty  and  filth  generally  go  hand  in  hand. 

The  propriety  of  bleeding  in  cases  of  mange  depends  on  the  condition  of 
the  patient.  If  mange  is  the  result  of  poverty,  and  the  animal  is  much  debi- 
litated, bleeding  will  increase  the  evil,  and  will  probably  deprive  the  constitution 
of  the  power  of  rallying.  Physio,  however,  is  indispensable  in  every  case.  It 
is  the  first  step  in  the  progress  towards  cure.  A  mercurial  ball  will  be  preferable 
to  a  common  aloetio  one,  as  more  certain  and  effectual  in  its  operation,  and  the 
mercury  probably  having  some  influence  in  mitigating  the  disease.  In  this, 
however,  mange  in  the  horse  resembles  itch  in  the  human  being— medicine  alone 
will  never  efiect  a  cure.  There  must  be  somo  local  application.  There  is  this 
additional  similarity — that  which  is  most  effectual  in  curing  the  itch  in  the 
human  being  must  form  the  basis  of  every  local  application  for  the  cure  of 
mange  in  the  horse.  Sulphur  is  indiq>ensable  in  every  unguent  for  mange.  It 
is  the  sheet-anchor  of  the  veterinary  surgeon.  In  an  early  and  not  very  acute 
state  of  mange,  equal  portions  of  sulphur,  turpentine,  and  train-oil,  gently  but 
well  rubbed  on  the  part,  wUl  be  applied  with  advantage.  Farriers  are  fond  of 
the  black  sulphur,  but  that  which  consists  of  earthy  matter,  with  the  mere  dregs 
of  various  substances,  cannot  be  so  effectual  as  the  pure  sublimed  sulphur.  A 
tolerably  stout  brush,  or  even  a  currycomb,  lightly  applied,  should  be  used, 
in  order  to  remove  the  dandriff  or  scurf,  wherever  there  is  any  appearance 
of  mange.  After  that,  the  horse  should  be  washed  with  strong  soap  and  water 
as  fiir  as  the  disease  has  extended ;  and,  when  he  has  been  thoroughly  dried,  the 
ointment  should  be  well  rubbed  in  with  the  naked  hand,  or  with  a  piece  of 
flannel.  More  good  will  be  done  by  a  little  of  the  ointment  being  well  rubbed 
in,  than  by  a  great  deal  being  merely  smeared  over  the  part.  The  rubbing 
should  be  daily  repeated. 

The  sulphur  seems  to  have  a  direct  influence  on  the  disease— the  turpentine 
has  an  indirect  one,  by  exciting  some  irritation  on  the  skin  of  a  different  nature 
from  that  produced  by  the  mange,  and  under  the  influence  of  which  the  irritation 
of  mange  will  be  diminished,  and  the  disease  more  easily  combated.  During 
the  application  of  the  ointment,  and  as  soon  as  the  physic  has  set,  an  alterative 
ball  or  powder,  similar  to  those  recommended  for  the  other  afi^tions  of  the 
skin,  should  be  daily  given.  If,  after  some  days  have  passed,  no  progress  should 
appear  to  have  been  made,  half  a  pound  of  sulphur  should  be  well  mixed  with  a 
pint  of  oil  of  tar,  or,  if  that  is  not  to  be  obtained,  a  pint  of  Barbadoes  tar,  and 
the  affected  parts  rubbed,  as  before.  On  every  fifth  or  sixth  day  the  ointment 
should  be  washed  off  with  warm  soap  and  water.     The  progress  towards  euro 
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will  thus  be  ascertained,  and  the  skin  wUl  be  cleansed,  and  its  pores  opened  for  tlw 
more  efiectual  application  of  the  ointment. 

The  horse  should  be  well  supplied  with  nourishing,  but  not  stimulating  food. 
As  much  green  meat  as  he  will  eat  should  be  given  to  him,  or,  what  is  far  better, 
he  should  be  turned  out,  if  the  weather  is  not  too  cold.  It  may  be  useful  to 
add,  that,  after  the  horse  has  been  once  well  dressed  with  either  of  these  lini- 
ments, the  danger  of  contagion  ceases.  It  is  necessary,  however,  to  be  assured 
that  every  mangy  place  has  been  anointed.  It  will  be  prudent  to  give  tpro  or 
three  dressings  after  the  horse  has  been  apparently  cured,  and  to  continue  the 
alteratives  for  ten  days  or  a  fortnight. 

The  cure  being  completed,  the  clothing  of  the  horse  should  be  well  soaked 
in  water,  to  which  a  fortieth  part  of  the  saturated  solution  of  the  chloride  of 
lime  has  been  added  ;  after  which  it  should  be  washed  with  soap  and  water, 
and  again  washed  and  soaked  in  a  solution  of  the  chloride  of  lime.  Every 
part  of  the  harness  should  undergo  a  similar  purification.  The  currycomb 
may  be  scoured,  but  the  brush  should  be  burned.  The  rack,  and  manger, 
and  partitions,  and  every  part  of  the  stable  which  the  horse  could  possibly  have 
touched,  should  be  well  washed  with  a  hair-broom^-a  pint  of  the  chloride  of 
lime  being  added  to  three  gallons  of  water.  All  the  wood-work  should  then 
be  scoured  with  soap  and  water,  after  which  a  second  washing  with  the  chloride 
of  lime  will  render  all  secure.  Some  fiurmers  have  pulled  down  their 
stables,  when  they  have  been  thoroughly  infected  vnth  mange.  This  is  being 
unnecessarily  cautious.  The  efficacy  of  the  chloride  of  lime  was  not  then  known ; 
but  if  that  is  carefully  and  sufficiently  applied  to  every  part  of  the  stable  and  its 
furniture^  there  cannot  afterwards  be  danger. 

Every  oase  of  itchiness  of  the  skin  should  be  regarded  with  suspicion.  When 
a  horse  is  seen  to  rub  the  root  of  his  tail,  or  his  head,  or  neck,  against  the 
manger,  the  parts  should  be  carefully  examined.  Some  of  the  hair  may  have 
been  rubbed  or  torn  oflP,  but  if  the  roots  remain  firmly  adherent,  and  there  is 
only  redness  and  not  scnrfiness  of  the  skin,  it  probably  is  not  mange,  but  only 
inflammation  of  the  skin,  from  too  great  fulness  of  blood.  A  little  blood  should 
be  abstracted — a  purgative  administered— and  the  alteratives  given.  The 
mango  ointment  cannot  do  harm,  and  may  possibly  prevent  this  heat  of  the 
skin  from  degenerating  into  mange,  or  arrest  the  progress  of  mange  if  it  has 
commenced.  Jf  a  scurfiness  of  skin  should  appear  on  any  of  the  points  that 
are  pressed  upon  by  the  collar  or  harness,  the  veterinaiy  suigeon  will  do  right 
to  guard  against  danger  by  alterative  medicine  and  the  use  of  the  ointment 
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These  are  tumours  of  variable  rise,  arising  from  the  cuticle,  and  afterwards 
connected  with  the  true  skin  by  means  of  the  vessels  which  supply  the  growth  of 
the  tumours.  They  aro  found  on  the  eyelids,  the  muiEzle,  the  ears,  the  belly, 
the  neck,  the  penis,  and  the  prepuce.  There  are  some  caustics  available, 
but  frequently  they  must  be  removed  by  an  operation.  If  the  root  is 
very  small,  it  may  be  snipped  asunder,  dose  to  the  skin,  with  a  pair  of 
scissors,  and  touched  with  the  lunar  caustic  If  the  pedicle  or  stem  is 
oomewhat  larger,  a  Ugature  of  waxed  silk  should  be  passed  firmly  round 
it,  and  tightened  every  d^.  The  source  of  nutriment  being  thus  removed,  the 
tumour  will,  in  a  short  time,  die  and  drop  off.  If  the  warts  are  large,  or  in 
considerable  dusters,  it  will  be  necessary  to  east  the  horse,  in  order  to  cut  them 
off  close  to  the  skin :  the  root  should  then  be  seared  with  a  red-hot  hon. 
Unless  these  precautions  are  used,  the  warts  will  speedily  sprout  again. 
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V£BMIN. 

Both  the  biped  and  the  quadruped  are  Bubject  to  the  viaitation  of  insects, 
tliat  fasten  on  the  skin,  and  are  a  constant  nuisance  from  the  itchiness  which 
they  occasion.  If  the  horse,  after  being  turned  out  for  the  winter,  is  taken  up 
in  the  spring,  long  and  rough  in  his  coat,  and  poor  in  condition,  and  with  evi- 
dent hide-bound,  he  will  almost  invariably  be  afliicted  with  vermin. 

In  our  present  imperfect  acquaintance  with  natural  history,  it  is  difficult  to 
account  for  the  appearance  of  certain  insects,  and  of  those  alone  on  the  integu- 
ment of  one  animal,  while  others  of  an  altogether  different  character  are  found 
on  its  neighbour.    Each  one  has  a  tormentor  pecuUar  to  itself. 

The  vermin  of  the  horse  is  destroyed  by  an  infusion  of  tobacco,  or  a  solu- 
tion of  corrosive  sublimate,  the  latter  requiring  the  greatest  caution.  The 
skin  being  once  deansed  of  them,  an  attention  to  deanlinesa  wiU  prevent  their 
leappearanoe. 


CHAPTER  XXVI. 

ON  SOUNDNESS,   AND  THE  PURCHASE  AND  SALS 
OF  HORSES. 


Thsrb  are  few  sources  of  greater  annoyance  both  to  the  purchaser  and  the 
seller  of  the  horse  than  disputes  with  regard  to  the  soundness  of  the  animal. 
Although,  in  describing  the  various  parts  of  the  horse,  we  have  glanced  at  the 
connexion  of  certain  natural  conformations,  and  some  alterations  of  structure, 
and  accidents,  and  diseases,  with  the  question  of  soundness  or  unsoundness,  it 
may  not  be  uninteresting  to  those  for  whom  our  work  is  designed,  if  we  now 
bring  into  one  point  of  view  the  substance  of  that  which  has  been  scattered  over 
many  pagis. 

That  horse  is  sound  in  whom  there  is  no  disease,  and  no  alteration  of  struc- 
ture that  impairs,  or  is  likely  to  impair,  his  natural  usefulness.  The  horse 
is  unsound  that  labours  under  disease,  or  has  some  alteration  of  structure  which 
does  interfere,  or  is  likely  to  interfere,  with  his  natural  usefulness*.  The 
term  **^  natural  usefulness "  must  be  borne  in  mind.  One  horse  may  possess 
great  speed,  but  is  soon  knocked  up ;  another  will  work  all  day,  but  cannot  be 
got  beyond  a  snail's  pace :  a  third  with  a  heavy  forehand  is  liable  to  stumble,  and 
is  continually  putting  to  hazard  the  neck  of  his  rider ;  another,  with  an  irritable 
constitution  and  a  loose  washy  form,  loses  his  appetite  and  begins  to  scour  if  a  little 
extra  work  is  exacted  from  him.  The  term  unsoundness  must  not  be  applied  to 
dther  of  these ;  it  would  be  opening  far  too  widely  a  door  to  disputation  and 
endless  wrangling.  The  buyer  can  discern,  or  ought  to  know,  whether  the 
form  of  the  horse  is  that  which  will  render  him  likely  to  suit  his  purpose,  and 

*  Since  the  publication  of  our  firtt  editioD,  tied  law,  that  the  breach  of  a  warranty  of 

this  definition  or  rule  as  to  loundneM  or  loundncM  does  not  entitle  the  purchaser  to 

unsoundness  has  received  very  high  judicial  return  the  horse,  but  only  to  recover  the  dif- 

sanction,  Coates  v.  Stephens t  2  Moody  and  ference  of  value  of  the  horse  with  or  with* 

Robinson,  157 ;    Soholejield  v.   Robbf  id.  out  the  particular  unsoundness,  the  question 

210.     We  shall  adhere  to  it  as  our  test  of  of  temporary  maladies,  producing  no  perma* 

soundness  or  unsoundness   throughout    this  nent  deterioration  of  the  animal,  would,  ge- 

chapter,  not  forgetting  what  is  said  in  the  nerally    speaking,  only    involve  a   right   to 

following  extract  from  a  note  to  one  of  these  damages  merely  nominal.'' 
rases.     **  As  it  may  now  be  considered  u  set- 
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he  should  tiy  hun  saffidently  to  ascertam  his  natunil  strength,  endaranoe,  and 
manner  of  going.  Unsoandness,  we  repeat,  has  reference  only  to  disease,  or  to 
that  alteration  of  structure  which  is  connected  with,  or  will  produce  dtseaae^ 
and  lessen  the  usefulness  of  the  anixnaL 

These  principles  will  be  best  illustrated  by  a  brief  consideration  of  the 
usually  supposed  appearances  or  causes  of  unsoundness. 

Broken  knbes  certainly  do  not  constitute  unsoundness,  after  the  wounds 
are  healed,  unless  they  interfere  with  the  action  of  the  joint ;  for  the  horse  may 
have  £allen  from  mere  accident,  or  through  the  &ult  of  the  rider,  without  the 
slightest  damage  more  than  the  blemiBh.  No  person,  however,  would  buy  a 
horse  with  broken  knees,  until  he  had  thoroughly  tried  him,  and  satisfied  hhn- 
self  as  to  his  form  and  action. 

Cappbd  books  may  be  produced  by  lying  on  an  uneyenly  paved  stable,  with 
a  scanty  supply  of  litter,  or  by  kicking  genendly,  in  neither  of  which  cases 
would  they  constitute  unsoundness,  although  in  the  latter  they  would  be  an 
indication  of  vice ;  but.  Id.  the  majority  of  instances,  they  are  the  consequence  of 
sprain,  or  of  latent  injury  of  the  hock,  and  accompanied  by  enhugement  of  it, 
and  would  constitute  unsoundness.  A  special  warranty  should  always  be  taken 
against  capped  hocks. 

Contraction  is  a  considerable  deviation  from  the  natural  form  of  the  foot, 
but  not  necessarily  constituting  unsoundness.  It  requires,  however,  a  most 
careful  examination  on  the  part  of  the  purchaser  or  veterinary  snigeon,  in 
order  to  ascertain  that  there  is  no  heat  about  the  quarter,  or  ossification  of  the 
cartilage — that  the  frog,  although  diminished  in  size,  is  not  diseased — that  the 
horse  does  not  step  short  and  go  as  if  the  foot  were  tender,  and  that  there  is  not 
the  slightest  trace  of  lameness.  Unless  these  circumstances,  or  some  of  them,  are 
detected,  a  horse  must  not  be  pronounced  to  be  unsound  because  his  feet  are  con- 
tracted ;  for  many  horses  with  strangely  contracted  feet  do  not  sufier  at  all  in 
their  action.  A  special  warranty,  however,  should  be  required  where  the  feet 
are  at  all  contracted. 

Corns  manifestly  constitute  unsoundness.  The  portion  of  the  foot  in  which 
bad  corns  are  situated  will  not  bear  the  ordinary  pressure  of  the  d^oe ;  and  acci- 
dental additional  pressure  from  the  growing  down  of  the  horn,  or  tne  introduction 
of  dirt  or  gravel,  wiU  cause  serious  lameness.  They  render  it  necessary  to  wear 
a  thick  and  heavy  shoe,  or  a  bar  shoe,  in  order  to  protect  the  weakened  and 
diseased  part;  and  they  are  very  seldom  radically  cured.  There  may  be 
however,  and  frequently  is,  a  difference  of  opmion  as  to  the  actual  existence  or 
character  of  the  com.  A  veterinary  surgeon  may  conmder  it  so  slight  and 
insignificant  as  not  apparently  to  injure  the  horse,  and  he  pronounces  the 
animal  to  be  sound ;  but  he  should  be  cautious,  for  there  are  corns  of  eveiy 
siiadc  and  degree,  from  the  slightest  degree  to  the  most  serious  eviL  They  may 
be  so  slight  and  manageable  as,  though  ranging  under  the  class  of  morbid  altera- 
tion of  structure,  yet  not  to  diminish  the  natural  usefulness  of  the  horse  in  any 
degree.  Slight  corns  will  disappear  on  the  horse  being  shod  with  ordinary  skill 
and  care,  even  without  any  alteration  in  the  shoe. 

CoiroH. — I'his  is  a  disease,  and  consequently  unsoundness.  However  slight 
may  be  its  degree,  and  of  whatever  short  standing  it  may  be,  although  it  may 
sometimes  scarcely  seem  to  interfere  with  the  usefulness  of  the  horse,  yet  a 
change  of  stabling,  or  slight  exposure  to  wot  and  cold,  or  the  least  over-exertion, 
may,  at  other  times,  cause  it  to  degenerate  into  many  dangerous  complaints. 
A  horse,  therefore,  should  never  be  purchased  with  a  cough  upon  him,  without 
a  special  wari'anty ;  or  if— the  cough  not  being  observed— he  is  purchased  under 
a  general  warranty,  that  warranty  is  thereby  broken.  It  is  not  law,  that  a  horse 
may  be  returned  on  bi-eaeb  of  the  warranty.   The  seller  is  not  bound  to  take  him 
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back,  uiilesB  he  has  oontractcd  so  to  do ;  but  he  is  liable  in  damages.  Lord  £llen- 
boroagh  has  completely  decided  this  matter.  ^*- 1  have  always  held,"  said  he, 
^«  that  a  warranty  of  soundness  is  broken,  if  the  animal,  at  the  time  of  sale,  hod 
any  infirmity  upon  him  that  rendered  him  less  fit  fi}r  present  service*  It  is 
not  necessary  that  the  disorder  should  be  permanent  or  incurable.  While  he 
has  a  cough,  he  is  unsound,  although  that  may  either  be  temporary  or  prove 
mortal  *." 

Roaring,  Whbbzino,  Whistuno,  Hioh-blowhto,  and  Oruntino,  being 
the  result  of  alteration  of  structuro,  or  disease  in  some  of  the  air-passages^ 
and  interfering  with  the  perfect  freedom  of  breathing,  especially  when  the 
horse  is  put  on  his  speed,  without  doubt  constitute  unsoundness.  There  are 
decisions  to  the  contrary,  which  are  now  universaUy  admitted  to  be  erroneous. 
Broken  wind  is  still  more  decidedly  unsoundness. 

Crib-biting. — Although  some  learned  judges  have  asserted  that  crib-biting 
is  simply  a  trick  or  bad  habit,  it  must  be  regarded  as  unsoundness.  This 
unnatural  sucking  in  of  the  air  must  to  a  certain  degree  injure  digestion. 
It  must  dispose  to  colic,  and  so  interfere  with  the  strength,  and  usefulness,  and 
health  of  the  horse.  Some  crib-biters  are  good  goers,  but  ihey  probably  would 
have  possessed  more  endurance  liad  they  not  acquired  this  habit ;  and  it  is  a 
fiict  well  established,  that,  as  soon  as  a  horse  becomes  a  crib-biter,  he,  in  nine 
cases  out  of  ten,  loses  condition.  He  is  not  to  the  experienced  eye  the  horse 
he  was  before.  It  may  not  lead  on  to  strongly-marked  disease,  or  it  may  rarely 
do  so  to  any  considerable  degree ;  but  a  horse  that  is  morbidly  deficient  in 
condition  must,  to  that  extent,  have  his  capability  for  extraordinary  work 
diminished,  and  so  be  brought  within  our  definition  of  unsoundness.  In  its  very 
early  stage  it  may  be  a  mere  trick— confirmed,  it  must  have  produced  morbid 
deterioration.  The  wear  of  the  front  teeth,  and  the  occasional  breaking  of 
them,  make  a  horse  old  before  his  time,  and  sometimes  render  it  difficult  or 
almost  impossible  for  him  to  graze,  when  the  state  of  the  animal  or  the  con- 
venience of  the  owner  requires  that  he  should  be  turned  out. 

CuBB  constitutes  unsoundness  while  it  lasts,  and  perliaps  while  the  swelling 
remains,  although  the  inflammation  may  have  subsided ;  for  a  horse  that  has 
once  thrown%it  a  curb  is,  for  a  while  at  least,  very  liable  to  do  so  again,  to 
get  lame  in  the  same  place  on  the  slightest  extra  exertion ;  or,  at  all  events, 

*  In  dccidiDg  on  another  cue,  tho  lame  loundneM,   and  I   eiitirelj  concnr    in    Uiat 

Judge  Mid,  **I  have  always  hold  it  that  a  opinion.     If  the  hone  emiu  a  loud  noite, 

cough  u  a  breach  of  the  wanrantj.    On  that  which  w  oSendve  to  the  ear,  merely  from  a 

understanding  I  have  always  acted,  and  think  had  habit  which  he  has  contracted,  or  from 

it  quite  clear."     It  was  aigued  on  the  other  any  cause  that  does  not  interfere  with  his 

hand  that  two-thirds  of  the  horses  in  London  general  health,  or  muscular  powers,  he  is  still 

had  coughs,  yet  still  the  judge  maintained  that  to   be  considered   a  sound  horse.      On  the 

the  cough  was  a  breach  of  warranty.     When  other  hand,  if  the  roaring  proceeds  from  any 

it  was  fitfther  argued  that  the  horse  had  been  disease  or  oiganic  infirmity,  which  renders 

huntedthedayafterthepurchase,and  the  cough  him  incapable  of  performing  the  usual  funa. 

might  have  beenincreaaed  by  this,  the  reply  was  tions  of  a  horse,  then  it  does  constitute  un- 

•ingular,  but  decisive.     **  There  is  no  proof  that  soundness.     The  plaintiff  has  not  done  enough 

he  would  have  got  well  if  he  had  not  been  in  shewing  that  this  horse  was  a  roarer.    To 

hunted."      This  doctrine  is   confirmed   by  prove  a  breach  of  the  warranty  he  must  go  on 

Parke,  B.,  in  the  first  case  cited  in  p.  485.  to  shew  that  the  roaring  was  symptomatic  of 

In  p.  254,  it  is  very  properly  stated    that  dtaease."     These  extracts  are  taken  from  a 

roaring  is  unsoundness,  because  it  impairs  the  singular  wotk,  not  always  correct,  yet  from 

function  of  respiration.     This  was  not  always  which  much  amusement,  and  instruction  too, 

however,  the  law  of  the  bench.     "  Lord  Ei-  may  be  derived — "  The  Adventures  of  a  Gen- 

lenborottgh,"  quoting  ftt>m  Sir  James  Mans-  tieman  in   Search   of  a    Horse,  by  Gaveat 

field,  says,  **  It  has  been  held  by  very  high  Emptor." 
authority  that  roaring  is  not  necessarily  nn- 
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he  would  there  first  fiiil  on  extraordinary  exertion.  A  horse,  however,  is  not 
returnable,  although  ho  should  spring  a  curb  five  minutes  after  the  purchase ; 
for  it  is  done  in  a  moment,  and  does  not  necessarily  indicate  any  previous 
unsoundness  or  weakness  of  the  part. 

CuTTiNo,  as  rendering  a  horse  liable  to  serious  injury  of  the  legs,  and 
indicating  that  he  is  either  weak,  or  has  an  awkwardness  of  gait  inconsistent 
with  safety,  produces,  rather  than  is,  unsoundness.  Many  horses  go  lame 
for  a  considerable  period  after  cutting  themselves  severely ;  and  others  have 
dropped  from  the  sudden  agony,  and  endangered  themselves  and  their  riders.  As 
some  doubt,  however,  exists  on  this  subject,  and  as  it  is  a  very  material  objection 
to  a  horse,  cutting,  when  evident,  should  have  its  serious  consequences  provided 
against  by  a  special  warranty. 

Enlarged  Glands. — The  enlargement  of  the  glands  under  the  jaw  has  not 
been  so  much  considered  as  it  ought  to  have  been  in  our  estimate  of  the  sound- 
ness of  the  horse.  Simple  catarrh  will  occasionally,  and  severe  affection  of  the 
chest  will  generally,  be  accompanied  by  swelling  of  these  glands,  which 
does  not  subside  for  a  considerable  time  after  the  cold  or  fever  has  apparently 
been  cured.  To  slight  enlargements  of  the  glands  under  the  jaw  much  atten- 
tion need  not  be  paid ;  but  if  they  are  of  considerable  siae,  and  especially  if  they 
are  tender,  and  the  glands  at  the  root  of  the  ear  partake  of  the  enlargem^it,  and 
the  membrane  of  the  nose  is  redder  than  it  should  be,  we  should  hesitate  in 
pronouncing  that  horse  to  be  sound.  We  must  consider  the  swelling  as  a 
symptom  of  disease. 

Enlarged  Hook. — A  horse  with  enlai^ged  hock  is  unsound,  the  structure 
of  this  complicated  joint  being  so  materially  afiected  that,  although  the  horse 
may  appear  for  a  considerable  time  to  be  capiEkble  of  ordinary  work,  he  will  occa- 
sionally fail  even  in  that,  and  a  few  days'  hard  work  will  always  lame  him. 

The  Eves. — That  inflammation  of  the  eye  of  the  horse  wiiich  usually  ter- 
minates in  blindness  of  one  or  both  eyes,  has  the  peculiar  character  of  receding 
or  disappearing  for .  a  time,  once  or  twice,  or  thrice,  before  it  fully  runs  its 
course.  The  eye,  after  an  attack  of  inflammation,  regains  so  nearly  its  former 
natural  brilliancy  that  a  person  even  well  acquainted  with  horses  will  not 
always  recognise  the  traces  of  former  disease.  After  a  time,  however, 
the  inflammation  returns,  and  the  result  is  inevitable.  A  horse  that  has 
had  one  attack  of  this  complauit,  is  long  afterwards  unsound,  however  per- 
fect the  eye  may  seem  to  be,  because  he  carries  about  with  him  a  disease 
that  will  probaUy  again  break  out,  and  eventually  destroy  the  sight.  Whether, 
therefore,  he  may  be  rejected  or  not,  depends  on  the  possibility  of  proving  an 
attack  of  inflammation  of  the  eye,  prior  to  the  purchase.  Next  to  direct  evi- 
dence of  this  are  appearances  about  the  eye,  of  which  the  veterinary  surgeon  at 
least  ought  not  to  be  ignorant.  Allusion  has  been  made  to  them  in  page  131. 
They  consist  chiefly  of  a  puckering  of  the  lids  towards  the  inner  comer  of  one  or 
both  eyes — a  difierence  in  the  size  of  the  eyes,  although  perhaps  only  a  slight 
one,  and  not  discovered  except  it  be  looked  for — a  gloominess  of  the  eye— a  dul- 
ness  of  the  iris — a  little  dulness  of  the  transparent  part  of  the  eye  generally — a 
minute,  faint,  dusky  spot,  deep  in  the  eye,  and  generally  with  little  radiations 
of  white  lines  proceeding  from  it.  If  these  symptoms,  or  the  majority  of  them, 
existed  at  the  time  of  purchase,  the  animal  had  assuredly  been  diseased 
before,  and  was  unsound.  Starting  has  been  considered  as  an  equivocal  proof. 
It  is  usually  an  indication  of  defective  sight,  but  it  is  occasionally  a  trick. 
Connected,  however,  with  the  appearances  just  described,  it  is  a  very  strong 
corroborative  proof. 

Lameness,  from  whatever  cause  arising,  is  unsoundness.     However  tem* 
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porary  it  may  be,  or  however  obscure,  there  most  be  disease  which  lessens 
the  utility  of  the  horse,  aad  renders  him  unsound  for  the  time.  So  says 
common  sense,  but  there  are  contradictory  dedsions  on  the  case.  ''Ahorse 
labouring  under  a  temporary  injuvy  or  hurt,  which  is  capable  of  being  speedily 
cured  or  removed,  is  not,  according  to  Chief  Justice  Eyre,  an  unsound  horse  ; 
and  where  a  warranty  is  nutde  that  such  a  horse  is  sound,  it  is  made  without 
any  view  to  such  an  injury ;  nor  is  a  horse  so  circumstanced  within  the  mean- 
ing of  the  warranty.  To  vitiate  the  warranty,  the  injury  the  horse  had 
sustained,  or  the  malady  under  which  he  laboured,  ought  to  be  of  a  permanent 
nature,  and  not  such  as  may  arise  fix>m  a  temporary  injury  or  accident."  * 

On  the  contrary,  Lord  EUenborough  says :  ''  I  have  always  held,  and  now 
hold,  that  a  warranty  of  soundness  is  broken,  if  the  animal  at  the  time  of  sale 
has  any  infirmity  upon  him  which  renders  him  less  fit  for  present  service.  It  is 
not  necessary  that  the  disorder  should  be  permanent  or  incurable.  While  a 
horse  has  a  cough  he  b  unsound,  although  it  may  either  be  temporary  or  may 
.prove  mortal.  The  horse  in  question  having  been  lame  at  the  time  of  sain, 
when  he  was  warranted  to  be  sound,  his  condition  subsequently  is  no  defence 
to  the  action  t."  The  decisions  of  Mr.  Baron  Parke,  already  referred  to,  con- 
firm this  doctrine. 

Nburotomt. — A  question  has  arisen  how  fiv  a  horse  that  has  undergone  the 
operation  of  the  division  of  the  nerve  of  the  1^  (see  p.  156),  and  has  recovered 
from  the  lameness  with  which  he  was  before  afifected,  and  stands  his  work  weU, 
may  be  considered  to  be  sound.  Chief  Justice  Best  held  such  a  horse  to  be 
unsound,  and  in  our  opinion  there  cannot  be  a  doubt  about  the  matter.  The 
operation  of  neurotomy  does  not  remove  the  disease  causing  the  lameness,  but 
only  the  sensation  of  pain.  A  horse  on  whom  this  operation  lias  been  per- 
formed may  b«  improved  by  it — may  cease  to  be  lame — ^may  go  well  for  many 
years;  but  there  is  no  certainty  of  this,  and  he  is  unsound,  within  our  defini- 
tion, unless  nature  gave  the  nerve  for  no  useful  purpose. 

OssmoATioN  OF  THE  liATBBAii  oARTiLAOBs  coustitutcs  unsoundncss,  as 
interfering  with  the  natural  expansion  of  the  foot,  and,  in  horses  of  quick  woik, 
almost  invariably  producing  lameness. 

PuMioED-FooT. — When  the  union  between  the  homy  and  sensible  laminiB, 
or  little  plates  of  the  foot  (see  p.  383),  is  weakened,  and  the  coffin-bone  is  let 
down,  and  presses  upon  the  sole,  and  the  sole  yields  to  this  unnatural  weight, 
and  becomes  rounded,  and  is  brought  in  contact  with  the  ground,  and  is  bruised 
and  injured,  that  horse  must  be  unsound,  and  unsound  for  ever,  because  there 
are  no  means  by  which  we  can  raise  the  coffin-  bone  again  into  its  2>lace.    . 

QuiDDiNo. — If  the  mastication  of  the  food  gives  pain  to  the  animal,  in  con- 
sequence of  soreness  of  the  mouth  or  throat,  he  will  drop  it  before  it  is  perfectly 
chewed.  This,  as  an  indication  of  disease,  constitutes  unsoundness.  Quidding 
sometimes  arises  from  irregularity  in  the  teeth,  which  wound  the  cheek 
with  their  sharp  edges;  or  a  protruding  tooth  renders  it  impossible  for  the  horse 
to  dose  his  jaws  so  as  to  chew  his  food  thoroughly.  Quidding  is  unsoundness 
for  the  time ;  but  the  unsoundness  will  cease  when  the  teeth  are  properly  filed, 
or  the  soreness  or  other  cause  of  this  imperfect  chewing  removed. 

QuxTTOR  is  manifestly  unsoundness. 

Ring-bone. — Although  when  the  bony  tumour  is  small,  and  on  one  side 
only,  there  is  little  or  no  lameness — and  there  are  a  few  instances  in  which  a 
horse  with  ring-bone  has  worked  for  many  years  without  its  return — ^yct  from 
the  action  of  the  foot,  and  the  stress  upon  the  part,  the  inflammation  and  the 
formation  of  bone  may  acquire  a  tendency  to  spread  so  rapidly,  that  we  must 
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prononnoe  the  dightest  enlaigeroent  of  the  pasterns^  or  around  the  coronet,  to 
be  a  cause  of  aDSoundneas. 

Sandoraok  is  manifestly  unsoundness.  It  may,  however,  occur  without  the 
slightest  warning,  and  no  horse  can  he  rejected  on  account  of  a  sandcrack  that  has 
sprung  after  purchase.  Its  usual  cause  is  too  great  hrittleness  of  the  crust  of  the 
hoof;  but  there  is  no  infiaJlible  method  of  detecting  this,  or  the  degree  hi  which  it 
must  exist  in  order  to  constitute  unsoundness.  When  the  horn  round  the  bottom 
of  the  foot  has  chipped  off  so  much  that  only  a  skilfbl  smith  can  &sten  the  shoe 
without  pricking  the  horse,  or  even  when  there  is  a  tendency  in  the  honi  to 
chip  and  break  in  a  much  less  degree  than  this,  the  horse  is  unsound,  for  this 
brittleness  of  the  crust  is  a  disease  of  the  part,  or  it  is  such  an  altered  structure 
of  it  as  to  interfere  materially  with  the  usefulness  of  the  animal. 

Spavin. — Bone  spavin,  comprehending  in  its  largest  sense  eveiy  bony  tumour 
on  the  hock,  is  not  necessarily  unsoundness.  If  the  tumour  a£Rpcts  in  the 
slightest  degree  the  action  of  the  horse,  it  is  unsoundness  ;~even  if  it  does  not, 
it  is  seldom  safe  to  pronounce  it  otherwise  than  unsoundness.  But  it  may  pos- 
sibly be  (like  splint  in  the  fore-leg)  so  situated  as  to  have  no  tendency  to  affect 
the  action.  A  veterinary  surgeon  consulted  on  the  purchase  will  not  always 
reject  a  horse  because  of  such  a  tumour.  His  evidence  on  a  question  of  sound- 
ness will  depend  on  the  facts.  The  situation  and  history  of  the  tumour  may  bo 
such  as  to  enable  him  to  give  a  decisive  opinion  in  a  horse  going  sound,  but  not 
often. 

Boo  or  Blood  Spavin  is  unsoundness,  because,  nltliongh  it  may  not  be  pro- 
ductive of  lameness  at  slow  work,  the  rapid  and  powerful  action  of  the  hock  in 
quicker  motion  will  produce  permanent,  yet  perhaps  not  considerable  lameness, 
whicli  can  scarcely  ever  be  with  certainty  removed. 

Splint. — It  depends  entirely  on  the  situation  of  the  bony  tumour  on  the 
shank-bone,  whether  it  is  to  be  conadered  as  unsoundness.  If  it  is  not  In  the 
neighbourhood  of  any  joint,  so  as  to  interfere  with  its  action,  and  if  it  does  not 
press  upon  any  ligament  or  tendon,  it  may  be  no  cause  of  unsoundness,  although 
it  is  often  very  unsightly.  In  many  cases  it  may  not  lessen  the  capability  and 
value  of  the  animal.  This  has  been  treated  on  at  considerable  length  in 
page  840. 

Strinobalt.-^TIus  siqgular  and  very  unpleasant  action  of  the  hind  I^ 
is  decidedly  an  unsoundness.  It  is  an  irregular  communication  of  nervous 
energy  to  some  musde  of  the  thigh,  observable  when  the  horse  first  comes 
from  the  stable,  and  gradually  ceasing  on  exercise.  It  has  usually  been  accom- 
panied by  a  more  than  common  degree  of  strength  and  endurance.  It  must, 
however,  be  traced  to  some  morbid  alteration  of  structure  or  fbnction ;  and  it 
rarely  or  never  fiuls  to  deteriorate  and  graduaUy  wear  out  the  animaL 

Thiokenino  of  the  Back  Sinews. — Sufiident  attention  is  not  always  paid 
to  the  fineness  of  the  legs  of  the  horse.  If  the  flexor  tendons  have  been  sprained, 
so  as  to  produce  considerable  thickening  of  the  cellular  substance  in  which  their 
aheaths  are  enveloped,  they  will  long  afterwards,  or  perhaps  always,  be  liable 
to  sprain,  from  causes  by  which  they  would  otherwise  be  scarcely  affected.  The 
continuance  of  any  considerable  thickness  around  the  sheaths  of  the  tendons 
indicates  previous  and  violent  sprain.  This  very  thickenmg  will  fetter  the 
action  of  the  tendons,  and,  after  much  quick  work,  will  occasionally  renew  the 
inflammation  and  the  lameness ;  therefore,  such  a  horse  cannot  be  sound.  It 
requires,  however,  a  little  discrimination  to  distinguish  this  irom  the  gummine^s 
or  roundness  of  leg,  peculiar  to  some  breeds.  There  should  be  an  evident 
difierenoe  between  the  injured  leg  and  the  other. 

Tbobouohptn,  except  it  is  of  great  size,  is  rarely  productive  of  lameness 
and  therefore  cannot  be  termed  unsoundness ;  but  as  it  is  the  consequence  of 
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hard  work,  and  now  and  then  does  prodnoe  lamene— ,  the  hock  should  be  most 
carefully  examined,  and  there  should  be  a  special  warranty  against  it. 

Thrusb. — There  are  nurious  cases  on  record  of  actions  on  account  of  thrushes 
in  horses,  and  the  decisions  have  been  much  at  variance,  or  perfectly  contra- 
dictory. Thrush  has  not  been  always  considered  by  legal  men  as  unsound- 
ness. We  however,  decidedly  so  consider  it ;  as  being  a  disease  interfering  and 
likely  to  interfere  with  the  usefulness  of  the  horse.  Thrush  is  inflammation  of 
the  lower  surface  of  the  inner  or  sensible  frog — and  the  secretion  or  throwing 
out  of  pus — almost  invariably  accompanied  by  a  slight  degree  of  tenderness  of 
the  frog  itself  or  of  the  heel  a  little  above  it,  and,  if  neglected,  leading  to 
diminution  of  the  substance  of  the  frog,  and  separation  of  the  horn  finom  the  parts 
beneath,  and  underrunning,  and  the  production  of  fungus  and  canker,  and, 
ultimately,  a  diseased  state  ik  the  foot,  destructive  of  the  present,  and  dangerous 
to  the  future  usefulness  of  the  horse. 

WiKDOALLS. — There  are  few  horses  perfectly  finee  from  windgalls,  but  they  do 
not  interfere  with  the  action  of  the  fetlock,  or  cause  lameness,  except  when  they 
are  numerous  or  large.  They  constitute  unsoundness  only  when  they  cause 
lameness,  or  are  so  laige  and  numerous  as  to  render  it  Ui:ely  that  they  will 
cause  it. 

In  the  purchase  of  a  horse  the  buyer  usually  receives,  embodied  in  the  receipt, 
what  is  termed  a  warranty.     It  diould  be  thus  expressed  :^ 

"  Reoeived  of  A.  B.  forty  pounds  for  a  grey  mare,  warranted  only  five  years  old, 
sound,  tree  from  vice,  and  quiet  to  ride  and  drive. 

«*£40  "CD." 

A  receipt,  indudiug  merely  the  word  **  warranted,"  extends  only  to  sound- 
ness,— *^  warranted  sound"  goes  no  farther;  the  age,  freedom  from  vice,  and  quiet- 
ness to  ride  and  drive,  should  be  especiaUy  named.  This  warranty  comprises 
^  every  cause  of  unsoundness  that  can  be  detected,  or  that  lurks  in  the  constitution 
at  the  time  of  sale,  and  to  every  vicious  habit  that  the  animal  has  hitherto 
shown.  To  establish  a  breach  of  the  warranty,  and  to  be  enabled  to  tender  a 
return  of  the  horse  and  recover  the  difference  of  price,  the  purchaser  must  prove 
that  it  was  unsound  or  viciously  disposed  at  the  time  of  sale.  In  case  of  cough, 
the  horse  must  have  been  heard  to  cough  immediately  after  the  purchase,  or  as  he 
was  led  home,  or  as  soon  as  he  had  entered  the  stable  of  the  purchaser.  Coughing, 
even  on  the  following  morning,  will  not  be  sufficient ;  for  it  is  possible  that  ho 
might  have  caught  cold  by  diange  of  stabling.  If  he  is  lame,  it  must  be 
proved  to  arise  from  a  cause  that  existed  before  the  animal  was  in  the  pur« 
chaser's  possession.  No  price  will  imply  a  warranty,  or  be  equivalent  to  one ; 
there  must  be  an  express  warranty.  A  fraud  must  be  proved  in  the  seller,  in 
order  that  the  buyer  may  be  enablod  to  return  the  horse  or  maintain  an  action 
fer  the  price.  The  warranty  should  be  given  at  the  time  of  sale.  A  warranty, 
or  a  promise  to  warrant  the  horse  given  at  any  period  antecedent  to  the  sale,  is 
invalid ;  for  horseflesh  is  a  very  perishable  commodity,  and  the  constitution  and 
usefulness  of  the  animal  may  undei^  a  considerable  change  in  the  space  of  a  few 
days.  A  warranty  after  the  sale  is  invalid,  for  it  is  given  without  any  legal  con- 
sideration. In  order  to  complete  the  purchase,  there  must  be  a  transfer  of  the 
animal,  or  a  memorandum  of  agreement,  or  the  payment  of  earnest-money. 
The  least  sum  will  suffice  for  earnest.  No  verbal  promise  to  buy  or  to  sell  is 
binding  without  one  of  these.  The  moment  either  of  these  is  efiected,  the 
legal  transfer  of  property  or  delivery  is  made,  and  whatever  may  happen  to  the 
horse,  the  seller  retains,  or  is  entitled  to  the  money.  If  the  purchaser  exercises 
any  act  of  ownership,  by  using  the  animal  without  leave  of  the  vendor,  or  by 
having    any   operation   performed,   or    any    medicines    given   to    him,  he 
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makes  him  his  own.     The  warranty  of  a  servant  is  considered  to  be  binding  ou 
the  master.* 

If  the  horse  shonld  be  afterwards  dtscorered  to  have  been  unsonnd  at  the  time 
of  warranty,  the  buyer  may  tender  a  return  of  it,  and,  if  it  be  not  taken  bock, 
may  hnog  his  action  for  the  price ;  but  the  seller  is  not  bound  to  rescind  the 
contract,  unless  he  has  agreed  so  to  do. 

Although  there  is  no  legal  compulsion  to  give  immediate  notice  to  the 
seller  of  the  discovered  unsoundness,  it  will  be  better  for  it  to  be  done.  The 
animal  should  then  be  tendered  at  the  house  or  stable  of  the  vendor.  If  he 
refuses  to  receive  him,  the  animal  m^  be  sent  to  a  livory-sUiUle  and  sold ;  and 
an  action  for  the  difibrenoe  in  price  may  be  brought.  The  keep,  however,  can 
be  recovered  only  for  the  time  that  necessarily  intervened  between  the  tender 
and  the  determination  of  the  action.  It  is  not  legally  necessary  to  tender  a 
return  of  the  horse  as  soon  as  the  unsoundness  is  discovered.  The  animal 
may  be  kept  for  a  reasonable  time  afterwards,  and  even  proper  medical  means 
used  to  remove  the  unsoundness;  but  courtesy,  and  indeed  justice,  will  require 
that  the  notice  should  be  given  as  soon  as  possible.  Although  it  is  stated, 
en  the  authority  of  Lord  Loughborough,  that  "^  no  length  of  time  elapsed 
after  the  sale  will  alter  the  nature  of  a  contract  originally  false,"  yet  it  seems 
to  have  been  once  thought  it  was  neoessaiy  to  the  action  to  give  notice  of  the 
unsoundness  in  a  reasonable  time.  The  cause  of  action  ia  certainly  complete  on 
breach  of  the  warranty. 

It  used  to  be  supposed  that  the  buyer  had  no  right  to  have  the  horse  modi« 
cally  treated,  and  that  he  would  waive  the  warranty  by  doing  so.  The  question, 
however,  would  be,  has  he  injured  or  diminished  the  value  of  the  horse  by  this 
treatment?  It  will  generally  be  prudent  for  him  to  refinain  from  all  medical 
treatment,  because  the  means  adopted,  however  skilfully  employed,  may  have 
an  unfortunate  effect,  or  may  be  misrepresented  by  ignorant  or  interested, 
observers. 

The  purchaser  possibly  may  like  the  horse,  notwithstanding  his  discovered 
defect,  and  he  may  retam,  and  bring  his  action  for  the  depreciation  in  value  on 
account  of  the  unsoundness.  Few,  however,  will  do  this,  because  his  retaining 
the  horse  wUl  cause  a  suspicion  that  the  defect  was  of  no  great  consequence, 
and  will  give  rise  to  much  cavil  about  the  quantum  of  damages,  and  after  all, 
very  slight  damages  will  probably  be  obtained.  ^^  I  take  it  to  be  clear  law," 
says  Lord  Eldon,  ^^that  if  a  person  purchases  a  horse  that  is  warranted, 
and  it  afterwards  turns  out  that  the  horse  was  unsound  at  the  time  of  the  war- 
ranty, the  buyer  may,  if  he  pleases,  keep  the  horse,  and  bring  an  action  on  the 
warranty ;  in  which  he  will  have  a  right  to  recover  the  difference  between  the 
value  of  a  sound  horse,  and  one  with  such  defects  as  existed  at  the  time  of  war- 
ranty ;  or  he  may  return  the  horse,  and  bring  an  action  to  recover  the  full 
money  paid  :  but  in  the  latter  case,  the  seller  has  a  right  to  expect  that  the  horse 
shall  be  returned  to  him  in  the  same  state  he  was  when  sold,  and  not  by  any 
means  diminished  ia  value ;  for  if  a  person  keeps  a  warranted  article  for  any 
length  of  time  after  discovering  its  defects,  and  when  he  returns  it,  it  is  in  a 
worse  state  than  it  would  have  been  if  returned  immediately  after  sncli  dis- 
covery, I  think  the  party  can  have  no  defence  to  an  action  for  the  price  of  the 
article  on  the  ground  of  non-compliance  with  the  warranty,  but  must  be  left  to 
his  action  on  the  warranty  to  recover  the  difibrenoe  in  the  value  of  the  article 
warranted,  and  its  value  when  sold."  t 

*  The  weigbi  of  authority  decides  that  the  master  ia  boand  by  the  tct  of  the  servant* 
Lord  Kenyon,  however,  had  some  doubt  on  the  subject, 
t  Curtit  ▼.  Hanna^yZ  Eq>.83. 
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Where  there  Is  no  warranty,  an  action  may  be  brought  on  the  ground  of 
fraud  ;  but  this  is  very  difficult  to  be  maintained,  and  not  often  hazuded.  It 
will  be  necessary  to  prove  that  the  dealer  knew  the  defect,  and  that  the  purchaser 
was  imposed  upon  by  his  false  representation^  or  other  fraudulent  means. 
If  the  defect  was  evident  to  every  eye,  the  purchaser  has  no  remedy — he  should 
have  taken  more  care ;  but  if  a  warranty  was  given,  that  extends  to  all  unsound- 
ness, palpable  or  concealed.  Although  a  person  should  ignorantly  or  carelessly 
buy  a  blind  horse,  warranted  sound,  he  may  reject  it — the  warranty  is  his 
guard,  and  prevents  him  from  so  closely  examining  the  horse  as  he  otherwise 
would  have  done ;  but  if  he  buys  a  blind  horse,  thiuking  him  to  be  sound,  and 
without  a  warranty,  he  has  no  remedy.  Every  one  ought  to  exercise  common 
circumspection  and  common  sense. 

A  man  should  have  a  more  perfect  knowledge  of  horses  than  falls  to  the  lot 
of  most,  and  a  perfect  knowledge  of  the  vendor  too,  who  ventures  to  buy  a  horse 
without  a  warranty. 

If  a  person  buys  a  horse  warranted  sound,  and  dtsoovering  no  defect  in  him, 
and,  relying  on  the  warranty,  re- sells  him,  and  the  unsoundness  is  discovered 
by  the  second  purchaser,  and  the  horse  returned  to  the  first  purchaser,  or  an 
action  commenced  against  him,  he  has  his  claim  on  the  first  seller,  and  may 
demand  of  him  not  only  the  price  of  the  horse,  or  the  difference  in  value,  but 
every  expense  that  may  have  been  incurred. 

Absolute  exchanges,  cf  one  horse  for  another,  or  a  sum  of  money  being 
paid  in  addition  by  one  of  the  parties,  stand  on  the  same  ground  as  simple 
sales.  If  there  is  a  warranty  on  either  side,  and  that  is  broken,  an  action  may 
be  maintained  :  if  there  be  no  warranty,  deceit  must  be  proved. 

The  trial  of  horses  on  sale  often  leads  to  disputes.  Tlie  law  is  perfectly  clear, 
but  the  application  of  it,  as  in  other  matters  connected  with  horse-flesh,  attended 
with  glorious  uncertainty.  The  intended  purchaser  is  only  liable  for  damage 
done  to  the  horse  through  his  own  misconduct.  The  9(>ller  may  put  what 
restriction  he  chooses  on  the  trial,  and  takes  the  risk  of  all  accidents  in  the  fair 
use  of  the  horse  within  such  restrictions. 

If  a  horse  fi-om  a  dealer  s  stable  is  galloped  far  and  fast,  it  is  probable  that  he 
will  soon  show  distress ;  and  if  he  is  pushed  farther,  inflammation  and  death 
may  ensue.  The  dealer  rarely  gets  recompensed  for  this ;  nor  ought  he,  as 
he  knows  the  unfitness  of  his  horse,  and  may  thank  himself  for  permitting  such 
a  trial ;  and  if  it  should  occur  soon  after  the  sale,  he  runs  the  risk  of  having 
the  horse  returned,  or  of  an  action  for  its  price.  . 

In  this,  too,  he  is  not  much  to  be  pitied.  The  mischievous  and  fraudulent 
practice  of  dealers,  especially  in  London,  of  giving  their  horses,  by  overfeeding, 
a  false  appearance  of  muscular  substance,  leads  to  the  ruin  of  many  a  valuable 
animal.  It  would  be  a  useful  lesson  to  have  to  contest  in  an  action  or  two  the 
question  whether  a  horse  overloaded  with  fat  can  be  otherwise  than  in  a  state 
of  disease,  and  consequently  unsound. 

It  is  proper,  however,  to  put  a  limit  to  what  has  been  too  frequently  asserted 
from  the  bench,  that  a  horse  warranted  sound  must  be  taken  as  fit  for  hnmediate 
use,  and  capable  of  being  immediately  put  to  any  fair  work  the  owner  chooses. 
A  hunter  honestly  warranted  sound  is  certainly  warranted  to  be  in  immediate 
condition  to  follow  the  hounds.  The  mysteries  of  condition,  as  has  been  shown 
in  a  former  part  of  the  work,  are  not  sufficiently  unravelled. 

In  London,  and  in  most  great  towns,  there  are  repositories  for  the  periodical 
sale  of  horses  by  auction.  They  are  of  great  convenience  to  the  seller  who  can 
at  once  get  rid  of  a  horse  with  which  he  wishes  to  part,  without  waiting  month 
after  month  before  he  obtains  a  purchaser,  and  he  is  relieved  from  the  nuisance 
or  fear  of  having  the  animal  returned  on  account  of  breach  of  the  warranty. 
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becauBO  in  these  places  only  two  days  are  allowed  for  the  trial,  and  if  the  horse  is 
not  returned  within  that  period,  he  cannot  be  afterwards  returned.  They  are  also 
convenient  to  the  purchaser,  who  can  thus  in  a  large  town  soon  find  a  horse 
that  will  suit  him,  and  which,  from  this  restriction  as  to  returning  the  animal, 
he  will  obtain  twenty  or  thirty  per  cent,  below  the  dealers'  prices.  Although 
an  auction  may  seem  to  offer  a  fair  and  open  competition,  there  is  no  place  at 
which  it  is  more  necessary  for  a  person  not  much  accustomed  to  horses  to  take 
with  him  an  experienced  fiiend,  and,  when  there,  to  depend  on  his  own  judgment, 
or  that  of  his  friend,  heedless  of  the  observations  or  manoeuvres  of  the  by- 
standers, the  exaggerated  commendation  of  some  horses,  and  the  thousand 
fieiults  found  with  others.  There  are  always  numerous  groups  of  low  dealers, 
copers,  and  chaunters,  whose  business  it  is  to  delude  and  deceive. 

One  of  the  regulations  of  the  Bazaar  in  King  Street  was  exceedingly  &ir, 
both  with  regard  to  the  previous  owner  and  the  purchaser,  viz.— 

*'  When  a  horse,  having  been  warranted  sound,  shall  be  returned  within  the 
prescribed  period,  on  account  of  unsoundness,  a  certificate  from  a  veterinary  sur^ 
geon,  particularly  describmg  the  unsoundness,  must  accompany  the  horse  so  re- 
turned ;  when,  if  it  be  agreed  to  by  the  veterinary  sargeon  of  the  establishment, 
the  amount  received  for  the  horse  shall  bo  immedisitely  paid  back ;  but  if  the 
▼eterinaiy  suigeon  of  the  establishment  should  not  confirm  the  certificate,  then, 
in  order  to  avoid  further  dispute,  one  of  the  veterinary  suigeons  of  the  college 
shall  be  called  in,  and  his  decision  shall  be  final,  and  the  expense  of  such  umpire 
shall  be  borne  by  the  party  in  error." 


CHAPTER  XXVII. 


A  LIST  OF  THE  MEDICINES  USED  IN  THE  TREATMENT 
OF  THE  DISEASES  OF  THE  HORSE. 

Hb  will  rarely  consult  his  own  interest,  who,  not  having  having  had  the 
advantage  of  a  veterinary  education,  undertakes  the  treatment  of  any  of  the 
serious  diseases  of  his  horses.  Many  of  the  maladies  of  the  horse  nearly 
resemble  each  other.  They  are  continually  varying  their  character,  and  require, 
in  their  different  stages,  a  veiy  different  treatment,  and  in  the  plainest  case 
not  only  the  characteristic  symptoms  of  disease  are  obscure,  but  even  the  indica- 
tions of  returning  health,  or  increasing  danger,  are  often  scarcely  ascertainable, 
consequently  the  sick  horse,  as  well  as  the  human  being,  needs  the  care  of 
one  whom  study  and  experience  have  qualified  for  the  task.  A  list  of  the 
drugs  generally  employed,  with  a  slight  account  of  their  history,  adulterations, 
and  medicinal  effects,  will  be  interesting  to  the  horse-proprietor  as  well  as  to 
the  veterinary  surgeon ;  and  may  occasionally  be  usefol  when  professional  aid 
cannot  be  obtained. 

Frequent  reference  will  be  made  to  Professor  Morton's  most  valuable 
Manual  of  Pharmacy.  This  work  will  be  found  to  be  a  treasure  to  every 
veterinary  suigeon.  Mr.  W,  C.  Spooner's  Materia  Medica,  in  his  recent 
compendium  of  White's  account  of  the  horse,  will  occasionally  be  laid  under 
contribution. 

Acacia  Gummt. — Many  varieties  of  gum  arabie  are  procured  from  £gypt, 
Arabia,  and  the  East  Indies.  It  is  an  exudation  from  the  trunk  and  brsnches 
of  various  trees.     It  is  employed  in  the  form  of  a  m:icilage,  made  by  dissolving 
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It  in  water,  in  the  proportion  of  one  part  of  the  gam  to  three  or  four  of  water. 
Various  insoluble  powders  may  be  Uius  suspended,  or  oils  rendered  miscible 
or  emulsions  formed.  Emulsions  composed  of  gum  arable  are  supposed  to  be 
useful  in  urinary  affections. 

AoiDUM  AoBTiouM,  AoBTxo  AciJ>,  ViNBOAB. — ^Vlncgar  is  a  very  useful  appli- 
cation for  sprains  and  bruises.  Equal  parts  of  boiling  water  and  cold  vinegar 
will  form  a  good  fomentation.  Extract  of  lead,  or  bay  salt,  may  be  added  with 
some  advanti^.  As  an  internal  remedy,  vinegar  is  rarely  given,  nor  has  it, 
except  in  laige  doses,  any  considerable  medicinal  power.  The  veterinarian  and  the 
horse-owner  should  manufacture  their  own  vinegar.  That  which  they  buy 
frequently  contains  sulphuric  acid  and  pungent  spices,  and  irritates  the  inflamed 
part  to  which  it  is  applied. 

AoiDUM  Arseniosum,  Arsenic — Were  it  not  that  some  practitioners  con- 
tinue to  use  it  as  a  tonic,  in  doses  of  from  ten  to  twenty  grains  daily,  and  others 
employ  it  to  core  out  old  ulcers,  we  would  not  include  it  in  our  list,  for  we 
have  little  faith  in  it.  There  are  better  and  safer  tonics,  and  far  better  and 
safer  caustics.  The  method  of  detecting  the  presence  of  arsenic,  in  cases  of 
poisoning,  has  been  described  at  page  292. 

AoiDCJM  MuRiATTouM,  or  Hyoroohlorio  Aoid:  Spirit  of  Salt.-— 
This  acid  is  formed  by  distilling  corrosive  sublimate  with  antimony.  The 
butter-like  matter  which  is  produced  (whence  the  common  name,  Butyr  of 
Antimony)  has  a  strong  aflinity  for  water,  which  it  attracts  from  the  atmo- 
sphere, fmd  thus  becomes  converted  into  a  fluid.  The  less  water  it  is  suffered 
to  attract  to  itself  the  more  powerful  it  remains,  and  therefore  it  should  be 
kept  in  stoppered  bottles.  The  proof  of  its  goodness  is  its  weight.  It  is 
decidedly  the  best  liquid  caustic  we  have.  It  is  most  manageable,  and  its 
effect  can  most  readily  be  ascertained.  As  soon  as  it  touches  any  mus« 
colar  or  living  part,  a  change  of  colour  is  perceived,  and  the  effect  of  the 
caustic  can  be  ^sdrly  judged  of  by  the  degree  of  change.  For  corns,  canker, 
indisposition  in  the  sole  to  secrete  good  horn,  wounds  in  the  foot  not  attended 
by  healthy  action,  and  for  every  case  where  the  superficial  application  of  a 
caustic  is  needed,  this  acid  is  unrivalled. 

AoiDUM  NiTRiouM :  Nitric  Aoid,  Aquafortis. — This  is  a  valuable  external 
application.  It  is  both  a  caustic  and  an  antiseptic.  It  destroys  fungous 
excrescences.  A  pledget  of  tar  should  be  dipped  in  the  acid,  and  then  firmly 
pressed  on  the  cankerous  surface.  Every  part  with  which  the  acid  has 
oome  into  contact  will  be  deadened  and  slough  off,  and  healthy  granulations  will 
spring  up. 

AoiDuif  Htdrooianicuic  :  Prussic  Aoid. — This,  in  a  concentrated  state,  is 
truly  a  deadly  poison ;  a  few  drops  of  it  will  kill  a  laige  animal.  In  a  diluted 
form,  it  is  a  powerful  sedative.  In  doses  of  six  drops,  laigely  diluted,  it  abates 
both  pulmonary  and  gastric  irritation.  It  may  be  worth  trying  in  the  form  of 
enema  in  cases  of  Tetanus.  It  may  also  be  given  by  the  mouth  in  the  same 
disease.  Nothing  is  more  likely  to  tranquillize  the  general  excitement  of  the 
nervous  system.  The  author  of  this  work  was  the  first  person  who  applied  the 
hydrocyanic  acid  for  the  purpose  of  allaying  irritation  of  the  skin  in  dogs.  It 
seldom  fiuls  of  producing  the  desired  effect,  and  it  has  had  a  similar  good  efiect 
in  subduing  itchiness  and  mange  in  the  horse. 

AoiouM  SuLPHURiouM,  BuLPHURio  AoiD. — When  mixed  with  tar  in  the 
proportion  of  an  ounce  to  the  pound,  it  is  a  good  application  for  thrush  and 
canker :  a  smaller  quantity  mixed  with  olive  oil  makes  a  good  stimulating  lini- 
ment. If  too  much  sulphuric  acid  is  added,  either  by  mistake  or  wilfully, 
it  inflames  and  corrodes  the  stomach  and  bowels.     The  proper  antidotes  in  this 
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case  are  magneua,  or  the  carbonate  of  soda  or  potash,  with  soft '00^.  The 
acid  might  possibly  be  neutraliised  by  tliis  combination. 

Adeps,  Hoo's  Lard,  very  properly  forms  the  basis  of  most  of  oar  olntm^ats. 
It  is  tasteless,  inodorous,  and  free  from  every  stimulating  quality.  That  cannot 
be  said  of  all  the  ingredients  used  in  the  composition  of  our  unguents. 

Alcohol,  Rbctifibd  Spibit.— This  is  necessarily  used  in  many  of  our  tinc- 
tures and  other  preparations,  and  is  sometimes  given  to  the  horse  in  almost 
a  pure  state.  Some  horses  that  are  compelled  to  travel  far  and  quickly,  show 
evident  fatigue  before  they  arrive  at  the  end  of  their  journey.  A  cordial 
or  carminative  tincture,  to  the  extent  of  three  or  four  ounces,  largely  diluted, 
may  occasionally  be  given,  and  they  rally,  and  cheerfully  pursue  their  course  to 
the  end.  The  groom  or  the  stableman  gives  the  gin  or  whiskey  of  the  oountvy,  in 
preference  to  any  other  stimulant.  In  cases  of  thorough  fatigue  the  Daffy's  Elixir 
may  be  administered,  and  probably  rendered  more  stimulant  by  the  addition  of 
pepper.  Mr.  Bracy  Clark  recommends  four  ounces  of  the  tincture  of  allspice  in 
cases  of  gripes.  On  the  other  hand,  some  veterinary  surgeons  have  preferred 
simple  hot  water,  or  the  infusion  of  several  of  our  medicinal  herbs,  as  pepper- 
mint, rosemary,  &c.  We  should  be  loath,  except  on  extraordinary  occasions,  to 
advocate  the  use  of  any  qiirituous  drink. 

Aloes.— -There  are  two  kinds  used  in  horse  practice,  the  Barbadoea  and  (ha 
Cape.  The  Soootrine,  preferred  by  the  human  surgeon,  are  very  uncertain  in 
their  eflect  on  the  horse,  and  are  seldom  to  be  met  with  pure.  Of  the  Barba- 
does  and  the  Cape,  the  first  are  much  to  be  prefeired.  They  are  obtained 
principally  f^om  the  island  of  Barbadoea,  and  are  the  juice  of  the  laige  leaves 
of  the  aloe  boiled  to  a  considerable  thickness,  and  then  poured  into  gourds  In 
which  they  gradually  harden.  The  true  Cape  are  the  extract  of  a  spedea  of 
aloes  chiefly  cultivated  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  The  Barbadoea  aloes  are 
black,  with  a  shade  of  brown,  of  an  unctuous  feeling,  with  a  stronger  smell, 
broken  with  difficulty,  and  the  fracture  dull.  The  Cape  are  darker  coloured^ 
Bteonger  smelling,  very  brittle,  and  the  fracture  perfectly  glossy.  Every  veterinary 
snigeon  who  uses  much  aloes  should  buy  them  in  the  mass,  and  powder  them 
at  home,  and  then,  by  attending  to  this  account  of  the  difference  of  the  two,  he 
oan^  scarcely  be  imposed  upon.  It  is,  however,  the  fact,  tliat  these  are  mostly 
adulterated,  by  their  being  melted  together.  Aloes  purchased  in  powder  are  too 
often  sadly  adulterated. 

The  Cape  aloes  may  be  powdered  at  all  times,  and  the  Barbadoea  m  frosty 
weather,  when  enough  should  be  prepared,  to  be  kept  in  dosed  bottles,  for  the 
year's  consumption.  They  may  also  be  powdered  when  they  have  been  taken 
from  the  gourd,  and  exposed  to  a  gentle  heat  for  two  or  three  hours  before  they 
are  put  into  the  mortar.  In  the  proportion  of  fifteen  onooea  of  the  powdei 
mixed  with  one  ounce  of  powdered  ginger,  and  beaten  up  with  eight  ounces  ol 
palm  oil,  and  afterwards  divided  into  the  proper  doses,  it  wUl  form  a  pui^ging 
mass  more  eflectual,  and  much  less  likely  to  gripe,  than  any  that  can  be  pro- 
cured by  melting  the  drug.  If  the  physic  is  given  in  the  shape  of  a  ball  it  more 
readily  dissolves  in  the  stomach,  and  more  certainly  and  safely  acts  on  the 
bowels  when  mingled  with  some  oily  matter,  like  that  juat  recommended,  than 
when  combined  with  syrup  or  honey,  which  are  apt  to  ferment,  and  be 
themselves  the  cause  of  gripes.  It  is  also  worse  than  useless  to  add  any  dia- 
retic  to  the  mass,  as  soap  or  carbonate  of  soda.  The  action  of  these  on  one  set 
of  organs  will  weaken  that  of  the  aloes  on  another.  A  physic  mass  should  never 
be  kept  more  than  two  or  three  months,  for,  after  that  time,  it  rapidly  lojes  its 
purgative  property. 

Directions  for  physicking  will  be  found  at  page  304.  We  will  only  add 
that,  as  a  promoter  of  condition,  the  dose  should  always  be  mild.    A  few  fluid 
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stools  will  be  suffident  for  every  good  purpose.    Violent  disease  will  alone 
justify  violent  purging. 

The  Barbadoes  aloes  have  a  greater  purgative  power  than  the  Gape,  exclusive 
of  griping  less  and  being  safer.  In  addition  to  this,  the  action  of  the  bowels  is 
kept  up  longer  by  the  Barbadoes  aloes  than  by  the  Cape.  If  the  horse  is  well 
mashed,  and  carefully  exercised,  and  will  drink  plenty  of  warm  water,  the  Cape 
may  be  ventured  on,  or  at  least  mixed  with  equal  quantities  of  the  Barbadoes ; 
but  if  there  is  any  neglect  of  preparation  for  physic,  or  during  the  usual  opera- 
tion of  the  physic,  the  Cape  are  not  always  to  be  depended  upon.  The  combi- 
nation of  idkaline  compounds  with  aloes  alters  the  results  of  the  medicine. 
Their  action  is  quickened,  but  their  purgative  properties  are  impaired,  and  they 
cease  to  operate  specifically  on  the  larger  intestines.  Such  ia  the  opinion  of 
Professor  Morton,  and  undoubtedly  the  latter  would  be  an  advantage  gained. 
The  activity  of  the  aloes  may  be  occasionally  increased  by  a  few  drops  of  the 
croton  oiL     Mashes  are  useful  helps  when  physic  ia  administered. 

Some  persons  are  fond  of  what  are  called  lialf-doses  of  physic.  Three  or  four 
drachms  are  given  on  one  day,  and  three  or  four  on  the  following ;  and  perhaps, 
if  the  medicine  has  not  operated,  as  in  this  divided  state  it  will  not  always,  two 
or  three  additional  drachms  are  given  on  the  third  day.  The  consequence  is, 
that  the  bowels  having  been  rendered  irritable  by  the  former  doses,  the  horse 
is  over-purged,  and  inflammation  and  death  occasionally  ensue.  In  physicking 
a  horse,  whatever  is  to  be  done  should  be  done  at  once.  Whatever  quantity  is 
intended  to  be  given  should  be  given  in  one  dose. 

The  system  of  giving  small  doses  of  aloes  as  alteratives  is  not  good. 
These  repeated  minute  doses  lodging  in  some  of  the  folds  of  the  intestines, 
and  at  length  uniting,  often  produce  more  effect  than  is  desirable.  It  is 
never  safe  to  ride  a  horse  far  or  fast,  with  even  a  small  dose  of  aloes  within 
him. 

Most  of  all  objectionable  is  the  custom  of  giving  small  doses  of  aloes  as  a 
nauseant,  in  inflammation  of  the  lungs.  There  is  so  much  sympathy  between 
the  contents  of  the  chest  and  the  belly  in  the  horse,  and  inflammation  of  one 
part  is  so  likely  to  be  transferred  to  another,  that  it  is  treading  on  very  dan* 
gerous  ground,  when,  with  much  inflammation  of  the  lungs,  that  is  given  which 
will  stimulate  and  may  inflame  the  intestines. 

Aloes  are  most  commonly,  Because  most  easily,  administered  in  the  form 
of  ball,  but  in  a  state  of  solution  their  efiect  is  more  speedy,  eflectual,  and 
safe. 

Aloes  are  useful  in  the  form  of  tincture.  Eight  ounces  of  powdered  aloes, 
and  one  ounce  of  powdered  myrrh,  may  be  put  into  two  quarts  of  rectified 
spirit,  diluted  with  an  equal  quantity  of  water.  The  mixture  should  be  d^y 
well  shaken  for  a  fortnight,  and  then  suffered  to  stand,  in  order  that  the  un- 
dissolved portion  may  fall  to  the  bottom.  This  will  constitute  a  very  excellent 
application  for  wounds,  whether  recent  or  of  long  standing  and  indispose.d  to  heaL 
It  is  not  only  a  gentle  stimulant,  but  it  forms  a  thin  crust  over  the  wound,  and 
sliields  it  from  the  action  of  the  air. 

The  principal  adulteration  of  aloes  is  by  means  of  resin,  and  the  alteration  of 
colour  is  concealed  by  the  addition  of  charcoal  or  lamp-black.  This  adultera- 
tion is  easily  enough  detected  by  dissolving  the  aloes  in  hot  water.  All  aloes 
contain  some  resinous  matter,  which  the  water  will  not  dissolve  and  which  has 
very  slight  purgative  efiisct.  The  excess  of  this  resin  at  the  bottom  of  the 
solution  will  mark  the  degree  of  adultei'ation. 

Altebatives  are  a  dass  of  medicines  the  nature  and  efiect  of  which  are  often 
much  misunderstood,  and  liable  to  considerable  abuse.    It  is  a  very  convenient 
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name  ia  order  to  excuse  that  propensity  to  doae  the  horae  with  medicines,  which 
is  the  disgrace  of  the  groom,  and  the  bane  of  the  stable. 

By  alteratives  we  miderstand  those  drugs  which  effect  some  slow  change  in 
the  diseased  action  of  certain  parts  without  interfering  with  the  food  or  work ; 
but  by  common  consent  the  term  seems  to  be  confined  to  medicines  for  the 
diseases  of  the  circulation,  or  of  the  digestive  organs,  or  of  the  skin.  If  a  horse 
is  heavy  and  incapable  of  work  from  too  good  keep,  or  if  he  is  off"  his  food  from 
some  temporaxy  indigestion— or  if  he  has  mange  or  grease,  or  cracked  heels,  or 
swelled  legs,  a  few  alteratives  are  prescribed,  and  the  complaint  is  expected  to 
be  gradually  and  imperceptibly  removed.  For  all  skin  affections  there  is  no 
better  alterative  than  that  so  often  recommended  in  this  treatise,  consisting  of 
black  antimony,  nitre,  and  sulphur.  If  there  is  any  tendency  to  grease,  some 
resin  may  be  added  to  each  ball.  If  (he  complaint  is  accompanied  by  weakness^ 
a  little  gentian  and  ginger  may  be  farther  added,  but  we  enter  our  protest  against 
the  ignorant  use  of  mercury  in  any  form,  or  any  of  the  mineral  acids,  or  mineral 
tonics,  or  heating  spices,  as  alteratives.  We  indeed  should  be  pleased  if  we 
could  banish  the  term  alterative  from  common  usage.  The  mode  of  proceeding 
which  reason  and  science  would  dictate  is  to  ascertain  the  nature  and  degree  (JT 
the  disease,  and  then  the  medicine  which  is  calculated  to  restore  the  healthy 
action  of  the  part,  or  of  the  frame  generaUy» 

AjiUM  is  occasionally  used  internally  in  cases  of  super>puigation  in  the  form  of 
alum-whey,  two  drachms  of  the  powder  being  added  to  a  pint  of  hot  milk ;  but 
there  are  much  better  astringents,  although  this  may  sometimes  succeed  when 
others  fail.  If  alum  is  added  to  a  vegetable  astringent,  as  oak-bark,  the  power  of 
both  is  diminished.  Its  principal  use  is  external.  A  solution  of  two  drachms  to  a 
pint  of  water  forms  alone,  or  with  the  addition  of  a  small  quantity  of  white 
vitriol,  a  very  useful  wash  for  cracked  heels,  and  for  grease  generally ;  and  also 
for  those  forms  of  swelled  legs  attended  with  exudation  of  moisture  tlirough  the 
skin.  Some  add  the  Goulard  lotion,  forgetting  the  chemical  decomposition  that 
takes  place ;  the  result  of  which  is,  that  the  alumine,  possessing  little  astrin- 
gency,  is  detached,  and  two  salts  with  no  astringency  at  all,  the  sulphate  of 
lead  and  the  sulphate  of  potash,  are  formed. 

The  Bu&NT  Alum  is  inferior  to  the  conmion  alum  for  the  purposes  men- 
tioned, and  we  have  better  stimulants,  or  caustics,  to  apply  to  wounds. 

Ammonia  is,  to  the  annoyance  of  the  horse,  and  the  injury  of  his  eyes  and 
his  lungs,  plentifully  extricated  from  the  putrefying  dung  and  urine  of  the 
stable ;  but,  when  combined  with  water  in  the  common  form  of  hartshorn,  it  is 
seldom  used  in  veterinary  practice.  It  has  been  given,  and  with  decided  benefit, 
and  when  other  things  have  failed,  in  flatulent  colic ;  and  is  best  administered 
in  the  form  of  the  aromatic  spirit  of  ammonia,  and  In  doses  of  one  or  two  ounces, 
in  warm  water. 

Chloride  of  Ammonia,  or  sal  ammoniac,  is  scarcely  deserving  of  a 
place  in  our  list.  It  is  not  now  used  internally;  and  as  an  astringent  em- 
brocation, it  must  yield  to  several  that  are  more  effectual,  and  less  likely  to 
blemish. 

Anisi  Semina,  ANi8fi-8EEj>. — This  seed  is  here  mentioned  principally  as  a 
record  of  old  times,  when  it  was  one  of  the  sheet-anchors  of  the  farrier.  It  is 
not  yet  quite  discarded  from  his  shop  as  a  stimulant,  a  carminative,  and  a 
cordial. 

Anodynes. — Of  these  there  is  but  one  in  horse  practice :  Opium  is  the  only 
drug  that  will  lull  pain.  It  may  be  given  as  an  anodyne,  but  it  will  also  be  aii 
astringent  in  doses  of  one,  two,  or  three  drachms. 

Antimony. — There  are  several  valuable  preparations  of  this  metaL 
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The  Black  Sesqui-Sulphuret  of  Antimony,  a  compound  of  sulphur  and 
antimony,  is  a  good  alterative..  It  is  given  with  more  sulphur  and  with  nitre, 
in  varying  doses,  according  to  the  disease,  and  the  slow  or  rapid  e£Pect  intended 
to  be  produced.  It  should  never  be  bought  in  powder  whatever  trouble  there 
may  be  in  levigating  it,  for  it  is  often  grossly  adulterated  with  lead,  manga- 
nese, forge- dust,  and  arsenic.  The  adulteration  may  be  detected  by  placing  a 
little  of  the  powder  on  a  red-hot  iron  plate.  The  pure  sulphuret  will  evaporate 
without  the  slightest  residue — so  will  the  arsenic:  but  there  will  be  an 
evident  smell  of  garlic.  A  portion  of  the  lead  and  the  manganese  will  be  left 
behind. 

Antuionii  Potassio  T  arte  as,  Emetic  Tartar. — The  tartrate  of  potash 
and  antimony,  or  a  combination  of  super-tartrate  of  potash  and  oxide  of  anti- 
mony, ia  a  very  useful  nauseant,  and  has  considerable  effect  on  the  skin.  It  is 
particularly  valuable  in  inflammation  of  the  lungs,  and  in  every  catarrhal  afieo- 
tion.  It  is  given  in  doses  of  fi-om  one  di:achm,  to  a  drachm  and  a  half,  and 
combined  with  nitre  and  digitalis.  It  is  also  beneficial  in  the  expulsion  of 
worms.  It  should  be  given  in  doses  of  two  drachms,  and  with  some  mechanical 
yermifuge,  as  tin  filings,  or  ground  glass,  and  administered  on  an  empty 
stomach,  and  for  several  successive  days.  Although  it  may  sometimes  fail  to 
expel  the  worms,  it  will  materially  improve  the  condition  of  the  horse,  and  pro- 
duce sleekness  of  the  coat.  To  a  slight  deg;ree  the  emetic  tartar  is  decomposed 
by  the  action  of  light,  and  should  be  kept  in  a  jar,  or  green  bottle.  It  is 
sometimes  adulterated  with  arsenic,  which  is  detected  by  the  garlic  smell 
when  it  is  placed  on  hot  iron,  and  also  by  its  not  giving  a  beautiful  gold-coloured 
precipitate  when  sulphuret  of  ammonia  ia  added  to  a  solution  of  it.  It  has 
also  been  extei-nally  applied  in  chest  afiections,  in  combination  with  lard,  and 
in  quantities  of  from  one  drachm  to  two  drachms  of  the  antimony,  to  an  ounee 
of  the  lard  ;  but,  except  in  extreme  cases,  recourse  should  not  be  had  to  it,  on 
account  of  the  extensive  sloughing  which  it  sometimes  produces. 

PuLvis  Antimonii  Compositus,  The  Compound  Powder  of  Antimony. — 
Commonly  known  by  the  name  of  James  s  Powder,  It  is  employed  as  a  sudo- 
rific in  fever,  either  alone  or  in  combination  with  mercurials.  The  dose  is  from 
one  to  two  drachms.  The  late  Mr.  Bloxam  used  to  trust  to  it  alone  in  the 
treatment  of  Bpidemic  CataiTh  in  the  horse.  It  is,  however,  decidedly  inferior 
to  Emetic  Tartar.  It  is  often  adulterated  with  chalk  and  burnt  bones,  and 
other  white  powders,  and  that  to  so  shameful  a  d^;ree,  that  little  dependence 
can  bo  placed  on  the  antimonial  powder  usually  sold  by  druggists.  The  muri- 
atic or  sulphuric  acids  will  detect  most  of  these  adulterations. 

Anti-spasmodigs. — Of  these  our  list  is  scanty,  for  the  horse  is  subject 
only  to  a  few  spasmodic  diseases,  and  there  are  fewer  medicines  which  have  an 
anti-spasmodic  effect.  Opium  stands  first  for  its  general  power,  and  that 
exerted  particularly  in  locked  jaw.  Oil  of  turpentine  is  almost  a  specific  for 
spasm  of  the  bowels.  Camphor,  assafootida,  and  various  other  medicines,  used 
on  the  human  subject,  have  a  very  doubtful  effect  on  the  horse,  or  may  be 
considered  as  almost  inert. 

Aroentum,  Silver. — One  combination  only  of  this  metal  is  used,  and  that 
as  a  manageable  and  excellent  caustic,  vIe.  the  Lunar  Caustic.  It  is  &r  pre- 
ferable to  the  hot  iron,  or  to  any  acid,  for  the  destruction  of  the  part  if  a  horse 
should  have  been  bitten  by  a  rabid  dog ;  and  it  stands  next  to  the  butyr  of  anti- 
mony for  the  removal  of  fungus  generally.  It  has  not  yet  been  administered 
internally  to  the  horBe. 

Arsenicum,  Arsenic — This  drug  used  to  be  employed  as  a  tonic,  in  order 
to  core  out  old  ulcers ;  but  it  is  now  seldom  employed,  for  there  are  better  and 
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safer  tonics,  and  far  better  and  safer  caustics.  The  method  of  detecting  the 
presence  of  arsenic  in  cases  of  poisoning  has  been  described  at  page  21^. 

Balls. — The  usual  and  the  most  convenient  mode  of  administering  veterinary 
mcdidnes  is  in  the  form  of  balls,  compounded  with  oil,  and  not  with  honey  or 
syrup,  on  account  of  their  longer  keeping  soft  and  more  easily  dissolving  in  the 
stomach.  Balls  should  never  weigh  more  than  an  ounce  and  a  lialf,  otherwise 
they  will  be  so  large  as  not  to  paas  without  difficulty  down  the  gullet.  They  should 
not  be  more  than  an  inch  in  diameter  and  three  inches  in  length.  The  mode 
of  delivering  balls  is  not  difficult  to  acquire ;  but  the  balling-iron,  while  it  often 
wounds  and  permanently  injures  the  bars^  occasions  the  horse  to  struggle  more 
than  he  otherwise  would  against  the  administration  of  the  medicine.  The  horso 
should  be  backed  in  the  stall ;— the  tongue  should  be  drawn  gently  out  with  the 
left  hand  on  the  off  side  of  the  mouth,  and  there  fixed,  not  by  continuing  to 
pull  at  it,  but  by  pressing  the  fingers  against  the  side  of  the  lower  jaw.  The 
ball,  being  now  taken  between  the  tips  of  the  fingers  of  the  right  hand,  is  passed 
rapidly  up  the  mouth,  as  near  to  the  palate  as  possible,  until  it  reaches  the  root 
of  the  tongue.  It  is  then  delivered  with  a  slight  jerk,  and  the  hand  being  im- 
mediately withdrawn  and  the  tongue  liberated,  the  ball  ia  forced  through  the 
pharynx  into  the  ossophagus.  Its  passage  sliould  be  watched  down  the  left  side 
of  the  throat ;  and  if  the  passage  of  it  is  not  seen  going  down,  a  slight  tap  or  blow 
under  the  chin  will  generally  cause  the  horse  to  swallow  it,  or  a  few  gulps  of 
water  will  convey  it  into  the  stomach.  Very  few  balls  should  be  kept  ready, 
made,  for  they  may  become  so  hard  as  to  be  incapable  of  passing  down  the  gullet, 
or  dissolving  in  the  stomach,  and  the  life  of  the  horse  may  be  endangered  or  lost. 
This  is  peculiarly  liable  to  be  the  case  if  the  ball  is  too  large,  or  wrapped  in 
thick  paper. 

Babr,  Pbrwian.— a  concentrated  preparation  of  this  is  entitled  the  Sol- 
PHATE  OF  Quinine.  The  simple  bark  is  now  seldom  used.  If  it  has  any 
good  effect,  it  is  in  diabetes.  The  quinine,  however,  is  strongly  recommended 
by  Professor  Morton  as  singularly  efficacious  in  the  prostration  of  strength  which 
is  often  the  consequence  of  influenza. 

Basilioon  iB  a  valuable  digestive  ointment,  composed  of  redn,  bees'-waz,  and 
olive-oil.  If  it  is  needed  as  a  stimulant,  a  little  turpentine  and  verdigris  may 
be  added. 

BvLLADONNiB  ExTBAOTUM,  ExTRAOT  OF  Dbadlt  Niohtshadb. — The  in^is- 
sated  juice  is  principally  used  as  a  narcotic  and  sedative,  and  indicated  where 
there  is  undue  action  of  die  nervous  and  vascular  systems,  as  in  tetanus,  carditis, 
and  nervous  afiections  generally.  ExtemaUy,  it  is  beneficially  applied  to 
the  eye. 

Blisters  are  applications  to  the  skin  which  separate  the  cuticle  in  the  form 
of  vesicles  containing  a  serous  fluid.  They  excite  increased  action  in  the  vessels 
of  the  skin,  by  means  of  which  this  fluid  is  thrown  out.  The  part  or  neighbour- 
ing parts  are  somewhat  relieved  by  the  discharge,  but  more  by  the  inflammation 
and  pain  that  are  produced,  and  lessen  that  previously  existing  in  some  con- 
tiguous part.  On  this  principle  we  account  for  the  decided  relief  often 
obtained  by  blisters  in  inflammation  of  the  lungs,  and  their  efficacy  in  abating 
deeply-seated  disease,  as  that  of  the  tendons,  ligaments,  or  joints ;  and  also 
the  necessity  of  previously  removing,  in  these  latter  cases,  the  superficial 
inflammation  caused  by  them,  in  order  that  one  of  a  different  kind  may  be 
excited,  and  to  which  the  deeply-seated  inflammation  of  the  part  will  be 
more  likely  to  yield.  The  blisters  used  in  horse-practice  are  composed  of 
cantharides  or  the  oU  of  turpentine,  to  which  some  have  added  a  tinetuie 
of  the  croton-nnt. 
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For  some  important  remarks  on  the  composition,  application  and  management 
of  the  blister,  see  page  432. 

BoLB  Armenian  is  an  argillaceous  earth  combined  with  iron,  and  is  sapposed 
to  possess  some  astringent  property.  The  propriety  of  its  being  adminis- 
tered inwardly  is  donbtf ol ;  for  it  may  remain  in  the  intestinai  canal,  and  become 
the  nucleus  of  a  calculus.  On  account  of  its  supposed  astringency,  it  is  em- 
ployed externally  to  give  consistence  to  ointments  for  grease.  Even  the  bole 
Armenian  has  not  escaped  the  process  of  adulteration,  and  is  largely  mixed  with 
inferior  earths.  The  fraud  may  be  suspected,  but  not  satisfactorily  detected, 
by  the  colour  of  the  powder,  which  should  be  a  bright  red. 

CALAinNE^ — See  Zinc. 

Calomel. — See  Merouby. 

Camphor  is  the  produce  of  one  of  the  laurus  species,  a  native  of  Japan,  and 
too  often  imitated  oy  passing  a  stream  of  chlorine  through  oil  of  turpentine. 
According  to  Professor  Morton,  it  is  a  narcotic.  It  diminishes  the  frequency  of 
the  pulse,  and  softens  its  tone.  When  long  exhibited,  it  acts  on  the  kidneys. 
Externally  applied,  it  is  said  to  be  a  discutient  and  an  anodyne  for  chronic 
sprains,  bruises,  and  tumours.  The  camphor  ball  is  a  favourite  one  with  the 
groom,  and  occasionally  administered  by  the  veterinaiy  suigeon.  Mr.  W.  C. 
Spooner  us^  it,  mixed  with  opium,  in  cases  of  locked  jaw,  and  in  doaee  of  from 
one  to  two  drachms.  In  the  form  of  camphorated  oil,  it  promotes  the  absorption  of 
fluids  thrown  out  beneath  the  skin,  the  removal  of  old  callus,  and  the  suppling 
of  joints  stiff  from  labour.  Combined  with  oil  of  turpentine  it  is  more  efiOctive, 
but  in  this  combination  it  occasionally  blemishes. 

Cantharides  are  the  basis  of  the  most  approved  and  useful  veterinaiy  blisters. 
The  cantharis  is  a  fly,  the  native  of  Italy  and  the  south  of  France.  It  is  de- 
stroyed by  sulphur,  dried  and  powdered,  and  mixed  with  palm  oil  and  resin  in 
the  proportions  directed  at  page  290.  Its  action  is  intense,  and  yet  superficial ; 
it  plentifully  raises  the  cuticle,  yet  rarely  injures  the  true  skin,  and  therefore 
seldom  blemishes.  The  application  of  other  acrid  substances  is  occasionally  fol- 
lowed by  deeply-seated  ulcerations ;  but  a  blister  composed  of  the  Spanish  fly 
alone,  while  it  does  its  duty,  leaves,  after  a  few  weeks  have  passed,  scarcely  a 
trace  behind. 

The  art  of  blistering  consists  in  cutting,  or  rather  shaving,  the  hair  perfectly 
close ;  then  well  rubbing  in  the  ointment,  for  at  least  ten  minutes ;  and,  after- 
wards, and  what  is  of  the  greatest  consequence  of  all,  plastering  a  little  more  of 
the  ointment  lightly  over  the  part,  and  leaving  it.  As  soon  as  the  vesicles  have 
perfectly  risen,  which  will  .be  in  twenty  or  twenty-four  hours,  the  torture  of  the 
animal  may  be  somewhat  relieved  by  the  application  of  olive  or  neat's-feot  oil, 
or  any  emollient  ointment. 

When  too  extensive  a  blister  has  been  employed,  or,  from  the  intensity  of  the 
original  inflammation,  the  blister  has  not  risen,  (for  no  two  intense  inflamma- 
tions can  exist  in  neighbouring  parts  at  the  same  time,)  strangury— great 
difficulty  in  passing  urine,  and  even  suppression  of  it — ^has  occurred.  The  care- 
ful washing  off  of  the  blister,  and  the  administration  of  plenty  of  warm  water, 
with  opium,  and  bleeding  if  the  symptoms  run  high,  vrill  generaUy  remove  this 
unpleasant  efiect. 

An  infusion  of  two  ounces  of  the  flies  in  a  pint  of  oU  of  turpentine,  for 
several  days,  is  occasionally  used  as  a  liquid  blister ;  and,  when  sufficiently 
lowered  with  common  oil,  it  is  called  a  sweating  oil,  for  it  maintains  a  certain 
degree  of  irritation  and  inflammation  on  the  skin,  yet  not  sufficient  to  blister, 
and  thus  gradually  abates  or  removes  some  old  or  deep  inflammation,  or  cause 
of  lameness. 

Of  late  cantharides  have  come  into  more  general  use.     They  were  reoom- 
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mended  by  Mr.  Vines,  in  combination  with  vegetable  bitters,  as  a  stimnlating 
tonic,  in  cases  of  debility.  He  next  applied  them  for  the  cure  of  Glanden, 
and  with  considerable  success.  The  Veterinary  public  is  much  indebted  to  Mr. 
Vines,  for  the  steadiness  with  which  he  has  followed  up  the  employment  of  tiie 
Spanish-fly.  The  dose  is  from  five  to  eight  grains  given  daily,  but  withheld  for 
a  day  or  two  when  diuresis  supervenes. 

Capsioi  Baoojb,  Capsioum  Berries. — They  are  valuable  as  stimulants  aflect- 
ing  the  system  generally,  yet  not  too  much  accelerating  the  pulse.  Their  bene- 
ficial effect  in  cases  of  cold,  has  seldom  been  properly  estimated.  The  dose 
is  from  a  scruple  to  half  a  drachm. 

Carui  Semina,  Caraway  Seeds. — These  and  Ginger,  alone  or  combined, 
are  the  best  stimulants  used  in  horse-practice. 

Casoarilljs  Cortex,  Casoari^lla  Bark. — Tonic  as  well  as  aromatic  It 
must  not,  however,  be  used  with  the  sulphates  of  iron  or  zinc. 

Castor  Oil,  Oleum  Rioini. — An  expensive  medicine.  It  must  be  given  in 
lai^ge  doses,  and  even  then  it  is  uncertain  in  its  effects.  Mild  as  is  its  operation 
in  most  animals,  it  sometimes  gripes  and  even  endangers  the  horse. 

Catechu,  Japan  Earth,  yet,  no  earth,  but  extracted  from  the  wood  of 
one  of  the  acacia  trees,  is  a  very  useful  astringent.  It  is  given  in  super- 
purgation,  in  doses  of  one  or  two  drachms,  with  opium,  as  a  yet  more  power- 
ful astringent ;  chalky  to  neutralize  any  acid  in  the  stomach  or  bowels ;  and 
powdered  gum,  to  sheath  the  over-irritated  mucous  coat  of  the  intestines.  It  is 
not  often  adulterated  in  our  country,  but  grossly  so  abroad — fine  sand  and  alu- 
minous earth  being  mixed  with  the  extract.  It  is  seldom  given  with  any 
alkali,  yet  the  prescription  just  recommended  contains  chalk :  but,  although  the 
chalk,  as  an  alkali,  may  weaken  the  astringency  of  the  catechu,  it  probably 
neutralizes  some  acid  in  the  stomach  or  bowels,  that  would  have  diminished 
the  power  of  the  catechu  to  a  greater  degree.  It  must  not  be  given  in  conjunc- 
tion with  any  metallic  salt,  for  the  tannin  or  gallic  acid,  on  which  its  power 
chiefly  or  entirely  depends,  has  an  affinity  for  all  metals,  and  will  unite  with 
them,  and  form  a  gallate  of  them,  possessing  little  astringent  energy.  Common 
ink  is  the  union  of  this  tannin  principle  with  iron. 

A  tincture  of  catechu  is  sometimes  made  by  macerating  three  ounces  of  the 
powder  in  a  quart  of  spirit  for  a  fortnight.  It  is  an  excellent  application  for 
wounds  ;  and,  with  the  aloes,  constitutes  all  that  we  want  of  a  balsamic  nature 
for  the  purpose  of  hastening  the  heaUng  process  of  wounds. 

Caustics  are  substances  that  burn  or  destroy  the  parts  to  which  they  are 
applied.  First  among  them  stands  the  red-hot  iron,  or  actual  cautery,  and  then 
pure  alkalies,  potash,  and  soda,  and  the  sulphuric  and  nitrous  acids.  Milder 
caustics  are  found  in  the  sulphate  of  copper,  red  precipitate,  burnt  alum,  and 
verdigris.  They  are  principally  used  to  destroy  fungous  excrescences,  or 
stimulate  indolent  tumours,  or  remove  portions  of  cellular  substance,  or 
muscle  infected  by  any  poison. 

Crbta  Prbparata,  Chalk,  is  principally  used  in  combination  with  catechu 
and  opium  in  cases  of  super- purgation.  All  adventitious  matters  are  removed 
by  washing,  and  the  prepared  or  levigated  chalk  remains  in  the  form  of  an  im- 
palpable powder.  It  is  usually  administered  in  doses  of  two  or  three  ounces. 
It  is  externally  applied  over  ulcers  that  dischaige  a  thin  and  ichorous  matter. 

Chamomile,  Anthemis. — The  powder  of  the  flower  is  a  useful  vegetable 
tonic,  and  the  mildest  in  our  list.  1 1  is  given  in  doses  of  one  or  two  drachms,  and 
is  exhibited  in  the  early  stage  of  convalescence  in  order  to  ascertain  whether  the 
febrile  stage  of  the  disease  is  passed,  and  to  prepare  the  way  for  a  more  power- 
ful tonic,  the  gentian.  If  no  acceleration  of  pulse,  or  heat  of  mouth,  or  indica- 
tion of  return  of  fever,  accompanies  the  cautious  use  of  the  chamomile,  the 
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gentian,  with  carbonate  of  iron,  may  be  safely  veninred  upon ;  but  if  the  gentian 
had  been  first  nsed,  and  a  little  too  soon,  there  might  have  been  considerable, 
and  perhaps  dangerous  return  of  fever. 

Charcoal  is  occasionally  used  as  an  antiseptic,  being  made  into  a  poultice 
with  linseed  meal,  and  applied  to  foul  and  offensive  ulcers,  and  to  cracked  heels. 
It  removes  the  fostid  and  unwholesome  smell  that  occasionally  proceeds  from 
them. 

Charges  are  thick  adhesive  plasters  spread  over  parts  that  have  been  strained 
or  weakened,  and,  being  applied  to  the  skin,  adhere  for  a  considerable  time. 
The  following  mixture  makes  a  good  charge— Burgundy  or  common  pitch,  ^ye 
ounces ;  tar,  six  ounces ;  yellow  wax,  one  ounce,  melted  together,  and  when 
they  are  becoming  cool,  half  a  drachm  of  powdered  cantharides  well  stirred  in. 
This  must  be  partially  melted  afresh  when  applied,  and  spread  on  the  part  with  a 
large  spatula,  as  hot  as  can  be  done  without  giving  the  animal  too  much  pain. 
Flocks  of  tow  should  be  scattered  over  it  while  it  is  warm,  and  thus  a  thick 
and  adhesive  covering  will  be  formed  that  cannot  be  separated  from  the  skin 
for  many  months.  It  is  used  for  old  sprains  of  the  loins,  and  also  strains  of  the 
back  sinews.  The  charge  acts  in  three  ways — ^by  the  slight  stimulant  power 
which  it  possesses  it  gradually  removes  all  deep-seated  inflammation — by  its 
stimulus  and  its  pressure  it  promotes  the  absorption  of  any  callus  or  thicken- 
ing beneath ;  and,  acting  as  a  constant  bandage,  it  gives  tone  and  strength  to 
the  part. 

Clysters. — These  are  useful  and  too  often  neglected  means  of  hastening  the 
evacuation  of  the  bowels  when  the  disease  requires  their  speedy  action.  The 
old  ox  bladder  and  wooden  pipe  may  still  be  employed,  and  a  considerable 
quantity  of  fluid  thrown  into  the  intestine ;  but  the  patent  stomach  and  clyster 
pump  of  Mr.  Reid  is  far  preferable,  as  enabling  the  practitioner  to  inject  a 
greater  quantity  of  fluid,  and  in  a  less  time. 

Two  ounces  of  soft  or  yellow  soap,  dissolved  in  a  gallon  of  warm  water,  will 
form  a  useful  aperient  clyster.  It  will  detach  or  dissolve  many  irritating  sub- 
stances that  may  have  adhered  to  the  mucous  coat  of  the  bowels.  For  a  more 
active  aperient,  half  a  pound  of  Epsom  salts,  or  even  of  common  salt,  may  be 
dissolved  in  the  same  quantity  of  water.  A  stronger  injection,  but  not  to  be 
used  if  much  purgative  medicine  has  been  previously  given,  may  be  composed 
of  an  ounce  of  Barbadoes  aloes,  dissolved  in  two  or  three  quarts  of  warm  water. 
If  nothing  else  can  be  procured,  warm  water  may  be  employed  ;  it  will  act  as 
a  fomentation  to  the  inflamed  and  irritable  surface  of  the  bowels,  and  will  have 
no  inconsiderable  effect  even  as  an  aperient. 

In  cases  of  over-purging  or  inflammation  of  the  bowels,  the  injection  must  be 
of  a  soothing  nature.  It  may  consist  of  gruel  alone,  or,  if  the  purging  is 
considerable,  and  difficult  to  stop,  the  gruel  must  be  thicker,  and  four  ounces 
of  prepared  or  powdered  chalk  well  mixed  with  or  suspended  in  it,  with  two 
scruples  or  a  drachm  of  powdered  opium. 

No  oil  should  enter  into  the  composition  of  a  clyster,  except  that  linseed  oil 
may  he  used  for  the  expulsion  of  the  ascarides,  or  needle- wormt*. 

In  epidemic  catarrh,  when  the  horse  sometimes  obstinately  refuses  to  eat-or 
to  drink,  his  strength  may  be  supported  by  nourishing  clysters;  but  they  should 
consist  of  thick  gruel  only,  and  not  more  than  a  quart  should  be  administered 
at  once.  A  greater  quantity  would  be  ejected  soon  after  the  pipe  is  withdrawn. 
Strong  broths,  and  more  particularly  ale  and  wine,  are  dangerous  ingredients^ 
They  may  rapidly  aggravate  the  fever,  and  should  never  be  administered,  except 
under  the  superintendence,  or  by  the  direction,  of  a  veterinary  surgeon. 

The  principal  art  of  administering  a  clyster  consists  in  not  frightening  the 
horse.    The  pipe,  well  oiled,  should  be  very  gently  introduced,  and  the  fluid 
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not  too  hastily  thrown  into  the  intestine ;  its  heat  being  as  nearly  as  poasble 
that  of  the  intestine,  or  about  96^  of  Fahrenheit's  thermometer. 

CoLLYRjA,  Lotions  for  the  Etbs. — These  have  been  soffidently  described 
when  inflammation  of  the  eyes  was  treated  of. 

Copaiba,  Balsam  of  Capiti. — The  resin  is  obtained  from  a  tree  growing  in 
South  America  and  the  West  India  Islands.  It  is  expensive,  much  adulterated, 
and  seldom  used ;  for  its  properties  differ  but  little  from  those  of  common 
diuretios. 

CoppBB. — There  are  two  combinations  of  this  metal  used  in  Teterinazy 
practice :  the  yerdigris  or  subaoetate,  and  the  blue  yitriol  or  sulphate. 

FercUgrU  or  Subacetate  of  Copper  is  the  common  rust  of  that  metal  produced 
by  subjecting  it  to  the  action  of  acetic  acid.  It  is  giren  internally  by  some 
practitioners,  in  doses  of  two  or  three  drachms  daily,  as  a  t(mic,  and  particulariy 
for  the  cure  of  fecrcy.  It  is,  however,  an  uncertain  and  dangerous  medicine* 
The  corrosive  sublimate,  with  vegetable  tonics,  as  recommended  at  page  187,  is 
preferable.  Verdigris  is,  however,  usefully  applied  externally  as  a  mild  caustic 
Either  alone,  in  the  form  of  fine  powder,  or  mixed  with  an  equal  quantity  of 
the  sugar  (superacetate)  of  lead,  it  eats  down  proud  flesh,  or  stimulates  old  ulcers 
to  healthy  action.  When  boiled  with  honey  and  vinegar,  it  ocmstitutes  the  hr- 
riers'  Egyptiacum,  certainly  of  benefit  in  cankered  or  ulcerated  mouth,  and  no 
bad  application  for  thrushes ;  but  yielding,  as  it  regards  both,  to  better  remedies, 
that  are  mentioned  under  the  proper  heads.  Some  practitioners  use  alum  and 
oil  of  vitriol  in  making  their  F^ptiacum,  forgetting  the  strange  decomposition 
which  isjproduced. 

Blue  Vitriol  or  Sulphate  of  Copper  is  the  union  of  sulphuric  acid  and  copper. 
It  is  a  fiivourite  tonic  witix  many  practitioners,  and  has  been  vaunted  as  a 
specific  for  glanden ;  while  others,  and  we  think  properly,  have  no  very  good 
opinion  of  it  in  either  respect.  As  a  cure  for  glanders^  its  reputation  has 
nearly  passed  away.  As  a  tonic,  when  the  horse  is  slowly  recovering  from 
severe  illness,  it  is  dangerous,  and  its  internal  use  should  be  confined  to  cases  of 
long  continued  discharge  from  the  nostril,  when  catarrh  or  fever  have  ceased. 
It  may  then  be  given  with  benefit  in  doses  of  from  one  to  two  drachms  twice  in 
the  day,  and  alwa3rB  combined  with  gentian  and  ginger.  It  is  principally 
valuable  as  an  external  application,  dissolved  in  water  in  the  proportion  of  two 
drachms  to  a  pint,  and  acting  as  a  gentie  stimulant.  If  an  ounce  jb  dissolved  in 
the  same  qiiantity  of  water,  it  becomes  a  mild  caustic.  In  the  former  propor- 
tion, it  rouses  old  ulcers  to  a  healthy  action,  and  disposes  even  recent  wounds  to 
heal  more  quickly  than  they  otherwise  would  do ;  and  in  the  latter  it  removes 
fungous  granulations  or  proud  flesh.  The  blue  vitriol  is  sometimes  reduced  to 
powder  and  sprinkled  upon  the  wound  for  this  purpose :  it  is  also  a  good  applica- 
tion for  canker  in  the  foot. 

Cordials  are  useful  or  injurious  according  to  the  judgment  with  which  they 
are  given.  When  a  horse  comes  home  thoroughly  exhausted,  and  refuaea  his 
food,  a  cordial  may  be  beneficial.  It  may  rouse  the  stomach  and  the  system 
generally,  and  may  prevent  cold  and  fever ;  but  it  is  poison  to  the  animal  when 
administered  after  the  cold  is  actually  caught  and  fever  begins  to  appear.  More 
to  be  reprobated  is  the  practice  of  giving /rtfgtMn/  cordials,  that  by  their  stimulus 
on  the  stomach,  (the  skin  sympathising  so  much  with  that  viscus,)  a  fine  cottt 
may  be  produced.  The  artificial  excitement  of  the  cordial  soon  becomes  aa 
necessary  to  enable  the  horse  to  do  even  common  work,  as  is  the  excitement  of 
the  dram  to  sustain  the  animal  spirits  of  the  drunkard. 

In  order  to  recal  the  appetite  of  the  horse  slowly  recovering  fimm  illness,  a 
cordial  may  sometimes  be  allowed ;  or  to  old  horses  that  have  been  worked 
hard  and  used  to  theee  excitements  when  young ;  or  to  dranght  horses^  that  have 
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exhibited  alight  symptoiQS  of  staggen  when  their  khoar  has  been  unnsaally 
protracted  and  their  stomachs  left  too  long  empty ;  or  mixed  with  diuretic 
medicine,  to  fine  the  1^  of  the  orer-worked  and  debilitated  animal ;  but  in  no 
other  case  should  they  obtain  a  place  in  the  stable,  or  be  used  at  the  discretion  of 
the  carter  or  the  groom. 

CORROSITE  SUBLIMATB.— See  MeBOURT. 

Crbasotb  has  very  lately  been  introduced  into  veterinary  practice,  and  is 
much  valued  on  account  of  its  antiseptic  properties.  It  is  obtained  by  the 
destructive  distillation  of  various  substances,  as  pyroligneous  acid,  tar,  wood 
smoke,  &c«  Pure  creasote  is  colourless  and  transparent ;  its  odour  is  that  of 
smoked  meat,  and  its  taste  is  caustic  and  burning.  It  coagulates  the  albumen  of 
the  blood,  and  hence  has  been  lately  employed  in  stopping  hemorrhages.  It 
acts  very  powerfully  on  the  general  system,  and  quickly  destroys  small  animals. 
Prefessor  Morton  gives  a  very  interesting  and  faithful  account  of  it.  It  is, 
according  to  him,  both  a  stimulant  and  a  tonic.  In  an  undiluted  state  it  acts 
as  a  caustic.  When  diluted  it  is  a  general  excitant  and  an  antiseptic.  In  the 
foim  of  a  lotion,  a  liniment,  or  an  ointment,  it  has  been  useful  in  £urcy  and 
glanders,  also  in  foot-ret,  canker,  and  thrush, — mange,  caries,  excessive  suppu- 
ration, and  the  repression  of  fungous  granulations.  As  a  caustic  it  acts  as  a 
powerful  stimulant,  and  it  is  an  antiseptic. 

Cboton  TioLii  Sbmina,  Cboton  SKEDs.-^The  croton-nut  has  not  been  long 
introduced  into  veterinary  practice,  although  it  has  been  used  from  time  inmie- 
morial  by  the  inhabitants  of  India  as  a  powerful  purgative.  An  oil  has  been 
extracted  from  it,  and  used  by  the  surgeon;  the  meal  is  adopted  by  tho  veteri- 
narian. It  is  given  in  doses  from  a  scruple  to  half  a  drachm,  and,  from  its  acrid 
nature,  in  the  form  of  a  ball,  with  an  ounce  of  linseed  m^.  When  it  does 
operate  the  effect  is  generally  observed  in  six  or  eight  hours,  the  stools  being 
profuse  and  watery,  and  the  patient  frequently  griped.  On  account  of  its  speedy 
operatbn,  it  may  be  given  in  locked  jaw  and  staggers :  and  also  in  dropsy  of  the 
chest  or  belly,  from  the  watery  and  profuse  stools  which  it  produces;  but  it  is 
often  uncertain  in  its  operation,  and  its  griping,  and  the  debility  which  it 
occasions,  are  serious  objections  to  it  as  common  physic.  When  placed  on  the 
tongue  of  the  horse  in  quantities  varying  from  twenty  to  forty  drops,  it  produces 
purging,  but  the  membrane  of  the  mouth  frequently  becomes  violently  inflamed. 
This  likewise  happens,  but  not  to  so  great  a  degree,  when  it  is  given  in  the  form 
of  a  drink,  or  in  a  mash. 

Dbmuloents  are  substances  that  have  the  power  of  diminishing  the  effect  of 
acrimonious  or  stimulating  substances.  The  first,  by  some  oily  or  mucilaginous 
substance,  sheaths  the  sensible  parts.  T-he  other  dilutes  the  stimulus,  and 
dimimshes  its  power.  It  will  rarely  be  difficult  to  determine  which  efiect  should 
be  produced,  and  the  means  by  which  it  is  to  be  effected. 

PiAPHORETics,  are  medicines  that  increase  the  sensible  and  insensible  per- 
spiration of  the  animal.  As  it  regards  the  horse,  they  are  neither  many  nor 
powerful.  Antimony  in  its  various  forms,  and  sulphur,  have  some  effect  in 
opening  the  pores  of  the  skin,  and  exciting  its  vessels  to  action,  and  especially 
when  assisted  by  warmth  of  stable  or  clothing,  and  therefore  is  useful  in  those 
diseases  in  which  it  is  desirable  that  some  portion  of  the  blood  should  be 
diverted  from  the  overloaded,  and  inflamed,  and  vital  organs  of  the  chest, 
to  the  skin  or  the  extremities.  The  only  diaphoretics,  however,  on  which 
much  confidence  can  be  placed,  and  especially  to  produce  condition,  are  warm 
elothing  and  good  grooming. 

PiGBSTivBs  are  applications  to  recent  or  old  wounds,  as  mild  stimulants,  in 
order  to  produce  a  healthy  appearance  and  action  in  them,  and  to  cause  them 
more  speedily  to  heal.    A  weak  solution  of  blue  vitriol  is  an  excellent  diges- 
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tive ;  80  is  the  tincture  of  aloes,  and  the  tincture  o  myn-h.  The  best  digestive 
ointment  is  one  composed  of  three  parts  of  calamine  ointment  (Turner's  cerate) 
and  one  of  common  turpentine. 

DioiTALis. — The  leayes  of  the  common  foxglove,  gathered  about  the  flower- 
ing time,  dried  carefully  in  a  dark  place,  and  powdered,  and  kept  in  a  dose  black 
bottle,  form  one  of  the  most  valuable  medicines  in  veterinary  practice.  It  is  a 
direct  and  powerful  sedative,  diminishing  the  frequency  of  the  pulse,  and 
the  general  irritability  of  the  system,  and  acting  also  as  a  mild  diuretic ;  it  is 
therefore  useful  in  every  inflammatory  and  febrile  complaint,  and  partieulaiiy 
in  inflammation  of  the  chest.  It  is  usually  given  in  combination  with  emetic 
tartar  and  nitre.  The  average  dose  is  one  drachm  of  digitalis,  one  and  a  half  of 
emetic  tartar,  and  three  of  nitre,  repeated  twice  or  thrice  in  the  day. 

Digitalis  seems  to  have  an  immediate  effect  on  the  heart,  lessening  the  number 
of  its  pulsations ;  but  effecting  this  in  a  singular  manner — ^not  by  causing  the 
heart  to  beat  more  glowly,  but  producing  certain  inteimtssions  or  pauses  in 
its  action.  When  these  become  marked — when  at  every  axth  or  seventh  beat, 
the  pulsations  are  suspended  while  two  or  three  can  be  slowly  counted,  this 
is  precisely  the  effect  that  is  intended  to  be  produced,  and,  however  ill  the 
horse  may  appear  to  be,  or  however  alarming  this  intermittent  pulse  may  seem 
to  the  standers-by,  from  that  moment  the  animal  will  frequently  begin  to  amend. 
The  dose  must  then  be  diminished  one-half,  and,  in  a  few  days,  it  may  be 
omitted  altogether :  but  the  emetic  tartar  and  the  nitre  should  be  continued 
during  some  days  after  the  practitioner  has  deemed  it  prudent  to  try  the  effect  of 
mild  vegetable  tonics. 

There  is  no  danger  in  the  intermittent  pulse  thus  produced ;  but  there  is 
much  when  the  digitalis  fails  to  produce  any  effect  on  the  circulation.  The 
disease  is  then  too  powerful  to  be  arrested  by  medicine.  Digitalis  requires 
watching ;  but  the  only  consequence  to  be  apprehended  from  an  over-dose  is, 
that  the  patient  may  be  reduced  a  little  too  low,  and  his  convalescence  retarded 
for  a  day  or  two. 

In  the  form  of  infusion  or  tincture,  digitalis  is  very  usefbl  in  Inflammation  of 
the  eyes.  It  is  almost  equal  in  its  sedative  influence  to  opium,  and  it  may 
with  great  advantage  be  alternated  with  it,  when  opium  begins  to  lose  its  power. 
The  infusion  is  made  by  pouring  a  quart  of  boiling  water  on  an  ounce  of  the 
powder.  When  it  is  become  cold,  a  portion  of  the  liquid  may  be  introduced 
into  the  eye.  One  or  two  drops  of  the  tincture  may  be  introduced  with  good 
effect.  This  may  be  obtained  by  macerating  three  ounces  of  the  digitalis  in  a 
quart  of  spirit. 

The  infusion  has  been  serviceable  in  mango ;  but  there  are  better  applications. 

DiTRBTics  constitute  a  useful  but  much  abused  class  of  medicines.  They 
stimulate  the  kidneys  to  secrete  more  than  the  usual  quantity  of  urine,  or  to 
separate  a  greater  than  ordinary  proportion  of  the  watery  parts  of  the  blood. 
The  deficiency  of  water  in  the  blood,  thus  occasioned,  must  be  speedily  supplied 
or  the  healthy  circulation  cannot  be  carried  on,  and  it  is  generally  supplied  by 
the  absorbents  taking  up  the  watery  fluid  in  some  part  of  the  framo^  and  carrying 
it  into  the  circulation.  Hence  the  evident  use  of  diuretics  in  dropsical  affections, 
in  swelled  legs,  and  also  in  inflammation  and  fever,  by  lessening  the  quantity  of 
the  circulating  fluid,  and,  consequently,  that  which  is  sent  to  the  inflamed  parts. 

All  this  is  effected  by  the  kidneys  being  stimulated  to  increased  action ;  but 
if  this  stimulus  is  too  often  or  too  violently  applied,  the  energy  of  the  kidney 
may  be  impaired,  or  inflammation  may  be  produced.  That  inflammation  may 
be  of  an  acute  character,  and  destroy  the  patient ;  or,  although  not  intense  in 
its  nature,  it  may  by  frequent  repetition  assume  a  chronic  form,  and  more 
flowly,  but  as  surely,  do  hreparablc  mischief.     Hence  the  necessity  of  attention 
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to  that  portion  of  the  food  which  may  have  a  diuretic  power.  Mow-burnt  hay 
and  foxy  oats  are  the  unsuspected  causes  of  many  a  disease  in  the  horse,  at  first 
obscure,  but  ultimately  referable  to  injury  or  inflammation  of  the  nrinary 
organs.  Hence,  too,  the  impropriety  of  sufiering  medicines  of  a  diuretic  nature 
grease,  or  accumulation  of  fluid  in  any  part,  and  in  those  superficial  eruptions 
to  be  at  the  command  of  the  ignorant  carter  or  groom.  In  swelled  legs,  cracks, 
and  inflammatioDS  which  are  said  to  be  produced  by  humours  floating  in  the 
blood,  diuretics  are  evidently  beneficial ;  but  they  should  be  as  mild  as  pos- 
sible, and  not  oftener  given  or  continued  longer  than  the  case  requires.  For 
some  cautions  as  to  the  administration  of  diuretics^  and  a  list  of  the  safest  and 
best,  the  reader  is  referred  to  page  313.  The  expensive  Castile  soap,  and 
camphor,  so  often  resorted  to,  are  not  needed,  for  the  common  liquid  turpentine 
is  quite  sufficient  in  all  ordinary  cases,  and  nitre  and  digitalis  may  be  added  if 
fever  is  suspected. 

Drinks. — Many  practitioners  and  horse-proprietors  have  a  great  objection  to 
the  administration  of  medicines  in  the  form  of  drinks.  A  drink  is  not  so  porta- 
ble as  a  ball,  it  is  more  troublesome  to  give,  and  a  portion  of  it  is  usually 
wasted.  If  the  drink  contains  any  acid  substance,  it  is  apt  to  excoriate  the 
mouth,  or  to  irritate  the  throat  already  sore  from  disease,  or  the  unpleasant 
taste  of  the  drug  may  unnecessarily  nauseate  the  horse.  There  are  some  medi- 
cines, however,  which  must  be  given  in  the  form  of  drink,  as  in  colic ;  and  the 
time,  perhaps,  is  not  distant  when  purgatives  will  be  thus  administered,  as  more 
speedy,  and  safer  in  their  operation.  In  cases  of  much  debility  and  entire  loss 
of  appetite,  all  medicine  should  be  given  in  solution,  for  the  stomach  may  not 
have  sufficient  power  to  dissolve  the  paper  in  which  the  ball  is  wrapped,  or  the 
substance  of  the  ball. 

An  ox's  horn,  the  larger  end  being  cut  slantingly,  is  the  usual  and  best 
instrument  for  administering  drinks.  The  noose  of  a  halter  is  introduced  into 
the  mouth,  and  then,  by  means  of  a  stable  fork,  the  head  is  elevated  by  an 
assistant  considerably  higher  than  for  the  delivery  of  a  ball.  The  surgeon 
stands  on  a  paU  or  stable  basket  on  the  ofi^-side  of  the  horse,  and  draws  out  the 
tongue  with  the  left  hand ;  he  then  with  the  right  hand  introduces  the  horn 
gently  into  the  mouth,  and  over  the  tongue,  and  by  a  dexterous  turn  of  the 
horn  empties  the  whole  of  the  drink— not  more  than  about  six  ounces— into 
the  back  part  of  the  mouth.  The  horn  is  now  quickly  withdrawn,  and  the 
tongue  loosened,  and  the  greater  portion  of  the  fluid  will  be  swallowed.  A  por- 
tion of  it,  however,  will  often  be  obstinately  held  in  the  mouth  for  a  long  time, 
and  the  head  must  be  kept  up  until  the  whole  is  got  rid  of,  which  a  quick,  but 
not  violent  slap  on  the  muzzle  will  generally  compel  the  horse  to  do.  The  art 
of  giving  a  drink  consists  in  not  putting  too  much  into  the  horn  at  once;  intro- 
ducing the  horn  far  enough  into  the  mouth,  and  quickly  turning  and  withdrawing 
it,  without  bruising  or  wounding  the  mouth,  the  tongue  being  loosened  at  the 
same  moment.  A  bottle  is  a  disgraceful  and  dangerous  instrument  to  use, 
except  it  be  a  flat  pint  bottle,  with  a  long  and  thick  neck. 

Fbrbum,  Iron. — Of  this  metal  there  are  two  preparations  adopted  by  veteri- 
narians. The  rust,  or  Carbonate^  is  a  mild  and  useful  tonic  in  doses  of  from  two  to 
four  drachms.  The  StUphate  (green  vitriol  or  copperas)  is  more  powerful. 
It  should  never  be  given  in  the  early  stages  of  recovery,  and  always  with 
caution.  The  dose  should  be  the  same  as  that  of  the  carbonate.  The  sulphate 
has  lately  been  recommended  for  the  cure  of  that  deceitful  stage  or  form  of 
glanders,  in  which  there  is  nothing  to  characterise  the  disease  but  a  very  sb'ght 
discharge  from  the  nostrils.  It  is  to  be  dissolved  in  the  oommon  drink  of  the 
horse.  It  is  worth  a  trial,  but  too  sanguine  expectations  must  not  be  en- 
couraged of  the  power  of  any  drug  over  this  intractable  malady.     The  iron 
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should  be  given  in  oombination  with  gentian  and  ginger,  but  nerer  with  any 
alkali  or  nitre,  or  soap,  or  catechu,  or  astringent  yegetable. 

Fever. — For  the  nature  and  treatment  of  the  fever,  bothpure  and  symptomaftie, 
reference  may  be  made  to  p.  246. 

Foige  water  used  to  be  a  favourite  tonic  with  fiurriers,  and  also  a  lotion  fiv 
canker  and  ulcers  in  the  mouth.  It  owes  its  power,  if  there  be  any,  to  the  iron 
with  which  it  is  impregnated. 

Fomentations  open  the  pores  of  the  skin  and  promote  perspiration  in  the 
part,  and  so  abate  the  local  swelling,  and  relieve  pain  and  lessen  inflammation. 
They  are  often  used,  and  with  more  benefit  when  the  inflammation  is  somewhat 
deeply  seated,  than  when  it  Ib  superficial.  The  effect  depends  upcm  the  warmth 
of  the  water,  and  not  on  any  herb  that  may  have  been  boiled  in  it.  They 
are  best  applied  by  means  of  flannel,  frequently  dipped  in  the  hot  water,  or  on 
which  the  water  is  poured,  and  the  heat  should  be  as  great  as  the  hand  will 
bear.  The  benefit  that  might  be  derived  i^m  them  is  much  impaired  by  the 
absurd  method  in  which  the  fomentations  are  conducted.  They  are  rarely 
continued  long  enough,  and  when  they  are  removed,  the  part  is  left  wet  and 
uncovered,  and  the  coldness  of  evaporation  succeeds  to  the  heat  of  fomentation. 
The  perspiration  is  thus  suddenly  checked ;  the  animal  suffers  considerable  pain, 
and  more  iiarm  is  done  by  the  extreme  change  of  temperature  than  if  the 
fomentation  had  not  been  attempted. 

Gentian  stands  at  the  head  of  the  vegetable  tonics,  and  is  a  stomachic  as 
well  as  a  tonic.  It  is  equally  useful  in  chronic  debility,  and  in  that  which  is 
consequent  on  severe  and  protracted  illness.  It  is  generally  united  with  chamo- 
mile, ginger,  and,  when  the  patient  will  bear  it,  carbonate  of  iron.  Four 
drachms  of  gentian,  two  of  chamomile,  one  of  carbonate  of  iron,  and  one  of 
ginger,  will  make  an  excellent  tonic  ball.  An  infusion  of  gentian  is  one  of  the 
best  applications  to  putrid  ulcers. 

Ginger  is  as  valuable  as  a  cordial,  as  gentian  is  as  a  tonic  It  ia  the  basis  of 
the  cordial  ball,  and  it  \a  indispensable  in  the  tonic  ball.  Although  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  powder,  the  veterinary  practitioner  should  always  purchase  it  in  its  solid 
form.  If  the  root  is  large,  heavy,  and  not  worm-eaten,  the  "black  ginger  is  as 
good  as  the  white,  and  considerably  cheaper.  The  powder  la  adulterated  with 
bean-meal  and  the  sawdust  of  boxwood,  and  rendered  warm  and  pungent  by 
means  of  capsicum. 

Helleborus  Albus,  White  Hellebore.— This  ia  a  drastic  cathartic,  and 
should  be  used  with  great  caution.  It  is  a  powerful  nauseant,  and  lowers  both 
the  force  and  frequency  of  the  pulse,  and  is  therefore  given  with  good  efiect  in 
various  inflammations,  and  particularly  that  of  the  lungs.  In  the  hospital  of 
the  veterinary  surgeon,  or  in  the  stable  of  the  gentleman  who  will  superintend 
the  giving  and  the  operation  of  every  medicine,  it  may  be  used  with  safety ; 
but  with  him  who  has  to  trust  to  others,  and  who  does  not  see  the  horse  more 
than  once  in  twelve  or  twenty-four  hours,  it  is  a  dangerous  drug.  If  it  is 
pushed  a  little  too  far,  trembling  and  giddiness,  and  purging  follow,  and  the 
horse  is  sometimes  lost.  The  hanging  of  the  head,  and  the  frothii^  of  the 
mouth,  and,  more  particularly,  the  sinking  of  the  pulse,  will  give  warnings  of 
danger ;  but  the  medical  attendant  may  not  have  the  opportunity  of  observing 
this,  and  when  he  does  observe  it,  it  may  be  too  late.  Its  dose  varies  firom  a 
scruple  to  half  a  drachm.  In  doses  of  a  drachm  it  could  not  be  given  with 
safety ;  and  yet,  such  is  the  difierent  efiect  of  medicines  given  in  difierent  doaea^ 
that  in  the  quantity  of  an  ounce  it  is  said  to  be  a  diuretic  and  a  tonic,  and 
exhibited  with  advantage  in  chronic  and  obstinate  grease. 

Helleborus  Niger,  Black  Hellebore.— This  is  used  mostly  as  a  local 
application,  and  as  such  it  is  a  very  powerful  stimulant.    Mr.  £.  Stanley,  of 
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Banbury,  fieqaently  resorts  to  it  in  fistulous  affections  of  the  poll  and  withers, 
and  with  oonuderable  success.  The  abscess  having  formed,  and  exit  being  given 
to  the  imprisoned  fluid  it  is  allowed  to  discharge  itself,  for  two  or  three  days, 
being  dressed  witli  an  ordinary  digestive  ointment.  When  the  pus  assumes  a 
laudable  character,  he  introduces  a  few  portions  of  the  fibrous  part  of  the 
root,  passing  them  down  to  the  bottom  of  the  sinus,  and  letting  them  remain 
for  a  fortnight  or  more ;  in  the  mean  time,  merely  keeping  the  surrounding  parts 
clean.  On  examination  it  will  be  found  that  the  healing  process  has  commenoed. 
Professor  Morton  adds,  that  an  ointment,  formed  of  the  powder  of  either  the 
black  or  white  Hellebore,  in  the  proportion  of  one  part  of  the  powder  to  eight 
of  lard,  will  be  found  exceedingly  active  for  the  dressing  of  rowels  and  setons.* 
Hbmlock  is  used  by  some  practitioners,  instead  of  digitalis  or  hellebore,  in 
affections  of  the  chest,  whether  acute  or  chronic;  but  it  is  inferior  to  both. 
The  dose  of  the  powder  of  the  dried  leaves  is  about  a  drachm. 

H  YDRAROTBUM.— This  mctal  ia  found  native  in  many  countries  in  the  form 
of  minute  globules.  It  also  occurs  in  masses,  and  in  different  varieties  of  crys- 
tallization. It  has  the  singular  property  of  being  liquid  in  the  natural  tem- 
perature of  our  earth.  It  freezes,  or  assumes  a  singular  species  of  crystalliza- 
tion, at  09^  below  0  of  Fall.,  and  at  660"  above  0  of  Fah.  it  boils,  and  rapidly 
evaporates.  In  its  metallic  state  it  appears  to  have  no  action  on  the  animal 
system,  but  its  compounds  are  mostly  powerful  excitants,  and  some  of  them 
are  active  caustics. 

The  Common  Mercurial  Ointment  may  bo  used  for  ring-worm,  and  that  spe- 
cies of  acarus  which  seems  to  be  the  source,  or  the  precursor  of,  mange.  The 
compound  mercurial  ointment  is  also  use^l  in  the  destruction  of  the  same 
insect.  For  most  eruptions  connected  with  or  simulating  mange,  the  author  of 
this  work  has  been  accustomed  to  apply  the  following  ointment  with  consider* 
able  success: — 

Sublimed  sulphur 1  pound. 

Common  turpentine      .         .         .         .         .      4  oz. 

Mercurial  ointment      .         .         .  .      2  oz. 

Linseed  oil  ......      1  pint. 

The  Mercurial  Ointment  is  prepared  by  rubbing  quicksilver  with  lard,  in  the 
proportion  of  one  part  of  mercury  to  three  of  lard,  until  no  globules  appear. 
The  practitioner  should,  if  possible,  prepare  it  himself,  for  he  can  seldom  get 
it  pure  or  of  the  proper  strength  from  the  druggist.  It  is  employed  with 
considerable  advantage  in  preparing  splents,  spavins,  or  other  bony  or  callous 
tumours,  for  blistering  or  firing.  One  or  two  drachms,  according  to  the  nature 
and  size  of  the  swelling,  may  be  daily  well  rubbed  in;  but  it  should  be  watched, 
for  it  sometimes  salivates  the  horse  very  speedily.  The  tumours  more  readily 
disperse,  at  the  application  of  a  stronger  stimulant,  when  they  have  been  thus 
prepared.  Mercurial  ointment  in  a  weaker  state  is  sometimes  necessary  for  the 
cure  of  mallenders  and  sallenders;  and  in  very  obstinate  cases  of  mange,  one- 
eighth  part  of  mercurial  ointment  may  be  added  to  the  ointment  recommended 
at  page  477. 

Calomely  the  submuriate  or  protochloride  of  mercury,  may  be  given,  combined 
with  aloes,  in  mange,  surfeit,  or  worms.  It  is  also  useful  in  some  cases  of  chronio 
cough,  in  farcy,  and  in  jaundice.  Alone  it  has  little  purgative  effect  on  the  horse, 
but  it  assists  the  action  of  other  aperients.  It  is  given  in  doses  from  a  scruple 
to  a  drachm.  As  soon  as  the  gums  become  red,  or  the  animal  begins  to  quid  or 
drop  his  hay,  it  must  bo  disoontmued.  Calomel  has  lately  gained  much 
repute  in  arresting  the  progress  of  epidemic  catarrh  in  the  horse.    Mr.  Perdvall 

•  Morton's  Maaoal  of  Pharmacy,  p.  175.  * 
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has  succeeded  in  this  attempt  to  a  ver}-  oonsiderable  extent.  In  iact,  tlie 
inflaenoe  of  calomel  in  yeterinary  practice  seems  to  have  been  far  too  mach 
undervalued*. 

Corrosive  SublinuUey  the  oxymuriate  or  bichloride  of  mercury,  combined  with 
chlorine  in  a  double  proportion,  is  a  useful  tonic  in  farcy.  It  should  be  given 
in  doses  of  ten  grains  daily,  and  gradually  increased  to  a  scruple,  until  the  horse 
is  puiged,  or  the  mouth  becomes  sore,  when  it  may  be  omitted  for  a  few  days, 
and  resumed.  Some  have  recommended  it  as  a  diuretic,  but  it  is  too  dangerous 
a  medicine  for  this  purpose.  It  is  used  externally  in  solution ;  in  substance 
in  quittor,  as  a  stimulant  to  fi>ul  ulcers ;  and  in  the  proportion  of  five  grains  to 
an  ounce  of  rectified  spirit  in  obstinate  mange,  or  to  destroy  vermin  on  the 
skin.  It  is,  however,  too  uncertain  and  too  dangerous  a  medicine  for  the  horse- 
proprietor  to'Venture  on  its  use. 

Mdiwps  Mineral^  the  black  sulphuret  of  mercury,  is  not  often  used  in  horse 
practice,  but -it  is  a  good  alterative  for  obstinate  surfeit  or  foulness  of  the  skin, 
in  doses  of  three  drachms  daily.  Four  drachms  of  cream  of  tartar  may  be  ad- 
vantageously added  to  each  dose. 

Infusions. — The  active  matter  of  some  vegetable  substances  is  partly  or 
entirely  extracted  by  water.  Dried  vegetables  yield  their  properties  more 
readily  and  perfecUy  than  when  in  their  green  stete.  Boiling  water  is  poured 
on  the  substance  to  be  infiised,  and  which  should  have  been  previously 
pounded  or  powdered,  and  the  vessel  then  covered  and  placed  near  a  fire.  In 
five  or  six  hours  the  transparent  part  may  be  poured  ofi^,  and  is  ready  for  use. 
In  a  few  days,  however,  all  infusions  become  thick,  and  lose  their  virtue,  from 
the  decomposition  of  the  vegetable  matter. 

The  infusion  of  chamomile  is  advantageously  used  instead  of  water  in  com- 
pounding a  mild  tonic  drench.  The  infusion  of  catechu  is  useful  in  astringent 
mixtures ;  that  of  linseed  i&  used  instead  of  common  water  in  catarrh  and  cold ; 
and  the  infusion  of  tobacco  in  some  injections. 

looiNb  — This  substance  has  not  been  long  introduced  into  veterinary  practice. 
The  first  object  which  it  seemed  to  accomplish,  was  the  reduction  of  the  en- 
larged glands  that  frequently  remain  after  catarrh,  but  it  soon  appeared  that  it 
could  reduce  almost  every  species  of  tumour.  Much  concerned  in  the  first  in- 
troduction of  iodine  into  veterinary  practice,  the  writer  of  the  present  work  bears 
willing  testimony  to  the  zeal  and  success  of  others,  in  establishing  the  claims  of 
this  most  valuable  medicine.  Professor  Morton  has  devoted  much  time  and  labour 
to  the  difierent  combinations  of  iodine,  and  they  are  described  at  length  in  his 
useful  '^  Manual  of  Pharmacy."  He  gives  the  formula  of  the  composition  of  a 
liniment,  an  ointment,  and  a  tincture  of  iodine,  adapted  to  different  species  and 
stages  of  disease.  He  next  describes  the  preparation  of  the  iodide  of  potassium-r 
the  combination  of  iodine  and  potash, — and  then  the  improvement  on  that  under 
the  name  of  the  diniodide  of  copper — ^the  union  of  two  parts  of  the  iodide  of 
potassium  with  four  of  the  sulphate  of  copper. 

The  action  of  this  compound  is  an  admirable  tonic  and  a  stimulant  to 
the  absorbent  system,  if  combined  with  vegeteble  tonics,  and,  occasionally, 
small  doses  of  cantharides.  Professor  Spooner  and  Mr.  Daws  applied  this  com- 
pound, and  with  marked  success,  to  the  alleviation  of  fiircy,  nasal  gleet,  and 
glanders.  It  is  pleasing  to  witness  these  triuuipha  over  disease,  a  Uttie  while 
ago  so  unexpect^,  and  now  so  assured. 

Juniper,  Oil  of. — Tliis  essential  oil  is  retained  because  it  has  some  diuretic 
property,  as  well  as  being  a  pleasant  aromatic.  It  frequentiy  enters  into  the 
composition  of  the  diuretic  bidl. 

*  y«wriQari«n,  to),  xvi.,  or  i.  new  aeries,  pp.  325,  441,  and  524. 
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Lead,  Plvubuh. — The  Carbonate  of  Lead  has  a  deleterious  effect  on  the 
biped  and  the  quadruped  in  the  neighbourhood  of  lead  works.  They  are  sub- 
ject to  violent  griping  pains,  and  to  constipation  that  can  with  great  difficulty, 
or  not  all,  be  overcome.  Something  of  the  same  kind  is  occasionidly  observed  in 
the  cider  counties,  and  the  ^  painter's  colic"  is  a  drcumstanoe  of  too  frequent 
occurrence— the  occasional  dreadful  pains,  and  the  ravenous  appetite  extending 
to  every  thing  that  comes  in  the  way  of  the  animal.  Active  purgatives  fol- 
lowed by  opium  are  the  most  effectual  remedies. 

The  Acetate  ofLead^  Plumbi  Acetas, — Sugar  of  lead  is  seldom  given  exter- 
nally to  the  horse,  but  is  used  as  a  coUyrium  for  inflammation  of  the  eyes. 

The  Liquor  Plumbi  Subacetatis^  or  GoulardCs  Extracty  or,  as  it  used  to  be 
termed  at  the  Veterinary  College,  the  Aqua  Fegeta,  is  a  better  collyrium,  and 
advantageously  used  in  external  and  superficial  inflammation,  and  particularly 
the  inflammation  that  remains  after  the  application  of  a  blister. 

Lime  was  formerly  sprinkled  over  cankered  feet  and  greasy  heels,  but  there 
are  less  painful  caustics,  and  more  effectual  absorbents  of  moisture.  Lime-water 
is  rarely  used,  but  the  Chloride  of  Lime  is  exceedingly  valuable.  Diluted  with 
twenty  times  its  quantity  of  water,  it  helps  to  form  the  poultice  applied  to 
every  part  from  which  there  is  the  slightest  offensive  dischaige.  The  footid 
smell  of  fistulous  withers,  poll-evil,  canker,  and  ill-conditioned  wounds,  is  im- 
mediately removed,  and  the  ulcera  are  more  disposed  to  heal.  When  mangy 
horses  are  dismissed  as  cured,  a  washing  with  the  diluted  chloride  will  remove 
any  mfection  that  may  lurk  about  them,  or  which  they  may  carry  from  the 
place  in  which  they  have  been  confined.  One  pint  of  Uie  chloride  mixed  with 
three  gallons  of  water,  and  brushed  over  the  walls  and  manger  and  rack  of  the 
foulest  stable,  will  completely  remove  all  infection.  Professor  Morton,  very 
properly,  savs  that  the  common  practice  of  merely  whitewashing  the  walls 
serves  only  to  cover  the  infectious  matter,  and  perhaps  to  preserve  it  for  an 
indefinite  length  of  time,  so  that  when  the  lime  scales  off,  disease  may  be  again 
engendered  by  the  exposed  virus.  The  horse  furniture  worn  by  a  glandered  or 
mangy  animal  will  bo  effectually  purified  by  the  chloride.  InternaUy  admi- 
nistered, it  seems  to  have  little  or  no  power.  « 

Liniments  are  oily  applications  of  the  consistence  of  a  thick  fluid,  and 
designed  either  to  soothe  an  inflamed  suiface,  or,  by  gently  stimulating  the  skin, 
to  remove  deeper-seated  pain  or  inflammation.  As  an  emollient  liniment,  one 
composed  of  half  an  ounce  of  extract  of  lead  and  four  ounces  of  olive  oil  will  be 
useful.  For  sprains,  old  swellings,  or  rheumatism,  two  ounces  of  hartshorn, 
the  same  quantity  of  camphorated  spirit,  an  ounce  of  oil  of  turpentine,  and  half 
an  ounce  of  laudanum,  may  be  mixed  together ;  or  an  ounce  of  camphor  may 
be  dissolved  in  four  ounces  of  sweet  oil,  to  which  an  ounce  of  oil  of  turpentine 
may  be  afterwards  added.  A  little  powdered  cantharides,  or  tincture  of  can- 
tharides,  or  mustard  powder,  will  render  either  of  these  more  powerful,  or 
convert  it  into  a  liquid  blister. 

Linseed. — An  infusion  of  linseed  is  often  used  instead  of  water,  for  the  drink 
of  the  horse  with  sore-throat  or  catarrh,  or  disease  of  the  urinary  organs  or  of 
the  bowels.  A  pail  containing  it  should  be  slung  in  the  stable  or  loose  box. 
Thin  gruel,  however,  is  preferable ;  it  is  as  bland  and  soothing,  and  it  is  more 
nutritious.     Linseed  meal  forms  the  best  poultice  for  almost  every  purpose. 

Maonesia.— The  sulphate  of  magnesia,  or  Epsom  Salts,  should  be  used 
only  in  promoting  the  purgative  efiwt  of  clysters,  or,  in  repeated  doses  of  six  or 
eight  ounces,  gently  to  open  the  bowels  at  the  commencement  of  fever.  Some 
doubt,  however,  attends  the  latter  practice;  for  the  dose  must  occasionally  be 
thrice  repeated  before  it  will  act,  and  then,  although  safer  than  aloes,  it  may 
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produce  too  much  irritation  in  the  intestinal  canal,  especially  if  the  fever  is  the 
piecunor  of  inflammation  of  the  luBga.    . 

Mashes  constitute  a  very  important  part  of  hoiae-proTender,  whether  in 
sickness  or  health*  A  mash  given  occasionally  Vo  a  horse  that  is  otherwise  fed 
on  diy  meat  prevents  him  from  becoming  dangerously  costive.  To  the  over- 
worked and  tired  horse  nothing  is  so  refreshing  as  a  warm  mash  with  his  usual 
allowance  of  com  in  it.  The  art  of  getting  a  horse  into  apparent  condition  for 
sale,  or  giving  him  a  round  and  plump  appearance,  consists  principally  in  the 
frequent  repetition  of  mashes,  and,  from  their  easiness  of  digestion  and  the  mild 
nutriment  which  they  afibrd,  as  weU  as  their  laxative  efiect^  they  form  the 
principal  diet  of  the  sick  horse. 

They  are  made  by  pouring  boiling  water  on  bran,  and  stirring  it  well,  and 
then  covering  it  over  until  it  is  sufliciently  cool  for  the  horse  to  eat.  If  in  the 
heat  of  summer  a  cold  mash  is  preferred,  it  should,  nevertheless,  be  made  with 
hot  water,  and  then  suffered  *to  remain  until  it  is  cold.  This  is  not  always 
sufficiently  attended  to  by  the  groom,  who  is  not  aware  that  the  efficacy  of  the 
mash  depends  principally  on  the  change  which  ia  efiected  in  the  bran  and  the 
other  ingredients  by  the  boiling  water  rendering  them  more  easy  of  digestion, 
as  well  as  more  aperient.  If  the  horse  refuses  the  mash,  a  few  oats  may  be 
sprinkled  over  it,  in  order  to  tempt  him  to  eat  it ;  but  if  it  is  previously  dedgned 
that  com  should  be  given  in  the  mash,  it  should  be  scalded  with  the  bran,  in 
order  to  soften  it  and  render  it  more  digestible.  Bran  mashes  are  very  useful 
preparatives  for  physic,  and  they  are  necessary  during  the  operation  of  the 
physio.  They  very  soon  become  sour,  and  the  manger  of  the  horse  of  whose 
diet  they  form  a  principal  part  should  be  daily  and  carefully  cleaned  out. 

When  horses  are  weakly  and  much  reduced,  malt  mashes  will  often  be  very 
palatable  to  them  and  very  nutritive :  but  the  ¥rater  that  is  poured  on  a  malt 
mash  should  be  considerably  below  the  boiling  heat,  otherwise  the  malt  wiU  be 
set,  or  clogged  together.  If  the  owner  was  aware  of  the  value  of  a  malt  mash,  it 
would  be  oftener  given  when  the  horse  is  rapidly  getting  weaker  from  protracted 
disease,  or  when  he  is  beginning  to  recover  from  a  disease  by  which  he  has  been 
much  reduced.  The  only  exception  to  their  use  is  in  cases  of  chest  affection,  in 
which  they  must  not  be  given  too  early.  In  grease,  and  in  mange  accompanied 
by  much  emaciation,  malt  mashes  will  be  peculiarly  useful,  especially  if  they 
constitute  a  principal  portion  of  the  food. 

Mustard,  Sin  apis. — This  will  be  found  occasionally  useful,  if,  in  inflamma- 
tion of  the  chest  or  bowels,  it  is  well  rubbed  on  the  chest  or  the  abdomen.  The 
external  swelling  and  irritation  which  it  excites  may,  to  a  greater  or  leas  degree, 
abate  the  inflammation  within. 

Mtrbh  may  be  used  in  the  form  of  tincture,  or  it  may  be  united  to  the 
tincture  of  aloes  as  a  stimulating  and  digestive  application  to  wounds.  Diluted 
with  an  equal  quantity  of  water,  it  is  a  good  application  for  canker  in  the  mouth, 
but  as  an  internal  medicine  it  seems  to  be  inert,  although  some  practitionexf 
advocate  its  use,  combined  with  opium,  in  cases  of  chronic  cough. 

Nitrous  jEther,  Spirit  of,  is  a  very  useful  medicine  in  the  advanced 
stages  of  fever,  for  while  it,  to  a  certain  degree,  rouses  the  exhausted  powers  of 
the  animal,  and  may  be  denominated  a  stimulant,  it  never  brings  back  the 
dangerous  febrile  action  which  was  subsiding.  It  is  given  in  doaea  of  three  or 
four  drachms. 

OuvB  Oil  is  an  emollient  and  demulcent.  Its  laxative  effect  is  very  inoon- 
siderable  and  uncertain  in  the  horse. 

Opium.— However  underrated  by  aome,  there  is  not  a  more  valuable  drug 
on  our  list.     It  does  not  often  act  as  a  narcotic  except  in  considerable  doaea ; 
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Init  it  18  a  powerful  antispasmodic,  sedatiye,  and  astringent.  As  an  antispas- 
modic, it  enters  into  the  cholic  drink,  and  it  is  the  sheet-anchor  of  the  yeterinarian 
in  the  treatment  of  tetanus  or  locked  jaw.  As  a  sedatiye,  it  relaxes  that  uni- 
yersal  spasm  of  the  muscular  system  which  is  the  characteristic  of  tetanus ; 
and,  perhaps,  it  is  only  as  a  sedative  that  it  has  such  admirahle  efiect  as  an 
astringent,  fbr  when  the  initation  around  the  mouths  of  the  ressels  of  the 
intestines  and  kidneys  is  allayed  hy  the  opium,  the  undue  puiging  and  profuse 
staling  will  necessarily  be  arrested. 

Opium  should,  however,  be  given  with  caution.  It  is  its  secondary  effect 
that  is  sedative,  and,  if  given  in  cases  of  fever,  its  primary  effect  in  increaung 
the  excitation  of  the  frame  may  be  very  considerable  and  highly  injurious.  In 
the  early  and  acute  stage  of  fever,  it' would  be  bad  practice  to  give  it  in  ihifi 
smallest  quantity ;  but  when  the  fever  has  passed,  or  is  passing,  there  is  nothing 
which  so  rapidly  subdues  the  irritability  that  accompanies  extreme  weakness. 
It  becomes  an  excellent  tonic,  because  it  is  a  sedative. 

If  the  blue  or  green  vitriol,  or  cantharides,  have  been  pushed  too  fisur,  opium, 
sooner  than  any  other  drug,  quiets  the  disorder  they  have  occasioned.  It  is 
given  in  doses  of  one  or  two  drachms,  in  the  form  of  ball.  Other  medicines  are 
usually  combined  with  it,  according  to  the  circumstances  of  the  case. 

Externally,  it  is  useful  in  ophthalmia.  In  the  form  of  decoction  of  the  poppy-*, 
head,  it  may  constitute  the  ba^  of  an  anodyne  poultice;  but  it  must  not  be  given 
in  union  with  any  alkali,  with  the  exception  of  chalk,  in  over-purging;  nor 
with  the  superaoetate  of  lead,  by  which  its  powers  are  materially  impaired ;  nor 
with  sulphate  of  zinc,  or  copper,  or  iron. 

From  its  high  price  it  is  much  adulterated,  and  it  ia  not  always  met  with  in 
a  state  of  purity.  The  best  tests  are  its  smell,  its  taste,  its  toughness  and  pli-- 
ancy,  its  fiiwn  or  brown  colour,  and  its  weight,  for  it  is  the  heaviest  of  all  the 
vegetable  extracts,  except  gum  arabic ;  yet  its  weight  is  often  fraudulentiy  in- 
creased by  stones  and  bits  of  lead  dexterously  concealed  in  it.  The  English 
opium  is  almost  as  good  as  the  Turkbh,  and  frequently  sold  for  it;  but  is  dis- 
tlnguishable  by  its  blackness  and  softness. 

Palm  Oil,  when  genuine,  is  the  very  best  substance  that  can  be  used  for 
making  masses  and  balls.    It  has  a  pleasant  smell,  and  it  never  becomes  rancid. 

Pitch  is  used  to  give  adhesiveness  and  firmness  to  cbarges  and  plasters.  The 
common  pitch  is  quite  as  good  as  the  more  expensive  Bui^ndy  pitch.  The 
best  plaster  for  sandcrack  consists  of  one  pound  of  pitch  and  an  ounce  of  yellow 
bees-wax  melted  together. 

Physio. — The  cases  which  require  physic,  the  composition  of  the  most 
efiectual  and  safest  physic-ball^  and  the  mode  of  treatment  under  physio,  have 
been  already  described. 

Potash. — Two  compounds  of  potash  are  used  In  veteruuuy  practice.  The 
Nitrate  of  Potash  (Nitre)  is  a  valuable  cooling  medicine  and  a  mild  diuretic, 
and,  therefore,  it  should  enter  into  the  compoeition  of  every  fever-ball.  Its  doso 
is  fh>m  two  to  four  drachms.  Grooms  often  dissolve  it  in  the  water.  There 
are  two  objections  to  this :  either  the  horse  is  nauseated  and  will  not  drink  so 
much  water  as  he  ought ;  or  the  salt  taste  of  the  water  causes  considerable  thirst, 
and  disinclination  to  solid  food.  Nitre,  while  dissolving,  materially  lowers  the 
temperature  of  water,  and  furnishes  a  very  cold  and  useful  lotion  for  sprain  of 
the  back  mnews,  and  other  local  inflammations.  The  lotion  should  be  used 
as  soon  as  the  salt  is  dissolved,  for  it  quickly  becomes  as  warm  as  the  sur-^ 
rounding  air.  TheBitartrate  of  Potash  {Cream  of  Tartar)  is  a  mild  diuretic, 
and,  combined  with  iEthiop's  mineral,  is  used  as  an  alterative  in  obstinate 
mange  or  grease.  The  objection,  however,  to  its  use  in  such  an  animal  as  the 
borse,  is  the  little  power  which  it  seems  to  exercise. 

L  L 
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PouJLTio«B.^Few  honemen  are  awaie  of  the  Tulne  of  these  Bimple  applica- 
tions in  abating  tnflammatiffli,  idieTing  pain,  cleansing  wonndi^  and  disposing 
them  to  heal.  They  ax^  applications  of  the  best  kind  continued  much  longer 
than  a  simple  fomentation  can  be.  In  all  inflammations  of  the  Ibot  thej  are 
very  beneficial,  by  softening  the  hom  hardened  by  the  heat  of  the  foot  and  con- 
tracted and  pressing  on  the  Intenud  and  highly  sensible  parts.  The  moisture 
and  warmth  are  the  useful  qualities  of  the  poultice ;  and  that  poultice  is  the  best 
for  general  purposes  in  which  moisture  and  warmth  are  longest  retained.  Per- 
spiration is  most  abundantly  promoted  in  the  part,  the  porss  are  opened, 
swellings  are  reUeyed,  and  discharges  of  a  healthy  nature  procured  from  wounds. 

Linseed  meal  forms  the  best  general  p<mltice,  because  it  longest  retains  the 
nyoistare.  Bran,  although  frequently  used  for  poultices,  is  objectionable,  be- 
cause it  BO  soon  becomes  dry.  To  abate  considerable  inflammation,  and  espedalfy 
in  a  wounded  part,  Goulard  may  be  added,  or  the  linseed  meal  may  be  made 
into  a  paste  with  a  decoction  of  poppy-heads.  To  promote  a  healthy  discharge 
from  an  old  or  foul  ulcer;  or  separation  of  the  dead  from  the  living  parts,  in 
the  process  of  what  ia  called  coring  out ;  or  to  hasten  the  ripening  of  a  tumour 
that  mnst  be  opened ;  or  to  cleanse  it  wh^i  it  is  opened, — two  ounces  of  common 
turpentine  may  be  added  to  a  pound  of  linseed  meal :  but  nothing  can  be  so 
absurd,  or  is  so  injurious,  as  the  addition  of  turpentine  to  a  poultice  that  is 
designed  to  be  an  emollient.  The  drawing  poultices  and  stoppings  of  faniers  are 
often  highly  iiguxious,  instead  of  abating  inflammation. 

If  the  Ydoer  smeUs  cfiensively,  two  ounces  of  powdered  charcoal  may  be 
added  to  the  linseed  meal,  or  the  poultice  may  be  made  of  water,  to  which  a 
solution  of  the  chloride  of  lime  has  been  added  in  the  proportion  of  half  an  ounce 
to  a  pound.  As  an  emollient  poultice  for  grease  and  cracked  heels,  and  espe- 
cially if  accompanied  by  much  unpleasant  smell,  there  is  nothing  preferable  to 
a  poultice  of  mashed  carrots  with  charcoal.  For  old  grease  some  slight  stimu* 
kmt  mxist  be  added,  as  a  little  yeast  or  the  grounds  of  table-beer. 

There  are  two  errors  in  the  application  of  a  poultice,  and  particularly  as  it 
regards  the  legs.  It  is  often  put  on  too  tight,  by  means  of  which  the  return  of 
the  Uood  from  the  foot  is  prevented,  and  the  disease  is  increased  instead  of  lessened; 
or  it  is  too  hot,  and  unnecessary  pain  is*given,  and  the  inflammation  aggravated. 

PowBBBS.— Some  horses  are  very  difflcult  to  ball  or  drench,  and  the  violent 
struggle  that  would  accompany  the  attempt  to  conquer  them  may  heighten  the 
fever  or  inflammation.  To  such  horses  powders  must  be  given  in  mashes. 
Emetic  tartar  and  digitalis  may  be  generslly  used  in  cases  of  inflammation  or 
fbver ;  or  emetic  tarter  for  worms ;  or  calomel  or  even  the  forina  of  the  croton 
nut  for  physic :  but  powders  are  too  often  an  excuse  for  the  laziness  or  awk- 
wardness of  the  carter  or  groom.  The  horse  frequently  refuses  them,  especially 
if  his  appetite  has  otherwise  begun  to  fail ;  the  powder  and  the  mash  are  wasted, 
and  the  animal  is  unnecessarily  nauseated.  All  medicine  should  be  given  in 
the  form  of  ball  or  drink. 

Rakino.«— This  consists  in  introdudng  the  hand  into  the  rectum  of  the  horse, 
and  drawing  out  any  hardened  dung  that  may  be  there.  It  may  be  necessary  in 
costivenesB  or  fever,  if  a  clyster  pipe  cannot  be  obtained ;  but  an  injection  will 
better  effect  the  purpose,  and  with  less  inconvenience  to  the  animal.  The 
introduction  of  the  hand  into  the  rectum  is,  however,  usefbl  to  ascertain  the 
existence  of  stone  in  the  bladder^  or  the  degree  of  distension  of  the  blsdder  in 
suppression  of  urine,  for  the  bladder  will  be  easily  felt  below  the  intestme, 
and,  al  the  same  time  by  the  heat  of  the  intestine,  the  degree  of  inflammation 
in  it  or.in  the  bladder  may  be  detected. 

Rbsin.— The  yellow  resin  is  that  which  remams  after  the  distillation  of  oil 
of  turpentine.    It  is  used  externally  to  give  eonststenoe  to  ointments^  and  to 
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render  them  fliightly  Btimulant.  Internally  it  u  a  naefdl  diuretio,  and  u  giyen 
in  doses  of  five  or  ax  drachms  made  into  a  ball  with  soft  soap*  The  common 
liqnid  turpentine  ia,  however,  preferable. 

.  RowBLs. — The  manner  of  rowelling  has  been  already  described.  A^ 
exciting  inflammation  on  the  satftce,  and  so  lessening  that  which  hiad  prcr 
ylonily  existed  in  a  neighbooring  but  deeper-seated  part,  they  are  decidedly 
inferior  to  blisters,  for  they  do  not  act  so  quickly  or  so  extensively ;  therefore 
they  should  not  be  used  in  acute  inflammation  of  the  lungs  or  bowels,  or  any 
vital  part.  When  the  inflammation,  however,  although  not  intense,  has  long 
continued,  rowels  will  be  serviceable  by  producing  an  irritation  and  discharge 
that  can  be  better  kept  up  than  by  a  blister.  As  promoting  a  permanent, 
although  not  very  considerable  discharge,  and  some  inflammation,  rowels  in  the 
thighs  are  useful  in  swelled  legs,  and  obstinate  grease.  If  fluid  is  thrown  out 
nnder  the  skin  in  any  other  part,  the  rowel  acts  as  a  permanent  drain.  When 
sprain  of  the  joint  or  the  muscles  of  the  shoulders  is  suspected,  a  rowel  in  the 
chest  will  be  serviceable.  The  wound  caused  by  a  rowel  will  readily  heal,  and 
with  little  blemish,  unless  the  useless  leather  of  the  flirrier  has  been  inserted. 

Sbcalb  coRNUTtrir,  the  Ergot  of  Rife, — This  is  weU  known  to  be  an  excitant 
in  assisting  parturition  in  cattle,  sheep,  and  dogs.  It  haa  been  used  with  suc-> 
cess  in  the  mare  by  Mr.  Richardson,  of  Lincoln.  It  should  only  be  applied  in 
difficult  cases,  and  the  dose  should  be  two  drachms,  combined  with  some  car- 
minative,  and  given  every  hour. 

Sedativbb  are  medicines  that  subdue  Irritetion,  repress  spasmodic  action, 
or  deaden  pain.  We  will  not  inquire  whether  they  act  first  as  stimulants :  if 
they  do,  their  effect  is  exceedingly  transient,  and  is  quickly  followed  by  de- 
pression and  diminished  action.  Digitalis,  hellebore,  opium,  turpentine,  are 
medicines  of  this  kind.  Their  efiect  in  different  diseases  or  stages  of  disease, 
and  the  circumstances  which  indicate  the  use  of  any  one  of  them  in  preference 
to  the  rest,  are  considered  under  their  respective  titles. 

SonA. — The  Carbonate  of  Soda  is  a  useful  antacid,  and  probably  a  diuretic, 
but  it  is  not  much  used  in  veterinary  practice.  The  ClUoride  of  Soda  is  not  so 
efficacious  for  the  removal  of  unpleasant  smells  and  all  infection  as  the  chloride 
of  lime;  but  it  is  exceedingly  useful  in  changing  malignant  and  corroding  and 
destructive  sores  into  the  state  of  simple  ulcers,  and,  in  ulcers  that  are  not  ma- 
lignant it  much  hastens  the  cure.  Poll  evil  and  fistulous  withers  are  much 
benefited  by  it,  and  all  farcy  ulcers.  It  is  used  in  the  proportion  of  one  part  of 
the  solution  to  twenty-four  of  water. 

SoDii  Cwhonwuii,  Common  Salty  is  very  extensively  employed  in  veterinary 
practice.  It  forms  an  efficacious  aperient  clyster,  and  a  solution  of  it  has  been 
given  as  an  aperient  drink.  Sprinkled  over  the  hay,  or  in  a  mash,  it  is  very 
palateble  to  sick  horses ;  and  in  that  languw  and  disinclination  to  fiK>d  which 
remain  after  severe  Ulness,  few  things  vnll  so  soon  recall  the  appetite  as  a  drink 
composed  of  six  or  eight  ounces  of  salt  in  solution.  To  horses  in  health  it  is  more 
useful  than  is  generally  imagined,  as  promoting  the  digestion  of  ihe  food,  and, 
consequently,  condition.  Externally  applied,  there  are  few  better  lotions  for 
inflamed  eyes  than  a  solution  of  half  a  ^baohm  of  salt  in  four  ounces  of  water. 
In  tho  proportion  of  an  ounce  of  salt  to  the  same  quantity  cf  water,  it  Is 
a  good  embrocation  for  sore  shoulders  and  backs ;  and  if  it  does  not  always 
disperse  warbles  and  tumours,  it  takes  away  much  of  the  tenderness  of  the 
skin. 

SoDJB  Sulphas,— Sti^iftaes  4^5(Mf^.— Glaubei^s  Salt — This  medicine  is  seldom 
used  in  the  treatment  of  the  horse.  It  appears  to  have  some  diuretic 
property. 

Soap  is  supposed  to  possess  n  dioxetic  quality,  and  therefore  enters  Into  the 
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oompontion  of  some  diuretic  masses.  See  Resin.  By  many  pnetitionerc  it  is 
made  an  ingredient  in  tlie  physic-ball,  but  uselessly  or  even  injuriously  so ;  for 
if  the  aloes  are  finely  powdered  and  mixed  with  palm  oil,  they  will  dissolve 
xeadily  enough  in  the  bowels  without  the  aid  of  the  soap,  while  the  action  of 
the  soap  on  the  kidneys  will  impair  the  puigative  efiect  of  the  aloes. 

Starch  may  be  substituted  with  advantage  for  gruel  in  obstinate  cases  of 
puxging,  both  as  a  clyster,  and  to  support  the  strei^gth  of  the  animal. 

Stoppimos  constitute  an  important,  but  too  often  neglected  part  of  stable 
management.  If  a  horse  is  irregularly  or  seldom  woiked,  his  feet  are  deprived 
of  moisture ;  they  become  hard  and  unyielding  and  brittle,  and  disposed 
to  com  and  contraction  and  founder.  The  vety  dung  of  a  neglected  and  filthy 
stable  would  be  preferable  to  habitual  standing  on  the  cleanest  litter  without 
stopping.  In  wounds,  and  bruises,  and  coins,  moisture  is  even  more  necessaiy,  in 
order  to  supple  the  horn,  and  relieve  its  pressure  on  the  tender  parts  beneath.  As 
a  common  stopping,  nothing  is  better  than  cow>dung  with  a  fourth  part  of  day 
well  beaten  into  it,  and  confined  with  splents  from  the  binding  or  larger  twigs  of 
the  broom.  In  cases  of  wounds  a  little  tar  may  be  added ;  but  tar,  as  a  common 
•topping,  la  too  stimulatiDg  and  diying.  Pads  made  of  thick  felt  have  lately 
been  contrived,  which  are  fitted  to  the  sole,  and,  swelling  on  being  wetted,  are 
sufficiently  confined  by  the  shoe.  Having  been  well  saturated  with  water,  they 
*  will  continue  moist  during  the  night.  They  are  veiy  useful  in  gentlemen's 
stables  ;  bat  the  cow-dung  and  clay  are  sufficient  for  the  farmer. 

Stbyohkia. — This  drug  has  frequently  been  employed  with  decided 
Advantage  in  cases  of  paralysis  in  the  dog;  and  lately,  and  with  decided 
advantage,  it  has  been  administered  to  the  horse.  The  dose  is  from  one  to  three 
grains,  given  twice  in  the  day. 

Sulphur  is  the  baas  of  the  most  effectual  applications  for  mange.  It  is 
an  excellent  alterative,  combined  usually  with  antimony  and  nitre,  and  particu- 
larly for  mange,  surfeit,  grease^  hidebound,  or  want  (^  condition ;  and  it  is  a 
usefol  ingredient  in  the  cough  and  fever  ball.  When  g^ven  alone,  it  seems  to 
have  little  effect,  except  as  a  laxative  in  doses  of  six  or  eight  ounces ;  but  there 
are  much  better  aperients.  The  black  sulphur  consists  prindpally  of  the  dross 
after  the  pure  sulphur  haa  been  separated* 

Tar  melted  with  an  equal  quantity  of  grease  forms  the  usual  stopping  of  the 
fiurier.  It  is  a  warm,  or  sUghtly  stimulant  and  therefore  useful,  dressing  for 
bruised  or  wounded  feet;  but  its  principal  virtue  seems  to  consist  in  preventing 
the  penetration  of  dirt  and  water  to  the  wounded  part.  As  a  common  stopping 
it  has  been  considered  objectionable.  From  its  warm  and  drying  properties  it 
is  the  usual  and  proper  basis  for  thrush  ointments;  and  from  its  adhesiveness, 
and  slightly  stimulating  power,  it  often  forms  an  ingredient  in  applications  for 
mange.  Some  practitioners  give  it,  and  advantageously,  with  the  usual  cough 
medicine,  and  in  doses  of  two  or  three  drachms  for  chronic  cough.  The 
common  tar  is  as  effectual  as  the  Barbadoes  for  every  veterinaiy  purpose.  The 
oil,  or  spirit  (rectified  oil)  of  tar  is  sometimes  used  alone  for  the  cure  of  mange, 
but  it  is  not  to  be  depended  upon.  The  spirit  of  tar,  mixed  with  double  the 
quantityof  fish  on,  is,  from  its  peculiar  penetrating  property,  one  of  the  best 
applications  for  hard  and  brittle  feet.  It  should  be  well  rubbed  with  a  brush, 
every  night,  both  on  the  crust  and  sole. 

TiNOTURBs.—- The  medicinal  properties  of  many  substances  are  extracted  by 
spirit  of  wine,  but  in  such  small  quantities  as  to  be  scarcely  available  for  inter* 
nal  use  in  veterinary  practice.  So  mudi  aloes  or  opium  must  be  given  in  order  to 
produce  effect  on  the  horee,  that  the  quantity  of  spirit  necessary  to  dissolve  it 
would  be  injurious  or  might  be  fiital.  As  applications  to  wounds  or  inflamed 
Buifeces^  the  tinctures  of  aloes,  digitalis^  myirh,  and  opium,  axe  highly  useful. 
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ToBAooo,  in  the  hands  of  the  skilful  Teterinarian,  may  be  advaniageonsi/ 
employed  in  cases  of  extreme  oostivenesa^  or  dangerous  cholic;  but  should  never 
be  permitted  to  be  used  as  an  external  application  liar  the  cuxe  of  mange^  or  an 
internal  medicine  to  promote  a  fine  coat. 

Tonics  are  Talnable  medicines  when  jodicbusly  empbyed ;  but,  like  cordiab^ 
they  have  been  fati^y  abused.  Many  a  horse  reooTering  from  seyere  disoase 
has  been  destroyed  by  their  too  early,  or  too  free  use.  The  veterinary  suxgeon 
occasionally  administers  them  injuriously,  in  his  anxiety  to  gratify  the  impa- 
tience of  his  employer.  The  mild  vegetable  tonics,  chamomile,  gentian,  and 
ginger,  and,  perhaps^  the  carbonate  of  iron,  may  sometimes  be  given  with 
benefit,  and  may  hasten  the  perfect  recovery  of  the  patient ;  but  there  are  few 
principles  more  truly  founded  on  reason  and  experience,  than,  that  disease  once 
removed,  the  powers  of  nature  are  sufficient  to  re-establish  health.  Against 
the  more  powerful  mineral  tonics,  except  for  the  particular  purposes  that  have 
been  pointed  out  under  the  proper  heads,  the  horse  proprietor  and  the  veterina- 
rian diould  be  on  his  guard. 

TuRPENTmE. — The  common  liquid  turpentine  has  been  described  as  one  of 
the  bedt  diuretics,  in  doses  of  half  an  ounce,  and  made  into  a  ball  with  linseed 
meal  and  powdered  ginger.  It  is  added  to  the  calamine  or  any  other  mild  oint- 
ment in  order  to  render  it  stimulating  and  digestive,  and,  from  its  adhesiveness 
and  slight  stimulating  power,  it  is  an  ingredient  in  mange  ointments.  The  oil 
of  turpentine  is  an  excellent  antispasmodic.  For  the  removal  of  cholic  it  stands 
unrivalled.  Forming  a  tincture  with  cantharides,  it  is  the  basis  of  the  sweating 
blister  for  old  strains  and  swellings.  As  a  blister  it  is  fiir  inferior  to  the  com- 
mon ointment.  As  a  stimulant  frequently  applied  it  must  be  sufficiently 
lowered,  or  it  may  blemish. 

Wax. — The  yellow  wax  is  used  in  charges  and  some  plasters  to  render  them 
less  brittle. 

Zinc. — The  impure  carbonate  of  zinc,  under  the  name  of  Calamine  Powder'^ 
is  used  in  the  preparation  of  a  valuable  healing  ointment,  called  Turner's  Cerate. 
Five  parts  of  lard  and  one  of  resin  are  melted  together,  and  when  these  b^gin 
to  get  cool,  two  parts  of  the  calamine,  reduced  to  an  impalpable  powder,  are 
stirred  in.  If  the  wound  is  not  healthy,  a  small  quantity  of  common  turpen- 
tine may  be  added.  This  salve  justly  deserves  the  name  which  it  has  gained, 
^'  The  Healing  Ointment."  The  calamine  is  sometimes  ^rinkled  wjth  ad<* 
vantage  on  cracked  heels  and  superficial  sores. 

The  sulphate  of  zinc.  White  FUrial^  in  the  proportion  of  three  grains  to  an 
ounce  of  water,  is  an  excellent  application  in  ophthalmia,  when  the  inflammatory 
stage  is  passing  over ;  and  quitter  is  most  successfully  treated  by  a  saturated 
solution  of  white  vitriol  being  injected  into  the  sinuses.  A  solution  of  white 
vitriol  of  less  strength  forms  a  wash  for  grease  that  is  occasionally  useful,  when 
the  alum  or  blue  vitriol  does  not  appear  to  succeed. 

ZiNoiBBKis  Radix. — Ginger  Root.-^This  is  an  admirable  stimulant  and  car- 
minative. It  is  useful  in  loss  of  appetite  and  flatulent  cholic,  while  it  ronses  the 
intestinal  canal  to  its  proper  action.  The  cordial  mass  resorted  to  by  the  best 
surgeons  consists  of  equal  parts  of  ginger  and  gentian  beaten  into  a  mass  with 
trcade. 
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Tas  ifwUgatiott  <rf  the  salgect  of  dmght  hy  animal  power,  to  wbich  thk 
tnatisa  k  ^▼sCed,  and  irhidi  will  fbim  an  appropriate  supplement  to  an 
MODimi  of  the  Hoise, — ^has  fireqoently  occupied  the  attention  of  theoietical 
and  piactieal  men ;  ao  'nrach  ao,  that  onr  object  will  be  to  collect  what  has 
been  wM  and  dene,  and,  hy  ananging  it  methodically,  to  show  in  what  manner 
the  infbnaatioii  may  be  applied  and  rendered  useful,  rather  than  to  attempt  to 
produce  anything  absolutely  new  up<m  the  subject.  Notwithstanding,  however, 
all  that  baa  been  written,  if  we  open  any  of  tiie  authors  who  have  treated  the 
snbjeel,  in  the  hope  of  obtaming  direct  practical  information,  we  shall  be  much 
disatyointed. 

It  m%ht  have  been  eq»ected  that  the  parUcnlar  result  of  every  method 
known  and  in  use  for  the  conveyance  of  a  load  fix>m  one  spot  to  another,  by 
animal  power,  whether  by  eledgee,  by  wheel-carriages,  or  by  water,  as  in  canak, 
Jbeii^  ao  eonslantly  and  necessarily  a  matter  of  practical  experiment,  would 
have  been  aocorately  known  and  recorded ; — but  the  contrary  is  too  much 
the  case. 

The  theoretical  investigationa  have  been  made  with  too  little  reference  to 
what  really  takea  place  in  practice ;  and  the  practical  portion  of  the  subject 
has  not  generally  been  treated  in  that  useful  and  comprehensive  manner  which 
it  desetvee  and  demands. 

In  fact,  then  is  hardly  a  question  in  practical  mechanics  on  which,  though 
much  baa  been  written,  opinions  are  apparently  less  fixed ;  or  on  which  the 
information  vre  do  possess  is  in  a  less  de&ied  and  available  state. 

One  great  object  of  research  has  been  the  average  force  of  traction  or  power 
of  the  horse.  , 

If  we  ooQsolt  the  most  approved  authon  and  experimentalista,  I>e8aguillie^^ 
Smeaton,  &C.,  we  find  this  power  variously  stated  as  equal  to  801bs.,  JOOlbe., 
IdOIba.,  and  even  20Olbe. :  we  arc  therefore  left  almost  as  ignorant  as  before ; 
but  the  knowledge  of  this  average  power  is  fortunately  of  little  importance  in 
pnctioe.  It  k  the  knowledge  of  the  best  application,  and  of  the  efitBct,  of  that 
power  which  alone  b  useful:  and  these  are  governed  by  circumstancea  so 
Tarying  and  dissimilaT,  such  as  the  form  and  state  of  the  road,  the  structura 
of  the  carrii^^  the  size  and  friction  of  the  wheels,  &c,  &c ;  that  scarcely  any 
two  cases  of  draught  would,  as  regards  the  effect  of  the  power  of  the  horae, 
present  the  same  results. 

The  difference  of  opinion  here  manifest  is  still  greater  when  existing  on  a 
purely  practical  question. 

In  the  inquiries  instituted  by  a  committee  of  the  House  of  ConunonB  in 
18QC  and  1808,  on  the  subject  of  roads  and  carriages,  two  well-informed  prac- 
tical m^  Mr.  Russell  of  Exeter  and  Mr.  D^icon  of  Islington,  the  most 
extensive  carrien  in  England,  were  examined  upon  an  important  question  via., 
the  advantage  or  disadvantage  of  a  particular  form  of  wheel.  It  was  stated 
by  one  that,  having  given  the  whecJa  in  question  a  twelve  months'  trial,  he 
found  that  they  tended  to  injure  the  road  and  increase  the  draught  in  the  pro- 
portion of  four  to  five ;  while  it  was  stated  by  the  other,  who  had  also  made  the 
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experiment  ona  laige  aeale,  iliat  he  found  they  materiallj  aanstedhi  keeping  the 
roads  In  repair,  and  diminished  the  draught  in  the  proportion  of  fiYO  to  four. 

Amidst  such  conflicting  and  ocmtiadictoiy  opinions,  it  would  appear  difficnlt 
to  come  to  any  useful  conclusion,  and  we  might  naturally  be  disposed  to 
adopt  a  yery  common  practice,  that  of  taking  an  average  result 

A  little  consideration,  however,  will  show  that  these  apparent  discrepancies 
and  contradictions  arise,  in  great  measure,  from  attempting  to  generalise  and 
apply  to  practice  the  results  of  experiments  made  in,  and  therefore  appliesble 
only  to,  particulaT  cases. 

The  results  of  experiments  thus  made  at  various  times  and  places,  and 
without  that  identity  of  condition  and  circumstance  so  necessary  when  standard 
rules  are  to  be  deduced  from  them,  have,  nevertheless  been  used  for  that  purpose ; 
and  this  circumstance,  combined  with  the  variety  of  distmct  points  to  be  cond* 
dered  before  we  can  estimate  accurately  what  even  constitutes  draught,  will  peiv 
haps  account  for  the  disagreement  among  the  practical  and  scientific  authorities 
alluded  to. 

We  must  therefore  examine  severally  all  these^  points ;  and  then,  by  con- 
sidering their  relative  bearing  upon  each  other,  we  may  hope  to  reconcile  the 
different  opinions  advanced,  without  which  we  cannot  collect  from  tiiem  any 
information  which  will  lead  us  to  a  practical  and  beneficial  result. 

We  shall  proceed  to  divide  the  subject  under  separate  and  disUnct  heads, 
and  under  each  head  to  examine  the  methods  or  means  now  in  use,  or  which 
have  been  propoeed,  and  endeavour  to  estimate  their  comparative  advantages  by 
availing  ourselves  of  what  is  already  written  and  known  upon  each. 

It  will  be  necessary  first,  however,  to  explain  and  define  clearly  some  terms 
which  will  occur  frequently  in  the  course  of  this  paper,  and  especially  the  word 
*  draught,'  which  is  itself  the  title  of  the  treatise. 

This  word  is  used  in  such  a  very  general  and  vagiie  sense,  that  it  would  be 
difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  give  an  explanation  which  should  apply  equally 
to  all  its  different  meanings. 

In  the  expression  'draught  by  animal  power,'  it  would  seem  to  mean  the 
action  itself  of  drawing ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  frequently  used  to  signify 
the  amount  of  power  employed,  as  well  as  the  degree  of  resistance — as  when  we 
say  the  draught  of  a  horse,  or  the  draught  of  a  carriage.  ^  Draught  power  is 
also  an  expression  used.  We  shall,  however,  confine  our  use  of  the  word  to 
the  two  meanings— drati^Af,  the  action  of  dragging^— and  draughty  the  amount 
of  resistance  to  jSie  power  employed  to  drag  any  given  weight. 

^  Force  of  traction,'  is  another  expression  requiring  explanation;  but  here 
we  must  enter  into  more  detail,  and  give  a  practical  illustration  of  our  meaning. 

A  force  is  most  conveniently  measured  by  the  weight  which  it  would  be 
capable  of  raising ;  but  it  is  not  therefore  necessarily  applied  vertically^  in 
which  direction  weight  or  gravity  acts. 

If  a  weight  of  lOOlbs.  be  suspended  to  a  rope,  it  is  clearly  exerting  upon 
this  rope  a  force  of  lOOlbs. ;  but  if  the  rope  be  passed  over  a  puUy  void  of 
friction,  and  continued  horizontally,  or  in  any  other  direction,  and  then  attached 
to  some  fixed  point,  the  weight  still  acts  upon  all  parts  of  this  rope,  and  con- 
sequently upon  the  point  to  which  it  is  fixed,  with  a  force  equal  to  lOCHbs.:  and 
so  inversely,  if  a  horse  be  pulling  at  a  rope  with  a  force  which,  if  the  rope  wera 
passed  over  a  pully,  would  raise  lOOlbs.,  the  force  of  traction  of  the  horse^is 
in  this  case  lOOlbs.  Spring  steel-yards  being  now  commonly  in  use,  we 
may  be  permitted  to  refer  to  them  as  affording  another  clear  exemplification  6f 
our  meaning.  In  puUing  at  a  steel-yard  of  this  description,  if  the  same  fi)rce 
be  exerted,  whether  horizontally  or  vertically,  the  index  will,  of  course,  show 
the  same  amount ;  and,  consequently,  if  the  strength  of  the  horse  be  measured 
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by  attoduDg  tbo  txaoes  to  one  of  these  steel-yard^  the  number  of  ponnds  indi- 
cated on  the  dial  will  be  the  exact  measme  of  the  strain  the  horse  exerts^  and 
the  amount  of  strain  is  called  his  ^  force  of  traction.' 

Having  fixed  as  nearly  as  possible  the  meaning  of  these  terms,  which  will 
frequently  occur  in  the  course  of  our  progress^  we  shall  proceed  to  the  dirisioa 
of  the  subject.       # 

It  Is  evident  that  there  are  three  distinct  agents  and  points  of  coDsideratioQ 
in  ihe  operation  of  draught,  which  are  quite  independent  of  each  other.  They 
are — First,  the  moving  power  and  the  mode  of  applying  it;  Secondly,  the 
yehide  for  conveying  the  weight  to  be  moved ;  Thirdly,  the  canal,  road,  or  mil- 
way,  or  what  may  be  generally  termed  the  channel  of  conveyance. 

All  these  individually  influence  the  amount  of  draught,'  and  require  separate 
consideration;  but  the  mode  of  combining  these  di£Ferent  agents  has  also  a 
material  effect  upon  the  result,— -consequently,  they  must  be  considered  in  rela- 
tion to  each  other ;  and  to  obtain  the  maximum  useful  efiect,  with  the  greatest 
economy,  in  the  employment  of  any  given  power,  it  is  evidently  necessary  that 
these  different  agents  should  not  only  each  be  the  best  adapted  to  its  puipose, 
and  perfect  to  the  greatest  possible  degree,  but  also  that  they  should  all  be  com- 
bined to  the  greatest  advantage. 

We  shall  proceed,  then,  to  examine  the  different  agents  now  employed,  the 
modes  of  applying  them,  and  the  proportionate  effects  produced. 

And,  first,  with  regard  to  the  species  of  moving  power; — this  may  be  of 
two  kinds,  animal  and  mechanical. 

Bj  *  animal  power  we  mean  the  direct  application  of  the  strengtli  of  any 
animal  to  dragging  or  pulling,  as  in  the  simple  case  of  a  horse  drsggiog  a  cart. 
By  'mechanioeJ,^  the  application  of  any  power  through  the  intervention  of 
machinery :  the  source  of  power  in  this  latter  case  may  still,  however,  be 
animal  power,  or  a  purely  mechanical  agent,  as  a  steam-engine. 

The  latter  is  the  only  species  of  mechanical  power  which  it  has  been  attempted, 
with  any  prospect  of  success,  to  apply  practically  to  locomotion;  and  therefore 
that  alone  we  propose  to  compare  with  the  animal  power. 

Now,  although  these  two  powers,  viz.,  simple  animal  power  and  the  steam- 
engine,  may  in  most  instances  be  applied  so  as  to  produce  the  same  effect,  and 
may  therefore,  to  a  superfidal  observer,  appear  similar ;  yet  there  do  ezist  such 
i^flsential  differences  in  the  mode  of  action,  or  the  means  by  which  the  effisct  la 
produced,  that  there  are  many  cases  in  which  the  one  may  be  used,  wherein  the 
other  may  be  totaUy  inapplicable. 

In  this  treatise,  draught  hy  animal  power  is  the  principal  object  of  oon- 
sideration ;  but  as  great  efforts  have  been  made  for  many  years,  and  are  still  now 
perseveringly  made,  to  supersede  animal  power  entirely  by  mechanical,— to 
dismin  our  old  servant  the  horse,  and  supply  his  place  by  the  steam-engine, — 
it  may  be  as  well,  in  justice  to  the  former,  to  say  a  few  words  in  his  defence, 
and  to  take  a  brief  view  of  the  distinguishing  features  of  the  two  agents. 

To  enter  into  all  their  respective  merits,  and  to  wdgh  their  comparative 
advantages  in  all  circumstances,  would  involve  us  in  many  questions  foreign 
to  that  under  our  Immediate  consideration,  and  would  ombxaoe  subjects 
which  may  supply  matter  well  worthy  of  our  future  attention.  It  is  sufficient 
for  our  present  purpose  to  show  that  there  still  exist  great  objections  to  the 
universal  application  of  machinery  to  draught,— -objections  which  do  not 
equally  apply  to  tho  use  of  animal  power ;  that  there  are  many  advantages  in 
the  latter,  which  are  not  yet  obtained  by  the  former;  and  that  animal  power 
continues,  for  all  the  ordinary  purposes  of  traffie  upon  common  roads^  to  be  the 
most  simplo  in  its  application,  and  certain  in  its  effect. 

We  shall  confine  ourselves  particularly  to  the  considemtion  of  that  part  of 
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&he  qoestioii  whidi  relates  to  the  slow  tianfiport  of  heavy  goods,  as  being  the 
most  important  bxanch  of  the  sabject,  especially  for  agricultural  purposes. 
Economy  is^  of  coaxse,  the  grand  desideratum  in  the  consideration  of  this 
question ;  consequently,  the  comparatiYe  expense  of  the  two  powers,  supposing 
them  for  the  moment  equally  convenient  and  applicable,  will  first  demand  our 
attention. 

A  difficulty  arises  here,  however,  from  the  want  of  a  certain  measure  of  com* 
parison.  The  power  of  a  one-hoise  engine  is  by  no  means  exactly  the  same  thing 
as  that  of  a  horse.  As  we  have  before  stated,  the  mode  of  applying  them  being 
difierent,  the  variations  in  the  results  are  different,  and  consequently  the  efiects 
do  not  bear  a  constant  proportion  to  each  other,  in  different  circumstances : 
we  must  therefore  be  careful  not  to  fall  into  the  mistake  which  we  have  our- 
selves pointed  out  as  a  very  common  source  of  error,  viz.,  the  drawing  general 
conclusions  from  data  obtained  in  a  particular  case.  We  shall  take  the  power 
of  the  horse,  and  that  of  the  steam-engine  as  ascertained  practically  on  railways^ 
where  the  effect  of  each  is  less  influenced  by  accidental  circumstances,  and  con- 
sequently can  be  better  ascertained  than  on  a  road.  We  shall  confine  our 
calculations  of  expense  to  this  particular  case,  and  then  endeavour  to  discover 
how  fiir  the  same  results  are  to  be  expected,  or  what  modifications  are  likely  to 
take  place,  and  what  alterations  are  to  be  made  in  the  results  under  different 
circumstances.  As  regards  the  first,  viz.,  the  comparative  cost  of  animal  and 
mechanical  power  on  a  railway,  we  cannot  do  better  than  quote  the  words  of  tho 
late  Mr.  Tredgold  upon  this  subject,  and  we  accordingly  extract  the  following 
passage  from  his  work  upon  Railways : — 

^^  The  relative  expense  of  different  moving  powers  for  railways  is  an  inter- 
esting inquiry,  and  the  same  materiab  being  necessary  to  estimate  the  abs(dute 
expense  for  any  time  or  place,  it  is  desirable  to  give  some  particulars  to  aid  the 
researches  of  those  who  wish  to  make  such  comparative  estimates.  The  annual 
expense  of  a  horse  depends  on— • 

*^  1.  The  interest  of  purchase-money. 

*^  2.  Decrease  of  value. 

«>3.  Hazard  of  loss. 

"4.  Value  of  food. 

*'  6,  Harness,  shoeing,  and  fiurriery. 

'^6.  Rent  of  stabling. 

^^  7.  Expense  of  attendance. 

*'  According  to  the  average  duration  of  a  horse  in  a  state  fit  for  labour,  of 
the  description  required  on  a  railway,  the  first  three  items  may  be  estimated 
at  one-fourth  of  the  purchase*money ;  the  food,  harness,  shoeing,  &c.,  included 
in  the  4th,  6th,  and  Gth,  will  most  l^ely  not  exceeed  40/.  per  annum,  nor  yet 
be  much  short  of  that  amonnt ;  and  supposing  one  man  to  attend  to  two  horses, 
this  would  add  16/.  12«.  if  the  man's  wages  were  2#.  per  day ;  and,  at  this  rate^ 
the  labour  of  a  horse  of  the  value  of  20/.  would  cost  60/.  12^.  per  year; 
or,  since  there  are  312  working  days  in  the  year,  the  daily  expense  would 
be  St.  10|</.,,or  186  farthings.  But  the  power  of  a  horse  is  about  1261bs.  when 
travelling  at  the  rate  of  three  miles  per  hour,  and  the  days'  work  eighteen  miles. 

^  The  annnal  expense  of  a  high-pressure  locomotive  engine,  or  steam  carriage, 
consists  of — 

''1.  The  interest  of  the  first  cost. 

*'  2.  Decrease  of  value. 

**d.  Hazard  of  accidents. 

^  4.  Value  of  coals  and  water. 

^^6.  Renewals  and  repairs. 

^^0.  Expense  of  attendance. 
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^'  It  is  difficult  to  proeure  these  particnlan  Ixom  the  expeifenee  of  ibMs  ^rfao 
employ  engines;  we  will  therefore  annex,  by  way  of  example,  sncii  amiis  as 
we  think  likely  to  cover  the  expense.  The  fixst  cost  of  the  engine  and  ita 
carnage  may  be  stated  at  60/.  per  horse  power,  and  its  deenase  of  Tdue  aod 
hazard  will  render  its  annual  expense  about  one-fifth  of  its  first  cost,  or  101.  per 
annum  per  horse  power.  The  expense  of  fuel  and  water  per  day  will  be  not 
less  than  one  bushel  and  a  half  <^  coals  per  hotse  power,  and  fi>urteen  cubic 
feet  of  water ;  and,  taking  the  coals  at  M,  per  bushel,  and  the  water  and  kmdiqg 
with  fuel  at  Sd.,  the  annual  expense  will  be  16/.  12t. ;  the  renewals  and  repaint 
at  20  per  cent,  on  the  first  cost,  will  be  10/.,  which  is  as  little  as  can  be  expeeted 
to  cover  them.  Attendance,  suppose  one  man  and  one  boy  for  each  six-hona 
€ngine,  at  Ss,  per  day,  or  U.  per  day  for  each  hone-power,  or  15/.  12f .  per 
annum;  therefore  tiie  total  annual  expense  of  one  horse-power  would  be 
61/.  4ff.,  or  168  fiirthings  per  day." — This  power  is  equal  to  a  force  of  traotioa 
of  166|.lbs.  for  the  same  number  of  miles  per  day  as  the  horse ;  but  from  thia 
gross  amount  of  power  we  must  deduct  that  necessaiy  to  move  the  engine  with 
its  supply  of  coals :  this  will  reduce  it  at  least  to  1661bs.;  consequently,  in  the 
one  case  we  have  a  force  of  traction  of  126lbe.,  at  an  esqpense  of  186  farthings, 
and,  in  the  other,  a  force  of  1661bs.  at  an  expense  of  168  forthings ;  and  reducing 
them  both  to  one  standard  quantity  of  work  done,  we  find  the  expense  of  tha 
horse  is  -]^= 1.488,  and  of  the  locomotive  engine,  1.019,  or  about  as  147  is  to 
100.  In  this  case,  therefore,  there  appears  to  be  a  decided  economy  in  the  use 
of  the  steam-engine,  and  accordingly  its  application  has  become  yery  general, 
and  is  becoming  more  so  every  day. 

Let  us  now  examine  what  alterations  are  requisite,  before  we  can  apply  these 
calculations  to  the  case  of  draught  upon  common  roads.  Supposing  both  qMciea 
of  power  equally  convenient  and  applicable,  and  confining  our  observationa 
merely  to  the  amount  of  power  and  proportionate  expense. 

The  force  of  traction  of  the  horse,  and  the  yearly  cost,  will  remain  so  neariy 
the  same,  that  for  our  present  purpose  we  may  consider  them  quite  unaltered. 
Not  exactly  so  with  the  locomotive  engine. 

All  the  parts  of  the  machine  must  be  made  much  stronger  and  heavier,  and 
consequently  more  expensive  for  road- work  than  for  a  railway,  and,  tiierefore, 
the  first  cost  will  ^e  greater— the  wear  and  tear  wOl  also  be  greater,  and  as  the 
work  will  be  more  variable,  the  consumption  of  fuel  will  be  increased  as  well 
as  the  price,  which,  generally  speaking,  will  be  much  less  on  a  line  of  railway, 
than  it  can  posmbly  be  elsewhere. 

Still  all  these  circumstances  will  not  influence  the  result  so  much  as  the 
increased  effect  of  the  weight  of  the  engine.  On  a  railway  vdth  the  carriage, 
as  now  constructed,  the  force  of  traction  is  not  much  more  than  3V  ^'  ?}o  ^ 
the  weight  moved ;  consequently,  the  power  necessaiy  to  move  the  engine  itoelf 
is  not  very  considerable.  On  a  road,  however,  this  proportion  is  materially 
altered ;  here  the  average  forco  required  to  move  a  well-constructed  carriage 
cannot  be  estimated  in  practice,  at  less,  even  when  the  roads  are  in  good  repair, 
than  -^ ;  the  engine,  according  to  the  construetbn  of  the  best  locomotive 
engines  now  in  use,  will  weigh,  with  its  carriage  and  fad,  at  least  one-half  tea^ 
or  11201bs.  pbr  horse  power,  and  ^  of  1120  is  nearly  46lb8.,  whidi  we  have  to 
deduct  firom  the  gross  power  of  the  engine,  and  which  leaves  only  121  fibs,  m 
the  available  power.  The  proportional  expense  of  the  horse  and  the  steam- 
engine  is  now  therefore  about  as  116  to  100,  and  this  without  taking  into  account 
the  causes  of  increased  expenditure  already  alluded  to  as  regards  the  prime  cost, 
the  repairs,  and  the  consumption  of  fuel.  From  these  calculations  it  would 
appear,  that  even  if  mechanical  power  was  found  as  convenient  and  applicable  in 
practice  as  horse  power,  still  no  great  economy  can  be  expected  from  the 
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employment,  upob  common  roads,  of  small  looomothro  engines,  sadi  as  the  best 
of  those  now  in  nse,  and  known  to  the  pfa1»Iie,  nnless  it  is  iji  cases  where  odier 
means  may  fiul  to  joodiioe  some  pariicokr  e£fect  which  may  be  required ;  if,  for 
instance,  a  cMiaidenible  velocity  is  necesttuy,  the  power  of  a  horse  is  very  nearly 
ezhansted  in  moving  his  own  body,  and  then  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  s 
mechanical  agent,  in  which  power  may  always  be  exchanged  for  a  proportional 
velocity,  will  have  some  advantages  on  a  very  good  road,  which  in  ftct  approaches 
very  nearly  to  a  railway.  Bat  in  every  case  in  wiiich  velocity  is  not  a  principal 
object,  as  in  the  one  now  nnder  consideration,  and  where,  oonseqaently,  little 
momentum  is  acquired,  and  frequent  though  dight  obstmctions  occur,  as  on  an 
ordinary  road,  an  animal  appears  to  possess  decided  advantages.  He  adapts 
himself  admirably  to  the  work,  incressing  or  diminishing  his  efforts  according  to 
the  variations  of  the  draught,  resting  himself,  as  it  were,  and  acquiring  vigour 
where  his  utmost  strength  is  not  called  for,  and  thus  becomes  enabled  to  make 
exertions  £u  b^ond  his  average  strength  where  any  impediment  or  obstruction 
is  to  be  overcome.  Indeed,  he  appears  rather  to  increase  the  average  ^ffiset  ef  hie 
powere  by  these  alternations  of  exertion  and  comparative  relaxation ;  and  when 
it  is  considered  that  the  draught  will,  in  an  ordinary  road,  frequently  vary  in  the 
proportiim  of  six  or  eight  to  one,  and  that  these  changes  may  succeed  eadi  other 
suddenly,  the  importance  of  such  an  accommodating  &culty  will  be  immediatel/ 
appreciated. 

By  mechanical  power,  such  as  a  steam-engine  afibrds,  these  advantages  are  not 
easily  obtained.  Without  great  weight  or  rapid  motion  no  momentum  can  be 
acquired ;  and  unless  when  the  carriage  is  in  veiy  rapid  motion,  a  very  small 
obstruction  will  check,  and  perhaps  totally  stop  the  machine.  For  instance, 
supposing  the  carriage  to  be  advancing  steadily  under  the  effect  of  a  force  of 
traction  of  600lbs.,  and  that  a  stone  or  rut  suddenly  causes  a  resistance,  which 
it  would  require  800  or  10001b.  to  overcome,  a  case  by  no  means  rare  even  on 
tolerable  roads ;  if  the  impetus  or  momentum  of  the  mass  be  not  sufficient  to 
carry  it  over  this  obstruction,  the  machine  must  stop  until  some  increased  power 
be  given  to  it. 

It  is  also  to  be  remembered,  that  what  we  are  accustomed,  in  practice,  to 
consider  as  the  average  power  of  a  horse,  is  the  average  excess  remaining  over 
and  above  that  necessary  to  carry  his  own  body ;  and  that  in  all  ordinary  cases 
he  is  able  to  muntain  and  continue  nearly  the  same  ei^rtions,  although  the 
comparative  draught  of  the  carriage  be  considerably  increased.  Thus,  if  the 
road  be  slightly  muddy  or  sandy,  or  newly  gravelled,  the  draught,  as  we  shall 
see  more  accurately  laid  down  when  we  come  to  the  subject  of  wheeled  carriages, 
will  be  double  and  even  treble  what  it  is  on  the  same  road  when  freed  from  dust 
or  dirt;  but  the  average  power  of  the  horse  remains  nearly  the  same,  and, 
practically  speaking,  equal  in  both  circumstances ;  that  is  to  say,  that  the 
power  necessary  to  move  the  weight  of  the  horse's  body,  which  forms  no  inoon-* 
siderable  portion  of  his  whole  power,  is  not  materially  increased  by  a  state  of 
road  which  will  even  treble  the  draught  of  the  carriage ;  consequently,  the 
excess^  or  available  portion  of  his  power,  remains  unimpaired,  and  the  full  bniefit 
of  it,  as  well  as  of  any  increased  exertions  of  the  animal,  is  felt  and  is  applied 
solely  to  dragging  the  load. 

Not  so  with  a  locomotive  steam-engine,  because,  beyond  the  power  necessary 
to  perform  the  work  of  dragging  the  load,  a  lai^e  additional  power  must  be  pro* 
vided  to  move  the  engine  itself.  In  other  words,  if  an  engine  of  ten*-horse  power 
be  capable  of  dragging  a  certain  load,  the  weight  of  this  engine  forming  a  portion 
of  the  load  to  be  moved,  a  corresponding  portion  of  the  power  is  unprofitably 
absorbed  in  moving  it,  and  the  excess,  or  remaining  power,  is  alone  available  for 
useful  porposes,  and  can  alone  be  compared  to  the  animal  or  horse  power, 
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Now,  If  the  dvaaght  is  augmented,  as  we  have  just  sappoeed,  by  any  Band,  dirl;, 
or  TongfaneflB  of  the  road,  or  any  other  impediment,  the  Ibroe  required  to  move 
the  naeleai  weight  (of  the  engine)  is  pioportionaily  increased;  it  may  even,  aa 
we  have  stated,  be  doubled  or  trebled ;  and  the  whole  power  of  the  engine 
lematning  the  same,  the  surplus  or  remaining  portion  is  oonsiderably  diminished, 
and  that  at  the  very  moment  when,  aa  before  stated,  it  producas  only  one-half 
or  one-third  the  effect. 

Moreover,  if  at  any  part  of  the  road  a  power  equal  to  twenty  horses  la 
required,  the  engine,  as  regards  iis  construction,  must  be  a  20-horBe  engine. 
It  is  erronoouB  to  suppose  that  a  steam-engine,  because  it  is  a  high-pressure 
engine,  can  therefore,  as  occasion  requires,  be  worked  for  any  length  of  time 
beyond  its  nominal  power,  by  merely  raising  the  steam.  Eveiy  part  of  a 
machine  is  calculated  and  arranged  for  a  certain  pressure  and  corresponding 
power,  and  that  is  the  real  power  of  it.  It  is  optbnal  to  work  at  or  below 
thai  power,  but,  if  below,  it  will  be  to  a  disadvantage,  as  the  bulk  and  weight 
of  the  madiine  will  be  as  great  as  If  it  were  always  worked  to  its  full  extent, 
and  both  have  to  be  carried  over  all  those  parts  of  the  road  where  a  far  less 
power  would  be  sufficient.  The  velocity  of  the  carriage  might  indeed  be 
increased,  while  travelling  on  the  good  and  level  portion  of  the  road ;  but  these 
alternations  in  the  speed  and  power  cannot  be  eflRected  witliout  a  considentblo 
degree  of  complexity,  weight,  and  expense  in  the  machinery ;  and,  as  we  are 
oonfinmg  ourselves  to  the  consideration  of  the  case  where  veiocUy  is  not  reared, 
and  might  even  be  an  iDoonveuience,  the  excess  of  power  will  be  wasted. 

These  objections  to  the  use  of  mechanical  power,  in  certain  cases,  are  pointed 
out,  not  as  being  insurmountable  obstacles  to  the  use  of  machlneiy,  but  as 
serious  difficulties  which,  in  practice,  have  not  yet  been  overcome.  In  &ct^ 
there  is  not  at  present  any  practical  substitute  for  horse  power  on  common 
roads,  and,  as  fSur  as  the  public  is  concerned,  nothing  has  yet  been  done.  We, 
therefore,  must  consider  them  as  objections  remaining  to  be  overcome ;  and  we 
are  compelled  to  draw  the  condoaion,  that,  at  the  present  moment,  animal 
power  (dways  confining  ourselves  to  the  question  of  the  economical  transport 
of  heavy  goods  upon  common  roads)  is  superior  to  any  mechanical  agent^  and 
that  beasts  of  dnught,  and  particularly  the  horse,  although  the  moat  ancient, 
Gitill  remain  the  most  advantageous  source  of  power. 

Long  experience  has  pointed  out  various  modes  of  applying  animal  power ; 
but  it  is  frequently  ill  directed,  owing  to  the  want  of  an  adequate  knowledge 
of  the  mechanical  structure  of  the  animal,  and  the  manner  in  which  he  exerts 
his  strength. 

In  the  most  powerful  steam-engine,  if  too  great  a  resistance  be  applied,  or, 
practically  speaking,  if  we  attempt  to  make  it  do  more  work  than  it  is  calcu* 
lated  for,  there  is  an  immediate  loss  of  power,  in  consequence  of  the  diminution 
of  velocity  caused  thereby ;  and  if  we  continue  to  oppose  a  still  greater  resist- 
ance, we  reach  the  point  at  which  it  is  unable  to  overcome  it,  and  it  ceases  to 
produce  any  effect.  Again,  a  very  small  obstacle  may  be  so  applied  as  greatly 
to  impede  an  engine  of  considerable  power,  or  even  to  stop  it  altogether.  The 
power  of  an  engine  is  limited,  and  resistance  must  always  be  proportioned  to  it; 
and  there  is  a  proportion  beyond  which  it  is  useless  to  go,  and  less  than  which 
would  not  absorb  the  whole  force. 

An  animal  is  but  a  beautiful  piece  of  machinery,  and  although  perfect  in  its 
construction,  and  wonderfully  accommodating  in  its  movements,  it  still,  like 
the  engine,  has  a  limited  power,  and  has  its  peculiar  modes  of  action,  its  strong 
and  its  feeble  parts ;  and  we  must  well  consider  Its  structure,  to  be  able  to 
apply  the  resistance  in  that  degree,  and  in  that  manner,  which  shall  enable  it  to 
produce  the  greatest  effect.     The  consideration  of  the  comparative  effects  of 
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iho  exertions  of  a  man  and  a  hone  will  at  once  exemplify  this,  and  lead  na 
more  clearly  to  the  knowledge  of  the  peculiar  qualities  or  Acuities  of  the  horse. 

If  a  horse  he  made  to  carry  a  heavy  weight  rapidly  up  a  steep  ascent,  or  if 
a  man  be  employed  to  drag  slowly  a  heayy  carriage  along  a  rough  road,  the 
strength  of  both  will  be  soon  exhausted,  and  little  effect  produced ;  but  if  a 
man  be  made  to  carry  a  weight  up  a  ladder,  and  if  a  horse  draw  a  heavy 
carriage  along  a  road,  they  will  each  produce  a  considerable  effect :  yet,  in  the 
former  case,  the  horse  and  the  man  are  as  strong  as  in  the  latter,  but  their 
power  is  not  properly  applied,  and  is  consequently  wasted. 

These  different  results  are  easily  explained,  by  considering  the  mechanical 
structure  of  the  two  bodies,  and  the  mode  in  which  their  muscular  strength  is 
exerted. 

The  action  of  pulling  is  effected  in  either  case  by  throwing  the  body  forward 
beyond  the  feet,  which  form  the  fulcrum,  and  allowing  the  weight  of  the  body, 
in  its  tendency  to  descend,  to  act  against  Uie  resistance  applied  horizontally,  and 
drag  it  forward ;  as  the  resistance  yields,  the  feet  are  carried  forward ;  and 
the  action  renewed,  or  rather  continued. 

Let  A  {fig.  1.)  be  the  centre  of  graTity,  or  the  point  in  which  the  whole  of 


the  weight  of  the  body  may  be  supposed  to  be  accumulated,  and  B  the  fulcrum, 
or  point  of  resistance ;  AC  the  direction  of  the  power  to  be  overcome. 

If  the  legs  are  inflexible,  the  body,  acting  by  its  gravity,  tends  in  its  descent 
to  describe  a  circle  around  the  point  B,  but  is  opposed  by  the  resistance  AC ; 
and  it  is  demonstrable,  by  the  law  of  the  resolution  of  forces,  that  if  BD  be 
drawn  parallel  to  AC,  the  lengths  of  the  lines  AD,  AB,  and  DB  represent 
respectively  the  proportions  between  the  weight  of  the  body,  the  strain  upon 
the  point  of  support,  and  the  effect  produced ;  that  is,  if  AD  be  taken  as  the 
measure  of  the  weight  of  the  body,  then  A  B  is  the  measure  of  the  strain  upon 
the  legs,  and  BD  or  A£  the  power  pulling  in  the  direction  of  AC. 

Consequently,  the  effect  increases  with  the  weight  of  the  body  and  the 
distance  which  it  is  thrown  beyond  the  feet,  and  is  limited  only  by  the  capa- 
bility of  resistance  at  B,  or  the  muscular  strength  of  the  legs.  This  is  evidently 
the  case  in  practice ;  for  even  if  the  body  were  brought  nearly  horizontal,  when 
its  weight  would  act  to  the  greatest  advantage,  still,  if  the  legs  are  incapable  of 
resisting  the  strain,  they  would  yield,  and  no  effect  be  produced.  In  a  roan, 
this  muscular  strength  of  the  limbs  is  veiy  great,  and  he  can  lift  or  cany 
immense  weights,  and  ascend  easily,  even  loaded,  a  ladder;  but  he  is  not 
well  adapted  to  the  purpose  of  dragging :  as  his  own  weight  is  small  propoi-tion- 
ably  to  bis  strength,  and  the  centre  of  gravity  is  low,  and  by  the  construction 
of  his  body  cannot  be  thrown  fiur  beyond  the  fulcrum  at  his  f^t;  consequently, 
however  capable  his  legs  may  be  of  resisting  a  great  strain,  A£  remains  small, 
and  hismuseular  force  is  not  advantageously  brought  into  action. 

A  horse,   on  the  contrary,  by  the  formation  of  the  body,  can  relieve  his 
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weight  fMurtly  from  his  foro-legs;  aad,  eactending  his  hind-l^  as  in  fl$*  2, 
throw  the  centre  of  gnrity  a  ocusidenible  distance  in  front  of  hk  fset  B.  AB 
is  here  pioportionably  nrnch  greater  than  in  the  former  case^  and  the  whole  of 
his  force  i%  therefore,  advantageonaly  employed.  He  is,  in  foet,  hy  his 
mechanical  coostrQctioii,  a  heast  of  draught. 

The  same  tnin  of  reasoning  which  has  here  pointed  oat  the  species  of  work 
peeuUarly  adapted  to  the  dUEerNit  stmctures  of  the  man  and  of  the  hoae^  if 
oontittned  fdr^r,  wHl  now  aenre  to  show  the  circnmstanoes  in  which  the  power 
of  the  latter  is  hest  applied,  and  the  greatest  effect  produced. 

We  shidl  here  consider  both  the  quality  and  the  degree  of  tlie  draught. 

And  firat,  it  is  to  be  observed^  that,  although  the  weight  of  the  animal*8  body 
is  the  immediate  cause  in  the  action  of  pulling,  yet,  as  before  stated,  it  is  by  the 
action  of  the  muscles  in  advandng  the  legs  and  raising  the  body,  that  this  cause 
is  constantly  renewed,  and  the  effi>rt  continued.  The  manner  and  the  order  of 
mcoeanon  in  which  a  horse  thus  lifts  and  advances  his  l^gs  may,  of  courae^ 
influence  the  movement  of  hb  body,  and  ought  therefore  to  be  examined  into : 
accordingly  we  find  that  many  writers  upoi^  draught  have  touched  up<m  this 
part  of  the  subject,  but  they  iqf^pear  to  liave  contented  themselYes  with  inventing 
in  their  closet  the  manner  in  which  they  conceived  a  horse  must  have  moved 
his  legs,  rather  than  to  have  taken  the  trouble  to  go  out  of  doors  to  see  what 
really  did  take  place,  and,  consequently,  many  have  arrived  at  erroneous  con- 
clusions. The  ancient  sculptors,  who  generally  studied  nature  ao  faithfully, 
either  neglected  this  point,  or  otherwise  our  modem  horses,  by  constant  artifi- 
cial training,  have  altered  their  step :  for  we  find  in  the  celebrated  fUese  from 
the  Parthenon  at  Athens,  a  portion  of  which,  now  in  England,  is  more  con^- 
monly  known  under  the  name  of  the  Elgin  marbles,  the  only  horses  which  are 
represented  trotting,  have  both  their  legs  on  the  same  side  of  the  body  raised  at 
once,  the  other  two  being  firm  upon  the  ground — a  position  which  horses  of  the 
present  day  never  assume  while  trotting. 

In  the  case  of  these  relievos,  it  is  true  that  there  are  only  four  horses,  out  of 
more  than  two  hundred,  which  are  in  the  action  of  trotting,  all  the  others  being 
represented  in  a  canter  or  gallop ;  and  only  two  of  these  four  axe  entirely  in  the 
foreground,  and  distinct  from  the  other  figures.  It  would  not  be  safo,  there- 
fore, to  draw  too  general  a  conclusbn  from  this  example  alone ;  but  we  have 
anodier  decided  proof  of  the  remark  we  have  made,  in  the  case  of  the  four 
horses  of  the  church  of  St.  Marc  at  Venice. 

Whether  this  was  then  the  mode  of  trotting  or  not,  it  is  certain  that  it  is 
never  seen  to  occur  in  nature  in  the  present  day  ;   and  indeed  it  appears  quite 
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ineoDfitttoiit  ^th  ihe  necessuy  balancing  of  the  body,  and  was,  therefere,  more 
probably  an  enror  of  the  artist. 

It  perhaps  may  have  been  foond  diffienlt  or  troublesome  to  watch  the  move-> 
ment  of  a  horse's  legs ;  but  a  very  little  practice  will  enable  anybody  to  verify 
what  we  are  about  to  state :  by  keeping  near  the  side  of  a  horse  that  is  walking, 
it  will  be  easily  seen  that,  immediately  after  the  raising  of  either  of  the  hind- 
li^  from  the  ground,  the  fore-leg  of  the  corresponding  side  is  also  raised,  so 
that  the  latter  leaves  the  ground  just  before  the  former  touches  it.  If  the  fbre* 
legs  be  then  watched,  it  will  be  seen  that,  immediately  after  the  movement  of 
either  of  these,  the  Idnd-leg  upon  the  opposite  side  is  put  in  action,  so  that  the 
order  of  succession  appears  to  be  in  walking,  as  numbered  in  fig.  3. 

If  the  horse  be  now  examined  from  a  short  distance,  it  will  be  seen  that, 
when  he  is  walking  freely,  the  successive  movements  of  the  legs  are  at  equal 
intervals  of  time,  and  that  the  muscular  force  of  one  limb  only  is  brought  into 
action  at  the  same  moment.  But  if  a  horse  which  is  dragging  a  load  with  some 
oonriderable  exertion  be  watched,  it  will  be  seen  that  he  then  acts  longer  upon 
his  legs,  and  allows  a  less  interval  of  time  for  raising  and  advancing  them ;  and 
at  the  same  time,  the  regularity  of  the  movement  is  generally  destroyed ;  the 
limbs  on  the  same  side  generally  bdng  moved  more  simultaneously,  or  at  nearer 
intervals  of  time,  than  those  at  the  opposite  comen :  thus,  the  muscular  forces 
of  two  limbs  are  always  acting  together :  the  movement  of  the  whole  body  is 
leas  continned  and  unijfbrm  than  in  the  former  case,  but  each  impulse  is  more 
powerful,  and  a  resistance,  which  would  be  too  great  for  the  muscles  of  one 
leg.  Is  overcome  by  the  united  exertion  of  two.  We  shall  point  out,  hereafter, 
the  necessity  of  attending  to  this  in  the  application  of  this  power  to  draught. 

In  trotting,  the  action  is  of  course  quicker,  and  a  less  resistance  will,  as  mighi 
be  expected,  cause  the  horse  to  move  his  legs  at  two  intervals  Instead  of  at  four 
equal  intervals  of  time  :  indeed,  a  hone  accustomed  to  go  in  harness  generally 
acquires  the  habit  of  that  action.  There  is  this  striking  difference  between 
trotting  and  walking :  in  walking,  we  have  seen  that  the  interval  between  the 
movement  of  the  1^  on  the  same  side  was  less  than  the  other  interval  of  time: 
in  trotting,  on  the  contrary,  the  legs  situated  diagonally,  or  at  opposite  comers, 
move  almost  simultaneously.  Owing  to  the  velocity  and  the  momentum  which 
the  body  acquires  in  consequence  of  that  velocity,  in  trotting  fiast^  the  successive 
impulses  are  leas  distinctly  perceptible,  and  the  movement  more  continued  and 
uniform  than  in  a  slow  trot,  or  in  walking. 

In  galloping,  the  movement  is  totally  different :  the  fore-legs  are  thrown 
forward  nearly  simultaneously,  and  the  Idnd-legs  brought  up  quickly,  and  nearly 
together ;  it  is,  in  fEurt,  a  succession  of  leaps,  by  far  the  greatest  interval  of  time 
elapsing  while  the  legs  are  extended  after  the  leap  is  taken :  this  is  the  position, 
therefore,  which  catches  the  eye,  and  which  must  be  represented  in  a  drawing 
to  produce  the  effect  of  a  horse  in  a  gallop,  although  it  is  the  moment  when  the 
animal  is  making  no  exertion. 

The  canter  is  to  the  gallop  very  much  what  the  walk  is  to  the  trot,  though 
probably  a  more  artiiicial  pace.  The  exertion  is  much  less,  the  spring  less  dis- 
tant, and  the  feet  come  to  the  ground  in  more  regular  succession :  it  is  a  pace  of 
ease,  quite  inconsistent  with  any  exertion  of  draught. 

The  consequence  of  these  peculiar  movements  m  the  limbs  of  the  animal  is^ 
that  a  succession  of  impulses  is  conveyed  to  the  body ;  and  when  the  movement 
is  dow,  and  the  body  of  the  horse  does  not  acquire  any  considerable  impetus  or 
momentum,  the  reustance  should  be  such  as  to  receive  each  of  these  impulses, 
and  leave  the  horse  unrestrained  in  the  intervals. 

It  must,  therefore,  be  a  rigid  resistance,  void  of  elasticity. 

It  must  not,  however,  be  a  constant,  unremitted  resbtanoe. 
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For  it  18  a  well-known  fact,  ihat>  howeyer  powerful  may  be  the  miudea  of  a 
limb,  they  mast  not  be  kept  constantly  on  the  stretch.  Thns  we  fed  even  mon 
frtigue  by  standing  than  by  walking,  because  one  particnlar  set  of  mosdes 
is  then  kept  constantly  exerted.  It  is  eyident,  therefore,  that  the  reafetanee  or 
dnmght  mnst  not  be  perfectly  constant,  but  should  afford  frequent  opportunities 
of  relaxing  the  efforts.  Neither  must  it  be  a  yielding  resistance,  as  in  that  case 
the  animal  could  not  make  any  great  exertion ;  for  if  he  applied  too  much  power, 
ho  would  be  liable  to  fall  forward ;  and  should  he  at  any  time  £Edl  short  of  the 
necessary  exertion,  he  would  be  dnwn  back  by  the  strain,  and  it  would  require 
a  considerable  effort  to  restore  the  motion. 

If  a  horse  be  made  to  drag  a  rope  passing  over  a  puHy  and  descending  into 
a  well  with  a  certain  weight,  say  of  200lbs.  attached  to  it,  it  is  obyious  that  he 
could  not  make  an  effort  greater  than  2001bs.  without  instantly  considerably 
increasing  his  yelocity,  which  would  be  a  waste  of  power ;  nor  must  he  for  aa 
instant  rdax  his  efforts,  or  fall  below  that  mark,  for  he  would  then  be  unable 
eyen  to  resist  the  pull>  and  would  be  oyeroome  by  the  wdght.  Such  an  extreme 
case  as  this,  of  course,  is  not  likely  to  occur  often  in  practice,  but  the  diaadyan* 
tage  of  the  principle  is  obyious. 

An  arrangement  of  this  sort  is,  indeed,  sometimes  made  use  of,  for  raising 
the  earth  from  excayations,  or  the  materials  of  a  building ;  but  the  exertion  is 
continued  only  for  a  few  seconds,  or  for  a  distance  of  not  more  than  ten  or 
twenty  yards :  if  prolonged,  the  inoonyenience  would  be  seriously  felt,  as  it  is, 
to  a  certain  degree,  in  towing  canal  boats;  the  length  and  curye  of  the  rope  giye 
an  elastidty  to  the  strain,  and  the  necessity  of  keeping  the  rope  out  of  the 
water,  or  from  dragging  along  the  towing-path,  compels  the  animal  to  keep  up 
a  constant,  unremitted  pull,  and  that,  too,  in  an  oblique  direction,  so  as  to 
throw  him  into  an  un&yourable  position.  We  accordingly  find  that,  in 
these  circnmstancea,  the  ayerage  work  of  a  hone  is  equiyalent  only  to  about 
four-fifths  of  that  giyen  by  Smeaton,  DesaguiUien,  and  others,  who  estimated 
the  power  of  the  horse  from  the  work  done  in  a  horse-mill,  where  the  redstanoe 
is  indasticy  and  all  circumstances  fiiyourable,  with  the  ezoeption  of  the  drcular 
path. 

The  disadyantage  of  this  kind  of  resistance  is  well  known  to  carmen,  though 
of  course  without  consideration  of  the  reason.  Ahorse  is  add  to  pull  better 
when  he  is  dose  to  his  work,  that  is  to  say,  when  he  is  attached  at  once  to  the 
body  to  be  moyed,  because  eyery  exertion  he  makes  is  then  communicated  at 
once  to  the  mass ;  but  the  leader  of  a  team,  unless  he  keeps  the  traces  con- 
stantly on  the  stretch,  may  frequently  waste  a  powexful  effort  without 
producing  much  effect  upon  die  carriage. 

Another  inconyenience  resulting  from  hamesdng  horses  in  a  team,  or  one 
before  the  other,  is,  that  the  leader,  by  tightening  the  traces,  is  continually 
relieying  the  strain  from  the  body  horse,  and  redprocdly  the  body  horse  from 
the  leader;  so  that  these  horses  labour  under  all  the  disadyantages  of  a  long, 
elastic,  and  constantly  yielding  connexion  with  the  load,  which  is  not  only 
fiitigtting  to  them,  but,  in  cases  where  the  resistance  is  yariable,  preyonts  the 
full  and  united  effect  of  their  exertions  being  properly  conununicated  to  the 
carriage.  For,  if  a  slight  obstade,  as  a  rut  or  stone  in  a  road,  checks  the  pro- 
gress of  the  yehide,  the  shaft-horse  can  immediately  throw  his  whole  weight 
into  the  collar,  and  the  united  effect  of  his  strength  and  impetus  is  oonyeyed 
unimpdred  to  the  yehicle,  and  forces  it  oyer  the  obstacle;  but  if  any  elastidty 
is  mtcrposed  between  the  power  and  the  resistance,  as  in  the  case  of  the  traces 
of  the  leader  of  a  team,  the  whole,  or  the  greater  part  of  the  effect  of  Impetus  b 
lost,  and  that  force  wldch,  if  concentrated  in  one  effort,  would  effSect  the  object, 
being  lengthened  into  a  continued  and  comparatiydy  feeble  pull,  is  insuffident. 
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If  we  wish  to  destroy  the  knpetos  of  a  body  moriog  with  Tiolenoe,  we  reoelve 
it  with  8  yielding  resifttanoe;  the  action  of  caidung  a  4srieket-baU  exemplifiea 
this  perfectly ;  and  thei^fore,  if  the  full  eflect  of  momentnm  is  wanted,  all 
elasticity  in  the  direction  of  ihe  morement  should  be  avoided. 

We  hkye  entered  rather  fblly  into  the  consideration  of  this  particQlar  point, 
because  the  principle  is  not  only  applicalde  to  the  mode  of  cemmnnicating  ihe 
immediate  action  of  the  moving  power,  bat  will  be  fonnd  also  of  considerable 
importance  when  we  arrive  at  the  snbject  of  wheel-carriages. 

A  consideration  of  these  Tsriotis  points  brings  ns  to  this  conclusion,  that  tho 
draught  ought  neither  to  be  constantly  uniform  nor  without  remission,  nor  yet 
yielding  or  elastic :  sudden  shocks  or  violent  changes  in  the  velocity  must  also 
evidently  be  disadvantageous,  as  tending  to  distress  and  injure  the  animal.  ' 

Having  determined  upon  the  necessary  quality  of  the  resistance,  we  will 
proceed  to  examine  into  the  quantity  or  the  degree  of  resistance  or  diteught, 
and  the  speed  best  adapted  to  the  exertion  of  the  animal.  The  useful  efleet  of 
a  horse,  or  the  work  done,  must  evidently  depend  upon  three  things,  viz.  the 
rate  at  which  he  is  made  to  travel,  the  power  of  traction  he  can  eofert,  and  the 
number  ofhoure  he  can  continue  to  work  daily  at  that  epeed;  and  where  there  is 
no  fixed  condition  which  determines  any  one  of  these,  such  as  a  particular  / 
load  to  be  moved,  or  a  certain  velocity  which  it  is  desirable  to  attain,  or  a 
limited  time  to  perform  the  work  in,  then  the  object  must  be  to  seardi  for 
those  proportions  of  the  three  by  which,  at  the  end  of  the  day,  the  greatest 
quantity  of  work  shall  have  been  produced. 

With  respect  to  the  first  two,  vis.,  the  speed  and  power  exerted,  it  wOl  be 
obvious,  that  where  a  hone  travels  unloaded,  the  greatest  distance  he  can  go  in 
any  given  time  for  several  days  in  succession  without  injurious  fiitigue,  is  the 
limit  of  his  velocity :  on  the  other  hand,  the  load  may  be  so  great,  that  he  can 
scarcely  put  it  in  motion— -this  is  the  limit  of  his  power :  in  both  cases,  the 
useful  effect  is  nothing.  But  between  these  limits  of  velocity  and  power,  there 
is  a  proportion  which  afibrds  the  maximum  quantity  of  eifect,  and  which,  there- 
fore, must  be  the  most  advantageous  for  the  application  of  horse-power. 

It  has  been  asserted  by  theorists,  and  the  theory  appears  to  be  8at>ported  by 
experience,  that  the  velocity  corresponding  to  this  maximum,  or  that  at  which 
a  horse  working  continually  a  certidn  number  of  hours  per  day  will  do  the  most 
woric,  is  equal  to  half  the  extreme  or  limit  of  velocity  of  the  same  horse  working 
the  same  number  of  hours  unloaded ;  and  that  the  force  of  tracHon  correspond- 
ing to  this  speed,  is  equal  to  half  the  limit  of  his  power.  For  instance,  if  six 
hou»  be  the  length  of  a  day's  woric  dedded  upon,  and  if  a  horBO  working  that 
time  can  go  six  miles  per  hour  unloaded,  and  therefore  producing  no  useful 
effect,  and  supposing  the  limit  of  power  of  the  same  horse  be  equal  to  260  lbs., 
it  is  found  that  he  will  do  the  most  work  in  the  same  number  of  hours  when 
drawing  a  load  at  the  rate  <^,  half  six,  or  three  miles  per  hour ;  and  half  of  250, 
or  125  lbs.  will  be  the  strain  corresponding  to  this  speed.  Our  next  step,  then, 
must  be  to  find  these  Umiti :  now,  the  limit  of  velocity  depends  upon  the  length 
of  time  during  which  the  speed  is  kept  up;  we  subjoin  therefore  a  Table  deduced 
finom  experiments,  and  which  represents  the  proportion  of  the  duration  of 
labour  and  maximum  velocity  of  the  average  of  horsee  accustomed  to  their 
respective  velocities. 

Bonn. 
DunUon  of  labour    •...  12345         678         10 
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This  within  the  range  here  given  may  be  considered  as  very  nearly  the  law  of 
decrease  of  speed  by  increased  duration  of  labour  ;  and  at  the  first  glance  we 
see  the  great  advantage  of  reducing  the  speed  and  prolonging  the  exertion. 
There  are,  however,  many  causes  to  limit  the  duration  of  a  day's  work  of  a 
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hone.  Tredgold,  inhis  work  on  Railways,  before  quoted,  lays  :  ^The time 
anigned  for  the  day's  work  of  a  hone  is  usually  eight  houn ;  bat  it  is  certain, 
from  experiencei  that  some  adrantage  is  gained  by  shortening  thehonn  of 
labour ;  and  we  haye  obserred,  that  a  horse  is  least  injured  by  his  kbonr, 
where  his  day  s  work  is  performed  in  about  six  houn ;  where  the  same  quantity 
of  labour  is  performed  in  less  than  six  hours,  the  oTer-exertion  in  time  shows 
itself  in  stiffened  j<nnts,  while  the  wearying  effects  of  long-continued  action 
bcoome  apparent,  if  the  duration  of  the  day's  work  be  prolonged  much  beyond 
eight  hours.  Ii^eed,  under  the  management  of  a  good  driver,  a  full  day's  work 
may  be  completed  in  the  time  before  mentioned— six  hours — ^with  benefit  to  the 
health  and  rigour  of  the  animal." 

We  may  be  permitted,  however,  to  abandon  the  idea  of  improving  the  health 
of  the  animal,  or  of  rendering  his  business  a  pleasure  to  him — an  attempt,  the 
success  of  which  is,  we  should  think,  very  questionable,  and  content  ourselvea 
with  endeavouring  to  check  the  barbarous  practice  of  working  horses  to  death 
either  by  overdriving  or  overloading  them  ;  and  we  shall,  as  is  generally  the 
case,  consult  our  own  interests  and  foUow  the  dictates  of  humanity  at  the  same 
time,  by  not  injuiing  so  useful  an  animal :  and  we  think  experience  proves 
there  will  bo  no  danger  of  doing  this  by  working  eight  or  nine  houn  a  day. 
lly  referring  to  the  forgoing  Table,  we  see  that  the  maximum  velocity  of  the 
average  of  horses  ooiresponding  to  eight  houn'  work,  is  five  miles  and  a  half 
per  hour,  consequently,  the  rote  at  which  he  would  trove]  when  loaded  is  a 
little  more  than  two  miles  and  a  half  per  hour.  There  is  no  doubt  that  some 
horses  could  convenient^  travel  faster ;  but  as  the  speed  must  generally  be 
govenied  by  that  of  other  horses,  the  avenge  is,  in  this  case,  the  rote  to  bo 
adopted.  The  force  exerted  under  tliese  circumstances  depending  upon  the 
quality  of  the  horse,  it  is  very  difficult  to  obtain  even  an  approximate  value  of 
it,  unless  the  experiment  be  made  upon  each  individual  horse :  it  is  fortunately, 
however,  of  no  great  consequence  in  practice,  because  if  we  feel  sure  that 
we  are  employing  all  the  power  we  can  command  to  the  greatest  advantage, 
it  is  not  of  any  very  great  importance  that  we  should  know  the  exact  amount  of 
that  power. 

In  eomparing  animal  horse-power  with  that  of  the  steam-engine,  we  estimated 
it  at  about  126  lbs.,  but  we  believe  that,  with  tolembly  good  horses,  it  may 
generally  be  taken  at  more  than  that. 

We  have  thus  for  confined  our  attention  to  the  cases  where  velocity,  as  well 
as  duration  of  labour,  was  left  to  choice ;  this  is  for  finmi  being  always  the 
ease.  In  sti^ge-coachea^  or  other  conveyanoes  for  passengen,  speed  is  abso« 
lutely  neoesBSiy,  and  it  only  remains  to  learn  how  that  speed  can  be  obtained 
with  the  greatest  economy.  The  following  Table,  extracted  from  Tred- 
gold,  will  show  the  great  reduction  in  the  effect  produced  by  inoressing  the 
Tdocity. 

The  first  odlumn  bei^g  the  velocity  or  rate  per  hour,  continued  for  six  houn 
per  day ;  the  second  represents  the  force  of  traction  of  whkh  the  animal  is 
capable ;  and  the  third,  the  comparotive  effects  produced.  A  force  of  traction 
of  12&  Iba.  continued  for  six  houn  at  the  rate  of  three  miles  per  hour  being 
taken  as  the  standard,  and  considerod  equal  to  the  arbitraiy  number  lOOO, 
MttMpwWonr.  Fqiw  of  traction  la  Ita.  EflMprodaotd. 
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If,  howeyer,  the  hours  of  labour  be  lessened,  taking  the  velocity  corresponding 
to  the  greatest  useful  effect,  the  results  will  be  much  greater,  and  the  velocity 
may  be  raised  much  higher,  as  will  be  seen  in  the  following  Table. 

Here  the  first  column  is  the  length  of  day's  work,  the  second  the  best  velocity 
corresponding  to  that  time,  or  half  thelimit  of  velocity  shown  in  Table  (1), 
and  the  third  column  the  comparative  effect  produced,  the  force  of  traction 
being  in  each  case  125  Ibe. 

]>iintknioftaboarinhoaxt.       Ytfodlj,  niJlti  per  boor.  EfEKk  prodaeed. 

2  6i  578 

3  4  709 

4  d|  813 

5  3|  909 

6  3  1000 

7  2}  1063 

8  2S  1110 

To  attain  higher  velocity,  it  is  necessary  still  further  to  reduce  the  load,  and  the 
next  Table  is  calculated  upon  the  supposition  of  the  strain  being  only  one -half 
the  last,  viz.,  G2^1b8. ;  this  is  about  the  average  exertion  of  each  horse  in  a  four- 
horse  heavy  stage-coach. 

''"SSS'lSr^!"'  V^*y-  Eirectp«,d«c.d. 

4  6i  613 

3  of  534 

2  7|  434 

1  11  30? 

In  mails  or  light  coaches,  where  ten,  eleven,  and  oven  eleven  and  a  half  or 
twelve  miles  an  hour  is  attained,  the  average  strain  of  each  horse  is  barely 
40lbs.,  and  the  effect  produced,  or  value  of  work  done,  not  much  more  than  one- 
half  the  above. 

It  must  be  remembered,  that  these  tables  are  all  calculated  upon  the  suppo- 
sition of  the  road  being  good,  and  the  work  such  as  not  to  cause  any  immediate 
injury  to  the  animal,  and  is  adapted  only  to  the  average  quality  of  horses. 
They  are  not,  therefore,  at  once  applicable  as  data  for  calculations  in  all  ordinary 
cases,  but  only  serve  to  show  the  comparative  forces  which  may  be  exerted  under 
diflforent  degrees  of  speed.  The  results  or  effects  of  this  force  will  always  bo 
influenced  by  the  quality  of  the  resistance,  as  we  have  already  observed,  in  the 
cases  of  slow  travelling ;  but  in  rapid  travelling  the  power  is  much  more  expen- 
sive, owing  to  the  great  loss  which  we  see  by  the  tables  is  sustained  by  increased 
velocity ;  and  it  is,  therefore,  the  more  important  to  study  well  the  means  of 
applying  the  power  in  questbn. 

In  this  rapid  travelling,  the  bad  consequences  of  a  imiform  and  constant 
strain  is  still  more  felt  by  the  horses,  and  the  necessity  of  occasional  relief  is 
still  more  urgent  than  at  low  velocities.  It  is  universally  admitted  by  horse 
proprietors  and  postmasters,  whose  interests  make  them  peculiarly  sensible  on 
this  point,  that  a  flat  piece  of  road  is  more  destmctive  of  horses  than  the  same 
length  of  road  where  gentle  rises  and  alternate  flat  and  swelling  ground  occur ; 
and  that  a  long  hill  is  easier  surmounted  where  there  are  occasional  short  levels, 
and  even  descents,  than  when  the  whole  is  one  uniform  ascent. 

It  only  remains  for  us,  before  we  dismiss  the  subject  of  the  moving  power,  to 
consider  the  particular  mode  of  applying  it,  or  the  manner  of  harnessing  the 
horses. 

Under  this  head  comes  the  question  of  the  best  direction  of  the  traces,  or,  as 
it  has  generally  but  less  clearly  been  called,  the  angle  of  indmation  of  the  line 
of  traction.  This  question  appears  to  have  been  always  considered  one  of  great 
importance :  the  point  has  been  frequently  discussed,  and  various  opinions  have 
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been  adTBUced;  some  hating  veeommendod  ife  to  be  hoiuBontal,  oihen  inclined; 
and^  as  they  have  each  in  their  tarn,  in  demonttiating  the  oorrectnefla  of  their 
own  theory,  proved  the  ema  of  othen,  there  can  be  no  piesomption  in  laying 
them  all  aride,  and  in  taking  a  different,  but,  at  the  same  time,  a  more  simple 
and  practical  new  of  the  case.  By  referring  to  a  figure  similar  to  that  by  which 
we  showed  the  mode  of  action  of  the  horse  in  pulling,  we  see  that  if  AD  repre- 
sent that  portion  of  his  whole  weight  which  is  relieved  fiom  his  fore-lega,  and 
AB  the  direction  of  the  traces,  then  AF  is  the  measure  of  the  horiiontal  pull 
upon  the  carnage.  Now,  AF  bears  a  constant  proportion  to  AB,  which  repre- 
sents the  strain  upon  the  legs ;  and  AD  being  constant,  AB,  and,  consequently, 
AF,  increase  or  diminish  according  as  the  angle  ADB  is  increased  or  diminished : 
that  is  to  say,  the  horizontal  pull  applied  to  the  carriage  is  proportionate  to  the 
strain  upon  the  legs ;  but  they  are  both  dependent  upon  the  angle  formed  by  the 
traces,  increasing  or  diminishing  as  the  latter  are  inclined  downwards  or  up- 
wards fipom  the  collar;  so 


Fig.  4. 
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that  whether  the  traces  be 
inclined  upwards,  as^.  4, 
or  downwards,  9sfig,  6,  or 
whether  they  be  horizontal, 
Bafy,  6y  makes  no  difference 
in  the  manner  of  pulling. 
In  the  first  case,  a  portion 
of  the  animal  8  weight  is 
borne  by  the  traces,  and  is 
transferred  by  them  to  the 
carriage.  AF  is  here  small, 
but  the  strain  upon  the 
legs  AB,  is  also  proportion- 
ably  less  than  in  the  second 
case,  where  the  traces  ore 
horizontaL  InJ^.6,where 
the  traces  incline  down- 
vrards,  we  see  that  tlie 
horizontal  force  AE  is 
ranch  more  considerable ; 
but,  at  the  same  time,  AB 
18  increased,  and  conse- 
quently the  muscukr  ex- 
ertion required  in  the  lega 
is  pn^xnrtionably  great :  in 
fact,  here  a  portion  of  the 
weight  of  the  load  is  trans- 
ferred to  his  shoulders. 

The  comparative  advan- 
tages, therefi>re,  of  the  three 
do  not  follow  any  general 
rule,  but  depend  simply 
upon  the  peculiar  qualities 
of  the  particular  animal 
employed,  and  his  rdatiro 
amiabilities  of  IKling  and 
pulling,  or  the  proportion 
existing  between  the  weight 


of  hu)  body  and  his  mnscukr  strangth.     To  reader  this  more  dear  to  our  own 
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feeiiQgBi  we  will  take  the  case  of  a  man.  We  have  ahmidy  seen  that  an  able- 
bodied  man  ia  more  adapted  for  lilting  than  polling;  oonoequently,  in  his 
case,  it  would  be  advantageons  to  throw  a  oertaan  p<Hibn  of  the  weight  upon 
him,  by  making  him  pull  upwardf^  as  in/EgF.  7,  or  what  we  are  more  accustomed 


to  see,  and  which  amounts  to  the  same  thing,  applying  his  strength  to  a  wheel- 
barrow, fig.  8,  and  we  have  frequently  seen  an  oidinary  man  wheel  8001bs.  in 
this  manner. 

If,  howerer,  we  take  a  person  unaccustomed  to  hard  work,  and  consequently 
not  so  strong  in  the  legs,  although  he  may  be  unable  even  to  lift  the  wheel- 
barrow  which  the  other  moved  with  ease,  still  he  may,  by  pushing  horizontaUy, 
put  in  motion  a  considerable  load ;  and  lastly,  in  the  case  of  an  invalid  who  can 
barely  carry  his  own  weight,  if  he  lean  on  Uie  back  of  a  garden-chair,  he  will 
not  only  walk  himself,  but  push  on  the  chair ;  or  a  child  who  is  yet  too  weak 
to  stand,  can,  if  part  of  his  weight  be  supported  in  a  go-cart,  not  only  move 
himself^  but  also  the  frame  which  supports  him.  These  are  very  &miliar  and 
homely  comparisons,  but  they  are  cases  exactly  similar  to  the  three  positions 
of  the  traees ;  and  the  argument  will  equally  apply  to  horses  as  to  men.  It  is 
true,  we  rarely  use  for  draught  a  horse  that  cannot  stand ;  but  the  case  is  very 
posnble  that  a  laige  heavy  horse,  otherwise  not  strong,  or  one  which  it  was  not 
destraUe  to  iadgue,  might  pull  better  and  longer,  if  part  of  the  weight  was 
borne  upon  the  carriage,  or  if,  in  other  words,  the  traces  inclined  upwards.  And 
we  know  by  experience,  that  in  the  case  of  stage-coaches,  where,  owing  to  the 
speed,  the  weight  of  the  horse's  body  is  already  generally  a  burden  to  him,  it  is 
disadvantageous  to  increase  that  weight  by  inclining  the  traces  much  downwards ; 
on  the  contrary,  where  we  wish  to  obtain  the  utmost  effect  of  a  powerful  horse,  or 
of  a  horse  that  is  muscular,  but  without  much  weight  forward,  it  is  highly  ad- 
vantageous to  augment  the  effect  of  his  gravity  by  inclining  the  traces  downwards 
even  as  much  as  15%  or  about  1  upon  3 ;  the  strain  upon  the  traces  will  be  then 
considerably  increased,  and  the  effect  augmented,  provided  always  that  ho  is  able 
to  exert  the  necessary  strength  in  his  legs.  As  &r,  therefore,  as  the  mere  force 
of  traction  is  concerned,  there  is  no  particular  angle  which  iidll  always  produce 
the  greatest  e£fect — ^but  it  must  depend  upon  the  particular  capability  of  the 
horse  ;  and  this  in  its  turn  varies,  and  is  affected  by  circumstances;  for  the 
same  horse  that  upon  a  level  road  requires  no  addition  to  his  weight,  might  be 
materially  assisted  by  a  slight  addition  when  ascending  a  hill,  if  not  continued 
too  long ;  and  most  horses  would  be  benefited  considerably  by  the  opposite 
arrangement  in  a  descent,  that  is,  by  a  portion  of  their  weight  being  borne  up ; 
they  should  at  least  have  no  additional  load  thrown  on  them  while  descending 
ahOl. 

There  is  also  a  time,  when  inclining  the  traces  downwards  is  almost  indispen- 
sable :  it  is  when  draggmg  a  four-wheeled  waggon  over  a  rough  broken  road. 
If  the  front  wheel,  which  is  generally  small,  meets  with  an  obstacle  by  felling 
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into  a  hole,  or  itoiipiDg  i^gaiost  a  ston*,  it  teqolres  no  ptofound  reMoniog  to 
show,  that  a  Ibice  palling  opwaids  in  the  directkm  AB,  /^.  9,  will  niae  the 
whole  wheel  oTcr  the  obetade  with  mnch  greater  fiKility 
than  if  applied  horizoiitallx,  as  A  C :  this  is  the  onlj 
circamstanoe,  unconnected  with  the  horse,  that  ought  to 
goTem  the  direction  of  the  traces,  and  the  degree  id  the 
indination  here  mast,  of  coarse,  still  be  proportioned  to 
the  power  of  the  horse.  We  see  therefore  that,  in  pro- 
portum  as  the  horse  is  stronger,  or  that  we  are  diaposed 
to  make  him  exert  a  greater  efibrt,  the  traces  shoald  be 
=^  inclined  downwards  from  the  collar :  with  a  good  average 
horse,  perhaps  one-sixth  or  one-seyenth  of  the  dbtance  from  the  collar  to  the 
extremity ;  with  a  horse  of  inferior  capabilitiea,  arising  from  weakness  in  the 
iimba,  and  not  want  of  weight,  or  with  an  ordinary  horse  when  travelling  above 
six  miles  an  hour,  the  traces  should  be  nearer  the  horizontal  line,  except  when 
the  dreomstance  of  a  rough  road,  before  alluded  to,  requires  some  modification 
of  this.  To  be  able  to  apply  these  rules  generally  in  practice,  it  would  be 
neoeasaiy  lo  have  some  means  of  altering  the  traces  while  on  the  road ;  as  we 
have  stated  that  they  should  be  di£Ferently  arranged  according  as  the  road  is 
level  or  rough,  or  ascending  or  descending,  this  would  not  be  difficult  to  con- 
trive, and  has,  indeed,  been  suggested  by  some  writers  upon  this  subject ;  but  it 
is  probable  that,  except  in  stage-waggons,  where  the  same  carriage  goes  aloQg  a 
great  extent,  and  consequent  variety  of  road,  it  will  be  sufficient  to  adjust  the 
traces  aoooiding  to  the  average  state  of  the  roads  in  the  neighbourhood ;  and 
we  cannot  greatly  err,  if  we  bear  in  mind  that  inclining  the  traces  downwards 
from  the  collar  lo  the  carriages,  amounts  to  the  same  thing  as  throwing  part  of 
the  weight  of  the  load  on  to  the  shafts,  a  thing  frequently  done  in  two- wheeled 
carts,  and  a  manoeuvre  which  all  good  carmen  know  how  to  put  in  practice. 
The  impossibility  of  indining  the  traces  of  the  leaders,  owing  to  their  distance 
from  the  carriage,  is  an  additional  reason  to  those  given  before,  why  they  (the 
leaders)  cannot,  when  required,  exert  such  an  effi>rt  as  the  shaft-horse  or 
wheeler ;  and  on  rough  cross-roads,  is  a  great  argument  in  favour  of  harnessing 
horses  abreast. 
Tet  what  can  be  more  contrary  to  the  rules  here  laid  down  than  the  iiyudi* 


F^,  le* 


dous  mode  frequently  adopted  in  hamessbg  horses?  How oonstentiy  do  we 
see  the  effi>rt8  of  horses  paralysed  by  misapplication  of  their  respective  qualities! 
In  the  annexed  sketch,  (fy.  10.)  for  instance,  which  represents  a  very  common 
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Bpecimen  of  this,  the  light,  mnscular,  little  hone,  which  is  capable  of  consider- 
uble  exertion,  is  nearly  lifted  from  the  ground,  and  prevented  from  making  any 
exertion,  by  the  traces  leading  upwards;  while  the  feeble  old  horse,  scai-ccly 
capable  of  carrying  his  o«-n  body,  is  nearly  dragged  to  the  ground,  and  com- 
pelled to  employ  his  whole  strength  m  carrying  himself,  and  even  part  of  the 
weight  of  the  leader ;  so  that  the  strength  of  the  one  willing  and  able  to  work 
is  not  employed,  and  the  other  is  so  overloaded  as  to  be  useless. 

The  mode  of  attaching  the  traces  does  not  admit  of  much  variety.    The 
shoulders  have  always  been  made  use  of  for  this  purpose, 

^*ff'  11*  Homer,  who  is  supposed  to  have  lived  about 

fiOO  years  B.C.,  describes  very  minutely,  in  the 
twenty-fourth  book  of  the  Iliad,  the  mode  of  har- 
nessing horses  at  the  time  of  the  siege  of  Tioy, 
nearly  dOOO  yeais  ago ;  but  if  we  suppose  that  his 
description  was  taken  from  the  harness  in  use  in 
his  own  time,  it  is  still  referring  to  a  period  about 
twenty-seven  centuries  back. 

A  simple  strap,  formed  of  several  thicknesses  of 
leather,  so  as  to  be  very  stiff,  and  fitted  well  to 
the  neck  and  shoulders,  served  as  a  collar,  as 
seen  at  A  A,  (fys.  1 J ,  12).  A  second  strap,  B  B, 
passed  round  the  body,  and  was  attached  to  the 
shoulder-strap  at  the  withers.  At  this  point  was 
fixed  the  yoke,  C  C,  which  was  fixed  to  the  pole. 


A  pair  of  horses  were  thus  yoked  together,  without  traces  or  breechingq,  as 
oxen  are  seen  at  the  present  time  in  many  parts  of  the  oountiy. 

This  was  a  simple  arrangement,  but  by  no  means  a  bad  o&o ;  and  it  would 
appear  that  they  perfonned  all  the  manoDUvres  of  cavalry  with  chariots  and 
horses  thus  harnessed.  The  pair  yoked  to  the  pole  were  called  yoked  horses : 
abreast  of  these  was  frequently  placed  what  was  called  an  outer  horse,  with  a 
simple  shoulder-strap  or  collar  F  F,  and  a  single  trace,  G  G,  passing  inside,  as 
in  fig.  13.  Sometimes  there  were  two  of  those  horses,  one  on  each  side,  each 
furnished  with  his  strap  or  collar  and  trace.  These  straps,  if  well  fitted,  were 
not  bad  ;  but  as  they  must  have  pressed  in  some  degree  upon  the  throat,  they 
could  not  be  equal  to  the  collar  of  the  yoked  horses,  still  less  to  the  collar  at 
present  used. 

In  more  modem  times  these  shoulder-straps  gave  place  to  the  breast-strap. 
A  horse  can  no  doubt  exert  a  considerable  strain  against  sugh  ^  strap,  but  in 
action  it  must  impede  the  movement  of  the  shoulder. 


u« 
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In  aomepoftB  of  SettthAnierioa  the  trace  is  fixed  to  the  pummel  of  the  aadcQe, 
which  in  its  tnni  it  well  seonred  to  the  hone  by  saddle-girths^  breast-stn^ 
and  breecbiiigs;  and  we  are  Infinmed  that  horses  in  this  manner  drag  very 
iiwiih  lahhi  loads.  It  resembles  completely  the  harness  of  the  andents,  with 
the  addition  €i  the  breechlogs.  It  ii^  of  course,  a  mere  temporary  arrangement, 
oonrenient  only  as  requiring  no  preparation.  The  trace  is,  in  &ct,  the  lasso  of 
the  rider,  whidi  is  always  fiutened  to  the  saddle ;  and  when  he  has  entangled  it 
round  the  horns  of  a  bull,  or  attached  it  to  anything  he  may  have  occasion  to 
transport,  he  takes  one  or  two  turns  of  the  thong  round  the  pummel  of  the 
saddle,  and  the  horse  will  at  full  gallop  drag  the  load  after  him.  Here  the  load 
being  generally  upon  the  ground,  the  trace  must  incline  ccmsiderably  down- 
wards ;  and  this,  added  to  the  weight  of  the  rider,  will  perhaps  account  in  some 
degree  for  the  extraordinary  effects  of  a  young  powerful  horse  goaded  to  the 
utmost,  and  continuing  the  exertion  only  for  a  short  time. 

A  gentleman  who  travelled  some  time  in  this  part  of  America,  and  frequently 
witnmed  the  practical  effects  of  this  arrangement,  has  suggested  the  proprie^ 
ci  introducing  it  Into  the  ArtHleiy,  by  means  of  vddch  a  number  of  horses 
might  in  an  instant  be  attached  to  a  gun,  to  extricate  it  from  any  heavy  or 
bn^Len  ground  in  which  it  might  be  entangled.  Certainly,  the  length  of  Uiese 
traces  would  enable  these  additional  horses  to  secure  a  good  footing ;  and  any 
number  of  horses  m^t  thus  be  made  to  Imd  thdr  assistance  in  time  of  need. 
We  do  not  pretend,  however,  to  judge  of  the  practical  utility  of  this  measure, 
but  merely  record  the  suggestion  of  another. 

The  collar  now  generally  used  is  an  improvement  upon  the  ancient  shoulder- 
strap  described  by  Homer ;  and  it  is  probably  the  best  possible  mode  of  attaching 
the  tzaoes  to  the  horses.  If  the  connection  is  made  at  the  proper  place  on  the 
collar,  the  latter  bears  flat  and  evenly  upon  the  muscles  which  cover  the  collar- 
bone, and  the  duraiders  of  the  horse  are  left  almost  as  free  in  their  action  as  if 
the  collar  were  not  there.  About  A,  (fys,  14, 15,)  is  the  point  of  the  shoulder 
where  the  trace  diould  come ;  and  a  little  inclination  downwards,  which  can 
easily  bo  effected  In  the  eaae  of  the  ehaft-horae  by  the  shafts,  and  in  the  others 
by  the  belly-band,  will,  if  necessary,  prevent  the  collar  rising  up,  and  inoon- 
veniendng  the  throat  of  the  horse. 

Reflecting  upon  the  various  circumstances  whidi  we  have  shown  to  occur  in 
the  application  of  animal  power,  and  the  various  oondusions  we  have  drawn 
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while  OGDsidering  the  hesi  and  most  advantageons  application  of  thia  power — 
and  we  must  be  exensed  the  frequent  repetition  of  the  tenns,  for  the  sake  of  the 
elearoeas  gained  by  it— it  would  appear  that  the  lesiBtance  should  be  as  much 
as  possibie  rigid  and  inelastic,  so  as  to  receive  immediately,  and  unimpaired,  the 
direct  efiects  of  the  slightly  irregular  exertions  of  the  animal;  that  this  resist- 
ance should  not  be  such  as  to  yidd  directly  to  a  sudden  impulse ;  that  it  should 
be  80  &r  uniform  as  to  be  &ee  £n>m  violent  changes  or  sudden  shocks,  but  not 
so  constant  as  to  allow  ef  no  remission,  nor  of  those  alternations  of  exertion 
and  oomparatLTe  relaxation  which  we  have  stated  to  be  advantageous  to  the 
perfect  development  of  animal  power. 

Fig.  14,  Fig.  15. 


Thai,  as  regards  the  degree  of  resistance,  where  velocity  is  not  required,  a 
force  of  traction  of  from  lOOlbs.  to  ]251bs.,  or  even  1601bs.*,  according  to  the 
strei^gth  of  the  horse,  continued  for  eight  hours  a  day,  at- about  two  and  a  half 
to  three  miles  per  hour,  is  the  best  proportion  of  quantity  and  duration  of 
labour ;  that  where  six  or  eight  miles  per  hour  is  required,  tlie  duration  of  the 
day's  work  should  be  shortened  to  five  or  six  hours,  and  the  di-aught  reduced  to 
801bs.  or  lOOlbs.  At  still  higher  velocities  the  draught  must  not  exceed  601bs. 
or  60lb6.,  and  the  time  of  working  two  or  three  hours.  But  this  speed  can  only 
be  attained  by  the  sacrifice  of  the  horse ;  and  consequently  the  question  will 
rather  be  what  the  horse  is  capable  of  doing  than  what  can  be  done  with 
economy;  and  it  becomes  a  matter  of  calculation  depending  altogether  upon  the 
first  cost  of  the  horse,  and  the  profits  arising  from  his  employment. 

With  respect  to  the  mode  of  harnessing  the  horse,  it  is  hardly  necessary  to 
say  that  great  care  should  be  taken  in  fitting  the  collar  and  in  attaching  the 
traces  to  the  proper  point.  As  to  the  direction  of  the  traces,  it  must,  as  we 
have  shown,  entirely  depend  upon  the  circumstances  of  the  case.  Where  the 
draught  is  heavy  and  slow,  if  the  road  be  good,  the  traces  should  be  nearly 

*  The  load  which  will  produce  this  ftmount  of  draught  will  he  determined  when  wo  con* 
•ider  the  luhject  of  the  rQM)a,  09  the  ^oaHty  of  which  it  will  be  teen  that  this  ipainly  depend*. 
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horizontal,  unleas  the  joamey  be  ehort,  or  the  traffic  be  only  in  one  dixeetioti, 
and  the  cart  return  empty,  or  unless  any  other  reason  render  it  deainUe  to 
compel  the  horse  to  exert  himself  more  than  he  would  naturally  do ;  the  tracea 
should  then  be  inclined  downward  towards  the  carriage,  with  an  inclination 
perhaps  of  one  upon  four  or  five,  provided  always  that  the  horse  is  ciqiable  of 
continuing  the  exertion  which^  by  the  additional  load  thrown  upon  his  shouldeni» 
he  is  thus  called  upon  to  make.  I^  in  the  same  case  of  low  speed,  the  road 
be  rery  heavy,  or  broken  and  rough,  the  proportion  of  draught  upon  each  horse 
must  be  lessened  by  diminishing  the  load,  but  the  traces  should  be  attached 
still  lower  to  the  carriage,  at  a  slope  of  one  upon  three  or  four,  by  which  mnch 
greater  power  is  given  to  the  animal  to  drag  Uie  load  over  any  obstruction. 

At  all  high  velocities,  the  traces  should  generally  be  horizontal.  The  cases 
of  rough  roads  or  powerful  horses  may  slightly  affect  this  arrangement,  as  at 
low  velocities,  but  not  in  so  great  a  degree. 

We  will  now  proceed  to  examine  the  mode  in  which  these  conditions  are 
practically  to  be  fulfilled,  and  the  result  of  the  application  of  the  principles  which 
we  have  laid  down,  by  considering  the  subject  of  the  vehicles  for  conveying  the 
weight  to  he  moved. 

Those  in  present  use  are  boats,  as  canal-boats,  sledges,  and  wheeled  carriages, 
which  last  of  course  include  every  spedtB  of  carriage,  whether  waggon  or  cart, 
heavy  or  light. 

Canal-boats  and  canals  we  suspect  are  gradually  going  out  of  use,  and  will, 
excepting  in  some  peculiar  cases,  or  unless  some  great  improvement  takes  place 
in  time,  be  superseded  entirely  by  railways ;  bat  still  it  must  be  many  years 
beibre  this  can  be  effected ;  and  in  the  mean  time,  the  produce  of  the  most 
extensive  manofiictories  in  the  world,  and  the  supply  of  immense  masses  of 
people,  will  be  transported  over  these  beautifully  smooth,  level,  and  noiseless 
roads ;  and,  even  if  Uieir  beds  were  dry,  and  become  the  course  of  railways  (an 
event  which  may  perhaps  befall  some  of  them),  we  must,  out  of  respect  for  the 
extraordinary  benefits  we  have  derived  from  their  assistance,  and  tlie  almost 
incredible  effect  they  have  produced  upon  the  commerce  and  riches  of  the 
country,  have  devoted  a  few  lines  to  that  part  of  their  consideration  which  bears 
upon  our  subject,  viz.,  the  draught  of  canal- boats. 

The  great  advantage  in  the  transport  of  goods  by  water  conveyance,  is  the 
smaUness  of  the  power  required.  A  body  floating  in  water  is  left  so  very  free 
in  its  movements,  that  motion  may  be  gradually  communicated  to  it  by  any 
power  however  small,  at  least  the  limit  is  very  far  removed ;  but  although  a 
very  slow  movement  may  thus  easily  be  obtained,  the  slightest  increase  of  speed 
causes  a  very  great  increase  of  resLstance. 

The  resistance  to  a  body  moving  in  a  fluid,  arises  principally  from  the  striking 
of  the  particles  of  the  fluid  against  the  front  of  the  moving  body,  so  that  if  the 
speed  of  the  vessel  be  increased,  not  only  does  it  encounter  a  proportionably 
greater  number  of  particles,  but  also  it  is  struck  by  each  with  a  force  propor- 
tionate to  the  velocity,  and  consequently  the  resistance  is  found  to  Increase  as 
the  square  of  the  velocity;  thus,  if  the  speed  of  the  vessel  be  trebled,  the 
number  of  particles,  or  the  quantity  of  water  which  it  meets  in  its  progress  for 
a  certain  space  of  time,  is  trebled,  and  the  resistance  of  each  particle  being  also 
three  times  as  great,  owing  to  the  boats  striking  it  with  treble  the  velocity,  the 
united  effect  is  nine  times  as  great ;  therefore,  if  in  the  first  instance  it  required 
one  pound  to  draw  the  vessel,  it  would  now  require  nine,  but  nine  times  the 
height  or  resistance,  moved  at  three  times  the  velocity,  will  require  twenty- 
seven  times  the  quantity  of  power  in  action;  consequently,  we  see  that  the 
I'ealstance  increases  as  the  square  of  the  velocity,  and  the  power  required  to  be 
exerted  for  a  given  time  increases  as  the  cube  of  that  velocity. 
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This  law  of  the  increase  of  resistance  is  modified  however  by  other  causes, 
which  have  been  observed  and  deeply  investigated  within  the  last  few  years, 
and  which  produce  such  an  effect,  that  with  boats  of  a  peculiar  form,  a  diminu- 
tion of  resistance  actually  occurs  at  a  certain  increased  velocity,  and  very  high 
rates  of  speed,  such  as  even  10  or  12  miles  per  hour,  have  been  attained.  There 
are  also  some  small  sources  of  renstance,  such  as  the  friction  of  the  water, 
which  do  not  increase  in  the  ratio  above  named,  but  at  moderate  velocities  the 
rule  applies,  and  as  yet  no  means  have  been  discovered,  by  which,  with  the 
present  dimensions  of  canals  and  their  locks,  larger  quantities  and  weights  can 
be  conveyed  at  any  but  very  low  rates  of  speed.  The  draught  of  an  ordinary 
canal-boat,  at  the  velocity  of  2^  miles  per  hour,  is  about  -9^0  of  its  weight, 
that  is  to  say,  a  canal  boat,  with  its  load  weighing  83  tons,  or  73,020  Ibe.,  is 
moved  at  the  xate  mentioned,  by  a  force  equivalent  to  80  lbs.,  being  -g^^  part  of 
the  load.  This  is  found  by  Mr.  Bevan  to  be  the  result  upon  the  Grand  Junction 
Canal,  and  a  force  of  traction  of  80  lbs.,  is  here  found  to  be  equivalent  to  a 
horse  power.  The  average  power  of  an  ordinary  horse  is  certainly  rather  more ; 
and  in  the  commencement  of  this  paper,  we  mentioned  this  as  an  instance  of  a 
small  effect  being  produced,  most  probably  owing  to  the  peculiar  application  of 
the  power.  We  believe  it  to  be  the  case,  and  think  it  likely,  that  if  the  disad- 
vantages before  alluded  to,  arising  from  the  mode  of  applying  the  power,  could 
bo  removed,  the  effect  might  be  raised  100  lbs.,  or  120  lbs.  of  traction,  and  con- 
sequently the  load  moved  would  then  be  40  or  50  tons ;  this  is  an  increase  well 
worthy  of  consideration. 

We  now  come  to  the  consideration  of  tho  means  of  transport  employed  on 
land.  These  are  sledges,  rollers,  and  wheel  caniages.  Tlie  order  in  which 
they  are  here  mentioned,  is  probably  that  in  which  they  were  invented  or  iinst 
employed.  A  sledge  is  certainly  the  rudest  and  most  piimitive  form  of  vehicle ; 
the  wheeled  carriage,  and  even  the  placing  the  load  itself  upon  rollers,  is  the 
effect  of  a  much  more  advanced  state  of  the  mechanical  arts,  and  is  probably  of 
much  later  date  than  the  sledge. 

When  man  first  felt  the  necessity  or  the  desire  of  ti-ansporting  any  article 
from  one  spot  to  another,  he  doubtlesa  endeavoured  to  lift  or  carry  it :  if  it 
proved  too  heavy  for  him  to  carry,  he  would  naturally  endeavour  to  drag  it. 
Here  frequent  experiments  would  soon  show  him  how  much  less  labour  was 
required  to  drag  a  body  with  a  smooth  surface  in  contact  with  the  ground,  than 
when  the  contrary  was  the  case;  and  if  the  body  to  be  moved  did  not  itself 
present  a  smooth  sur&oe  on  any  of  its  sides,  but  was,  on  tho  contrary,  rough 
and  angular  in  all  directions,  he  would  naturally  be  led  to  interpose  between  it 
and  the  ground  some  plane  surfiice  which  should  prevent  tho  angles  and  projec- 
tions of  the  body  from  entering  the  ground  and  impeding  tho  progress ;  and 
we  may  presume  that  sledges  were  thus  very  early  brought  into  use.  When 
attempting  to  transport  still  heavier  masses,  the  accidental  presence  of  round 
stones,  or  of  a  piece  of  timber,  may  have  shown  the  advantage  of  interposing 
rolling  bodies,  and  thus  may  rollers  have  been  invented  and  first  brought  into  use. 

These  steps  appear  natural  and  likely  to  have  led  to  these  results ;  they  arc  at 
any  rate  sufficient  to  account  for  the  first  introduction  of  these  two  means  of 
facilitating  transport,  but  no  steps  of  this  kind  appear  capable  of  leading  to  the 
beautiful  yet  simple  contrivance  of  a  wheel. 

A  roller  is  by  no  means  an  imperfect  wheel,  as  it  may  at  first  appear  to  be ; 
they  have  nothing  in  common  but  their  rotatory  or  revolving  action,  but  the 
effbct  of  this  motion  is  totally  different  in  the  two.  In  a  roller,  friction  is 
avoided  altogether  by  it,  in  a  wheel  this  friction  exists  as  completely  as  in  a 
sledge,  but  Uie  sliding  surfiuxs  being  at  the  centre  of  the  wheel,  instead  of  on 
the  ground,  are  always  the  same,  and  being  under  control,  may  be  kept  in  that 
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state  wMch  shall  eanse  as  littk  friction  as  ponlde;  moreoyer,  the  ftietion  is  at 
a  point  whero  we  hare  the  means  of  overooming  it,  by  acting  with  the  poim  of 
a  consideiihie  lever,  as  we  shall  hereafter  show. 

There  is,  indeed,  a  kind  of  roller  ^diich  partakes  sMneidiat  of  the  cfaaiactcr 
of  the  wheel,  bat  without  possessing  the  advantages  of  it. 

This  specoM  of  roller  might  hove  been  an  intermediate  step  between  the  two, 
and  we  shall  therefore  describe  it,  when  we  have  dismissed  thesobject  of  dedgea 
androlleri. 

In  England  sledges  are  at  the  present  time  veiy  litde  in  use.  In  some  com- 
meroial  towns  the  fiEMnUty  with  whidi  bulky  and  heavy  articles  can  be  phwed 
upon  them,  without  being  raised  to  the  height  of  a  cart,  has  caused  them  still 
to  be  employed,  but  even  in  these  eases,  they  are  in  general  used  <nily  upon  the 
pavement  where  the  friction  is  not  considerable,  and  for  short  distanoesi  in 
which  case  the  saviDg  of  labour,  in  loading  and  unloading,  more  than  compensates 
for  the  increase  of  power  absorbed  by  the  draught.  Low-wheeled  trucks,  how- 
ever, in  these  cases,  possess  the  same  advantage,  and  have  gradually  been  sub- 
stituted for  them,  where  this  advantage  was  indispensable:  for  agricultural 
purposes  they  are  almost  beoome  obsolete,  and  for  all  puiposes  of  traffic  between 
distant  points,  they  are  quite  abandoned. 

It  is  only  in  the  North  of  Kngknd  and  fn  some  parts  of  Cornwall,  that  they 
are  sometimes  used  in  fiirms,  but  wherever  good  roads  exist,  and  mechanical  arts 
keep  pace  with  the  improvements  <^  the  age,  they  have  ghren  place  to  wheel 
carriages.  An  examination  into  their  nature  and  aetion  wfll  immediately 
acoount  for  this. 

A  sledge  is  merely  a  frame,  generally  of  wood,  upon  which  ike  load  is  placed, 
and  resting  at  once  upon  the  ground,  the  friction  between  the  under  sui^use  of 
the  sledge  and  the  ground  bears  a  considerable  proporti<m  to  the  load ;  but  if 
the  ground  be  very  uneven  and  full  of  holes,  the  sledge,  by  extending  over  a 
great  surface,  avoids  the  holes,  and  slidee  only  upon  the  eminences,  whidi  being 
naturally  the  stones  or  the  hard  portions  of  the  ground,  cause  less  friction ; 
on  such  a  road,  a  wheel  would  be  continually  sinking  into  those  holes,  and  thus 
oppose  considerable  resistance,  and  would  also  expose  tiie  load  to  fi^equent 
danger  of  upsetting. 

It  would  appear,  therefore,  tiiat  over  broken  ground,  or  even  upon  a  very  bad 
uneven  road,  a  sledge  may  sometimes  be  more  advantageous  than  wheels,  and 
its  extreme  simplicity  of  construction  renders  it  very  economicsl  as  regards  first 
cost ;  but  the  ground  must  indeed  be  very  bad,  or  the  country  be  very  poor 
and  little  cultivated,  where  the  formation  of  roads  would  not  amply  repay 
themselves  by  allowing  the  use  of  wheels;  for  the  power  required  to  draw  a 
loaded  sledge  will  be  at  least  four  or  five  times  greater  than  that  required  for 
an  equally  loaded  cart  upon  a  tolerably  good  road. 

The  draught  of  a  sledge,  even  upon  the  pavement,  is  about  one-fifth  of  the 
load,  so  that  to  draw  a  ton  weight,  requires  a  force  of  traction  of  about  four 
hundred  weight ;  upon  roads  the  friction  will  be  much  greater :  it  is  difficult  to 
state  its  amount,  as  it  must  depend  so  much  upon  the  nature  of  the  ground,  but 
with  the  load  before  mentioned,  viz.,  one  ton,  the  force  of  traction  will  probably 
vary  from  five  to  seven  hundred  weight:  over  a  strong  rocky  sur&ce  the 
resistance  of  a  sledge  will  be  much  the  same  as  on  pavement.  Its  use,  therefore, 
must  be  confined  to  very  particular  cases,  where  the  absence  of  roads,  or  the 
want  of  means,  prevents  the  adoption  of  more  improved  vehicles ;  and  these 
cases  are  fortunately  too  rare  in  England  to  render  it  worth  our  while  to  bestow 
much  time  upon  its  description. 

Sledges  are  generally  formed  of  two  longitudinal  pieces  of  timber,  four  or  five 
feet  apart,  with  their  lower  edges  shod  with  hxm :  and  transvene  planks,  bolted 
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to  these,  fonii  tbe  fl(A»r,  and  they  are  thus  easily  eonstnieted.  The  traoes  should 
be  more  inclined  tlian  with  wheeled  eatriages,  beeanae  the  friction  bearing  a 
greater  proportion  to  the  load  it  is  more  adyantageotts  to  throw  a  portion  of  that 
load  upon  the  horse,  and  being  nasd  upon  uneven  ground  it  is  mote  important 
to  be  able  to  lift  the  front  of  the  aledge  oyer  obstacles. 

Although  m  this  oountiy  the  use  of  sledges  is  very  limited,  in  many  parts  of 
the  world  they  constitute  the  best,  and,  indeed,  the  <nily  means  of  conyeyanoe. 
Upon  ice  the  fiictioii  is  so  trifling  that  they  oppose  less  resistance  eyen  than 
wheels,  for  the  reasons  before  stated,  of  their  coyering  a  laiger  surface,  and 
thereby  sliding  oyer  those  asperities  which  would  impede  the  progress  of  a 
wheel ;  upon  snow  the  advantage  is  still  more  decided :  where  a  wheel  would 
sink  a  considerable  di^th  and  become  almost  immoveable,  a  sledge  will  glide 
upon  the  thin  frozen  crust  without  leaying  a  trace,  and  with  an  ease  truly  won* 
derful.  In  all  cold  climates  they  are  consequently  in  general  use ;  and  the  depth 
of  winter  is  there  the  season  for  the  transport  of  merchandise. 

The  Esquimaux  with  their  dogs,  the  Li^planders  with  their  rein-deer,  and 
the  Russians  with  horses,  use  the  sledge  to  a  great  extent  in  the  winter,  oyer 
the  frozen  riyers  or  the  hard  snow. 

In  the  warm  climates,  on  the  contrary,  not  only  are  they  now  almost  unknown, 
but  the  records  which  refer  to  periods  so  &r  remoyed  as  3000  years  make  no 
mention  of  such  conveyances. 

Rollers  come  next  under  consideration;  they  certainly  afford  the  means  of 
transporting  a  heavy  weight  with  less  power  than  any  other  means  with  which 
we  are  acquainted ;  their  motion  is  not  necessarily  attended  vrith  any  friction. 
A  cylinder,  or  a  sphere,  can  roll  upon  a  plane  without  any  rubbing  of  the 
surfaces  whatever,  and  consequently  without  friction ;  and,  in  the  same  manner, 
a  plane  will  roll  upon  this  roller  without  friction :  in  practice,  this  is  more  or 
less  the  case,  according  to  the  perfection  of  workmanship  in  the  formation  of  the 
rollers,  and,  if  cylindrical,  the  care  with  which  they  are  placed  at  right  angles 
to  the  direction  at  which  they  are  to  moye.  There  is  only  one  source  of  resistance 
which  is  inseparable  from  the  use  of  rollers,  viz.,  the  nneyenness  of  the  snrfiices, 
or  the  yielding  of  the  material,  which  amounts  to  nearly  the  same  thing. 

J^^'  16.  A  circle  resting  upon  a  straight  line  can  only 

touch  it  in  a  single  point,  and  the  contact  of  a 
cylinder  with  a  plane  is  merely  a  line:  conse- 
quently, if  the  material  of  the  roller,  and  the  sur- 
face on  which  it  rolled,  were  perfectly  hard  and 
inelastic,  sudi  would  be  their  contact,  whateyer 
weight  might  be  placed  upon  the  roller.  - 

But  in  practice  no  such  material  can  be  obtained, 
and  rollers,  on  the  contrary,  are  generally  made  of 
wood,  and,  when  loaded,  they  must  yield  until  the 
surfeoe  AB,^.  16,  is  proportionate  to  the  pressure. 
Still,  if  the  substance  were  perfectly  elastic ;  that 
is  to  say,  if  it  would  return  to  its  original  fbrm  with 
the  same  force  and  yelocity  which  were  required  to 
distort  it,  this  alteration  would  not  cause  any  re- 
sistance ;  the  elasticity  at  E  would  tend  to  raise  the 
back  of  the  roUer  with  a  force  DE^fig- 17,  equal  to, 
and  exactly  sunilar,  but  opposite  to  CB,  and  would 

consequently  balance  it.  .  ,     ,     ^^ 

Although  perfect  ehisticity  is  unattainable,  yet  most  hard  substan^  possess 
this  quaUty  to  some  extent;  consequently,  when  the  load  ^  not  sufficient  to 
crush  the  materials,  the   resistance  is  not  much  mcreased  by  even  a  con- 
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stimUft  vieMiog,  —  piOTided  this  yielding,  as  we  before  said,  antes  from 
elMtkity. '  Thuif  a  bladder  be  filled  with  air  and  used  as  a  roller,  the  resist- 
ance  will  nol  be  greater  than  if  a  perfect  and  hard  cylinder  were  employed^ 
although  the  bladder  may  be  nearly  flattened  nnder  the  weight ;— but  the  per* 
numeiit  compression  of  the  roller,  and  the  crashing  of  dost  or  other  eztraneons 
substances  lying  in  the  way,  are  the  great  impediments  to  its  moyements ;  these 
eoMtitute  a  resistance  in  die  direction  BC,  which  is  not  counterbalanced  by  any 
force  aiisiog  from  elasticity  on  the  opposite  side.  The  effect  of  this  resistance 
is  dependent  upon  the  diameter  of  the  roller,  iliminifthing  when  the  latter  is 
ineraised,  though  not  in  so  rapid  a  proportion. 
If  to  a  circle  a  horliontal  force  P  be  applied  at  6,  figAQ;  if  an  obstacle 
be  placed  at  £,  the  force  P  will  tend  to  push 
he  roller  over  the  obstacle,  and  will  act 
twith  a  lever  equal  to  6  F,  and  for  all  nnall 
f  obstacles  G  F  may  be  considered  equal  to  G  D 
the  diameter.  The  weight  upon  the  roller 
presung  it  down,  acts  with  a  lever  equal  to  EF; 
but  £  F  is  equal  ^/GF,  x  V^  D  ;  therefore 
£r,  which  is  equflJ  to  FD,  remaining  constant, 
and  the  diiftueter  being  increased,  EF  increases 
only  as  the  square  root  of  diameter,  and  con- 
sequently, the  force  necesssiy  to  advance  the 
roller  is  inversely  as  the  square  root  of  the 
diameter ;  that  Is  to  ssy,  if  a  roller  be  increased  four  times  in  diameter,  the 
resistance  arising  from  the  causes  now  under  consideration  vnll  be  reduced 

to or  ^,  and  if  inoreaacd  nine  times  in  diameter,  the  resistance  will  be 

only  equal  to  — rr-  or  i^. 

This  being  the  only  sonroo  of  resistance  to  the  action  of  a  roller,  it  will 
cMily  be  conceived  that,  in  practice,  by  laying  a  plank  or  any  other  plane 
waxhct  upon  the  ground,  and  preparing  in  like  manner  the  lower  surface  of  the 
body  to  be  moved,  and  interposing  rollers  between  the  two,  a  very  great  weight 
may  be  moved  with  comparatively  small  power ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  there 
is  a  serious  practical  inconvenience  attending  the  use  of  the  roller,  which  pre- 
Tsnts  its  adoption  except  in  very  particular  cases. 

A  weight  moved  upon  rollers  proceeds  at  twice  the  rate  of  the  roller ;  for  if 

Fy.  19.  C,  J^.  19,  be  the  centre  of  the  roller,  D  the  point  of 

contact  with  the  ground,  and  £  that  with  the  weight 

to  be  moved,  and  W  the  weight,  if  this  weight  be  put 

in  motion,  the  point  D  is  for  an  instant  stationary,  since 

it  is  in  dose  contact  with  the  ground.     The  diameter 

BCD  moves,  therefore,  round  tiie  point  D  as  a  centre, 

and,  consequently,  £  beiog  as  twice  as  far  from  D  as  C 

is,  describes  £s  twice  as  great  a  distance  as  Cc;  fresh 

points  are  now  brought  to  the  summit  and  in  cootact 

\iith  the  ground,  and  again  the  latter  is  stationary, 

while  the  former  moves  twice  the  distance  which  the 

point  C  does.     The  summit,  therefore,  or  that  point 

n  which  is  in  immediate  contact  with  the  weight,  always 

moves  with  twice  the  velocity  of  the  centre  of  the  roller;  but  the  velocity  of 

the  centre  is,  of  course,  that  of  the  roller,  and  the  velocity  of  the  point  £,  whksh 

is  in  contact  with,  and  is  moved  by,  the  weight,  is  the  same  as  that  of  the 
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weight  moved ;  therefore,  as  the  weight  is  forced  forward,  it  moves  at  twice  the 
rate  of  the  roller,  it  wiU  gain  upon  the  rollers,  and  others  must  be  continually 
supplied  in  froDt--4Ui  inoonyenience  much  felt  in  practice. 

This  confines  the  use  of  the  roller  to  cases  where  the  distance  is  very  sliort, 
or  where  the  weight  conveyed  is  exceedingly  great,  and  reduction  in  the  resist- 
ance  of  more  importance  than  the  inconvenience  aUuded  to. 

The  most  remarkable  instance  of  the  application  of  rollers  is  the  transport 
of  the  rock  which  now  serves  as  the  pedestal  of  the  equestrian  statue  of  Peter 
the  Great  at  St.  Petersburgh. 

Fig.  21. 


This  rock,  a  single  block  of  granite,  was  discovered  in  the  centre  of  a  bog, 
four  miles  from  tlie  waterside ;  it  weighed,  after  being  cut  into  a  convenient 
shape,  1217  tons.  Notwithstanding  its  enormous  weight  it  was  raised  and 
turned  upon  its  side,  and  placed  upon  a  frame.  A  road  was  made  across  the  bog, 
and  a  timber  railway  laid  down ;  the  whole  was  then  left  till  tlie  depth  of 
winter,  when  the  boggy  ground  was  frozen  and  the  operations  then  commenced. 
The  railway  consisted  of  two  lines  of  timber  aaaa,  (figs.  20,  21, 22,)  furnished 


with  hard  metal  grooves ;  similar  and  corresponding  metal  grooves  were  fixed 
to  the  under  side  of  the  sledge,  and  between  these  grooves  were  placed  the 
rollers,  which  were  spheres  of  hard  brass,  about  six  inches  diameter.  The  im- 
possibility of  confining  cylmdrical  rollers  to  a  perfectly  parallel  direction,  and 
without  which  the  friction  would  have  been  considerable,  rendered  the  adoption 
of  spherical  rollers  or  balls  running  in  a  groove  a  matter  of  necessity,  as  other- 
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Vkwe  the  small  sorfaoe  upon  which  they  caa  bear,  and  the  oonaequent  danger  of 
crashing,  or  at  least  flattening  that  snrfiEuse,  is  a  serious  objection  to  ^herea: 
once  placed  upon  the  xxdlers,  it  was  drawn  by  means  of  o^Mtans.  The  leiiBt- 
ance  does  not  appear  to  have  been  great,  oonadering  the  enormous  weight,  since 
sixty  men  at  the  capstans  with  treble  pnrcbase  blocks  moved  it  with  ease. 

The  tran^rt  of  this  enoimons  reck  nndor  such  disadvantageoos  cireaai- 
stances  of  conntry,  over  a  distance  of  fbnr  miles,  and  its  sabseqnent  paas^fe  of 
thirteen  miles  by  water  in  a  vast  oanoon  or  vessdl  constmcted  for  the  poipoee, 
was  a  work  surpasdng  anything  attempted  by  the  ancients,  and,  indeed,  In 
modem  times  the  only  thing  which  can  be  compared  to  it  is  the  dragging  a  thip 
of  the  line  up  a  slip ;  the  weight  is  in  this  case  nearly  the  same  as  that  of  the 
rock,  bat  the  distance  traversed  is  short,  and  the  difficalties  to  be  overcome  mnch 
less.  A  plane  of  inclined  timber  is  prepared  and  well  greased ;  a  frame  of 
wood,  technically  called  a  cradle,  is  fixed  under  the  vessel,  it  is  floated  on 
to  the  inclined  plane  and  drawn  up  by  the  united  efforts  of  a  number  of  well- 
manned  capstans,  with  powerful  tackle:  in  this  case  no  rollers  are  used: 
it  is  a  sledge,  the  surface  being  well  covered  with  grease  to  lessen  the  friction. 

We  have  stated  that  there  was  a  particular  construction  of  rc^er  which  might 

be  considered,  as  regards  its  form  merely,  an  intermediate  step  between  the 
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Fig,  24. 


Fig.  25. 


roller  and  the  wheel.  It 
of  a  roller  with  the  diameter  of  the 
extremities  increased  as  in  fig,  23 ; 
the  only  advantage  of  this  roller  is 
that  the  body  rests  upon  the  small 
part  of  the  roller,  see  fig,  24^  and 
when  put;  in  motion,  will  not  gain 
so  rapidly  on  the  rollers;  or  in 
other  words,  the  roller  will  move 
with  more  than  half  the  velocity 
of  the  body.  A  mere  inspection 
of  fig.  25,  is  sufficient  to  show 
that  the  velocity  of  the  centre,  C, 
will  be  to  that  of  the  body  resting 
on  the  point  B,  as  C  D  to  B  D, 
so  that  if  the  ends  of  the  rollers 
are  twice  the  nxe  of  the  inter- 
mediate part,  C  D  will  be  equal 
to  two-thirds  o^  B  D,  and  the 
roller  will  move  at  two-thirds  of 
the  rate  of  the  body ;  a  leas  num- 
ber of  rollers  are  therefore  re- 
quired, and  the  resistance  is 
somewhat  diminished  by  having 
larger  rollers  in  contact  with  the 
ground. 

In  using  a  roller  of  this  sort,  the  idea  may  have  struck  the  woikman,  or  it 
may  have  occurred  accidentally,  to  confine  the  spindle  of  the  roller,  and  compel 
it  to  move  with  the  body  ;  and  thus  a  clumsy  pair  of  wheels,  fixed  to  a  spindle, 
would  have  resulted  from  his  experiment.  Such  a  supposition  is  quite  gratui- 
tous, as  we  have  no  record  of  any  such  contrivance  having  existed  before  wheels 
were  made ;  indeed  it  is  inferior  both  to  the  roller  and  the  wheel :  the  only 
argument  in  favour  of  such  a  theory  is,  that  rollers  of  this  sort  have  been 
employed  in  comparatively  modem  times. 

At  Rome,  in  1588,  an  obelisk,  ninety  feet  high,  of  a  smgle  block  of  stone, 
weighing  upwards  of  160  tons,  and  which  had  originally  been  brought  from 
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£gypt)  was  lemoTod  fioia  one  •quare,  in  whioh  it  stood,  to  another  near  the 
Vatican,  and  there  again  ereoted  in  the  Bfot  where  it  now  ia. 

In  dragging  this  through  the  streets  of  Rome,  it  was  fixed  in  a  strong  frame 
of  wood,  whieh  rested  upon  a  smaller  teme,  which  were  furnished  each  with  a 
pair  of  rolierS)  or  q^indlea,  of  the  form  above  refiarred  to  ;  they  were  turned 
by  capstan  bars :  indeed  they  cannot  be  better  described  than  by  stating  that 
they  reaembled  exactly  the  naves  of  a  pair  of  cart-wheels  (all  the  spokea  being 
removed),  and  fixed  to  a  wooden  axle.  If  a  heavy  waggon  li^  upon  a  pair  of 
these,  we  can  conceive  that  by  putting  bars  into  the  mortices  of  the  naves,  we 
oould  force  them  ronnd,  and  thus  advance  the  waggon ;  but. the  resistance  would 
evidently  be  greater  than  if  either  rollers  or  wheels  were  employed. 

All  the  difficulties  incidental  to  the  use  <^  the  roller  appear  to  be  surmounted, 
and  all  objections  met,  by  the  oontrivance  of  the  wheel. 

The  wheel  being  attached  to  the  load,  or  to  the  carriage  which  contains  it, 
moves  with  it,  k  part  of  the  machine,  and  oonsequently  as  we  require  only  the 
number  of  wheels  immediately  necessary  for  the  support  of  the  load,  we  can 
afibrd  to  construct  them  of  those  dimenaions  and  materials  best  suited  to  the 
pnixKMe.  By  increasing  theur  diameter,  we  are  enabled  to  surmount  impedimenta 
with  much  greater  fitcility,  as  we  have  shown  in  the  case  of  the  rcdler ;  and  although 
there  is  a  resistance  arising  from  fHction  at  the  axle,  which  does  not  exist  in  the 
roller,  yet  this  may  be  so  reduced,  by  increasing  the  diameter  of  the  wheel,  as  to 
form  an  inconsiderable  part  of  the  whole  resistance,  or  draught  of  the  carriage. 

Of  the  first  introdueti<m  of  the  wheel  we  have  no  record  whatever.  The 
principle  appears  to  us  so  simple  as  to  have  been  necessarily  the  result  of  pure 
invention,  almost  of  in^iration ;  while,  at  the  same  time,  it  is  so  exceedingly 
effective  and  perfect,  as  hardly  to  admit  of  improvement. 

The  great  antiquity  of  wheeled  carriages  or  chariots  precludes  all  hopes  of 
discovering  their  origin.  About  fifteen  hundred  years  before  the  Christian  era 
they  appear  to  have  been  in  common  use  amongst  the  Egyptians  in  their  warfare. 
Phazaoh  despatched  six  hundred  chosen  chariots  in  pursuit  of  the  Israelites, 
while  the  rest  of  the  army  followed  with  all  the  chariots  of  Egypt :  here, 
therefore,  they  were  in  general  use,  and  serving  as  the  cavalry  of  the  present  day. 
Moreover  the  oldest  records,  which  enter  into  any  detail  of  their  construction, 
describe  them  as  in  a  very  forward  and  perfect  state. 

At  the  siege  of  Troy,  nearly  three  thousand  years  ago,  they  formed,  according 
to  Homer,  the  cavalry  of  the  Greeks  and  Trojans;  and  evezy  officer  or  hero  of 
good  blood  possessed,  at  least,  a  pair  of  horses  and  a  charioteer. 

These  chariots  being  built  to  run  over  broken  ground,  where  no  roads  existed, 
were  made  low  and  broad,  and  they  were  by  no  means  badly  contrived  for 
the  purpose  for  which  they  were  intended ;  the  wheels  were  constructed  with 
a  nave  and  spokes,  felloes  and  tires;  and  the  pole  a,  appears  to  have  been 
fixed  on  the  axle-tree,  6,  in  the  manner  ahown  in  fy,  20.    The  body  of  the 
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chariot  was  placed  upon  this  firame.  The  team  generally  consisted,  as  we  have 
before  stated,  of  a  pair  of  horses,  attached  to  the  pole ;  six  and  even  a  greats 
number  of  horses  were^  however,  frequently  harnessed  abreast,  but  in  iluit  case 
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a  second  pole  was  generally  affixed  to  the  axletree,  ao  as  to  haye  a  pair  of  harsea 
attached  to  each  pole,  and  the  axletiees  themselves  were  always  made  neaiiy  aa 
long  as  the  whole  width  occupied  hy  the  horses. 

They  appear  to  have  had  light  chariots  for  more  domestic  purposes,  and  four- 
wheeled  carriages  for  conveyance  of  heavy  goods ;  Hnd  certainly  King  Priam^ 
when  he  went  to  the  Grecian  camp  to  ransom  ib»  body  of  his  son  Hector, 
travelled  with  some  degree  of  comfort  and  luxury:  he  rode  himself  in  a  ^  beauti- 
ful new-built  travelling  carriage,'*  drawn  by  &vourite  horses,  while  the  treasares, 
intended  as  a  ransom,  were  conveyed  in  a  four-wheeled  waggon  drawn  by- 
mules.  All  these  details,  as  well  as  the  mode  of  harnessing  the  horses,  which 
operation,  it  must  be  confessed,  was  performed  by  Priam  himself  and  his  sona^ 
are  fully  described  in  the  twenty-fourth  book  of  the  Iliads 

That  Homer  was  well  acquainted  with  the  construction  of  the  spoked  wheel 
running  freely  upon  the  axletree,  and,  perhaps,  even  with  the  mode  of  hanging 
the  body  of  the  carriage  upon  straps  for  springs,  in  the  same  manner  as  the 
public  coaches  are  to  this  day  in  many  parts  of  France,  and,  till  lately,  even  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Paris,  is  evident  from  the  passage  in  which  he  describes 
Juno's  chariot.  He  there  says,  while  Juno  was  putting  the  golden  bits  to  the 
horses,  Hebe  fostened  on  the  wheels  to  the  iron  axles.  '^  These  wheels  had 
eight  brasen  spokes,  and  the  felloes  were  of  gold,  and  the  tires  of  braas.'*— 
"  The  seat  was  &stened  with  gold  and  silver  cords.** 

This,  of  course,  gives  us  Homer's  ideas  of  perfection  in  a  chariot. 

All  the  epithets  which  could  convey  ideas  of  swiftness,  were  applied  to  these 
chariots  and  to  the  horses,  but  wo  have  no  positive  information  as  regatds  the 
real  velocity  with  which  they  would  travel :  as  roads  were  scarce,  and  probably 
at  best  merely  tracks,  much  could  not  be  expected  from  vehicles  constructed 
under  such  circumstances ;  the  wheels  were  small,  from  twenty  to  thirty  inches 
diameter,  and  all  the  parts  of  the  chariots  excessively  heavy,  so  as  to  resist  the 
repeated  shocks  to  which  they  were  subject. 

The  chariots  represented  upon  the  Frieze  of  the  Parthenon,  before  alluded 
to,  and  which  is  probably  upwards  of  2200  years  old,  are  very  light  in  theit 
construction,  and  only  want  springs  to  be  called  gigs. 

The  advancement  of  all  the  branches  of  the  mechanical  arts  has  necessarily 
introduced  many  improvements  in  the  details  of  the  construction  of  the  wheel 
itself,  as  well  as  in  that  of  the  axle  and  the  rest  of  the  carriage,  and  by  this 
means  no  doubt  increased  very  greatly  the  use  and  advantage  of  it;  but  it  is  a 
remarkable  fact,  that  these  improvements  have  been  confin^  exclusively  to  the 
workmanship  and  mechanical  detail,  and  that  the  principle  has  remained  exactly 
the  same,  and  has  not  even  received  any  addition  during  this  immense  lapseof  time. 

Upwards  of  3000  years  ago,  the  wheels  appear  to  have  been  independent  of 
each  other,  and  running  upon  fixed  axles ;  we  can  say  no  more  of  the  most  im- 
proved wheel  of  the  most  finished  carriage  of  the  present  day. 

We  are  far  from  intending  to  cast  any  slight  upon  modem  invention,  or  to  com- 
pare the  groaning  axletrees  and  creaking  wheels  of  the  ancients  with  the  noiseless 
Collinge's  axles  of  the  nineteenth  century ;  but  truth  compels  us  to  acknowledge 
that  a  period  of  thirty  centuries,  more  than  half  the  time  which  is  supposed  to 
have  elapsed  since  the  creation  of  the  world,  has  produced  no  radical  change  nor 
brought  into  action  any  new  principle  in  the  use  of  the  wheel  asappliedtocaniagcs. 

Tlie  particular  form  and  construction  of  the  wheel,  as  well  as  of  all  the  other 
parts  of  the  carriage,  however,  admit  of  great  variety,  and  the  draught  is  mate- 
rially affected  by  their  variation.  We  shall,  therefore,  after  examining  the  action 
of  wheels  in  general,  describe  the  mode  of  construction  now  adopted,  and  then 
endeavour  to  point  out  the  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  the  various  forms 
which  have  been  given  to  tha  difierent  parts  of  it* 
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First  let  OB  examine  the  theoiy  of  it,  and  sappose  it  acting  on  a  level  plain. 
The  wheel  being  a  circle,  the  centre  will  remain  always  at  the  same  height 
and  consequently  will  move  parallel  to  the  phme  in  a  perfecUy  level  line :  if 
any  weight  be  attached  to  or  suspended  from  its  centre,  this  will  also  move  in  a 
continued  straight  line  without  rising  or  Ming,  and  consequently  when  once  put 
In  movement,  there  is  nothing  to  check  its  progress  (neglecting  for  the  moment 
the  sUght  resistance  of  the  idr),  and  it  will  require  no  force  to  keep  it  in  motion 
so  long  as  the  wheels  continue  to  turn. 

We  have,  therefore,  m  this  case  only  to  examine  into  the  force  necessary  to 
turn  the  wheels.  The  wheels,  if  left  to  themselves,  would  roll  on  with  perfect 
fireedom,  whatever  might  be  their  weight,  or  whatever  weight  might  be  attached 
to  them,  provided  nothing  m  the  mode  of  attaching  that  weight  impeded  their 
revolution;  but  in  practice  we  cannot  admit  of  the  load  revolving  with  the 
wheel,  and  we  have  no  means  of  suspending  it  to  the  wheel,  except  by  means  of 
an  axle  fixed  to  the  load,  and  passing  through  the  centre  of  the  wheel.  This 
axle  presses  upon  the  lower  surface  of  the  hole,  and  consequently  wheji  the 
wheel  revolves,  causes  a  friction  proportionate  to  the  load  upon  the  axle.  This 
fiiction  is  then  the  only  source  of  resistance  to  the  motion  of  a  wheel, 
under  the  ciroumstanoes  here  supposed ;  and  it  is  the  action  of  this  friction,  the 
degree  in  which  this  affects  the  draught,  and  by  what  means  this  effect  is  increased 
and  diminished,  that  we  are  now  about  to  consider. 

£V^7.  Let  i\  fig.  27,  be  Oie  centre  of  a  wheel,  of 

which  C  D  is  the  radius,  and  C  A  that  of  the 
axle  passing  through  the  wheel,  and  which 
being  fixed  to  the  load  does  not  revolve  with 
the  wheel. 

If  a  force  C  B  be  applied  to  the  centre  of 
the  wheel,  tending  to  advance  it  in  the  direc- 
tion B,  the  pomt  D  being  in  contact  with  the 
ground,  the  wheel  is  compelled  to  turn  or 
roll,  and  the  force  C  B  in  turning  the  wheel 
acts  with  a  leverage  equal  to  C  D,  but  the  friction  between  the  axle  and  the 
wheel  ia  at  the  point  A,  and  in  preventing  the  turning  of  the  wheel  it  acts  only 
at  the  extremity  of  the  lever  C  A ;  consequently  if  C  D  be  ten  times  as  great  asC  A, 
the  force  C  B  need  only  be  equal  to  one-tenth  of  the  amount  of  the  friction,  and,  as 
a  general  rule,  the  radius  of  the  axle  and  the  friction  remaining  the  same,  the  force 
necessary  to  overcome  the  resistance  arising  from  this  friction  will  be  inversely  ae 
the  radiue  or  the  diameter  of  the  wheely  or,  in  other  words,  the  draught  wiU,  m  this 
case,  diminish  exactly  in  proportion  as  the  diameter  of  the  wheel  is  increased. 

The  exact  amount  of  resistance  occasioned  by  friction  will  depend  upon  the 
nature  of  the  substances  vp^  conti|ct  at  the  axle,  as  well  as  upon  the  proportionate 
dimensions  of  the  wheel  and  axle. 

The  fiiction  between  ^  polished  surfiuses  bears  a  certain  proportion  to  the 
pressure :  If  the  prestore  is  doubled,  the  friction  will,  within  certain  limits,  be 
also  doubled;  but  the  proportion  between  the  friction  and  the  pressure  is  only 
constant  so  long  as  the  same  substances  are  employed :  it  varies  very  much  with 
different  substances.  Thus  with  soft  wood  sliding  upon  soft  wood,  the  friction 
amounts  to  one-fourth  or  one-third  of  the  pressure ;  while  between  hard  brass 
and  iron,  the  surfiices  smooth  and  oiled,  the  resistance  may  be  as  low  M-^ot 
the  pressure.  The  relative  advantages,  therefore,  of  different  materials,  as  applied 
to  the  axle  and  box  of  a  wheel,  is  a  point  of  much  consequence. 

Metals,  generally  speaking,  are  the  best  adapted  for  this  purpose.  Owing  to 
their  hardness,  the  friction  between  them  is  small,  and  they  will  bear  without 
ii^juiy  a  greater  pressure,  proportionably  to  the  surfiioe ;  and,  from  their  strength, 
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the  axle  maybe  of  miich  smaller dimenaons^han  if  madeof  wood;  andwehaife 
proYed  that  a  ledaction  in  the  diameter  of  the  axle  eausea  a  ptopoitioDate 
redaction  in  the  resiatance  caused  by  friction.  In  eonseqnence  of  these  advantages, 
iron  or  steel  axles,  working  in  iron  boxes,  are  now  almost  nnivensUy  adopted. 
The  friction  in  this  case,  when  the  parts  are  in  proper  order,  gieased,  and  the 
pressure  upon  them  not  exoesBire,  amounts  to  about  one-eighth,  or,  at  the  most, 
one-fifth  of  the  pressure  or  weight;  suppose  it  one-sixth,  and  U  the  diameter  of 
the  wheel  is  to  that  of  the  axle  as  18  or  20  to  1,  which  is  about  the  proportioii 
in  a  laxge  two- wheeled  cart,  the  whole  resistance  arising  from  frietUm  ai  the  axle 
will  be  equal  to  ^  of-^,  or  of-j^^  which  is  equal  to  -j^  and  -j^  rs^eetively. 
So  that  to  move  one  ton  would  not,  in  the  latter  case,  require  a  fytod  of  tractioii 
greater  than  IS^lbs. ;  and  having  overcome  this  resistance,  the  force  of  tractioii 
required  remains  nearly  the  same  at  all  veloeities ;  that  is  to  say,  friction  is  not 
materially  affected  by  velocity :  therefore  the  resistance  arising  fiom  it  is  not 
sensibly  augmented  by  a  considerable  increase  in  the  speed.  In  practice,  how- 
ever, the  friction  at  the  axle  is  far  from  being  the  greatest  impediment  to  tho 
motion  of  a  damage.  We  kave  hitherto,  for  the  purpose  of  oonsideiing  frictioa 
alone,  supposed  the  surface  upon  which  the  wheel  moved  as  perfectly  hard, 
smootli,  level,  and  plane :  we  need  hardly  say  that  such  can  never  be  the  caao 
in  a  road.  The  friction,  however,  remains,  practically  speaking,  the  same,  and 
the  laws  which  govern  the  amount  and  the  effects  of  it  remain  unaltered ;  and  we 
have  only  to  ascertain  what  is  the  additional  resistance  arising  from  other  sources, 
to  obtain  the  whole  draught  of  the  carriage.  We  have  already  stated,  when 
pointing  out  the  difference  between  the  roller  and  the  wheel,  that  the  movement 
of  the  ktter  was  attended  with  two  souioes  of  resistance,  vis^  friction  at  the  centre, 
which  we  have  considered,  and  another,  which  is  common  both  to  the  wheel  and 
the  roller,  sjrising.  fiom  impedimenta  in  the  road,  or  the  yielding  of  the  materials* 

The  laws  which  affect  the  amount  of  this  latter  are,  of  ooane,  the  same  in  a 
wheel  as  in  a  roller. 

We  have  {oxu^i  that  the  power  required  to  overcome  it  is  xnversely  as  the 
square  root  of  the  diameter ;  therefore,  by  increasing  the  diameter  of  the  wheel, 
the  effect  of  friction,  which  is  inversely  as  the  diameter,  diminishes  muoih  more 
rapidly  than  that  caused  by  impedimentB  in  the  roads ;  and  on  ordinary  roads, 
with  common  carts,  the  amount  of  the  latter  is  about  three  times  as  great  as 
tliat  of  the  former,  and  when  tlie  roads  are  at  all  injured  by  weather  or  by 
neglect,  or  if  they  are  naturally  heavy  or  sandy,  it  bears  a  much  greater  proper* 
tion.  A  light  four-wheeled  cart,  weighing,  with  its  load,  lOOOlbs.,*  was  repeat- 
edly drawn  upon  different  sorts  of  roads ;  the  average  of  a  number  of  experiments 
gave  the  following  results : 

TVia^^ftAn  «f  n^jt  ^^"^  ^  Traction  reqnlrid 

Deaoription  of  Road.  ^  ^^^^  ^  OMThf*. 

Tompike  road,--4iard,  dry        •  »  •  80}IbB, 

Ditto  dirty  •  •  •  »   -,   89 

Hard,  eompaot  loam       •  •  •  •  58 

Ordinary  by-poftd     •  ,  «  .  •      106 

Turnpike  road— new  gravelled  •  •  148 

Loose,  sandjr  road    •  •  •  «  •  •    204 

The  friction  at  the  axles,  which  were  of  wood,  was,  of  course,  nearly  constant, 
and  probably  absorbed  at  least  ^  of  the  weight,  or  12^1bs.  of  the  force  of 
traction,  leaving,  therefore,  for  the  resistance  caused  by  the  road  in  the  different 
cases,  as  under— 

*  Tho  experiment  WM  not  made  with  a  load  of  exactly  IOOOIIm.,  but  tlie  proportioiis  ef 
the  resiiitt  are  calculated  to  tbit  atabdard.  The  public  are  indebted  to  Mr.  Beran  for  tbeao  m 
well  as  for  a  great  number  of  otber  highly  useful  and  practical  czperimentt  npou  tbe  efiecU  oC 
•povrev  in  varioat  cases.  ^ 
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Twy«»rfnHA«  A#  n^A  ^^"^  ^  Tmolkuk  nquired  to  more  the 

DeicripUon  of  Road.    Carriage.  Ind^peodrnt  of  the  Friction  »t  ttw  Axtofc 

Tuxnpike-road— hardy  dxy^  about  •  •  18  Iba 

Ditto  dirty        .  •  •  •       26^ 

Ditto  new  grayelled  •  •  130l 

LOO069  sandy  road  •  •  •  •      19l| 

So  that  in  the  last  case,  one  by  no  means  of  rare  oocaxrenoe  in  many  parts  of 
the  country,  the  portion  of  draught  immediately  caused  by  the  state  of  the 
road  was  ten  times  as  great  as  on  a  good  turnpike-road,  and  about  fifteen  times 
as  great  as  that  -which  arose  from  friction  at  the  axles.  It  would  be  hopeless  to 
attempt  to  remedy  this  by  increasing  the  siz^  of  the  wheel :  the  experiment 
was  zoade  with  wheels  of  the  ordinary  size.  To  double  their  diameter  would 
evidently  be  attended,  in  practice,  with  insurmountable  difficulties  ;  and  yet, 
even  if  this  were  effected,  it  would  barely  reduce  the  total  amount  of  the 
draught  by  one-fourth ;  but  the  form  of  the  wheel  may  materially  influence 
the  state  of  the  road :  we  shall,  therefore,  proceed  to  consider  the  yarious  forms 
employed. 

fSome  years  ago,  when  the  principal  turnpike  roads  of  the  kingdom  were  at 
many  parts,  at  particular  seasons  of  the  year,  in  little  better  condition  than  that 
on  which  the  hist  experiment  was  tried,  yarious  attempts  were  made  to  reduce 
the  resbtance,  by  using  narrow  wheels.  These  attempts,  and  the  laws  which  it 
was  found  necessary  to  enact  to  prevent  the  entire  destruction  of  the  roads,  led, 
at  last,  to  curious  results,  having  gradually  caused  the  introduction  of  the  worst- 
formed  wheel  which  could  probably  be  invented,  either  as  regards  increasing 
the  draught  or  the  destruction  of  the  roads. 

To  understand  these  alterations  clearly,  we  must  describe  the  principal 
features  of  the  wheel  now  in  use. 

The  general  construction  of  it  presents  a  striking  instance  of  strength  arising 
from  the  judicious  union  of  substances  of  very  different  qualities — wood  and  iron. 

A  strong  circular  frame  of  wood,  composed  of  different  segments,  called 
felloes,  is  bound  together  by  a  hoop,  or  several  hoops  of  iron,  called  tires,  which 
thus,  at  the  same  time  that  it  gives  gr^at  strength,  protects  the  outer  surface 
from  wear. 

The  nave,  a  circular  block  of  wood,  is  sustained  in  the  centre  of  this  frame 
by  the  spokes,  which,  instead  of  being  in  the  plane  of  the  felloes,  form  a  cone : 
this  is  called  the  dishing  of  the  wheel.  The  object  of  it  is  to  give  stiffness,  to 
resist  lateral  shocks,  as  when  the  wheel  slips  sideways,  into  a  rut  or  hole.  A 
reference  to  a  comparative  view  of  the  wheel,  with  and  without  dishing,  will 
more  clearly  explun  our  meaning.  Fig,  28,  is  a  wheel  with  the  ^kes  all  m 
one  plane ;  fig.  29,  a  wheel  with  a  considerable  degree  of  dishing. 


Fig.  28. 


Fig.  29. 
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Here  it  b  evident  thai  a  small  pressure  on  the  nave  in^.  28,  would  hare  a 
tendency  to  push  it  through,  and  would  meet  with  but  little  resistance.  In  Jig. 
29,  on  the  oontraiy,  this  ibree  *would  he  opposed  at  once  by  the  direction  of  the 
spokes,  which  fonn  an  arch,  or  dome,  that  cannot  be  flattened  without  bursting 
the  felloes,  or  tires.  Jhe  dishing,  therefor^  gives  the  wheel  a  very  great  degree 
of  stiffness  and  strength,  which  it  would  not  otherwise  possess. 

In  consequence  of  this  conical  form,  the  necessity  of  keeping  the  lower  qtokes 
whkh  support  the  weight  as  vertical  as  possible,  has 
required  that  the  whole  wheel  should  be  placed  oblique, 
Fijf.  SO.  /^\%  and^the  axle  bent  downwards,  as  in  Jig.  90:  this,  aa 
we  shall  hereafter  show,  is  attended  with  very  aerious 
evils.  As  a  wheel  is  intended  to  roll  upon  the  ground, 
without  friction,  it  is  natural  to  suppose  that  the  outer 
sur&ce  of  the  tires  should  be  cylhidrical,  as  it  is  tha 
only  form  which  admits  of  the  wheel  rolling  freely  in  a 
straight  line ;  but  it  ia  nevertheless  the  form  of  this  sur- 
fiice,  its  breadth,  and  the  degree  of  dishing  which  have 
varied  so  much  from  the  causes  before  mentioned,  viz., 
the  state  of  the  roads,  and  to  the  consideration  of  which 
we  will  now  return. 
A  road,  however  much  neglected  and  out  of  repair,  will  generally  have,  at  a 
certain  depth,  a  hard  bottom ;  above  this  will  be  a  coat  of  mud  of  loose  stufl^ 
more  or  lees  deep,  according  to  the  material  used,  and  the  frequency  of  repair 
or  the  quantity  ii  wet  to  which  it  may  be  exposed.  It  is  sinking  through  this, 
until  it  reaches  the  hard  bottcMn,  that  causes  the  resistance  to  the  progress  of 
the  wheel :  whether  the  wheel  be  wide  or  narrow,  it  must  squeeae  or  grind  ita 
way  to  the  bottom  of  thb  mud ;  a  narrow  wheel  evidently  displaces  less,  and 
therefore  ofien  less  resistance.  The  great  object  of  carriers,  then,  was  very 
naturally  to  pboe  as  great  a  load  as  they  could  upon  wheels  which  were  as 
narrow  as  possible,  consistent  with  the  necessary  strength. 

It  was  soon  perceived  that  the  entire  destruction  of  the  roads  would  be  the 
consequence  of  this  system,  which  had  its  origin  in  the  bad  state  of  the  roads. 
A  certain  width  of  tire  prt^rtionate  to  the  load  was  therefore  required  by  law. 
The  endeavour  to  evade  this  law  was  the  cause  of  the  absurd  form  of  wheel 
we  are  about  to  describe  and  to  condonn. 
In  apparent  obedienoe  to  the  law,  the  felloes  of  the  wheels  were  made  of  an 
excessive  breadth ;  but  to  retain  the  advantages 
of  the  narrow  wheel,  the  middle  tire  was  made 
rig.  31.      ^    ^i  I  to  project  so  &r  beyond  the  others,  (see  Jig.  31,) 

that  it  in  feet  constituted  the  wheel,  the  others 
being  added  merely  to  give  a  nominal,  and  not  a 
real  width.  The  enormoua  loads  which  it  was 
feund  advantageous  to  place  on  these  wheels  ren- 
dered it  necessary  to  give  them  a  considerable 
degree  of  dishing,  to  resist  lateral  shocks,  and, 
besides,  the  oarriers  were  by  this  means  enabled 
to  give  a  great  width  of  floor  to  the  carriage, 
still  keeping  the  vehide  In  the  common  tracks  or  ruts,  so  that  the  wheels 
ultimately  assumed  the  ferm  represented,  J^.  32. 

If  such  a  machine  had  been  constructed  fer  the  express  purpose  of  grinding 
the  materiak  of  the  road  to  powder,  or  of  serving  as  a  check  or  drag  to  the 
waggon,  it  might,  indeed,  have  been  judicious,  but  as  a  wheel  it  was  mon- 
strous. Yet  this  is  the  form  of  wheel  upon  which  the  contradictory  opinions 
referred  to  in  the  first  page  of  this  treatise  were  given  before  a  Committee  of 
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the  Houae  of  Commons.  A  carrier  of  Exeter  was  in  iiivoar  of  these  wheels,  and 

in  support  of  his  opinion,  adopts  them  to  thig 
day.  Bat  a  few  days  ago  we  saw  one  of  his 
waggons  with  wheels,  which,  although  only 
about  twelve  inches  wide,  were  six  inches 
smaller  at  the  outside  than  at  the  inside. 
Such  a  cone,  if  set  rolling  and  left  to  itself, 
would  run  Mund  in  a  circle  of  little  more 
than  twenty  feet  diameter.  What  must  be 
the  grindii^  and  the  friction,  then,  when  it 
is  constantly  compelled  to  go  on  in  a  straight 
line  ?  yet  enough  has  been  written  and  said 
upon  this  subject  to  convince,  we  should  ima- 
gine, the  most  prejudiced  of  the  absurdity 
of  the  system. 

We  shall  repeat  the  principal  a]:gument8  which  were  made  use  of  at  the 
time  of  the  inquiry  mentioned. 

Mr.  Cummins  took  great  pains,  by  oonstructing  models,  to  show  that  conical 

wheels  were  not  adapted  for  rolling  in  a 
straight  line,  by  making  a  small  conical 
wheel  run  over  longitudinal  bars,  as  in 
Hg,Q3,  It  was  seen  that  if  the  middle 
part  of  the  tire  rolled  upon  the  centre 
bar  without  moving  it,  tho  bar  A  was 
pushed  backwards,  while  the  bar  C  was 
pushed  forwards ;  clearly  showing  if,  in- 
stead of  sliding  bars,  tho  wheel  had 
moved  upon  a  road,  how  much  it  must 
have  ground  the  road,  and  what  a  small 
portion  of  the  tire  was  truly  rolling. 

That  such  must  have  been  the  case  is 
indeed,  easily  proved  without  a  model. 
We  will  take  only  three  different  parts  of 
the  wheel  and  consider  them  as  inde- 
pendent hoops  of  diflferent  diameter ;  if  these  hoops  are  compelled  to  go  the 
same  number  of  revolutions,  the  large  one  will  evidently  gain  upon  the  second, 
while  the  third  will  be  left  for  behind.  Now,  if,  instead  of  being  independent 
of  each  other,  they  be  fixed  to  the  same  axle,  and  compelled  to  revolve 
together,  the  huge  one  not  being  able  to  advance  faster  than  tlie  others,  must 
tear  up  the  ground.  The  smaller  one,  on  the  contrary,  being  dragged  forward 
faster  than  it  would  naturally  roll,  must  drag  up  the  ground ;  and  this  is  what 
must  take  place,  and  does,  with  any  but  a  cylindrical  wheel,  and  tliat  to  a  very 
considerable  extent. 

Suppose,  for  instance,  a  conical  wheel,  of  an  average  diameter  of  four  feet 
six  inches ;  that  is  to  say,  that  the  centre  advances  about  fourteen  feet  to  every 
revolution  of  the  wheel.  If  the  inner  tiro  be  six  inches  larger  in  diameter 
than  the  outer  tire,  the  circumference  of  it  will  be  about  eighteen  inches  greater; 
therefore,  at  each  revolution  of  the  wheel  the  inner  tiro  would  naturally  advance 
eighteen  inches  more  than  the  outer  tire :  but  tliey  are  compelled  to  go  over 
the  same  distance  of  ground.  The  one  or  the  other,  therefore,  must  have  dis* 
turbed  the  ground,  or,  what  is  nearer  the  trutli,  upon  every  fourteen  feet  of 
road  run,  the  former  has  passed  over  nine  inches  less  ground  than  the  development 
of  its  circumference,  tho  latter  nine  inches  more — the  one  pusliing  back  the 
ground,  the  other  dragging  it  forward,  or,  which  would  be  equivalent  to  tho 
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dngg^  of  the  load  vrhh  the  wheels  locked^--a  distance  of  four  and  a  half 
inches  upon  eyeiy  fourteen. 

Eveiy  child  Imows  thai  the  front  wheel  of  a  carriage  goes  oftener  ronnd  than 
the  hind  wheel.  If,  then,  the  front  wheel  were  obliged  to  make  only  <nie  revo- 
lution to  er&ry  revolution  of  the  other,  bat  still  impelled  at  the  same  rate,  it 
must  be  partly  dragged  over  the  road.  If  these  wheels  be  placed  side  by  aide, 
instead  of  one  being  in  front  of  the  other,  the  effect  must  be  the  same.  Now, 
foppose  them  to  be  the  outer  ailt  inner  tire  of  the  same  wheel,  the  cirenmatanoes 
*  are  not  thereby  altered :  the  smaller  cirde  and  the  laiger  circle  cannot  both 
roll  upon  the  ground.  A  conical  wheel  is  then  constantly  twisting  the  aoifiioe 
upon  which  it  rests,  and  hence  arises  a  very  considerable  reaetanoe,  aa  well  aa 
destmcUon  to  the  roads. 

If  these  atf|;uments  are  not  sufficient  to  decide  tlie.point  completely^  let  the 
reader  bear  in  mind  simply,  that  a  cone,  when  left  to  itself,  will  always  roll  in 
a  drde.     The  frustum  of  a  cone,  AByfig.  94,  is  only  a  portion  of  the  entire 

oone,ABO,which  will  roll  round 
:^  JP'ig-  34.  the  point  C ;  if  this  entire  oona 

be  completely  severed  at  the 
point  B,  the  two  parts  will  still 
^c  ^  t  A  <^i^tinue  to  roll  round  the  same 

point,  and  if  the  portion  BC  be 
now  abstracted,  the  motion  of 
the  remainder  will  not  be  altered. 
If  a  wine-glass  or  decanter— anything  which  is  not  of  the  same  size  at  the  two 
parts  which  are  in  contact  with  the  snrftce  on  which  it  rests,  be  rolled  upon  a 
table,  these  who  are  not  already  too  familiar  with  the  fact  to  require  an  illos- 
trati<«  of  it,  will  immediately  see  the  truth  of  this  statement   If,  then,  a  wheel 

thus  formed  would  naturally  quit  the 
Btraight  line ;  when  compell^  to  follow 
it,  it  is  dear  that  exactly  the  same  eftct 
must  be  produced  as  when  a  cylindrical 
mill-stoncf,  as  in  JE^.  35,  which,  if  left  to 
^^^  itself,  would  proceed  in  a  straight  line,  is 

•^ip*  ^*  JH^B    ^^^^v   compelled  to  follow  a  curved  line,  and  is 

coostantly  twisted  round  the  centre  C, 
it  would  grind  eveiythiDg  beneath  it  to 
powder.  Yet  these  travelling  grind- 
stones were  in  use  upwards  of  twenty 
years,  to  the  destruction  of  the  roads,  and  at  a  great  expense  of  power  to  those 
who  have  persisted  in  employing  them. 

The  increased  strain  upon  the  axles,  from  this  ocmstant  tendency  of  the  whedi 
to  be  twisted  outwards,  with  the  consequent  friction,  is  a  souioe  of  resbtanca 
absorbed  and  rendered  comparatively  inconsiderable,  by  the  &r  greater  friction 
on  the  ground :  but  it  is  not  the  less  a  cause  of  great  increase  of  draught,  and 
the  union  of  all  these  serious  disadvantages  justifies,  we  think,  our  assertion, 
that  sudi  a  whed  is  as  injudicious  a  contrivance  as  could  possibly  be  invented. 
We  trust  they  will  not  long  continue  to  disgrace  our  whedwrights,  and  injure 
our  roads. 

The  cylindrical  form  Is  the  only  one  which  ought  to  be  admitted.  As  a  wheel 
must,  however,  always  be  liable  to  sink  a  little  into  the  road,  and  cannot  be 
expected  always  to  bear  perfectly  flat  upon  the  ground,  the  snrihce  of  the  tires 
should  be  dightly  curved,  and  the  edges  rounded  ofl^,  as  in  fig,  39.  As  the 
rounding  is  rendered  necesaaiy  by  the  yielding  of  the  road,  its  degree  must 
depend  upon  the  state  of  the  road,  and  the  form  of  the  wheel  may  approach 
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more  nearly  to  tlie  tnxe  cylinder,  in  proportion  as  the  roads 
approach  nearer  to  perfection  in  point  of  hardness  and  flat- 
ness. When  the  roads  are  good,  a  very  little  dishing  will  he 
Boffident,  and  a  slight  inclination  of  the  wheel  from  the  yertical 
will  make  it  ooxrespond  with  the  harrel  or  carve  of  the  road, 
which  is  now  generally  very  trifling. 

Next  to  the  form,  the  hreadth  of  the  wheel  is  the  point  reqnir- 
Iqg  most  consideration:  it  is  one,  however,  which  depends  entirely 
upon  the  state  of  the  road. 

We  have  seen,  that  the  displacement  or  crashing  of  the  materials 
forming  the  npper  sorfiu^  of  the  road  is  one  of  the  principal  causes 
of  resbtance.  If  the  whole  mass  of  the  road  were  formed  of  a 
yielding  snhstance,  into  which  the  wheel  would  sink  to  a  depth 
exactly  proportionate  to  the  weight  hearing  upon  it,  it  is  probahle 
that  great  breadth  would  be  advantageous,  so  that  the  wheel 
might  form  a  roller,  tending  to  consolidate  the  materials  rather  than  cause  any 
permanent  displacement ;  but,  in  the  improved  state  of  modem  roads^  it  may 
sofoly  be  considered  that  such  is  never  the  case. 

A  road,  as  we  have  before  stated,  always  consists  of  a  hard  bottom,  covered 
with  a  itratam,  more  or  less  thick,  of  soft,  yielding  material.  A  wheel,  even 
moderately  loaded,  will  force  its  way  through,  and  form  a  rut  in  this  upper 
coating.  The  resbtance  will  be  nearly  proportionate  to  the  breadth  of  this  rut ; 
the  depth  of  it  will  not  increase  in  the  ratio  of  the  pressure.  In  considering, 
then,  simply,  the  case  of  a  single  wheel  or  a  pair  of  wheels  forming  two  distinct 
ruts,  it  is  evident  that  it  should  form  as  narrow  a  rut  as  possible,  but  that  it 
should  not  in  any  degree  crush  or  derange  the  core  or  hard  basis  of  the  road. 
When  a  rut  is  thus  formed,  a  small  track  or  portion  of  the  road  is  for  a  time 
rendered  clean  and  hard,  and  consequently  capable  of  bearing  a  greater  load  than 
before,  and  with  less  injury.  It  is,  then,  highly  important  in  a  four-wheel 
carriage  that  the  hind  wheels  should  follow  exactly  in  the  track  of  the  front 
wheels.  If  rollers  were  necessary  for  the  road,  as  if,  for  instance,  it  was  merely 
a  bed  of  day,  then  indeed,  but  only  in  such  a  case,  might  it  be  judidous  to  cause 
the  wheels  to  run  in  difierent  tracks,  as  has  been  proposed,  and  was  at  one  time 
carried  into  efiect  under  the  encouragement  of  an  act  of  Parliament.  Such 
wheels  were  called  straddlers :  they  might  have  been  necessary  tools  for  tho 
preservation  of  such  roads  as  then  existed,  but  the  increased  draught  soon  taught 
the  public  to  evade  the  law  which  encouraged  them. 

Mr.  Deacon,  one  of  the  principal  carriers  in  England,  in  an  excellent  practical 
work  on  wheel-carriages,  published  in  1810,  describing  these  wheels,  says,  **  If 
the  axle  of  a  six-inch  wheel  is  of  that  length  to  cause  the  hind  wheeb  to  make 
tracks  five  inches  outside  the  tracks  of  the  fore-wheels,  and  nine-inch  wheels 
seven  indies  outside,  they  are  then  called  straddlers,  and  are  allowed  to  carry  a 
greater  weight  than  if  not  so.  The  original  intent  of  these  was  most  excellent ; 
but  tlie  efi^ect  has  been  defeated  by  the  carrier  or  other  person  not  only  making 
the  bed  or  axle  contrary  to  what  was  intended,  but  also  by  carrying  with  them 
a  false  collar,  with  a  joint  therein,  to  put  on  and  take  off  at  pleasure  ;  so  that 
they  have  no  great  difficulty  in  making  the  wheeb  straddlers  a  little  before  they 
come  to  a  weighing-machine,  and  making  them  not  so  when  they  have  passed 
the  same." 

On  modem  roads  such  an  arrangement  would  hardly  be  benefidal,  even  to 
the  road  itself,  and  would  nearly  double  the  amount  of  draught. 

Too  great  care  and  precaution  cannot  be  taken  to  insure  the  wheels  running 
in  ^e  same  track.  Let  it  be  rexxembered  that,  on  a  good  road,  the  forming  the 
rot  bthe  cause  of  three-fourths,  and  oftener  (ve-8ixt}is,  of  the  whole  resbtance, 
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Narrow  wheels,  therefore,  mnnuig  in  the  same  track,  withoat  doubt  offer  the 
least  resistance,  provided  there  is  surface  sufficient  to  bear  the  weighty  without 
destruction  to  the  foundation  of  the  road. 

Six  inches  in  breadth  of  the  flat  or  cylindrical  part,  a  6,  fig.  36,  indepeodeat 
of  the  rounded  edges,  will  be  quite  sufficient,  in  a  wheel  of  ordinaiy  aire,  to  bear 
a  ton  without  injury  to  the  roads,  if  in  good  condition ;  and  according  as  the 
weight  upon  each  wheel  is  more  or  less  than  this,  the  breadth  ahould  be  pto- 
portionably  increased  or  diminished. 

The  most  simple  innovation  upon  the  original  wooden  wheef  is  the  caat-inm 
nave.  This  we  should  think  must  be  much  less  liable  to  wear  than  the  wooden 
nave,  which  is  literally  honeycombed  with  the  mortices  for  the  spokea ;  and  a 
wheel  of  this  sort  can  be  repaired  by  the  most  ordinary  wheelwright,  provided 
he  has  one  of  the  castings  at  hand. 

We  should  strongly  recommend  that  these  naves  should  be  made  with  a 
double  row  of  sockets  for  the  spokes,  so  as  to  cross  the  dishing  of  them  in  the 
same  manner  as  those  of  the  wrought  iron  wheels  described  above ;  and  wo 
think  they  would  then  form  a  strong,  durable,  and  economical  wheeL  Theve 
might  be  some  danger  from  the  efifects  of  wet  or  damp  remaining  in  the  cast-iron 
sockets,  and  attacking  the  wood ;  but  we  should  think  a  small  hole  bored  into 
the  socket  to  allow  the  moisture  to  escape,  and  common  precaution  in  painting 
these  parts,  would  prevent  any  evil  consequences. 

With  respect  to  the  size  of  wheels,  we  have  shown  that  wheek  of  laige 
diameter  certainly  ofier  less  resistance  than  small  ones ;  but  expense  and  weight 
cause  a  limit  to  this.  From  4  ft  9  in.  to  5  ft.  6  in.  is  a  good  sise  for  cart- 
wheels, and  is  about  the  limit  where  any  great  increase  of  diameter  would  cauae 
more  inconvenience  and  expense  than  would  be  compensated  for  by  any  advan- 
tage gained ;  and  if  much  less  in  diameter  than  this,  the  draught  is  unneoesaariljr 
augmented. 

Yet  the  front  wheels  of  a  waggon  are  always  below  this  standard  ;  rarely 
exceeding  four  feet,  and  frequently  much  less.  This  is  a  serious  evil  attending 
the  use  of  four  wheels  ;  it  is  an  arrangement  originally  made  for  the  purpose  of 
enabling  the  front  wheels  to  lock  under  the  body  of  the  waggon,  which  may  thoa 
turn  in  a  small  space. 

Now  it  rarely  happens  that  a  waggon  is  required  to  turn  short  round,  and  it 
cannot  cause  any  serious  inconvenience  if  it  be  rendered  altogether  incapable  of 
doing  so. 

In  this  respect  a  great  improvement  has  taken  place  within  a  few  years.  In 
the  place  of  those  moving  mountains  which  were  formeriy  dragged  slowly  almig 
upon  immensely  heavy  and  broad,  but  low,  wheels,  we  now  see,  particulariy 
on  the  roads  leading  nqrthward  from  London,  a  great  number  of  light,  well- 
built  waggons,  with  much  larger  wheels,  especially  the  front  wheels,  which, 
instead  of  being  small  enough  to  turn  under  the  floor  of  the  waggon,  are  about 
four  feet  six  inches  in  diameter.  As  those  waggons  are  used  principally  on 
the  road,  and  are  never  required  to  turn  in  a  small  compass,  but  a  very  arnall 
Vction  is  allowed  to  the  fore  axle,  and  the  floor  and  body  of  the  waggon  is  con- 
tinued from  end  to  end  of  nearly  the  same  width. 

A  waggon  with  part  of  the  floor  and  body  cut  away,  so  as  to  form  a  sort  of 
recess  for  the  front  wheels  to  turn  into,  allows  of  considerable  movement ;  and 
by  this  arrangement  there  is  notliing  to  prevent  the  front  wheel  being  made  of 
large  diameter,  as  in  the  case  just  described.  Our  present  object,  however,  is 
not  to  enter  into  a  detailed  description  of  how  we  should  build  a  waggon,  but 
simply  to  recommend  the  use  of  luge  front  wheels,  as  tending  much  to  diminish 
the  draught.  An  intelligent  wheelwright  will  always  know  how  to  construct  a 
wag^n  so  as  to  admit  of  this  • 
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The  oonndeiation  of  the  subject  of  wheels  natandly  indndes  that  of  the 
oomparative  advantages  of  two-wheeled  and  four-wheeled  carriages.  Upon  this 
pouit  opinions  differ  as  much  as  upon  any  ;  and  we  fear  that  we  are  not  likely 
to  do  more  than  to  arrange  the  different  opinions  given  by  others,  without 
advancing  any  of  our  own.  If  we  succeed,  however,  in  doing  this  dearly  we 
shall  have  done  much,  because  we  may  thus  enable  each  individual  to  sepaiate 
those  arguments  which  apply  particularly  to  his  own  case;  and  combining 
these  ojMnions  with  his  own  judgment,  he  will  be  more  likely  to  arrive  at  a 
just  oondusion,  than  if  he  were  altogether  unaided  by  the  ezperieneeof  others. 

The  advocates  of  light  two- wheeled  carts  assert  that  a  horse  working  alone  is 
capable  of  performing  more  work  than  when  forming  one  of  a  team;  and  tluit  in 
coosequenoe  of  this  increased  effect,  there  is  a  saving  of  expense  nearly  in  the 
proportion  of  three  to  two,  or  one-third. 

The  advocates  for  waggons  assert,  on  the  contrary,  that  it  requires  that  each 
horse  in  a  single-horse  cart  should  be  of  a  superior  quality,  and  therefore  moie 
expensive  than  those  of  a  team,  where  the  average  power  only  is  considered ; 
that  the  wear-and-tear,  first  cost,  and  expense  of  attendance  of  several  small 
carts,  is  greater  than  that  of  a  waggon  carrying  the  same  load,  and  that  in 
consequence  there  is  an  economy  obtained  by  the  latter. 

Numbers  of  fiEusts  and  the  results  of  long  experience  are  adduced  on  either  side, 
all  of  which  conyey  much  usefiil  information ;  and  the  substance  of  the  whole 
appears  to  be,  that  with  light  single- horse  two-wheded  carts,  good  horses  are 
able  to  draw  greater  loads,  and  do  more  work  in  proportion  than  a  waggon  team; 
that  these  carts  are  easier  loaded  and  unloaded,  do  less  injury  to  the  roada»  and 
that  they  do  not  require  more  hones  in  action  than  are  sufBcient  fi)r  the  work 
to  be  performed. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  is  found  that  the  horses  must  be  stronger  and  bettor 
fed ;  that  being  entirely  dependent  on  their  own  exertions,  and  doing  more 
work,  they  are  more  fi&tigued  and  sooner  knocked  up ;  that  on  rough  roads  they  are 
liable  to  be  shaken  and  injured  by  the  sudden  movements  and  shocks  of  the  cart, 
all  of  which  are  conveyed  by  the  shafts  directly  to  the  horse  ;  that  in  ascending 
or  descending  hills,  the  whole  weight  being  above  the  axle-tree,  it  destroys 
the  balance,  and  is  thrown  too  much  upon  the  horse  in  the  former  case^  or 
tends  to  raise  him  from  the  ground  in  the  latter,  which  even  if  any  alteration  of 
tlic  balance  be  found  advantageous,  is  exactly  the  contrary  of  what  would  bo 
necessary. 

That  with  a  waggon— the  average  power  of  several  horses  is  obtained-^ 
horses  of  inferior  quality  may  therefore  be  used;— they  are  not  so  much 
fatigued,  because  by  relievmg  each  other  they  can  alternately  exert  themselves 
or  relax.  Greater  loads  can  be  carried  with  less  attendance  of  drivers,  and  they  . 
are  less  liable  to  accidents ;  they  are  easier  withdrawn  firom  any  hole,  or  forced 
over  any  obstruction,  because  only  half  the  load  being  upon  each  pair  of  wheels, 
the  whole  force  of  the  team  is  applied  successively  to  each  half  of  the  load, 
consequently  in  any  bad  road  the  power  occasionally  required  is  less,  although 
the  draught  of  the  carriage,  properly  speaking,  is  greater  than  that  of  a  two- 
wheeled  cart.  These  various  arguments  would  appear  to  lead  to  the  condnsion, 
that  upon  good  roads,  and  for  short  distances,  with  good  horses,  two- wheeled 
single-horse  carts  are  the  best;  but  that,  with  inferior  roads  and  ordinary 
horses,  light  four-wheeled  waggons^  with  a  team  of  three  or  four  horses^  are  the 
most  advantageous. 

Two-wheded  carts  with  two  horses  are  decidedly  inferior  to  dther  of  these : 
the  shaft  horse  suffers  all  the  inconveniences  complained  of  in  the  single- 
horse  cart,  and  the  leader  does  not  produce  more  effect  that  when  in  a  waggon 
tcanu 
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It  18  impossible  to  decide  gcneralljr  upon  the  oompantiTa  merits  of  tlia 
different  arrongementa^  because  the  result  depends  entirely  npon  the  diciiiii- 
stanoesofthecase. 

M^e  may,  howeyer,  endeavour  to  unite  in  some  degree  the  advantages  daimed 
by  both.  The  draught  of  a  cart  is  less  than  that  of  a  waggon  for  several  reaaooa: 
amongst  others,  because  the  wheels  are  larger  and  the  horse  produces  mote 
effect,  because  his  force  is  applied  immediately  to  the  resistance.  A  light  waggon 
with  large  front  wheels  woi^d  not  be  much  inferior  in  point  of  draught  to  the 
cart,  and  two  horses  abreast  in  double  shafts  would  work  with  equal  advantage 
to  the  single  horse ;  while  an  additional  horse  may  always  be  applied  when  an 
excessive  load  or  the  state  of  the  roads  should  require  it. 

All  that  we  have  said  with  respect  to  the  size  and  contrivance  of  wheels  is 
equally  applicable  to  light  carriages  as  to  heavy,  and  we  shall  now  proceed  to 
consider  the  different  modes  of  placing  the  loads  upon  the  wheels. 

It  might  appear  at  first  sight  that  this  would  not  affect  the  amount  of  the 
draught ;  that  provided  a  weight  to  be  moved  were  placed  upon  the  wheels,  and 
the  wheels  put  in  motion,  that  nothing  more  could  be  required.  Upon  a 
perfectly  level  smooth  plane,  and  with  a  constant  force  of  traction,  this  would, 
indeed,  be  the  case ;  but,  in  practice,  the  conditions  arc  entirely  altered.  Im- 
pediments are  continually  met  with,  which  obstruct  the  progress  of  the  wheels, 
and  the  draught  is  constantly  varied  by  the  different  inclinations  of  the  road  r 
it  is,  therefore,  necessary  to  study  the  means  by  which  impediments  can  bo 
easiest  cvercwme,  and  by  which  the  resistance  thus  caused  will  affect  the  animal, 
which  is  the  source  of  power,  in  the  least  disadvantageous  manner. 

We  have  already  stated  that  impetus  is  necessary  to  overcome  an  obstruction, 
and  that  elasticity  in  the  direction  of  the  movement  is  destructive  of  the  full 
effect  of  impetus. 

When,  tiierefore,  the  wheel  of  a  carriage  comes  in  contact  with  any  impedi- 
ment, it  Ib  most  essential  that  the  whole  of  the  impetus  or  momentum  which 
the  carriage  has  already  obtained,  should  be  brought  into  full  action,  to  force 
the  wheel  forward.  To  effect  this,  no  elasticity  should  intervene  between  the 
wheel  and  the  load,  at  least  in  the  direction  of  the  motion,  that  is,  longitudinally ; 
otherwise,  as  we  instanced  in  the  case  of  catching  a  cricket-baU,  a  force  which 
would  be  quite  irresistible  if  opposed  by  a  rigid  resistance,  is  checked  with  ease 
by  a  very  little  degree  of  elasticity ;  so  with  a  wheel  meeting  a  small  stone,  if 
the  load  were  so  phiced,  or  hung  upon  the  wheels,  as  to  allow  free  or  ehstic 
action  longitudinally,  that  is,  in  the  direction  of  the  movement,  the  wheel  being 
stopped  against  the  stone,  the  whole  load  would  be  gradually  checked,  and 
brought  to  a  full  stop ;  whereas,  if  this  same  load  had  been  fixed  firmly  to  the 
wheel,  its  impetus  would  have  carried  the  wheel  over  the  stone,  with  veiy  little 
loss  of  velocity. 

In  the  first  case,  it  would  be  necessary  for  the  horses  to  drag  the  load  over 
the  stone  by  main  force ;  in  the  latter,  they  would  only  have  to  make  up  by 
degrees  for  the  loss  of  velocity  which  the  mass  had  sustained  in  passing  over  the 
stone.  The  total  quantity  of  power  requued  will  indeed  be  the  same  in  either 
case ;  but  in  the  one,  the  horses  must  exert  it  in  a  single  effort,  while  in  the 
other,  this  momentary  exertion  is  borrowed,  as  it  were,  from  the  impetus  of  the 
mass  in  motion,  and  being  spread  over  a  greater  space  of  time,  as  fiir  as  the 
horses  are  concerned,  only  augments  in  a  small  degree  the  average  resistance. 
It  is  thus  that  the  fly-wheel  of  a  steam-engine  in  a  rolling-mill  accumulates 
Vower,  sometimes  for  several  minutes,  till  it  is  able  to  roll,  with  apparent  ease, 
*  large  mass  of  metal  which,  without  the  effect  of  the  fly-wheel,  would  stop 
^^  engine  immediately ;  or,  to  mention  a  case  more  to  the  point,  in  the  opera- 
tion v.f  scotching  a  wheel,  a  large  stone,  and  even  a  brick,  will  render  ahnott 
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immoveable  a  waggon  which,  when  in  motion,  wonld  paai  over  the  same  stoner 
without  any  sensible  altemtion  of  speed.  It  is  most  essential,  therefore,  that  the 
effect  of  the  momentum  of  the  load  should  in  no  way  be  reduced  by  any  longi- 
tudinal elasticity,  arising  either  from  the  iigudidous  application  of  springs^  <» 
weakness  in  the  construction  <^  the  carriage. 

The  action  of  impetus,  and  the  efieot  of  an  injudicious  mode  of  hanging  the 
load,  is  of  course  more  sensible  at  high  than  at  low  velocities,  and  in  a  carriage 
hung  upon  springs,  than  in  a  waggon  vrithout  springs  ;  but  although  not  so  sen- 
sible to  the  eye,  it  nevertheless  affects  the  draught  materiaUy  even  in  the  latter 
Carriages  hung  upon  springs,  as  in  fig.  37,  which  are  called  C  springs^ 


and  which  admit  of  very  considerable  longitudinal  movement  in  the  body  of  the 
carriage,  are  notoriously  the  most  heavy  to  pull ;  and  cabriolets,  which  are  hung 
in  this  manner,  are  expressively  called,  in  the  stable,  horse-murderers,  and 
require  heavy  powerful  horses  to  drag  them ;  while  lighter  animals  are  able  to 
drag  much  greater  weights  in  stanhopes  and  spring-carts,  which  do  not  admit  of 
this  elasticity. 

This  is  one  of  the  reasons  why  the  draught  of  a  two- wheeled  cart  is  less  than 
that  of  a  waggon.  In  a  cart,  the  horse  pulls  at  once  on  the  shafts,  which  are 
fixed  immediately  both  to  the  load  and  to  the  axletree,  so  that  not  only  the 
impetus  of  the  load,  but  also  of  the  horse,  acts  directly  and  without  elasticity 
upon  the  wheel.  In  a  viraggon,  owing  to  the  smallness  of  the  front  wheels, 
there  is  a  considerable  space  between  the  fore-axle  and  the  floor  of  the  waggon, 
which  is  filled  up  with  pieces  of  timber,  called  bolsters :  this  admits  of  consider- 
able play  in  the  parts,  and  except  in  new-built  or  very  strong  waggons,  there  is 
never  that  firm  connexion  between  the  load  and  the  wheels  which  we  have 
stated  to  be  necessary.  Large  wheels  would  bring  the  axletrees  much  nearer 
the  floors  of  the  wagons,  and,  therefore,  admit  of  a  much  stronger  and  firmer 
mode  of  attachment,  which  would  be  found  to  produce  a  very  considerable  efibct 
in  dimimshing  the  draught. 

We  have  been  very  particular  in  confiniiig  our  observations  to  longitudinal 
elasticity,  or  yielding  in  the  direction  in  which  the  power  is  applied,  and  in  which 
the  progressive  movement  takes  place ;  because  elasticity  in  any  other  direction, 
instead  of  increasing  the  draught,  tends  very  much  to  diminish  it.  Let  us  sup« 
pose  the  load  placed  upon  perfectly  easy  ^rings,  which  allow  it  to  move  freely 
in  every  direction,  except  longitudinally,  when  any  one  of  the  wheels  comes  in 
contact  with  a  stone,  the  elasticity  of  the  spring  will  allow  it  to  run  over  the 
stone  without  sensibly  rabing  the  load  which  is  upon  it ;  and  the  force  which  is 
required  to  pull  the  wheel  over  the  stone,  vfill  be  restored  again  by  the  descent 
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t)f  the  wheel  from  the  stone,  which  will  tend  to  impel  tho  mass  forward,  with 
exactly  the  some  force  as  was  required  to  draw  it  up  to  the  top  of  this  impedi- 
ment W  ithoat  this  ebstidty  it  would  be  necessary  to  raise  the  whole  load  with 
a  sudden  jeric,  and  thus  instantaneously  impart  rapid  movement  to  the  wiu^ 
mass,  which  would  absorb  much  power,  and  which  would  by  no  moans  be 
Rtumed  by  the  load  Mling  down  from  the  stone.  We  see,  therefore,  tliat  the 
usQ  of  springs  is  to  enable  the  wheels  to  rise  and  fall  according  to  the  inequalitirs 
of  the  ground,  while  the  load  continues  one  constant  equable  motion.  The 
advantages  of  this  action  are  very  dearly  pointed  out,  in  a  letter  addressed  io 
the  Committee  on  the  Highways  of  the  Kingdom,  by  Mr.  D.  Giddy,  and  given 
in  the  Appendix  to  their  first  Report,  printed  in  the  year  1808 ;  and  this' letter 
expliuns  so  clearly,  and  in  such  few  words,  the  whole  theory  of  wheels,  as  well 
as  springs,  that  we  think  we  cannot  do  better  than  quote  it  at  length : — 

*^  Taking  wheels  completely  in  the  abstract,  they  must  be  considered  as 
answering  two  dilforent  purposes. 

^'  First,  they  transfer  the  friction  which  would  take  place  between  a  sliding 
body  and  the  rough  uneven  surface  over  which  it  slides,  to  the  smooth,  oiled 
peripheries  of  the  axis  and  box,  assisted  by  a  leverage  in  the  proportion  of  the 
diameter  of  the  wheel  to  the  axis. 

^^  Secondly,  They  procure  mechanical  advantage  for  overcoming  obstacles,  by 
introducing  time  proportioned  to  the  squaro  roots  of  their  diameters,  when  the 
obstacles  are  small  as  compared  with  the  wheels ;  and  they  pass  over  transveno 
ruts  or  hollows,  small  in  the  same  comparison,  with  an  absolute  advantage 
proportioned  to  their  diameters,  and  a  mechanical  one  proportionate  to  the  squaro 
roots  of  these  diameters. 

**  Consequently  wheels,  thus  considerod,  cannot  be  too  large ;  in  practice, 
however,  they  aro  limited  by  weight,  by  expense,  and  by  experience. 

*^  With  reference  to  the  preservation  of  roads,  wheels  should  be  made  wide, 
and  so  constructed,  that  the  whole  breadth  may  bear  at  onoe ;  and  every  portion 
in  contact  with  the  ground,  should  roll  on  without  any  sliding. 

^  It  is  evident,  from  the  well-known  properties  of  the  cycloid,  that  the  above 
conditions  cannot  all  unite,  unless  the  roads  aro  perfectly  hard,  smooth,  and  flat ; 
and  the  felloes  of  the  wheels,  with  their  tire,  are  accurate  portions  of  a  cylinder. 
These  forma,  therefore,  of  roads  and  wheels,  would  seem  to  be  asymptotes, 
towards  which  they  should  always  approximate,  but  which,  in  practice,  they  are 
never  likely  to  reach. 

^'  Roads  must  have  some  degree  of  curvature  to  throw  off  water,  and  the 
peripheries  of  wheels  should,  in  their  transverse  section,  be  as  nearly  as  possible 
tangents  to  this  curve ;  but  since  no  exact  form  can  be  assigned  to  roads,  and 
they  are  found  to  difier  almost  from  mile  to  mile,  it  is  presumed,  that  a  small 
transverse  convexity  given  to  the  peripheries  of  wheels,  otherwise  cylindrical, 
will  sufficiently  adapt  them  to  all  roads ;  and  that  the  pressure  of  such  wheels, 
greatest  in  the  middle,  and  gradually  diminishing  towards  the  sides^  will  be  less 
likely  to  disarrange  ordinary  materials,  than  a  pressure  suddenly  discontinued  at 
the  edges  of  wheels  perfectly  flat. 

*^  The  spokes  of  a  wheel  should  be  so  arranged,  as  to  present  themselves  in  a 
straight  line  against  the  greatest  force  they  are  in  common  cases  likely  to  sustain. 
These  must  evidently  be  exerted  in  a  direction  pointed  towards  the  carriage, 
from  lateral  percussions,  and  from  the  descent  of  either  wheel  below  the  level  of 
the  other;  consequently,  a  certain  degree  of  what  is  termed  dishmg,  must  be 
advantageous,  by  adding  strength;  whilst  this  form  is  esteemed  useful  for 
protecting  the  nave,'  and  for  obviating  the  ill  efiects  of  expansions  and  con- 
tractions. 

^  The  line  of  traction  is  theoretically  best  disposed,  when  it  lies  exactly  parallel 
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to  the  direction  of  motion ;  and  its  power  is  diminished  at  any  inclination  of 
that  line,  in  the  proportion  of  the  radius  of  the  wheel  to  the  cosine  at  the  angle. 
When  obstacles  frequently  occur,  it  had  better,  perhaps,  receive  a  small  incli- 
nation upward,  for  the  purpose  of  acting  with  most  advantage  when  these  are 
to  be  oYcroome.  But  it  is  probable,  that  difierent  animals  exert  their 
strength  most  advantageously  in  different  directions ;  and,  therefore,  practice 
alone  can  determine  what  precise  inclination  of  the  line  is  best  adapted  to  horses, 
and  what  to  oxen.  These  considerations  are,  however,  only  applicable  to 
cattle  drawing  immediately  at  the  carriage;  and  the  convenience  of  their 
draft,  as  connected  with  the  insertion  of  the  line  of  traction,  which  contmned, 
ought  to  pass  through  the  axis,  introduces  another  limit  to  the  size  of  the 
wheels. 

**  Springs  were  in  all  likelihood  first  applied  to  carriages,  with  no  other  view 
than  for  the  accommodation  of  travellers :  they  have  since  been  found  to  answer 
several  important  ends.  They  convert  all  percussions  into  mere  increase  of 
pressure ;  thus  preserving  both  the  carriage  and  the  materials  of  the  roads  from 
the  effect  of  blows;  and  small  obstacles  are  surmounted  when  springs  allow  the 
ftaroe  and  wheels  freely  to  ascend,  without  sensibly  moving  the  body  of  the 
carriage  from  its  place. 

^*  If  the  whole  weight  is  supposed  to  be  concentrated  on  springs  very  long, 
extremely  flexible,  and  vnth  tho  frame  and  wheels  wholly  devoid  of  inertia, 
this  paradoxical  conclusion  will  most  certainly  follow :  that  such  a  carriage  may 
bo  drawn  over  the  roughest  road  without  any  agitation,  and  by  the  smallest 
increase  of  force. 

''  It  seems  probable  that  springs,  under  some  modification  of  form  and  material, 
may  be  applicable  with  advantage  to  the  heaviest  waggon." 

And  there  can  be  no  doubt,  that,  In  the  words  of  the  writer,  the  application 
of  springs  would  be  highly  advantageous.  At  high  velocities,  as  we  have  before 
said,  the  effect  of  springs  is  still  greater.  What  we  have  instanced  as  regards 
springs,  is  generally  well  known  and  understood.  All  stage-coaches,  and  many 
travelling-carriages,  hang  upon  grasshopper  springs^  which  allow  of  perpen^ 
dicular  without  any  longitudinal  action.  It  would  be  much  to  the  interests  of 
horse  masters  if  the  mode  of  suspending  post-chaiaes  were  a  little  more  attended 
to.  The  more  elasticity,  or  in  other  words,  the  more  action,  there  is  in  grass- 
hopper springs^  the  more  effect  it  will  produce  in  dimimshing  the  draught :  with 
a  C  spring  a  very  contrary  effect  Lb  produced. 

A  carriage  hung  upon  C  springs  may  certainly  be  made  the  most  comfortable 
to  the  rider^  but  all  the  ease  that  can  be  required,  and  much  more  than  is  found 
in  the  generality  of  post-chaises,  may  be  obtained  by  well- constructed  grasshopper 
springs,  and  with  considerable  advantage  to  the  horses. 

The  practice  of  loading  coaches  as  high  as  possible  to  make  them  run  light, 
as  the  coachmen  have  found  by  experience,  is  only  a  mode  of  assisting  the 
springs.  Tho  mass  being  placed  at  a  greater  height  above  the  wheels,  at  the 
extremity  of  a  long  lever,  is  not  so  easily  displao^  laterally  by  any  motion  of 
the  wheels,  which,  therefore,  rise  and  fall  on  either  side  as  they  run  over  the 
stones,  acting  only  on  the  springs,  which  restore  the  full  pressure  and  velocity 
in  descending,  from  the  obstacle  which  was  imparted  to  them  in  ascending,  and 
without  producing  any  sudden  concussions  upon  the  load,  which  swings  to  and 
fro  with  long  easy  movements.  It  is  possible,  also,  that  the  weight,  being  thus 
swung  from  side  to  side,  may,  upon  good  roads,  diminish  the  draught,  as  it  is  in 
fiict  generally  running  upon  two  of  the  wheels ;  while,  in  the  other  direction,  it 
equally  admits  of  the  front  and  hind  wheels  successively  passing  over  any  impe- 
diments ;  and  yet,  by  the  manner  in  which  it  is  fixed  upon  the  springs,  it  does 
not  admit  of  any  longitudinal  elasticity. 
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The  hd  of  coaches  thas  lottded  numiog  lig^t,  has  been  deai^  proved  hy  the 
failure  of  what  were  called  Safety  Coaches,  in  which  the  only  difiwenoe  ooa- 
Bisted  in  placing  the  load  veiy  low.  These  coachea»  although  oompletdy 
EDswering  their  pnipose  of  safety,  were  disoontinned  solely^  we  believe,  fiem 
their  being  found  destractive  of  the  horses. 

Ezperimenta,  nerertheless,  have  been  made  to  prove  thai  this  was  only  mt 
idle  prejudice  of  coachmen ;  but  uniyersally  xeoeived  o]|^nioii%  even  if  I 
to  erroneous  conduaions,  generally  have  some  good  fomidation ;  and  i 
although  they  may  not  have  been  so  much  so  at  the  time  these  < 
were  published  (in  1817 ),  are  certainly  now  rather  an  intelligent  dass  of  ; 
We  should,  therefore,  prefer  risking  a  theory,  if  a  theozy  were  necessary,  in 
support  of  their  prejudices  rather  than  in  opposition  to  them.  The  experiments 
alluded  to  were  not,  in  our  opinion,  made  under  the  drcnmstanoes  which  oocnr 
in  practice.  Small  models  (the  wheels  being  seven  inches  in  diameter)  were 
drawn  along  a  table  across  which  were  placed  small  strips  of  vrood  to  represent 
the  obstructions  met  with  in  a  road ;  but  these  strips  of  wood  came  in  contact 
with  each  pair  of  wheels  at  the  same  time,  and  never  caused  any  latosl  motion. 
They  produced,  therefore,  a  totally  different  effect  from  that  which  takes  plaee 
in  a  road,  where  the  action  rarely  affects  more  than  one  wheel  at  a  time ;  con* 
sequently,  in  the  model,  the  wheels,  in  passing  over  an  obetruction,  threw  the 
whole  weight  backwards  in  a  direction  exactly  opposite  to  the  movement 
required ;  while,  in  practice,  the  carriage  is  generally  thrown  sideways,  wbidi 
does  not  affect  its  forward  motion. 

The  condusions  drawn  from  these  experiments  are,  therefore^  as  might  be 
expected,  at  variance  with  practical  results,  and  directly  oontraiy  to  the  opiniona 
of  those  whose  daily  experience  ought  to  enable  them  to  judge  correctly. 

The  effects,  also,  of  velodty  and  momentum  must  be  difficult  to  imitate  in 
models. 

The  advantage  of  placing  the  load  high  will  not,  however,  equally  apply  at 
low  velodties,  still  less  when  springs  are  not  used :  it  may  frequently,  indeed, 
in  the  latter  case,  produce  quite  a  contrary  effect. 

In  a  rough  road,  the  increased  force  with  which  the  load  would  be  thrown 
from  side  to  side  might  preve  veiy  inconvenient,  and  even  dangerous,  and  would 
certainly  be  liable  to  increase  the  resistance  when  the  front  wheels  meet  with 
any  obstruction:  but  this,  it  must  be  particularly  remembered,  is  only  true  in 
the  case  of  low  velocities  and  carriages  without  springs. 

We  have  now  omsidered  in  sncoessi(m  the  various  parts  of  the  vdilcle  for 
conveying  the  weight,  and  shown  in  what  manner  they  aflect  the  dnmgfat,  and 
how  they  should  be  constructed  so  as  to  diminish  as  mudi  as  poasiblo  the  amount 
of  this  draught.  We  have  endeavoured  to  point  out  the  advantages  and  neoee- 
sity  of  attending  to  the  construction  and  sise  of  the  wfaed.  Thus  it  should  be 
as  nearly  cylindrical  and  vertical  as  possible,  and  of  as  laige  a  diameter  as  can 
conveniently  be  admitted.  2dly,  That  there  should  be  a  firm,  unyiddii^  con- 
nexion in  the  direction  of  the  movement  between  the  power  employed,  the 
wdght  moved,  and  the  wheds ;  in  other  words,  that  the  Ibroe  should  always 
act  directly  and  without  elastidty  both  upon  the  load  and  upon  the  wheds ;  and 
that  the  impetus  or  momentum  of  the  load,  when  in  movement,  should  always 
act  in  the  same  manner,  without  elastidty,  in  propelling  the  wheds; — ^and 
lastly,  that  it  is  highly  advantageous  to  interpose  as  much  dastidty  as  posnble 
by  means  of  springs  in  a  verticd  direction  between  the  wheels  and  the  body,  89 
that  the  former  may  rise  and  £dl  over  stones  or  inegulaiities  in  the  road  without 
communicating  any  sudden  shocks  to  the  load ;  and  we  believe  that  the  proper 
application  of  sprii^  in  dl  casesi  even  with  the  heaviest  loads,  wxmld  be  found 
productive  of  great  good  effect. 
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Attention  to  these  points  will  tend  to  diminish  considerably  the  amount  of 
draught.  As  lar  as  regards  friction  at  the  axles,  and  the  resbtance  in  passing 
over  obstacles  in  the  road,  it  will  assist  the  favourable  application  of  the  force 
of  traction  when  obtained  from  animal  power;  but  that  which  we  have  shown 
to  be  the  most  considerable  source  of  resistance  is  unfortunately  least  affected  by 
any  of  those  arrangements.  We  allude  to  the  resistSnoe  arising  from  the  yielding 
or  crushing  of  the  material  of  the  road :  wehave  seen  that  on  a  good  turnpike-road 
the  draught  was  increased  in  the  proportion  of  thirty  to  forty,  or  about  one- 
third,  by  the  road  being  slightly  dirty ;  and  that,  on  a  heavy,  sandy  road,  the 
draught  was  increased  to  205,  or  nearly  seven  times.  Springs  will  not  affect 
this;  and  even  increasing  the  diameter  of  the  wheel  will  be  of  very  slight  assist- 
ance ;  nothing  but  removing  at  once  the  prime  source  of  this  evil,  improving 
the  roads,  con  remedy  this.  We  are  thus  natdrally  led  to  tho  third  diviuon  of 
our  subject,  viz.,  the  road  or  channel  of  conveyance.  In  considering  this  as  a 
branch  of  the  subject  of  draught  by  animal  power,  we  shall  merely  point  out 
what  are  the  principal  desiderata  in  the  formation  of  a  good  road,  and  what  are 
the  evils  principally  to  be  avoided.  To  enter  into  all  the  details  of  their 
construction,  dependent  as  it  is  on  the  different  materials  to  be  found  in  tho 
neighbourhood,  their  comparative  cost,  the  quality  of  the  ground  over  which 
the  road  is  made,  and  many  other  points,  would  be  to  enter  upon  a  much  more 
extensive  field  than  is  at  idl  required  for  the  proper  consideration  of  the  subject 
of  draught  by  animal  power.  The  requisites  for  a  good  road  are  all  that  we  shall 
indicate. 

Channel  of  conveyance,  in  a  general  point  of  view,  would  include  canals,  roads, 
and  railways.  Of  the  first,  however,  we  shall  say  little ;  their  construction  does 
not  materially  affect  the  amount  of  draught,  and  we  have  already  examined  the 
mode  of  applying  the  power,  and  the  quantity  of  effe^ct  produced :  we  shall 
proceed  therefore  at  once  to  the  question  of  roads. 

The  inquiry  into  the  best  form  and  construction  of  wheel  carriages  has  taught 
us  what  we  might  indeed  have  foreseen,  that  perfection  in  a  road  would  be  a 
plain,  level,  hard  surface :  to  have  learned  this  only  would  not  have  advanced  us 
much,  as  such  perfection  is  unattainable;  but  we  have  learned  also  the  comparative 
advantages  of  these  difierent  qualities  of  hardness,  smoothness,  and  level.  We 
have  come  to  the  conclusion,  that  slight  alterations  of  level  which  shall  vary  the 
exertion  required  of  the  animal,  without  at  any  time  causing  excessive  fetigue, 
are  rather  advantageous  for  the  full  development  of  his  power  than  otherwise ; 
that  the  inconvenience  of  roughness  is  obviated  by  the  use  of  springs ;  and 
that  even  when  the  ordinary  carts  and  waggons  without  springs  are  used, 
still  the  resistance  arising  from  mere  unevenness  of  surface,  when  not  excesidve, 
is  not  nearly  so  great  as  that  which  is  caused  by  the  yielding  of  the  substance 
of  the  road.  Hardnets^  therefore,  and  consequently  the  abienee  (^f  duMi 
and  dirty  which  is  easily  crushed  or  displaced,  is  the  great  desideratum  in 
roads. 

To  satisfy  this  condition,  however,  smoothness  is  to  a  certain  degree  requisite, 
as  the  prominent  parts  would  be  always  subject  to  abrasion  and  destruction :  for 
the  same  reason,  even  if  for  no  other,  ruts  and  every  thing  which  can  tend  to 
form  them  must  be  avoided. 

A  road  should,  in  its  transverse  section,  be  nearly  flat.  A  great  curvature  or 
barrel,  as  it  is  termed,  is  useless ;  for  the  only  object  can  be  to  drain  the  water 
from  it :  but  if  there  are  ruts,  or  hollow  places,  no  practicable  curvatura  will 
effect  this;  and  if  the  road  is  hard  and  smooth,  a  very  slight  inclination  is  suflGi- 
cient.  Indeed,  an  excess  of  curvature  is  not  only  useless  with  the  present 
construction  of  carriages,  but  facilitates  the  destruction  of  the  road ;  for  there 
are  few  wheels  perfectly  cylindrical :  yet  these,  when  running  on  a  barrelled  or 
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cuired  road,  can  bear  ovly  upon  one  edge,  as  in  fig,  38.    The  conical  wheds 
Fiff,  38.  Fiff.  39.  ^^  ***  ""^  althongh  nracfa  in- 

clined  at  the  axle,  are  nerer 
mfficiently  80  to  bring  the  lower 
mirfiice  of  the  wheel  even,  hori- 
sontal,  and  therefore  are  ooa« 
atantl  J  ninning  upon  the  edge, 
as  in  >^.  39,  until  they  havo 
formed  a  rat  coinciding  with 
their  own  shape.  In  a  barrel- 
led or  carved  road,  the  mischief 
done  will,  of  coarse,  be  great 
in  proportion  to  this  carratare.  This  form  is,  therefore,  misohieyous  as  wdl  as 
useless.  Six  inches*  rise  in  the  centre  of  a  road  of  twenty  feet  wide,  is  more 
than  sufficient  to  ensure  drainage,  if  drainage  is  not  effectually  prevented  by 
ruts  or  hoUow  places,  and  less  than  this  will  suffice  where  the  road  is  good,  and 
is  kept  in  proper  order. 

The  hardness  of  the  suiface,  the  most  important  feature,  will  of  oonno 
principally  depend  upon  the  materials  used,  and  the  formation  of  the  road,  and 
still  more  upon  the  state  of  repair  in  which  it  is  kept.  It  is  easy  to  form  a  good 
read  when  Uie  foundation  is  already  laid  by  the  existence  of  an  old  one :  level- 
ling the  suxfaoe,*— applying  a  covering  of  eight  or  ten  inches  in  thickness  of 
broken  stones, — having  as  few  round  or  smooth  sur&oes  as  possible,  the  hardest 
that  can  be  obtained, — and  abore  all  things  securing  good  drainage,  both  from 
the  surface  and  from  the  bottom,  is  all  that  is  required :  but  constant  repair  and 
unremitting  attention  are  necessary  to  keep  a  road  thus  formed  in  good  condition. 
These  repairs  and  attention  do  not  consist  in  laying  on  at  certain  intervals 
of  time  large  quantities  of  materials,  but  in  constantly  removing  the  sand 
which  18  formed,  and  which,  in  wet  weather,  holds  the  water^  and  prerenta 
drainage ;  in  filling  up  as  quickly  as  possible,  with  fresh  materials,  any  ruts  or 
hollows ;  and  particulariy  in  keeping  dear  all  the  drains,  and  even  in  scraping 
small  drains  from  ruts,  or  such  parts  of  the  road  as  may  contain  the  water,  and 
which  it  may  not  be  possible  immediately  to  fill  up. 

By  attention  to  these  points,  those  who  are  interested  in  the  preservation  ot 
the  roads,  and  the  expenses  attending  it,  will  find  that  economy  will  ultimately 
be  the  result ;  and  those  who  are  interested  in  diminishing  the  labour  and 
expense  of  draught,  we  shall  only  refer  again  to  the  table  (page  648)  of  the 
resistances  of  a  waggon  upon  difierent  roads,  from  which  they  will  see,  that  a 
horse  upon  a  dean  road  will  do  one-third  more  than  upon  one  slightly  muddy ; 
more  than  four  times  as  much  as  upon  new-kid  grerel ;  and  nearly  seven  times 
as  -much  as  upon  a  heavy  sandy  road. 

No  ailments  that  we  can  put  forward  can  at  all  strengthen  the  effect  that 
such  facts  must  produce ;  and  we  shall,  therefore,  quit  the  subject  of  roads, 
and  conclude  our  observations  on  draught  by  a  few  words  explanatory  of  the 
object  of  rail-roads  and  their  effects  as  r^^ards  diminishing  draught. 

The  great  desideratum  in  the  formation  of  a  good  road  is  the  facQitating  the 
rolling  of  the  wheels.  We  have  shown  that,  for  this  purpose,  a  hard,  smooth 
surfiioe  is  necessary ;  and,  as  this  is  only  required  for  the  wheels,  two  longi- 
tudinal tracks,  of  such  sur&ce,  of  proper  width,  are  suffident  for  the  mere 
passage  of  the  carriage.  If,  therefore,  there  is  a  considerable  traffic  between  two 
points  along  a  line  of  road,  without  much  interruption  from  crossing,  all  the 
qualities  of  a  good  road  may  be  obtained  in  a  rery  superior  degree,  by  having 
two  parallel  rails,  or  tracks  of  wood  or  iron,  raised  a  little  abome  the  general  levd 
of  the  ground.  This  is  a  rail-road.  It  evidently  affords  the  means  of  attaining  any 
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degree  of  perfection  in  those  essentials  for  a  good  road — hardness  and  smoothness 
of  snrfiice  for  the  wheels  to  roll  npon.  It  requires,  however,  that  the  carriages 
should  he  all  nearly  alike,  as  regards  the  width  and  form  of  the  wheels ;  and 
experience  has  proved  that  such  a  road  is  not  generally  worth  constructing, 
unless  the  traffic  is  sufficient  to  allow  of  carriages  helng  huilt  expressly  for  that 
or  similar  roads.  This  heing  the  case,  the  form  and  dimensions  of  the  rails, 
and  the  general  construction  of  the  carriages,  are  uncontrolled  by  any  other 
consideration  than  that  of  diminishing  draught. 

A  considerahle  improvement  upon  this  point  may,  therefore,  he  expected  in 
the  railway  over  the  common  road.  A  railway,  as  now  constructed,  consists 
simply  of  two  parallel  bars  of  iron,  having  a  flat  upper  surface  of  about  two 
and  a  half  inches  wide.  With  the  exertion  of  this  surface,  the  forms  adopted 
for  the  bars  are  various,  depending  principally  on  the  mode  selected  for  sup- 
porting them,  some  resting  on  and  secured  to  blocks  of  stone,  placed  at  intervals  of 
about  three  feet— others  secured  in  like  manner  to  '*  sleepers,"  or  beams  of  wood 
which  are  placed  transversely,  resting  on  the  ground ;  while  according  to  a  third 
system  the  bars  are  secured  along  their  whole  len^h  to  longitudinal  timbers. 
The  wheels  at  the  present  time,  generally  made  of  wrought  iron,  and  from  3  to 
4  feet  in  diameter,  are  made  slightly  conical  with  a  flange  about  one  inch  deep  on 
the  inner  side.  This  slight  flange,  and  the  cone  of  the  wheel  which  is  also  very 
slight,  are  found  sufficient  to  keep  the  wheels  from  running  off  the  rails,  oven  at 
the  highest  velocities.  This  brief  description  is  sufficient  to  give  a  general  idea 
of  the  construction  of  railways,  which  is  all  that  is  necessary  for  our  present 
purpose.  It  will  be  easily  conceived  that  hard,  cast-iron  wheels,  running  upon 
smooth  edges  of  iron  in  this  manner,  can  meet  with  but  little  resistance  except 
tliat  arising  from  friction  at  the  axle.  Accordingly  we  find,  upon  a  well-con- 
structed railway  in  good  order,  that  the  resistance  at  moderate  velocities  does 
not  exceed,  in  any  sensible  degree,  that  which  must  arise  from  this  cause.  It 
has  been  found  that  a  force  of  traction  of  lib.  will  put  in  motion  a  weight  of 
200, 300,  and  even,  in  some  cases,  350lbs. :  so  that  a  horse,  exerting  an  effort  of  only 
125lbs.,  would  drag  on  a  level  12  or  14  tons.  This  is  ten  or  twelve  times  the 
average  effect  of  his  work  upon  a  good  common  road,  and,  as  it  arises  entirely 
from  the  hardness  and  smoothness  of  the  surface,  we  cannot  conclude  our 
observations  by  a  more  striking  and  unanswerable  argument  than  this,  in  proof 
of  the  immense  advantages  and  saving  of  expense  which  would  result  from 
greater  attention  to  the  state  of  the  roads. 
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Abyssinian  horse,  account  of  the,  18. 

AceUbttlam,  description  of  the,  354. 

Acetic  acid,  its  properties,  495. 

Acini,  description  of,  297. 

Action  of  the  haclcney  described,  86 ;  high, 
not  indispensable  in  the  hackney,  87. 

Adeps,  properties  of,  496. 

^thiop*s  mineral,  an  alteratiTe,  510. 

^thusa  cynapinm,  poisonous,  291. 

Age,  natural,  of  the  horse,  202 ;  of  the 
horse  as  indicated  by  the  teeth,  195; 
other  indications  of,  202. 

Air,  a  supply  of  pure,  necessary  for  the 
health  of  the  horse,  456. 

Alcohol,  its  medicinal  properties,  496. 

Alfred,  his  attention  to  the  improremeot 
of  the  horse,  54. 

Aloes,  Barbadoes,  far  preferable  to  Cape, 
496;  description  of  the  different  kinds 
of,  t5. ;  principal  adulterations  of,  497  ; 
tincture  of,  its  composition  and  use,  ifr. 

Alteratires,  the  best,  497  ;  nature  and 
effect  of,  498. 

Alum,  the  use  of,  in  restraining  purging, 
498 ;  solution  of,  a  good  wash  for  grease, 
ib,  ;  burnt,  a  stimulant  and  caustic  for 
wounds,  ib, 

American  horse,  description  of  the,  41, 

Ammonia,  giren  in  flatulent  colic,  498; 
vapour  of,  plentifully  extricated  from  duog 
and  urine,  most  injurious  to  the  eyes 
and  lungs,  498. 

Anchylosis  of  bones,  what,  227* 

Anderson,  Dr.,  his  account  of  the  Galloway, 
102. 

Animal  poisons,  an  aooonnt  of,  290. 

Animal  power  compared  with  that  of  the 
steam-engine,  520;  its  adTantage  OTcr 
mechanical,  except  where  velocity  is  re- 
quired, 523. 

Animals,  xoologiral  divisions  of,  106. 

Anise-teed,  iu  properties,  498. 

Anodyne,  opium  the  only  one  to  be  de- 
pended on,  498. 

Antea-spinatus  muscle,  description  of  the, 
331. 

Aoiimonial  powder,  a  good  febrifuge,  499. 

Antimony,  black  sulphuret  of,  method  of 
detecting  its  adulterations,  499 ;  used  as 
an  alterative,!^.;  tartarized,nsed  as  a  nau- 
scant,  diaphoretic  and  worm  medicine,  ib. 

Antispasmodics,  nature  of,  499. 

Apoplexy,  nature  and  treatment  of,  138. 

Aqueous  fluid,  an,  why  placed  in  the  laby- 
rinth of  the  ear,  122 ;  humour  of  the 
eye,  description  of  the,  130. 


Arab  breed,  the,  introduced  by  James  I., 

63. 
Arabia,  not  the  original  country  of  the  horse, 

21 ;  few  good  horses  there  even  in  the 

seventh  century,  22. 
Arabian  horse,  history  of  the,  21 ;  Bishop 

Heber's  description  of,  26 ;  comparison 

between,  and  the  Barb,  24 ;  general  form 

of,  23  ;  qualities  of,  ib. ;  scanty  nourish- 
ment of,  27  ;  treatment  of,  ib. ;  Tarieties 

of,  25. 
Arabs,  attachment  of,  to  their  horses,  26  ; 

value  their  mares  more  than  their  horses, 

27. 
Arched  form  of  the  skull,  advantage  of, 

118. 
Arm,  description  of  the,  333 ;   action  of, 

explained  on  the  principle  of  the  lever, 
,328,  333;     extensor  muscles  of  the, 

333,  334 ;   flexor  muscles  of  the,  334 ; 

full  and    swelling,  advantage  of,    ib. ; 

should    be    muscular  and    long,    3'33; 

fracture  of  the,  411. 
Arsenic,  medical  use  of,  499 ;    treatment 

under  poison  by,  292. 
Arteries,  descriptiqp  of  the,  214  ;    of  the 

arm,  333 ;  of  the  face,  172  ;  neck,  214  ; 

shoulder,  326. 
Ascaris,  account  of  the,  808. 
Ascot  course,  length  of  the,  74. 
Astragalus,  account  of  the,  360. 
Atbelstan,  his  attention  to  the  improvement 

of  the  horse,  54. 
Atlas,  anatomy  of  the,  210. 
Attechi,  Che,  an  Arabian  breed,  22. 
Auscultation,  the  importance  of,  252. 
Australian  horse,  description  of  the,  32. 
Axle,  friction  of  the,  dependent  on  the 

material  employed,  561. 

Back,  general  description  of  the,  226 ; 
proper  form  of  the,  ib. ;  long  and  short, 
comparative  advantages  of,  227 ;  ana- 
tomy of  the,  226;  muscles  of  the, 
229, 

Backing,  of  the  colt,  444 ;  a  bad  habit  of  the 
horse,  usual  origin  of  it,  ib. 

Back-sinews,  sprain  of  the,  342  ;  thickening 
of  the,  constituting  unsoundness,  490. 

Balls,  the  manner  of  giving,  600  ;  the 
manner  of  making,  ib. 

Barb,  description  of  the,  18,  20,  72 ;  com- 
parison between,  and  the  Arabian,  24* 

Barbs  or  paps,  treatment  of,  206. 

Bark,  Peruvian,  the  properties  of  it,  500. 

Barley  considered  u  food  for  tb^  hon^  467. 
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Baraadet,  wae  of  the,  it  a  mode  of  re- 

stntnt,  431. 
Bar-ihoe,  descHption  and  use  of,  426. 
Barrel,  proper  ahape  of  the,  in  the  honter, 

81. 
Ban,  daieriptioa  and  otfioe  of  the,  374  ; 
proper  panng  of,  for  ahoeing,  376  ;  folly 
of  eattinf  them  away,  375  ;  removal  of,  a 
caase  of  contraction,  375  ;  corns,  ib. 

Baiilioon  ointment,  500. 

Bay  horsea,  description  of,  481 ;  I^Ialton, 
aooowit  of  him,  68. 

Beana,  good  for  hardly  worked  horses,  and 
that  haTC  a  tendency  to  purge,  467, 471 ; 
should  always  be  crushed,  4(i8. 

Bearing-rdn,  the  use  and  abuse  of,  1 90. 

Beet,  the  nutritiTC  matter  in,  471. 

Belladonna,  extract  of,  500. 

Bemers,  Juliana,  aoUioress  of  the  first 
book  on  hunting,  83. 

Bible,  history  of  the  horse  in  the,  2. 

Biceps  femcria,  account  of  the,  357. 

Bile,  account  of  the,  296,  297. 

Birman  hone,  account  of  the,  82. 

Biahoping  the  teeth,  description  of,  200. 

Biting,  a  bad  habit,  and  how  ususUy  ac- 
quued.  445. 

Bit,  the,  often  too  sharp,  190 ;  the  ancient, 
10 ;  aometimes  got  into  the  mouth,  446. 

Bitting  of  the  colt,  322. 

Black  honea,  description  snd  character  of, 
99,  481. 

Bladder,  deseription  of  the,  314  ;  inflam- 
mation of,  symptoms  and  treatment, 
315  ;  neck  of,  ib,\  stone  in  the,  t6. 

Bleeding,  best  pUce  for  general,  248,  431  ; 
directions  lor,  215 f  248 ;  from  Teins 
rather  than  arteries,  214  ;  finger  should 
be  on  the  pube  during,  ib» ;  importance 
of,  in  inflammation,  i^. ;  at  the  toe  de- 
Bcribed,  249;  comparison  between  the 
fleam  and  lancet,  248. 

Blindness,  usual  method  of  disoofering, 
131  ;  disooirered  by  the  pupil  not  dilat- 
ing or  contracting,  ib. ;  of  one  eye,  131. 

Blistering  all  round  at  once,  barbarity  and 
danger  of,  433, 501 ;  alter  firing,  absurd- 
ity and  cruelty  of,  432-450. 

Bliaters,  best  compotttion  of,  432  ;  the 
different  kinds  and  usea  of,  i^;  best  mode 
of  applying,  ib, ;  caution  with  regard  to 
their  appfication,  432;  the  principle 
of  their  action,  500;  use  of,  in  m- 
flaamation,  432  ;  comparison  between 
Aem  and  rowels  and  setons,  437. 

Blood,  change  in  alter  bleeding,  249; 
dianges  in  during  respiration,  236; 
coi^ulalion  of,  248 ;  horses,  yery  subject 
to  contraction,  387  ;  spsTin,  nature  and 
treatment  of;  247. 

Bloody  urine,  314. 

Bog  aparin,  nature  and  treatment  of,  247, 
36^. 

Bolo-Armenian,  medical  use  of,  501. 

Bone^pariu,  nature  and  treatment  of,  363. 

Bote  in  the  atomarJi,  natural  history  of, 
188 ;  not  usuaUy  ligurioua,  289. 


Boumou  hone,  description  of  the,  20. 

Bowels,  inflammation  of  the,  301. 

Brain,  description  of  the,  109,  Mb;  its 
cortical  and  cineritious  composition,  119; 
the  oflice  of  each,  ib. ;  compression  of 
the,  136  ;  pressure  on  the,  ib, ;  inflam- 
mation of  the,  141. 

Bran,  as  food  for  the  horse,  467. 

Breaking  in  should  commence  in  the  second 
winter,  321 ;  description  of  its  Tarious 
stages,  ib, ;  necessity  of  gentleness  end 
patience  in,  321,  322  ;  Of  the  ftrraer'a 
horse,  321  ;  of  the  hunter  or  hackney, 
320 ;  the  South  American,  38  •  cruel 
Arabian  method  of,  27. 

Breast,  muscles  of  ths,  231. 

Breathing,  the  mechanism  of,  236. 

Breeding,  91 ;  as  applied  to  the  larmer't 
horse,  91 ;  qualities  of  the  mare  of  aa 
much  importance  as  those  of  the  horse, 
91,  317;  the  pecoliarity  of  form  and 
constitution  inherited,  317;  in-and-in, 
obsenrations  on,  319. 

Brewen'  horses,  account  of  them,  100; 
portrait  of  one,  ib. ;  account  of  their 
breed,  101. 

Bridle,  the  ancient,  10.   ' 

Broken  down,  what,  342. 

Broken  knees,  treatment  of,  486  ;  method 
of  judging  of  the  danger  of,  48is  ;  when 
healed,  not  unsoundness,  but  the  form 
and  action  of  the  horse  should  be  care« 
fully  examined,  486. 

Broken  wind,  nature  and  treatment  of,  276 ; 
influenced  much,  and  often  caused  by  the 
manner  of  feeding,  278 ;  how  distin- 
guished from  thick  wind,  ib. 

Bronchial  tubes,  description  of  the,  220. 

Bronchitis,  nature  and  treatment  of,  266. 

Bronchooele,  account  of,  258. 

Bronchotomy,  the  opention  of,  219. 

Brood  mare,  description  of  the,  317;  should 
not  be  too  old,  ib. ;  treatment  of,  after 
covering,  ^19  ;  after  foaling,  320. 

Brown  horses,  description  of,  481. 

Bryony,  dangerous,  291. 

Buccinator  musde,  description  of  the,  172. 

Bucephalus,  account  of,  9. 

Burleigh,  Lord,  his  opinion  of  hunting.  83. 

Busbequius,  his  interesting  account  of  the 
Tnrldsh  horse,  36. 

Cabbaoc,  the  nutritive  matter  in,  471. 
Csecum,  description  of  the,  295. 
Calamine  powder,  account  of,  517. 
Calculi  in  the  intestmes,  805. 
Calkins,  advantages  and  disadvantages  of, 

421 ;  should  be  placed  on  both  heels,  t5. 
Calmnck  hone,  description  of  the,  48. 
Camphor,  the  medical  use  of,  501. 
Canadian  horse,  description  of  the,  41. 
Canals,  advantages  and  disadvantages  of, 

538;   smallness  of  power  requisite  for 

the   transmission    of  goods   by  them, 

538. 
Canal-boat,  calculation  of  the  draught  of, 

539  ;  the  ease  of  draught  of,  might  be  hi- 
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ereafed  by  a  different  mode  of  applying 
the  power,  638. 

Canker  of  the  foot,  nature  and  treatment 
of,  401. 

Cannon,  or  ihank-bone,  description  of 
the,  339. 

Canter,  action  of  the  horse  doring,  527. 

Cantharides,  form  the  best  blister,  290, 
501 ;  given  for  the  core  of  glanders,  290, 
502. 

Cape  of  Good  Hope,  the  horses  of,  21. 

Capillary  vessels,  the,  243. 

Capivi,  balsam  of,  504. 

Capped  hock,  nature  and  treatment  of, 
352 ;  description  of,  352,  366 ;  although 
not  always  unsoundness  there  should  be 
a  special  warranty  against  it,  486. 

Capsicum  Berries,  their  stimulating  effect, 
502. 

Carbon  of  the  blood  got  rid  of  in  respira- 
tion. 268. 

Carbonate  of  iron,  a  mild  tonfc,  507. 

Carraways,  a  good  aromatic,  502. 

Carriage-horses  produced  by  crossing  the 
Suffolk  with  a  hunter,  99. 

Carriages,  two  and  four  wheeled,  comparison 
between,  557;  light,  should  have  no 
longitudinal  elasticity  in  the  hanging  or 
springs,  ib, ;  disadTantage  of  C  springs 
in,  t^. ;  hung  on  straps  or  springs  in  the 
time  of  Homer,  585. 

Carrots,  excellent  effects  of  in  disease,  470 ; 
the  nutritire  matter  in,  471. 

Carts,  two-wheeled,  computation  of  the 
friction  of,  555 ;  can  perform  proper- 
tionably  more  work  than  waggons, 
555  ;  easier  loaded,  and  do  not  so  much 
injure  the  roads,  ib. ;  require  belter 
horses  and  more  attendants,  ib, ;  the 
horse  sooner  knocked  up,  and  injured 
by  the  shocks  of  the  shafts,  ib, ;  on  good 
roads  and  for  short  distances,  superior  to 
waggons,  ib»  $  with  two  horses,  disadTan- 
tage of,  t6.;  have  less  draught  than 
waggons,  reason  why,  ib. 

Cartilages  of  the  foot,  description  and  action 
of  the,  379 ;  ossification  of  the,  402, 489 ; 
a  cause  of  unsoundness,  489. 

Caruncula  lacrymalis,  the,  163. 

Cascarilla  Bark,  a  tonic  and  aromatic,  502. 

Castley,  Mr.,  on  restiveness  in  the  horsei 
440. 

Castor-oil,  not  a  purgative  for  the  hor8e,502. 

Castration,  method  of,  324 ;  proper  period 
for,  ib. ;  the  operation  by  torsion,  325. 

Cataract  in  the  eye,  nature  of,  132  ;  cannot 
be  operated  on  in  the  horse,  15. ;  method 
of  examination  for,  ib, ;  the  occasional 
appearance  and  disappearance  of,  166. 

Catarrh,  description  and  treatment  of,  251 ; 
distinguished  from  glanders,  253;  dis- 
tinguished from  inflammation  of  the 
lungs,  251 ;  epidemic,  258. 

Catarrhal  fever,  nature  and  treatment  of, 
251. 

Catechu,  a  good  astringent,  method  of 
giving,  and  adulterations  of,  502. 


Catheter,  description  of  one,  316. 

Caustic,  an  account  of  the  best,  502. 

Cavalry  horse,  description  of  the,  92- 
anecdotes  of  the,  93. 

Cawl,  description  of  the,  298. 

Cerebellum,  description  of  the,  118. 

Cerebrum,  description  of  the,  118. 

Chalk,  its  medicinal  use  in  the  horse,  502. 

Chaff,  attention  should  be  paid  to  the  good- 
ness of  the  ingredients,  464  ;  best  com- 
position of,  ib. ;  when  given  to  the  hard- 
worked  horse,  much  time  is  saved  for 
repose,  465 ;  quantity  of  necessary  for 
different  kinds  of  horses,  464. 

Chamomile,  a  mild  tonic,  502. 

Channel  of  the  jaws,  what,  194. 

Charcoal,  useful  in  a  poultice,  and  as  aa 
antiseptic,  503. 

Charges,  composition  and  use  of,  503. 

Chariots,  the  first  account  of  the  use  of,  3 ; 
in  Solomon's  time,  6 ;  the  Grecian,  12  ; 
description  of  that  of  Priam,  546 ;  that 
of  Juno  described,  ib, ;  on  the  frieze 
of  the  Parthenon,  description  of,  ib.; 
used  by  the  Egyptians  1500  years  be- 
fore the  Christian  lera,  545 ;  at  the  siege 
of  Troy,  ib. ;  description  of  the  ancient; 
-  ib, ;  of  the  ancients,  could  not  move 
with  much  velocity,  ib. 

Chest,  anatomy  of  the,  221 ;  proper  form 
of  the,  222,  224 ;  cut  of  the,  221 ;  the 
importance  of  depth  of,  222;  narrow 
and  rounded,  comparison  between,  223  ; 
the  broad  chest,  225  ;  founder,  descrip- 
tion of,  231. 

Chestnut  horses,  varieties  of,  480. 

Chillaby,  friendship  between  him  and  a 
cat,  72. 

Chinese  horse,  description  of  the,  32. 

Chinked  in  the  ohine,  what,  227. 

Chloride  of  lime,  an  excellent  disinfectant, 
511  ;  of  soda,  useful  in  nnhealthy  ulcers, 
515. 

Chorea,  154. 

Choroid  coat  of  the  eye,  description  and 
use  of  the,  129. 

Chyle,  the  formation  of,  294. 

Ciliary  processes  of  the  eye,  description  of 
the,  130. 

Cineritious  matter  of  the  brain,  nature  and 
function  of  the,  119. 

Circassian  horse,  description  of  the,  29* 

Cleveland  Bay,  description  of  the,94 

Clicking,  cause  and  remedy  of,  451. 

Clipping,  recommendation  of,  476. 

CKps,  when  necessary,  421. 

Clover,  considered  as  an  article  «of  food, 
470.  471. 

Clysters,  the  composition  and  great  useful* 
ness  of,  503 ;  directions  as  to  the  admi- 
nistration of,  503. 

Clydesdale  horse,  description  of  the,  99. 

Coaches,  calculation  of  the  power  of  horses 
in  drawing  according  to  their  speed. 
531  ;  loaded  high,  run  lighter,  especinll/ 
in  rapid  travelling,  559 ;  safetv,  heavy 
draught  of,  560. 
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Coach-horse,  description  of  the,  93 ;  hest 
breed  of,  94. 

Coat,  fine,  peraoni  mach  too  solicitoas  to 
procure  it,  461. 

Cocktail  horse,  mode  of  docking,  439. 

Coffin-booe,  description  of  the,  377  ;  the 
lameilsB,  or  leavea  of,  378  ;  fracture  of, 
417. 

Coffin-joint,  sprain  of,  SM. 

Cold,  common,  description  and  treatment 
of,  251. 

Colic,  flatulent,  account  of,300  ;  spasmodic, 
description  and  treatment  of,  299. 

Collar,  the  hest  method  of  attaching  the 
traces  to  the  horse,  537  ;  proper  a&pta- 
Uon  of  to  the  shoulder,  532. 

Colocjnth,  is  poisonous,  291. 

Colon,  description  of  the,  295,  296. 

Colonel,  portrait  of,  66 ;  account  of  his 
performances,  77. 

Colour,  remarks  on,  479. 

Colt,  early  treatment  of  the,  320. 

Complezus  major,  description  of  the,  213  ; 
minor,  description  of  the,  ib. 

Concave-seated  shoe,  the,  described  and 
recommended,  422. 

Conestoga  horses,  description  of  the,  42. 

Conical  wheels,  compared  with  flat  ones, 
550 ;  extreme  absurdity  of,  551 ;  strange 
degree  of  friction  and  dragging  with  them, 
ib. ;  afford  great  resistance  and  destroy 
the  road,  ib. ;  are  in  fact  traTelling 
grindstones,  552. 

Conium  maculatura,  poisonous,  291. 

Conjunctiva,  description  of  the,  128 ;  ap- 
pearance of,  how  far  a  test  of  inflamma- 
tion, ib» 

Consumption,  account  of,  279. 

Contraction  of  the  foot,  nature  of,  384, 
486;  the  peculiarity  of  the  lameness 
produced  by,  387  ;  how  far  connected 
with  the  navicular  disease,  386 ;  is  not 
the  necessary  consequence  of  shoeing, 
ib, ;  produced  by  neglect  of  paring,  385  ; 
wearing  the  shoes  too  long,  384  ;  want  of 
natural  moisture,  ib, ;  the  removal  of  the 
ban,  385 ;  not  so  much  produced  by  litter 
as  imagined,  386  ;  the  cause  rather  than 
the  conscqueooe  of  thrush,  384 ;  best  mode 
of  treating,  388 ;  rarely  permanently 
cured,  t^. ;  does  not  necesaarily  imply 
unsoundness,  486  ;  although  not  neces- 
sarily unsoundness,  should  have  a  spe- 
cial warranty  against  it,  486  ;  blood 
hones  very  subject  to,  887. 

Convexity  of  the  eye,  the  proper,  not  snf- 
flcienUy  attended  to,  129. 

Copaiba,  account  of  the  resin,  504. 

Cop|)er,  the  combinations  of,  used  in  vete- 
rinary practice,  504. 

Corded  veins,  what,  185. 

Cordials,  the  use  and  abuse  of,  in  thehorsoi 
504. 

Cornea,  description  of  the,  128 ;  mode  of 
examining  the,  ib.  /  its  prominence  or 
flatness,  ib. ,-  should  be  perfectly  trans- 
parent, 129. 


Corns,  the  nature  and  treatment  of,  398 ; 
produced  by  catting  away  the  ban,  ib.  i 
not  paring  out  the  foot  between  the  crust 
and  ban,  ib, ;  pressure,  ib. ;  very  dif- 
ficult to  cure,  399  ;  constitute  unsonnd- 
nes8,486. 

Coronary  ligament,  description  of  the,  374 1 
the  crust  principally  produced  from,  ib.  ; 
ring,  description  of  the,  ib. 

Coronet,  description  of  the,  ib. 

Corrosive  sublimate,  treatment  under  poi- 
son by,  292 ;  a  good  tonic  for  farcy,  292, 
510. 

Conican  horse,  account  of  the,  45. 

Cortical  substance  of  the  brain,  description 
and  fraction  of,  119. 

Cossack  horse,  description  of  the,  48; 
beaten  in  a  race  by  English  blood  horses, 
48. 

Cough,  the  nature  and  treatment  of,  273 ; 
constitutes  unsoundness,  486  ;  the  occa- 
sional difficulty  with  regard  to  this,  491. 

Cow  hocks,  description  of,  367. 

Cradle,  a  safe  restraint  upon  the  horse  wbeo 
blistered,  433. 

Cramp,  the  nature  and  treatment  of,  151. 

Cream-coloured  hones,  account  of,  480; 
peculiarity  in  their  eyes,  1 30. 

Cream  of  tartar,  a  mild  diuretic,  513. 

Creasote,  its  use  in  veterinary  practice,  505. 

Crib-biting,  description  of,  449 ;  causes  and 
cure,  450  ;  injurious  to  the  horse,  450 ; 
constitutes  unsoundness,  450,  487. 

Cricket  ball,  the  action  of  catching  a,  529. 

Cricoid  cartilage  of  the  windpipe,  the,  217. 

Cromwell,  Oliver,  his  stud  of  race-horses, 
64. 

Cropping  of  the  ear,  absurdity  of,  121. 

Croton,  the  farina  of,  used  as  physic,  505. 

Crusaden,  the  improvement  of  the  horse 
neglected  by  them,  67. 

Crust  of  the  foot,  description  of  the,  372 ; 
composition  of  the,  373;  consisting 
within  of  numerous  homy  plates,  375  ; 
proper  degree  of  it,  slanting,  373 ;  pro- 
per thickness  of  the,  ib. ;  brittleness  of, 
remedy  for,  375;  the  cause  of  sandcnck, 
390. 

Crystalline  lens,  description  of  the,  132. 

Cuboid  bones,  description  of  the,  360. 

Cuneiform  bones,  description  of  the,  117, 
360. 

Cnri!>s,  nature  and  treatment  of,  362 ; 
hereditary,  92;  constitute  unsound- 
ness, 487. 

Cuticle,  description  of  the,  473. 

Cutis,  or  true  skin,  account  of  the,  474. 

Cutting,  cause  and  cure  of,  349,  451  ;  con- 
stitutes unsoundness,  488 ;  away  the  foot, 
unfounded  prejudice  against,  385. 

Dandriff,  the,  nature  of,  473. 
Darley  Arabian,  account  of  the,  68. 
Dartmoor  ponies,  description  and  anecdote 

of,  104. 
Deacon,  Mr.,  his  opinion  on  the  forms 

of  wheeU,  618,  553. 
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Penham,  Major,  interestiog  afioount  of  the 
lost  of  hU  horse,  27. 

Depressor  labii  inferioris  muscle,  descrtp* 
tionof  the,  173. 

Desert  horses,  account  of  the,  20. 

Diabetes,  the  nature  and  treatment  of,  313. 

Diameter  of  wheels,  the  effect  of  increasing 
the,  558. 

Diaphoretics,  their  nature  and  effects, 
505. 

Diaphragm,  description  of  the,  232;.  rup- 
ture of,  234  ;  its  connexion  with  respira- 
tion, 236. 

Digestion,  the  process  of  it  describedi  286. 

Digestives,  their  nature  and  use,  505. 

Digitalis,  highly  recommended  in  colds  and 
all  inflammatory-  complaints,  506. 

Dilator  magous  lateralis  muscle,  descrip- 
tion of  the,  173  ;  nans  lateralis  muscle, 
description  of  the,  t^. 

Dishing  of  wheels  described,  and  effect  of, 
550  ;  both  inward  and  outward  effect  of, 
554. 

Distressed  horse,  treatment  of  the,  84. 

Diuretic  medicines,  the  use  and  abuse  of, 
506. 

Docking,  method  of  performing,  437. 

Dogs,  danger  of  encouraging  them  about 
the  stable,  144. 

Doncnster  course,  the  length  of,  74. 

Dongola  horse,  description  of  the,  17. 

Draught,  theory  of,  518  ;  has  not  been  suf- 
ficiently eiplained,  518,  526  ;  implies  the 
moving  power,  the  Tehicle,  and  the  road, 
518;  the  moriog  power  particularly 
considered,  ib, ;  considered  in  respect  of 
the  resistance,  523  ;  calculation  of,  ac- 
cording to  velocity  and  time,  ib. ;  much 
influenced  by  the  direction  of  the  traces, 
528 ;  the  line  of,  should  be  parallel  to 
the  direction  of  motion,  629 ;  in  cattle 
should  pass  through  the  axle  of  the 
wheels,  530 ;  in  bad  roads  may  have  a 
slight  inclination  upward,  ib, ;  resistance 
of,  should  be  as  much  as  possible  firm 
and  inelastic,  529  ;  how  increased  by  the 
state  of  the  road,  561 ;  of  boats,  difficulty 
of,  increasing  rapidly  with  the  velocity, 
538 ;  calculation  of  the  power  of,  ib.  ;  of 
the  sledge,  539  ;  of  the  roller,  ib. ;  horse, 
the  heavy,  98  ;  horses,  the  inferior  ones 
about  the  metropolis,  wretched  state  of, 
102. 

Dray  horse,  proper  form  of  the,  100 ;  the 
largest  bred  in  Lincolnshire,  101  ; 
usually  too  large  and  heavy,  ib. 

Drinks,  how  to  administer,  507 ;  compa- 
rison between  them  and  balls,  ib. 

Dropsy  of  the  chest,  283 ;  of  the  heart, 
240. 

Drum  of  the  ear,  description  and  use  of 
the,  122. 

Dun  horse,  account  of  the,  480. 

Duodenum,  description  of  the,  2^4 ;  dis- 
eases of  the,  ib. 
Dura  mater,  description  of  the,  118. 
Dutch  horse,  description  of  the,  53. 


Bae,  description  of  the  external  parts,  121; 
internal  parts,  i6. ;  bones  of  the,  des- 
cription and  use  of,  122;  labyrinth  of 
the,  ib, ;  indicative  of  the  temper,  ib, ; 
clipping  and  singeing,  cruelty  of,  ib. ; 
treatment  of  wounds  or  bruises  of,  168  ; 
cruel  operations  on  the,  ib. 

East  Indian  horse,  descrintion  of  the,  30. 

Eclipse,  the  pedigree  and  history  of,  69 ; 
account  of  his  proportions,  71. 

Edward  IT.  introduced  Lombardy  horses 
into  England,  68. 

Edward  III.,  the  breed  of  horses  much 
improved  by,  t^.;  introduced  Spanish 
horses,  ib.  ;  had  running  horses,  ib. 

Bgypt,  account  of  the  horse  of,  3-16. 

Elasticity  of  the  ligament  of  the  neck, 
117. 

Elaterium,  poisonous,  291. 

Elbow,  the  proper  form  and  inclination  of^ 
336 ;  capped,  333 ;  fracture  of,  412 ; 
punctured,  334. 

Elisabeth,  Queen,  the  number  and  value  of 
horses  much  diminished  when  she  reigned, 
62  ;  a  staunch  huntress,  83. 

Emetic  tartar,  used  as  a  nauseanti  diapho- 
retic, and  worm  medicine,  499. 

Enamel  of  the  teeth,  account  of  the,  195. 

English  horse,  history  of  the,  53 ;  first 
crossed  by  the  Romans,  54  ;  improved 
by  AthelsUn,  ib,i  William  the  Con- 
queror, 55 ;  John,  57. 

Ensiform  cartilage,  the,  224. 

EnUnglementof  the  intestines,  description 
of,  306. 

Enteritis,  account  of,  301. 

Epidemic  catarrh,  nature  and  treatment  of, 
258;  malignant,  nature  and  treatment 
of,  264. 

Epiglottis,  description  of  the,  217. 

Epilepsy,  nature  and  treatment  of,  154. 

Epsom  salts,  used  as  a  purgative,  611. 

Epsom  course,  the  length  of,  74. 

Ergot  of  rye,  the  action  of,  515. 

Ethmoid  bone,  description  of  the,  118. 

Ethiopian  horse,  account  of^  18. 

Ettphorbium,  the  abominable  use  of  it, 
291. 

Ewe-neck,  unsightliness  and  inconvenience 
of,  218. 

Exchanges  of  horses  stand  on  the  same 
ground  as  sales,  493. 

Exercise,  directions  for,  462;  the  neces- 
sity of  regular,  ib.  ;  want  of,  producing 
grease,  371 ;  more  injury  done  by  the 
want  of  it  than  by  the  hardest  work, 
463. 

Exmoor  pony,  description  of  the,  104. 

Expansion  shoe,  description  and  use  of  the, 
426. 

Expense  of  horsey  calculation  of  the  an- 
nual, 535. 

Extensor  pedis  muscle,  description  of  th^ 
359. 

Eye,  description  of  the,  123;  cut  of  the, 
127 ;  fracture  of  the  orbit  of  the,  136 ; 
healthy  appearance  of  the,  126 ;  disea^e^ 
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of  Out,  162;  iniammatioii  of,  ( 

163  ;  ditto,  tpedic,  164 ;  ditto^  ouiaet, 

165  ;  ditto,  sediMl  titatneiit  of,  164, 

166  ;  dinoi,  ntractable  nature  of,  166  ; 
ditto,  cmiesncTft  of,  165.  166 ;  ditto, 
maAM  d  noent,  4^ ;  ditto,  oontti- 
tatet  vDMmndnew,  488;  ditto,  here- 
dituy,  16&;  method  end  importance 
ofenmmingit,  129,  132;  indicetive  of 
the  temper,  123 ;  the  pit  above,  indicatif  e 
of  the  age.  111 ;  mnsdet  of  the,  134. 

Eyebrows,  eubstitote  for,  124. 
Bjelaahea,  deacriptioa  of,   124 ;  foUf  of 

•ingdng  them,  125. 
Eyelid,  description  of,  124,  125. 
Eyelids,  diseases  of  the,  162. 
Eiostorii  on  the  orbit  of  the  eye,  136. 

Face,  description  of  the,  169  ;  cut  of  the 
mnsdes,nerTeB,aDd  blood-vessels  of,  1 72. 
Falling  in  of  the  foot,  what,  383. 
Aise  quarter,  nature  and  treatment  of,  393. 
T*rcf,  a  discnse  of  the  absorbents  of  the 
skin,  185,  186;   connected  with  glan- 
ders, 185 ;  both  generated  and  infectiovs, 
187  ;  symptoms  of,  187 ;  treatment  of, 
187;  bods,  what,   186;   tiie  efleet  of 
cantharides  in,  188 ;  diniodide  of  copper, 
188. 

hrmer's  horee,  description  of  the,  91 ;  fit 
for  riding  as  well  as  dranght,t^ ;  the  gene- 
ral management  of,  i6.;  no  blemished  or 
nnsonnd  mare  to  be  used  for  breeding,  92. 

Feeding,  high,  connected  with  grease,  371 ; 
legniar  periods  of,  necessity  of  attending 
to,  471;  manner  of,  has  mnch  iafloence 
on  broken  wind,  278. 

Feeling  of  the  month,  constant,  indispen- 
sable in  the  good  rider,  87. 

Feet,  good,  importance  of,  in  the  hanter, 
82 ;  the  general  management  of,  473 ; 
attention  to,  and  stopping  at  night,  re- 
commended, t6. 

Felt  soles,  description  and  nse  of;  427. 

Femnr,  fracture  of  the,  412. 

Fetkwk,  description  of  the,  348. 

Fever,  idiopathic  or  pure,  246 ;  symptoms 
of,  ib.  ;  symptomatic,  247. 

Fibula,  description  of  the,  358. 

Finland  horse,  description  of  the,  51. 

Firing,  the  principle  on  which  resorted  to, 
434  ;  mode  of  appljing,  ib. ;  should  not 
penetrate  the  sku,  436 ;  absurdity  and 
cradty  of  blistering  after,  435 ;  horse 
should  not  be  used  for  some  months 
after,  436. 

Fistula  lacrymalis,  125  ;  in  the  poll,  210. 

F&te,  symptoms,  causes,  and  treatment  of, 
154. 

Fbnders  horse,  description  of  the,  !0l  ; 
our  heavy  draught  horses  advsntageousif 
crossed  with  it,  101. 

Fleam  and  lancet,  comparison  between 
them,  248. 

Flemish  horse,  account  of  the,  53. 

Flear>de-Iia,  account  of  her  performances, 
78. 


n«xor  of  the  arm,  description  of  the,  334 ; 
metatarsi   muscle,  description  of  the, 
359;   pedis  perforatus,  the  perforated 
muscle,  description  of  the,  335,  359 ; 
pedis  perforans,  the  perforating  mnsde, 
description  of  the,  336,  342,  359. 
Flying  ChUden>  an  account  of  him,  67,  68. 
Foal,  early  treatment  of,  320  ;  early  hand- 
ling of,  important,  i6. ;  importance  of 
Uberal  feeding  of,  ib.;  time  for  weaning, 
to. 
Fomentations,  theory  snd  nse  of,  508. 
Food  of  the  horse,  observations  on,  463  ; 
a  list   of  the    usual  articles  of,  466 ; 
should  be  apportioned  to  the  work,  465. 
Foot,  description  of  the,  372  ;  the  original 
defence  of,  11 ;   diseases  of  the,  380 ; 
canker,  401 ;  corns,    398;  contraction, 
384  ;  false  quarter,  393  ;  founder,  acute, 
380 ;   chronic   laminitis,  382 ;   inflam* 
mation,   380;    navicular  joint  disease, 
389  ;    overreach,    392 ;    prick,    396 ; 
pumiced,  383;  quittor,  394 ;  sandcrack, 
390 ;  thrush,  400 ;  tread,  392  ;  weakness, 
403;  wounds,  396. 
Forceps,  arterial,  the  use  of,  249. 
Forehead,  the  different  form  of,  in  the  oz 

and  horse,  118. 
Fore-legs,  description  of,  325 ;  disesses  of 
them,  340 ;  proper  position  of  them,  352. 
Forge-water  occasionally  used,  508. 
Forrester,  an  example  of  the  emulation  of 

the  horse,  76. 
Founder,  acute,   symptoms,  causes,    and 
treatment  of,  380  ;  chronic,  nature  and 
treatment  of,  382. 
Foxglove,  strongly  recommended  in  colds, 

and  ail  fevers,  506. 
Fracture  of  the  skull,  treatment  of,  136 ; 
general  observations  on  fractures,  404  ; 
of  the  skull,  406 ;  orbit  of  the  eye,  ib, ; 
nassl  bones,  ib, ;  superior  maxillary  or 
upper  jaw-bone,  407  ;  inferior  ditto,  ib, ; 
spine,  408  ;  ribs,  409  ;  pelvis,  4 10 ;  tail, 
ib,  ;  limbs,  411;  shoulder,    ib.i   arm, 
ib. ;  elbow,  412;   femur,  ib, ;  patella, 
413;   tibia,  ib,;  hock,  ib,;  leg,  414; 
sessamoid  bones,  ib,;  pastern,  ib, ; lower 
pastern,  415 ;  coifin  bone,  417 ;  navica- 
lar  bone,  ib, 
French  horse,  description  of  the,  43. 
Friction,  comparison  of,  in  the  wheel  and 
roller,  540  ;  on  the  axle,  dependent  on 
the  material  employed,  561;  is  not  ma- 
terially increased  by  the  velocity,  ib. ; 
reduced,  as  the  diameter  of  the  axle  is 
diminished,  ib, ;  inverselj  as  (he  diameter 
of  the  wheel,  ib, 
Fk-og,  homy,  description  of  the,  376 ;  sen- 
sible, description  of  the,  376, 378 ;  ditto, 
action  and  nse  of  the,  376;   pressure^ 
question  of  the,  ib,;  proper  paring  of, 
for  shoeing,  377 ;  diseases  of  the,  i^. 
Frontal   boms,   description  of  the,  110; 
sinuses,  description  of  the,  112 ;  ditto, 
perforated  to  detect  glanders,  113. 
Furxe,  considered  as  an  article  of  food,  471. 
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Gall,  aixsoant  of  the,  297  ;  bUdder,  the 
hone  has  none,  297. 

Galloping,  the  action  of  the  horse  daring, 
527. 

Cralloway,  description  of  the,  102 ;  anec- 
dotes and  performances  of  the,  102. 

GaU.8tones,  311.  ^ 

Gancho,  the  &k>nth  American,  description 
of,  38  ;  his  method  of  taking  and  break- 
ing the  wild  horse,  ib, ;  liis  boots,  carious 
manafactore  of,  39. 

Gentian,  the  best  tonic  for  the  horse,  508. 

Gibbing,  a  bad  habit,  caase  of,  and  means 
of  lessening,  444. 

Gigs,  formation  of,  206. 

Ginger,  an  excellent  aromatic  and  tonic, 
508,  517. 

Glanders,  nature  of,  176, 180  ;  symptoms, 
113,  177,  183  ;  slow  progress  of,  177, 
180;  appearances  of  the  note  in,  113, 
1 77, 179  ;  detected  by  injecting  the  fron- 
tal sinoses,  113 ;  how  distinguished  from 
catarrh,  179  ;  ditto  from  strangles,  179 ; 
connected  with  farcy,  178,  181 ;  treat- 
ment of,  184;  causes,  181;  both 
generated  and  coatagious,  182  ;  oftenest 
produced  by  improper  stable  manage- 
ment, 181, 182 ;  mode  of  communication, 
182,  183 ;  prevention  of,  184 ;  ac- 
count of  its  speedy  appearance,  181. 

Glands,  enlarged,  it  depends  on  many 
circumstances  whether  they  constitute 
unsoundness,  488. 

Glass-eye,  nature  and  treatment  of,  167. 

Glauber's  salt,  its  effect,  516. 

Glutei  muscles,  description  of  the,  356. 

Godolphin  Arabian,  an  account  of  the,  72. 

Goulard's  extract,  the  use  of  it  much  over- 
valued, 511. 

Gracilis  moscle,  description  of  the,  355, 
359. 

Grains,  occasionally  used  for  horses  of  slow 
work,  467. 

Grapes  on  the  heels,  treatment  of,  371. 

Grasses,  neglect  of  the  farmer  as  to  the 
proper  mixture  of,  469. 

Grasshopper  springs,  description  of,  557  ; 
would  be  advanti^eously  adopted  in  post- 
chaises,  Uf, 

Grease,  nature  and  treatment  of,  369; 
cause  of,  ib. ;  farmer's  horse  not  so  sub- 
ject to  it  as  others,  370 ;  generally  a  mere 
local  complaint,  369. 

Greece,  early  domestication  of  the  horse 
in,  8 ;  the  horse  introduced  there  from 
Egypt,  ib. 

Grey  horses,  account  of  the  different  shades . 
of,  479. 

Grinders,  construction  of  the,  196. 

Grinding,  of  the  food,  accomplished  by  the 
mechanitm  of  the  joint  of  the  lower  jaw, 
194;  swallowing  without,  449. 
Grogginess,  account  of,  349. 
Grooming,  as  important  as  exercise  to  the 
horse,  461 ;  opens  the  pores  of  the  skin, 
and  gives  a  fine  coat,  ib, ;  directions  for, 
462. 


Gninter,  the,  description  of,  279 ;  is  un- 
sound, 487. 

Gullet,  descriptioa  of  the,  286;  foreign 
bodies  in,  288. 

Gum-arabic,  for  what  purposes  used,  494. 

Gatta  Serena,  nature  and  treatment  of,  167. 

Habits,  vicious  or  dangerous,  440. 
Hackney,  description  of  the,  86 ;  its  proper 
action,  87 ;  anecdotes  of  the,  89 ;  coaches, 
account  of,  95. 
Hsematuria,  314. 

Hair,  account  of  the,  474  ;  question  of  cut- 
ting it  from  the  heels,  371. 
Hamilton,  Duke  of,  the  Clydesdale  horses 

owe  their  origin  to  him,  99. 
Harnessing,    the  best    mode   as   regards 
draught,  537 ;  method  of,  in  the  time  of 
Homer,  535. 
Haunch,  description  of  the,  353;   wide, 
advantage  of,  ib,  ;  injuries  of  the,  ib.  ; 
joint,    singular    strength    of    it,    ib. ; 
also  of  the  thigh  bones,  advantage  of  the 
oblique  direction  of,  ib. 
Haw,   curious    mechanism  of  the,   126; 
diseases  of,  163  ;  absurdity  and  cruelty 
of  destroying  it,  127. 
Hay,  considered  as  food,  464  ;  mowbumt, 
injurious,  469 ;  old  preferable  to  new,  ib. 
Head,  anatomy  of  the,  110  ;  the  numerous 
bones  composing  it,  the  reason  of  this, 
110  ;  section  of  the,  111  ;  importance  of 
the  proper  setting  on  of,  88 ;   beautiful 
provision  for  its  support,  1 16. 
Head,  Captain,  his  account  of  the  South 

American  horse,  38. 
Healing  ointment,  account  of  the,  517. 
Hearing  of  the  horse,  the  very  acute,  121. 
Heavy  black  horses,  account  of,  99. 
Heart,  description  of  the,  239  ;  its  action 
described,  ib.;  inflammation  of  the,  240  ; 
dropsy  of  the,  240. 
Heber,  Bishop,  his  account  of  the  Arabian, 

26. 
Heels,  question  of  cutting  the  hair  from 
them,  371 ;  low,  disadvantage  of,  403  ; 
proper  paring    of,    for   shoeing,    418; 
washing  of  the,  producing  grease,  371. 
Hellebore,  white,  used  in  inflammation  of 
the  lungs  and  fevers,  508  ;  black,  its 
use,  508. 
Hemlock,  given  in  inflammation  of   the 

chest,  509. 
Henry  VIII.,  tyrannical  regulations  con- 
cerning horse,  by  him,  60;    the  breed 
of  the  horse  not  materially  improved  by 
him,  61. 
Hepatic  duct,  the,  297. 
Hernia,  the  nature  and  treatment  of,  308. 
Hide.bound,  the  nature  and  treatment  of, 

476. 
High-blower,  a  description  of  the,    254, 

279 ;   is  unsound,  487. 
Highland  pony,  description  of  the,  104. 
Hind  legs,  description  of  the,  353. 
Hind  wheels  should    follow   the  precise 
track  of  the  fore  ones,  553. 
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Hip-joint|  the  great  strength  of  the, 
354. 

Hips,  ragged,  what,  353. 

Hissar,  the  East  India  Company's  sale  of 
horses  at,  30. 

Hobbles,  description  of  the  best,  430. 

Hock,  the  advantage  of  its  numerooa  sepa- 
rate bones  and  ligaments,  366 ;  capped, 
352,  366 ;  cow,  367  ;  description  of  the, 
360 ;  enlargement  of  the,  natare  of  and 
bow  affecting  soundness,  362,  488 ;  in- 
flammation of  the  small  bones  of,  a  fre- 
quent cause  of  lameness,  362 ;  the  prin- 
cipal aeat  of  lameness  behind,  362 ; 
lameness  of  it,  without  apparent  cause, 
366 ;  fracture  of,  413. 

Hogs*  lard,  properties  of,  496. 

Holstein  horses,  account  of  the,  52. 

Homer,  bis  account  of  the  method  of  har- 
nessing horses,  53.5. 

Hoof,  cut  of  the,  372  ;  description  of  the, 
373. 

Hortsontal  direction  of  the  traces  when 
proper,  538. 

Horn  of  the  crust,  secreted  principally  by 
the  coronary  ligament,  375  ;  once  sepa- 
rated from  Uie  sensible  part  wiihini  will 
never  again  unite  with  it,  375. 

Hornet,  sting  of  the,  290. 

Horse,  the  first  allusion  to  him,  ]  ;  not 
known  in  Canaan  at  an  early  period^  2  ; 
description  of,  in  early  times,  14,16; 
American,  41  ;  not  the  native  of  Arabia, 
4  ;  Arabian,  21 ;  Armenian,  6;  Austrian, 
47  ;  EnglUh,  53  ;  Barb,  18  ;  Birman, 
32  ;  Boumou,  20;  Cappadocian,  6  ; 
first  used  in  the  cavalry  service,  3; 
chariot  racea  formed  part  of  the  Olym- 
pic games,  12 ;  calculation  of  the  annual 
expense  of,  521;  Chinese,  32;  Circas- 
sian, 29;  was  trained  to  draught  before 
he  was  mounted,  5 ;  Coscb,  proper  form, 
qualities,  breed  of,  93;  the  different 
colours  of  the  different  breeds,  479; 
Corsiean,  45  ;  Cossack,  34  ;  Doogola, 
17  ;  Dutch,  53;  when  first  domesticated 
in  Egypt  and  Canaan,  2 ;  not  domesti- 
cated until  after  many  other  animals,  2 ; 
not  found  in  Egypt  in  the  very  early 
periods,  1 ;  East  Indian,  30 ;  the  flesh 
of,  eaten,  34 ;  English,  history  of,  53  ; 
farmers',  91 ,  Finland,  51 ;  Flemish,  53  ; 
his  fossil  remains  found  in  every  part 
of  the  world,  1 ;  French,  43  ;  the  general 
management  of,  456 ;  among  the  Greeks, 
4 ;  heavy  black,  99 ;  early  employed  in 
hunting  the  ostrich,  1  ;  heavy  draught, 
98  ;  tyrannical  regulations  respecting,  by 
Henry  VIII.,60;grey,the,of  Sir  Edward 
Antrobus,  82  ;  hiring,  early  regulations 
of,  55, 57  ;  Hungarian,  48;  Iceland,  60 ; 
Irish,  105  ;  Italian,  45 ;  sublime  account 
of,  by  Job,  2 ;  much  improved  by  John, 
57  ;  Lombardy,  when  first  introduced 
into  England,  58 ;  market,  first  account 
pf,  56 ;  Mecklenbui^g,  52;  Nubian,  17  ; 
jParthian,  7 ;   Portuguese,  43 ;   Russian, 


48  ;  Prussian,  53;  Norwegian,  51 ;  Per- 
sian,  8, 28 ;  the  early  price  of,  5 ;  English, 
not  used  for  the  plough  in  early  timet, 
56  ;  power,  calculation  of,  5,  37  ;  price 
of,  in  Solomon'a  time,  5 ;  prices  of,  at 
different  periods,  55, 63  ;  ridden,  the  first 
account  of,  2 ;  sagacity  of,  89 ;  can  see 
almost  in  darkness,  130  ;  Sardinian,  45; 
South  American,  37  ;  ditto,  inatinct  and 
sagacity  of,  37  ;  management  of,  in  South 
America,  38  ;  Spanish,  42 ;  Swedish,  51 ; 
Tartarian,  33;  Thessalian,  9;  Toork- 
Oman,  35  ;  Turkish,  36 ;  wUd,  34,  37 : 
English,  improved  under  William  the 
Conqueror,  65 ;  soological  description  of, 
106 ;  immenae  number  of,  in  the  armies 
of  some  ancient  eastern  monarchs,  3; 
numerous  in  Britain  at  the  invasion  of 
the  Romans,  53. 

Howell  the  Good,  his  laws  respecting  the 
horse,  55. 

Humerus,  description  of  the,  332. 

Hungarian  horse,  description  of  the,  48. 

Hunter,  the,  general  account  of,  80; 
proper  degree  of  blood  in,  ib,$  form 
of,  81 ;  spirit  of,  62 ;  anecdotes  of, 
84 ;  management  of,  83 ;  symptoms  of 
dangeroua  distress  in,  84 ;  management 
of  the,  when  distressed,  85  ;  summering 
of,  85  ;  shoe,  description  of  the,  425. 

Hydrocyanic  acid,  poisoning  by  it,  291 ;  its 
occasional  good  service,  495. 

Hydrothorax,  symptoms  and  treatment  of» 
288. 

IcKLAND  horse,  description  of  the,  50. 

Ileum,  descripUon  of  the,  295. 

Inflammation,  nature  of,  243;  treatment 
of,  244 ;  hot  or  cold  applications  to,  guide 
in  the  choice  of,  245 ;  importance  of 
bleedmg  in,  244,  431 ;  when  proper  to 
physic  in,  244;  of  the  bowds,  301; 
ditto,  distinction  between  it  and  colic, 
299;  brain,  141  ;  eye,  163;  foot,  380; 
kidneys,  312 ;  larynx,  252  ;  lungs,  268  ; 
stomach,  288  ;  trachea,  253  ;  Teins,  215. 

Influenza,  nature  and  treatment  of,  258. 

Infusions,  manner  of  making  them,  510. 

Insanity,  160. 

Intercostal  mnsdei,  description  of  the, 
224. 

Intestines,  description  of  the,  293. 

Introsusoeption  of  the  intestines,  treat- 
ment of,  306. 

Invertebrated  animsls,  what,  106. 

Iodine,  usefulness  of,  in  reducing  enlarged 
glands,  510. 

Iranee  horse,  description  of  the,  30. 

Iris,  description  of  the,  131. 

Irish  horse,  description  of  the,  105. 

Iron,  the  carbonate  of,  a  mild  and  useful 
tonic,  507 ;  sulphate  of,  a  atronger  tonic, 
508 ;  ditto,  recommended  for  the  cure 
of  glanders,  t5. 

Italian  horse,  description  of  the,  45. 

Itchiness  of  the  skin  should  always  be 
regarded  with  suspicion,  484. 
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Jaues  Im  established  the  first  regulations 
for  raciugy  63 ;  introdoction  of  the  Ara- 
bian blood  by  him,  63. 

James's  powder,  499. 

Janndice,  symptoms  and  treatment  of,  311. 

Jaw,  the  lower,  admirable  mechanism  of, 
192  ;  upper,  description  of,  191. 

Jejunum,  description  of  the,  295. 

John,  the  breed  of  horses  improved  by,  57. 

Jointed  shoe,  the  description  and  nse  of,  426. 

Jn^lar  Tein,  anatomy  of  the,  249. 

Jnmper,  the  horse-breaker,  anecdotes  of 
his  power  over  animals,  44 1 . 

Juniper,  oil  of,  nse  of,  510. 

Jnno,  her  chariot  described,  546. 

Kadischi,  an  Arabian  breed  of  horses,  22. 

Kicking,  a  bad  and  inveterate  habit,  446. 

Kidoeys,  description  of  the,  311  ;  inflam- 
mation of,  symptoms  and  treatment  of, 
312. 

King  Pippin,  anecdotes  of  him  as  illas* 
trating  the  invelerateness  of  Ticioas 
habits,  441. 

Knee,  an  anatomical  description  of  the, 
336 ;  tied  in  below,  342  ;  broken,  treat- 
ment of,  337,  486. 

Kocblani,  an  Arabian  breed  of  horses,  22. 

Knowledge  of  the  horse,  how  acquired,  109. 

Ladyainth  of  the  ear,  description  and  use 
of  the,  122. 

Lachrymal  duct,  description  of  the,  125 ; 
gland,  description  and  use  of  the,  ib, 

Lamelie  or  lamine,  horny,  account  of  the, 
375  ;  fleshy,  account  of  the,  ib. ;  weight 
of  the  horse,  supported  by  the,  ib. 

Lameness,  shoulder,  method  of  ascertain- 
ing, 326 ;  from  whateter  cause,  un- 
soundness, 488. 

Lampas,  nature  and  treatment  of,  192; 
cruelty  of  burning  the  bars  for,  ib. 

Lam  ins  of  the  foot    See  Lamelle. 

Lancet  and  fleam,  comparison  between  them, 
248. 

Lapland  horse,  account  of  the,  50. 

Laryngitis,  chronic  and  acute.  252. 

Larjnz,  description  of  the,  217;  inflamma- 
tion of  the,  252. 

Lssso,  description  of  the,  38. 

Laudanum,  the  use  of  in  veterinary  practice, 
512. 

Lead,  the  compounds  of,  used  in  veterinary 
practice,  511;  extract  of,  its  power  much 
overvalued,  ib. ;  sugar  of,  use  of,  511 ; 
white,  use  of,  ib. 

Leather  soles,  description  and  use  of,  427. 

IjCg,  cut  of  the,  158 ;  description  of  the, 
339  ;  fracture  of  the,  416. 

Legs,  fore,  the  situation  of,  325 ;  hind,  ana- 
tomical description  of  the,  ib. ;  of  the 
hackney,  should  not  be  lifted  too  high, 
87;  swelled,  367. 

Levator  humeri  muscle,  description  of  the, 
213,330. 

Lever,  muscular  action  ez})lained  on  thtf 
principle  of  it,  328« 


Ligament  of  the  neck,  description  and  elas- 
ticity of  the,  116. 

Light,  the  degree  of,  in  the  stable,  460. 

Lightness  in  hand,  of  essential  consequence 
in  a  hunter,  81. 

Limbs,  fracture  of  the,  411. 

Lime,  the  chloride  of,  exceedingly  useful 
for  bad  smelling  wounds,  &c.  511 ;  the 
chloride  of,  valuable  in  cleansing  stables 
from  infection,  511. 

Lincolnshire,  the  largest  heavy  black  horses 
bredin,l01. 

Liniments,  the  composition  and  use  of,  511. 

Linseed,  an  infusion  of,  used  in  catarrh, 
468,  51 1 ;  meal  forms  the  best  poultice, 
511,  514. 

Lips,  anatomy  and  uses  of  the,  188 ;  lipt 
the  hsnds  of  the  horse,  188. 

Litter,  the,  cannot  be  too  frequently  re- 
moved, 459 ;  proper  substances  for,  460; 
contraction  not  so  much  produced  by  it 
as  some  imagine,  386. 

Liver,  the  anatomy  and  use  of  it,  296  ;  dis- 
eases of  the,  309. 

Liverpool,  account  of  the  course  at,  75. 

Locked  jaw,  symptoms,  cause,  and  treat- 
ment of,  147. 

Loins,  description  of  the,  228. 

Lombardy  horse,  the,  when  introduced  into 
England,  58. 

Longissimus  dorsi  muscle,  description  of 
the,  229. 

Lucem,  considered  as  an  article  of  food, 
470. 

Lumbricus  teres,  the,  807. 

Lunar  caustic,  a  very  excellent  application, 
499. 

Lungs,  description  of  the,  238  ;  symptoms 
of  inflammation  of  the,  268 ;  causes 
of,  ib, ;  how  distinguished  from  ca- 
tarrh and  distemper,  269,  270;  treat- 
ment of,  270,  272  ;  importance  of  early 
bleeding  in,  272 ;  blisters  preferable  to 
rowels  or  setons  in,  273 ;  consequences 
of,  273,  275,  279. 

Maonbbb,  the  symptoms  and  treatment 
of,  143. 

Magnesia,  the  sulphate  of,  511. 

Mahratta  horse,  account  of  the,  31. 

Mallenders,  the  situation  of,  352 ;  the 
nature  and  treatment  of,  367. 

Mammalia,  the,  an  important  class  of  ani- 
mals, 106. 

Msnchester,  account  of  the  course  at,  75. 

Mane,  description  and  use  of  the,  2,  214. 

Mange,  description  and  treatment  of,  482 ; 
causes  of,  483  ;  ointment,  recipes  for,  ib, ; 
highly  infectious,  484  ;  method  of  puri- 
fying the  stable  after,  ib. 

Manger-feeding,  the  advantage  of,  464. 

Mare,  put  to  the  horse  too  early,  317,  319 ; 
deterioration  in,  318 ;  her  proper  form, 
ib. ;  breeding  in-and-in,  319 ;  time  of 
being  at  heat,  320  ;  time  of  going  with 
foal,  ib. ;  best  time  for  covering.  ib.\  map 
nagement  of,  when  with  foal,  319;  ma- 
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nagement  of,  aftei  foaSingf  320;  more 
concerned  than  the  hone  in  breeding,  9 1 ; 
preferable  to  gelding  for  the  farmer^  91 ; 
selection  of,  for  breeding,  92. 

Mark  of  the  teeth,  what,  196. 

Markham's  Arabian,  an  acconnt  of,  63. 

Marsk,  the  sire  of  many  of  the  New-forest- 
ers, 103. 

Mashes,  importance  of  their  nse,  512 ;  best 
method  of  making  them,  ib. 

Masseter  muscle,  description  of  the,  172, 
194. 

Mazillarf  bones,  anatomy  of  the,  191 ; 
fractures  of,  407. 

Meadow  grasses,  the  quantity  of  nutritive 
matter  in,  471. 

Mechanical  power,  objections  to  the  use  of, 
524. 

Mecklenburg  horses,  account  of,  52. 

Medicines,  a  list  of  the  most  useful,  494. 

Medullary  substance  of  the  brain,  its  nature 
and  function,  1 12,  1 19. 

Megrims,  cause,  137  ;  symptoms,  ib, ; 
treatment,  138;  apt  to  return,  138. 

Melt,  description  of  the,  297. 

Memory  of  the  horse,  instances  of,  89. 

Mercurial  ointment,  the  use  of,  in  yeteri- 
nary  practice,  509. 

Mercury,  its  use  in  epidemic  catarrh, 
262. 

Merlin,  the  sire  of  many  of  the  Welsh  po- 
nies, 103. 

Mesentery,  description  of  the,  294. 

Metacarpals,  description  of  the,  339. 

Midriff,  description  of  the,  232. 

Moisture,  want  of,  a  cause  of  contraction, 
385. 

Mojinniss  horse,  description  of  the,  30. 

Moon-blindness,  the  nature  of,  164. 

Moulting,  the  process  of,  478;  the  horse 
usually  languid  at  the  time  of,  478 ;  no 
stimulant  or  spices  should  be  given,  479  ; 
mode  of  treatment  under,  479. 

Mounting  the  colt,  323. 

Mouth  of  the  horse,  description  of  the 
bones  of,  190;  should  be  always  felt 
lightly  in  riding,  «5.  ;  importance  of  its 
sensibility,  ib. 

Mowbumt  hay  injurious,  469. 

Muriatic  acid,  its  properties,  495. 

Muscles  of  the  back,  description  of  the, 
229  ;  breast,  ditto,  231 ;  eye,  ditto,  134  ; 
face,  ditto,  172  ;  neck,  ditto,  211;  ribs, 
ditto,  224 ;  shoulder-blade,  325  ;  lower 
bone  of  the  shoulder,  325  ;  the  advan- 
tageous direction  of,  more  important 
than  their  bulk,  326,  328. 

Muscular  action,  the  principle  of,  333. 

Mustard,  the  use  of,  512. 

Myrrh,  the  use  of,  for  canker  and  wounds, 
512. 

Nasalis  labii  superioris  musdei  descrip- 
tion of  the,  173. 
Kasal  bones,  fracture  of,  406. 

gleet.  175. 

— —  polypus,  173 


Naves,  cart  iron,  to  wheels,  adrmtage  of, 
554;  description  of  the  best  oonatreotkm 
of,  ib. 

Navicular  bone,  descriptton  of  the,  879 ; 
the  action  and  use  of  it,  t5. 

Navicular  joint,  disease,  nature  and  traat- 
ment  of  the,  389  ;  how  fiur  ooBnected 
with  contraction,  390  ;  the  cure  rerj  va- 
certain,  ib, ;  fracture  of,  417. 

Neapolitan  horse,  description  of  the,  45. 

Neck,  anatomy  and  muscles  of  the,  211, 
212 ;  description  of  the  arteries  of  the, 
214 ;  description  of  the  veins  of  the, 
215  ;  bones  of  the,  211 ;  proper  eon- 
formstion  of  the,  211 ;  comparison  be* 
tween  long  and  short,  212 ;  loose,  what» 
ib. 

Nerves,  the,  construction  and  theory  of, 
109;  spinal,  the  compound  nature  of, 
120;  of  the  face,  172. 

Neurotomy,  or  nerve  operation,  object  and 
effect  of  it,  156  ;  manner  of  performing 
it,  158;  cases  in  which  it  should  or 
should  not  be  performed,  159  ;  a  restige 
of  the  performance  of  it,  constitutes  un- 
soundness, 489. 

Newcastle,  the  Duke  of,  his  opposition  to 
the  introduction  of  the  Arabian  blood, 
63. 

New-forestar,  description  of  the,  103. 

Newmarket,  races  established  at,  by  Charles 
I.,  64 ;  description  of  the  different  courses 
at,  74. 

Nicking,  the  method  of  performing,  438  ; 
useless  cruelty  often  resorted  to,  439. 

Nimrod,  his  objection  to  clipping,  476. 

Nitre,  a  Taluable  cooling  medicine,  and 
mild  diuretic,  513. 

Nitric  add,  for  what  employed,  495. 

Nitrous  ether,  spirit  of,  a  mild  stimulant 
and  diuretic,  512. 

Norman  horse,  description  of  the,  44. 

Norwegian  horse,  description  of  the,  51. 

Nose,  description  of  the  bones  of  the,  169, 
170;  spontaneous  bleeding  from,  170; 
the  importance  of  its  lining  membrane. 
171,  250;  the  nose  of  the  horse  slit  to 
increase  his  wind,  172. 

Nosebag,  importance  of  the,  471. 

Nostrils,  description  of  the,  169  ;  peculiar 
inflammation  of  the  membrane  of  the, 
113;  the  membrane  of,  important  in 
ascertaining  disease,  173,  250  ;  import- 
ance of  an  expanded  one,  171 ;  slit  by 
some  nations  to  increase  the  wind  of  the 
horse,  172. 

Nubian  horse,  account  of  the,  17. 

Nutriment,  the  quantity  of,  contained  in 
the  different  articles  of  food,  471. 

Oats,  the  usual  food  of  the  horse,466, 471 ; 
should  be  old,  heavy,  dry,  and  sweet, 
466  ;  kiln-dried,  injurious  to  the  horse, 
ib. ;  proper  quantity  of,  for  a  horse,  ib. 

Oatmeal,  excellent  for  gruel,  and  sometime! 
used  as  a  poultice,  466. 

Occipital  bone,  description  of  the,  1 14. 
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(Enanthe  fittuloBa,  poisonous,  291. 

CEsophagns,  descripdon  of  the,  286. 

0*Kelly,  Colonel,  anecdotes  of  him,  and 
Eclipse,  70. 

Olfactory  nerves,  the  importance  of  them, 
171. 

Olive  oil|  an  emoUient,  512. 

Olympic  the  races  at,  12. 

Omentam,  description  of  the,  298. 

Opacity  of  the  eye,  the  nature  and  treat- 
ment of,  164. 

Operations,  description  of  the  most  import- 
ant, 430  ;  the  dreadful  ones,  caused  by 
cruel  treatment  and  driving,  96. 

Ophthalmia,  164. 

Opium,  its  great  value  in  veterinary  prac- 
tice, 512  ;  adalterations  of  it,  513. 

Orbicularis  muscle  of  the  eye,  description 
of  it,  134. 

Orbit  of  the  eje,  fracture  of,  136. 

Os  femoris,  account  of,  357. 

Ossification  of  the  cartilages,  cause  and 
treatment  of,  402. 

Over-reach,  the  nature  and  treatment  of, 
393,  461 ;  often  producing  sandcrack  or 
quittor,  452. 

Ozena,  account  of,  175. 

Facu,  the  effect  of,  in  straining  the  horse, 

96. 
Fachydcrmata,  an  order  of  animals,  107. 
Pack-horse,  description  of  the,  104. 
Pack-wax,  description  of  the,  1 16,  210. 
Palate,  description  of  the,  216. 
Palm-oil,  the  best  substance  for  making  up 

balls,  513. 
Palsy,  the  causes  and  treatment  of,  154. 
Pancreas,  description  of  the,  311. 
Paps  or  barbs,  206. 
Parietal  bones,  description  of  the,  114. 
Paring  out  of  the  foot  for  shoeing,  direc- 
tions for,  418  ;    neglect  of,  a  cause  of 

contraction,  385. 
Parotid  gland,  description  of  the,  and  its 

diseases,  173,205. 
Parsnips,  the  nutritive  matter  in,  471. 
Parthenon,  description  of  the  chariots  on 

the  frieze  of  it,  546. 
Pastern,  upper,  fracture  of,  414 ;    lower, 

fracture  of,  415  ;  description  of  the,  345, 

849  \  bones  of  the,  ib. ;  cat  of  the,  345  ; 

proper  obliquity  of  the,  347. 
Patella  or  stifle  bone,  description  of  the, 

358  ;  fracture  of,  413. 
Pawing,  remedy  for,  452. 
Payment  of  the  smallest  sum  completes 

the  purchase  of  a  horse,  491. 
Peas,  sometimes  used  as  food,  but  should 

be  crushed,  468,  471. 
Pectineus  muscle,  the,  356. 
Pectorales  muscles,  description  of  the,  231, 

831. 
Pelvis,  fracture  of  the,  410, 
Pericardium,  description  of  the,  239. 
Peronseas  muscle,  description  of  the,  359. 
Persian  horse,    description  of   the,    28 ; 

management  of»  ib 


Persian  race,  description  of  a,  29. 

Perspiration,  insensible,  no  medicines  will 
certainly  increase  it,  478. 

Peter  the  Great,  the  immense  block  of 
marble  constituting  the  pedestal  of  his 
statue,  how  moved,  543. 

Pharynx,  anatomy  of  the,  209. 

Phrenitis,  141. 

Phthisis  pulmonalis,  description  of,  279. 

Physic  balls,  method  of  compounding  the 
best,  497 ;  should  never  be  given  in 
inflammation  of  the  lungs,  238. 

Physicking,  rules  for,  804. 

Pia  mater,  description  of  the,  118. 

Pied  horse,  account  of  the,  480. 

Pigmentum  nigrum,  account  of  the,  129. 

Piper,  description  of  the,  279. 

Pit  of  the  eye,  the,  indicative  of  the  age. 
111. 

Pitch,  its  use  for  charges  and  plasters,  513. 

Pithing,  a  humsno  method  of  destroying 
animals,  211. 

Pleura,  description  of  the,  236. 

Pleurisy,  the  nature  and  treatment  of,  238, 
•  281. 

Pneumonia,  the  nature  and  treatment  of, 
268. 

Poisons,  account  of  the  most  frequent,  290 ; 
tests  of  the  different  ones,  293. 

Poll-eril,  the  cause  and  treatment  of,  210 ; 
importance  of  the  free  escape  of  the 
matter,  210. 

Pony,  varieties  of  the,  102. 

Popliteus  muscle,  description  of  the,  359. 

Porter,  Sir  R.  Ker,  his  account  of  the  Per- 
sian horse,  28. 

Portuguese  horse,  the,  43. 

Post,  the  first  establishment  of  it,  95. 

Post-chaises,  grasshopper  springs  would  be  ' 
advantageously  adopted  for,  557,  558. 

Postea  spinatus  muscle,  description  of  the, 
331. 

Potash,  the  compound  of,  513. 

Potatoes,  considered  as  an  article  of  food, 
470,  471. 

Poultices,  their  various  compositions,  man- 
ner of  acting,  and  great  use,  514. 

Powders,  comparison  between  them  and 
balls,  514. 

Power  of  draught  in  the  horse,  illustrations 
of,  97  ;  calculation  of,  521 ;  compared 
with  that  of  the  human  being,  525 ;  com- 
pared with  that  of  a  steam-engine  on 
railways,  522 ;  on  common  roads,  523 ; 
on  bad  roads,  ib,  ;  dependent  on  his 
weight  and  muscular  force,  ib, ;  how 
diminished  when  towing  a  boat  on  a 
canal,  528 ;  greater  when  close  to  his 
work,  ib. ;  this  depends  on  his  strength, 
and  the  time  he  can  exert  it,  529 ;  the 
diminution  of,  according  to  his  speed,  table 
of,  530. 

Pressure  on  the  brain,  effect  of,  137. 

Priam's  chariot,  a  description  of,  545  ; 
he  harnessed  his  own  horses,  546. 

Prices  of  horses  at  different  periods*  55, 
57,  58,  59. 
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Prick,  io  the  Coot,  treatment  of,  396;  io- 
jurioas  method  of  lemoYing  the  bora  in 
Ktrching  for,  897. 

Pnuiian  hone,  aocoant  of  the,  53. 

Pnusic  acid,  treatment  of  poiBoning  b7,291 .. 

Ptti&Dg  the  glims,  a  trick  of  fraodalent 
horse-dealers,  111. 

Pulling,  the  action  of,  explained,  525. 

Pulse,  the  natural  standard  of  the,  242 ; 
▼arieties  of  the,  ib,\  importance  of 
attention  to  the,  243 ;  the  most  con- 
Tenient  place  to  feel  it,  ib, ;  the  finger 
on  the  pulse  during  the  bleeding,  ib. 

Pumiced  feet,  description  and  treatment  of, 
383 ;  do  not  admit  of  cure,  ib, ;  consti- 
tute unsoundness,  489. 

Pupil  of  the  eye,  description  of  the,  131  ; 
the  mode  of  discovering  blindness  in  it, 
131. 

Purchase,  to  complete  the,  there  must  be  a 
memofandum,  or  payment  of  some  sum, 
however  small,  491. 

Puigiog,  violent,  treatment  of,  301. 

QuAmnKSof  the  horse,  descripUon  of  the, 
356  ;  importance  of  their  muscularity 
and  depth,  ib. ;  foot,  description  of,  374 ; 
the  inner,  crust  thinner  and  weaker  at, 
375 ;  folly  of  lowering  the  crust,  ib. 

Qoidding  the  food,  cause  of,  452 ;  unsound- 
ness while  it  lasU,  489. 

Quinine,  the  sulphate  of,  500. 

Qnittor,  the  nature  and  treatment  of,  394 ; 
the  treatment  often  long  and  difficult,  exer- 
cising the  patience  both  of  the  practitioner 
and  owner,  395 ;  is  unsoundness^  489. 

Rabus,  symptoms  of,  143. 

Race-courses,  different  lengths  of,  74. 

Races,  early,  mere  running  on  train  scent, 
63 ;  frequent  cruelty  of,  73,  77  ;  differ- 
ent kinds  of,  described^  73 ;  regular, 
first  esUblished  at  Chester  and  Stamford, 
63 ;  regulations  for,  established  by  James 
I.,  63;  patronised  by  Charles  1.,  64; 
Persian,  description  of,  29;  the  great 
length  of  the  old  courses,  73;  conse- 
quences of  the  introduction  of  short 
races,  74, 75 ;  the  different  lengths  that 
are  run,  75  ;  the  races  at  Smithfield,  56. 

Race-horse,  his  history,  66;  form,  67; 
action,   73  ;  emulation,   76. 

Racks,  no  openings  should  be  allowed 
above  them,  457. 

Radius,  description  of  the,  333. 

Ragged-hipped,  what,  353 ;  no  impediment 
to  action,  ib. 

Railways,  mechanical  advantage  of,  97, 
542 ;  they  immensely  increase  the  power 
of  the  horse,  563. 

Raking,  the  operation  of,  514. 

Rearing,  a  dangerous  and  inveterate  habit, 
447. 

Recii  muscles,  of  the  neck,  description  of, 
213 ;  of  the  thigh,  355. 

Rectum,  description  of  the,  295,  296. 

Reins,  description  of  the  proper,  189. 


Resin,  its  use  in  veterinary  practice,  514. 

Resistance  in  draught,  observations  on, 
528. 

Respiration,  description  of  the  raechaiiiam 
and  effect  of,  236. 

Respiratory  nerves,  the,  120. 

Restiveness,  a  bad  habit,  and  never  oared ^ 
440  ;  anecdotes  in  proof  of  its  invetemte* 
ness,  441. 

Retina,  description  of  the,  133. 

Retractor  muscle  of  the  eye,  descri|»tioo  of 
it,  134. 

Rheumatism,  155. 

Ribbed-home,  advantage  of  being,  226. 

Ribs,  anatomy  of  the,  222,  224. 

Richard  Coeai^de-Lion,  account  of  him 
Arabian  horses,  57. 

Richmond,  Duke  of,  his  method  of  breeding 
good  carriage  horses,  99. 

Riding,  directions  for,  87. 

Ringbone,  the  nature  and  treatment  of,  35  i, 
352 ;  constitutes  unsoundness,  489. 

Roach-backed,  what,  228. 

Roads,  how  affected  by  different  wheels, 
550 ;  how  influencing  the  proper  breadth 
of  the  wheels,  560 ;  the  great  extent  to 
which  they  affect  the  draught,  561 ;  aoft 
and  yielding,  far  more  disadvantageous 
than  rough  ones,  ib. ;  slight  alterations 
in  their  level  advantageous,  ib, ;  hard- 
ness,  the  grand  desideratum  in,  t6.; 
should  be  nearly  flat,  ib, ;  necessity  of 
constant  repairs  and  attention  to  then, 
562  ;  calculation  of  the  degree  by  which 
the  resistance  is  increased  by  bad  ones,  ib. 

Roan  horses,  account  of,  480. 

Roaring,  the  nature  of,  254,  279 ;  cnrioua 
history  of,  255 ;  constitutes  unsoundness, 
487 ;  from  tight  reining,  256;  firom 
buckling  in  crib-biting,  256 ;  treatment 
of,  257. 

Rollers,  cslculationof  the  draught  o^  541  ; 
bow  probably  first  invented  or  brought 
into  use,  ib, ;  comparison  of  their  power 
with  that  of  wheels,  545;  mechanism 
and  principle  of,  543 ;  particular  circum- 
stances in  which  their  use  is  advanta- 
geous, ib, ;  the  weight  moves  with  double 
the  velocity  of  them,  and  therefore  fresh 
rollers  must  be  supplied  in  front,  543 ; 
the  immense  block  of  marble  at  St.  Pe- 
tersbuig,  description  of  its  being  moved 
on  them,  ib. 

Rolling,  danger  of,  and  remedy  for,  452. 

Roman  nose  in  the  horse,  whst,  169. 

Rome,  the  andent  races  at,  15. 

Ronnd-bone,the,  can  scaroelybe  dislocated, 
357. 

Rowels,  manner  of  inserting,  and  thmr 
operation,  515  ;  comparison  between 
them,  blisters,  and  setons,  437. 

Running  away,  method  of  restraining,  448. 

Rupture,  treatment  of,  308 ;  of  this  sus- 
pensory ligament,  252. 

Russian  horse,  account  of  the,  48. 

Rye-grass  considered  m  an  article  of  food, 
470. 
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Saodlss,  the  ancient,  10  ;  the  proper  con- 
struction of,  230  ;  points  of,  ib. 

Saddle- backed,  wha^  227  ;  galls,  treatment 
of,  230. 

Saddling  of  the  colt,  323. 

Safety  coaches,  the  heavy  draught  of,  560. 

Sagacity  of  the  horse,  89. 

Sainfoin  used  as  an  article  of  food,  470. 

Sal  anunoniae,  the  medical  nse  of,  498. 

SaliTa,  its  nature  and  use,  205. 

Salivary  glands,  description  of  the,  205. 

Sallenders,  nature  and  treatment  of,  367. 

Salty  use  of  in  veterinary  practice,  515 ; 
value  of,  mingled  in  the  food  of  ani- 
mals, 469. 

Sandal,  Mr.  Perdvall's,  428. 

Sandcrack,  the  situation  of,  352;  the 
naiture  and  treatment  of,  390 ;  most 
dangerous  when  proceeding  from  tread, 
392  ;  liable  to  return,  unless  the  brittle- 
ness  of  the  hoof  is  remedied,  393 ;  con- 
stitutes  unsoundness,  490. 

Sardinian  horse,  account  of  the,  45. 

Sartorius  muscle,  description  of  the,  355. 

Savin,  dangerous,  291. 

Scapula,  description  of  the,  325. 

Sclerotica,  description  of  the,  128. 

Scouring,  general  treatment  of,  301. 

Secale  cornutum,  the  effect  of,  515. 

Sedatives,  a  list  of  them,  and  their  mode 
of  action,  515. 

Serratus  major  muscle,  description  of  the, 
222,  325,  330. 

Sessamoid  bones,  admirable  use  of  in  ob- 
viating concussion,  346 ;  fracture  of, 
414. 

Setons,  mode  of  introducing,  436 ;  cases  in 
which  they  are  indicated,  ib, ;  comparison 
between  them  and  rowels  and  blisters, 
437. 

Shank-bone,  the,  339. 

Shetland  pony,  description  of  the,  104. 

Shoe,  the  concave-seated,  cut  of,  423  ;  de- 
scribed and  recommended,  422 ;  the  man. 
ner  in  which  the  old  one  should  be  taken 
off,  418  ;  the  putting  on  of  the  shoe,  420 ; 
it  should  be  fitted  to  the  foot,  and 
not  the  foot  to  the  shoe,  420  ;  descrip- 
tion of  the  hinder,  422 ;  the  unilateral, 
or  one  side  nailed  shoe,  424  ;  the  bar 
shoe,  426 ;  the  tip,  426 ;  the  hunting, 
425  ;  the  jointed,  or  expansion,  426. 

Shoeing,  not  necessarily  productive  of  con- 
traction,  386 ;  preparation  of  the  foot 
for,  417  ;  the  principles  of,  418. 

Short-bodied  horses,  when  valuable,  82. 

Shoulder,  anatomical  description  of  the, 
325;  slanting  direction  of  the,  advan- 
tageous, 326,  328  ;  when  it  should  be 
oblique,  and  when  upright,  329 ;  sprain 
of  the,  326  ;  lameness,  method  of  ascer- 
taining, ib,  ;  fracture  of  the,  411. 

Shoulder-blade,  muscles  of  the,  325  j  why 
united  to  the  chest  by  muscle  alone,  ib. ; 
lower  bone  of  the,  description  of,  332  ; 
muscles  of  the,  334. 


Shying,  the  probable  cause  of,  133,  453 ; 
treatment  of,  453  ;  on  coming  out  of  the 
stable,  description  of,  454. 

Side-line,  description  of  the,  430. 

Sight,  the  acute  sense  of,  in  the  horse, 
121. 

Silver,  the  nitrate  of,  an  excellent  caustic, 
499. 

Singeing,  recommendation  of,  476. 

Sinuses  in  the  foot,  necessity  of  following 
them  as  far  as  they  reach,  401. 

Sitfasts,  treatment  of,  230. 

Skeleton  of  the  horse,  description  of  the, 
108. 

Skin,  anatomical  description  of  the,  473  ; 
function  and  uses  of  it,  474,  475  ;  pores 
of  it,  478  ;  when  the  animal  is  in 
health,  is  soft  and  elastic,  475. 

Skull,  anatomical  description  of  the,  111  ; 
arched  form  of  the  roof,  118  ;  fracture 
of  the,  136,  406. 

Smithfield  market,  early  account  of,  56. 

Sledges,  calculation  of  the  draught  of,  539  ; 
description  of  the  mechanism  and  use 
of,  539  ;  where  more  advantageous  than 
wheels,  and  where  very  disadvantageous, 
540 ;  calculation  of  the  power  of,  ib, ; 
their  advantage  in  travelling  over  ice  and 
snow,  541 ;  Esquimaux,  an  account  of 
the,  ib. 

Slipping  the  collar,  remedy  for,  455. 

Smell,  the  sense  and  seat  of,  171 ;  very 
acute  in  the  horse,  ib, 

Snewing,  Mr.,  his  advocacy  of  clipping,  476. 

Soap,  its  use  in  veterinary  practice,  515. 

Soda,  chloride  of,  its  use  in  ulcers,  515 ; 
sulphate  of,  ib. 

Sole,  the  horny,  description  of,  375 ;  de- 
scent of,  ib, ;  proper  form  of,  ib. ;  ma- 
nagement of,  in  shoeing,  376 ;  the  sen- 
sible, ib.,  378 ;  felt  or  leather,  their  use, 
427. 

Solomon  imported  horses  from  Egypt,  5. 

Sore-throat,  symptoms  and  treatment  of, 
252. 

Soundness,  consists  in  there  being  no  dis- 
ease or  alteration  of  structure  that  does 
or  is  lilcely  to  impair  the  usefulness  of 
the  horse,  485 ;  considered  with  reference 
to  the  principal  causes  of  unsoundness, 
486. 

South  American  horse,  description  of  it, 
37  ;  management  of  it,  39. 

Spanish  horse,  description  of  it,  42. 

Spasmodic  colic,  nature  and  treatment  of, 
299. 

Sparin,  blood,  the  nature  and  treatment  of, 
247;  is  unsoundness,  490;  bog,  cause, 
nature  and  treatment  of,  247, 363  ;  bone, 
363;  why  not  always  accompanied  by 
lameness,  364 ;  is  unsoundness,  490. 

Spavined  horses,  the  kind  of  work  they  are 
capable  of,  365. 

Speed,  of  the  horse,  produces  rapid  dimi- 
nution of  power,  529  ;  and  time  of 
labour,  the  most  advantageous  propor- 
p  p 
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tion  of,  529,  530,  581 ;  the  sacrifice  of 
the  horse  in  endeayonring  to  obtaia  it, 
530. 

Speedy.cat,  aocoantof,  341. 

Sphenoid  bone,  description  of  the,  117. 

Spinalis  dorsi  muscle,  description  of  the,229. 

Spine,  description  of  the,  221;  fracture 
of,  408. 

Spleen,  description  of  the,  297,  31 1 . 

Splenios  musde,  description  of  the,  212. 

Splint,  nature  and  treatment  of,  340,  352 ; 
when  constituting  unsoundness,  490 ; 
bones,  description  of  the,  340. 

Sprain  of  the  iMck  sinews,  treatment  of, 
342, 352 ;  sometimes  requires  firing,  344 ; 
any  remaining  thickening  constitutes 
unsoundness,  490 ;  sprain  of  the  shoul- 
der,  326. 

Spring  steel-yard,  the  force  of  traction  illus- 
trated by,  519. 

Springs  to  carriages,  theory  of  their  effect, 
558 ;  with  some  modifications  might  be 
adapted  to  the  heaviest  waggons,  559  ; 
greatadvantagesof,  in  rapid  travelling,  t6.; 
grasshopper,  description  of,  ib,  ;  C,  dis- 
advantages of,  ib. 

Spur,  the  ancient,  11. 

Stables,  dark,  an  occasional  cause  of  in- 
flammation of  the  eye,  165 ;  hot  and 
foul,  a  frequent  one  of  inflammation  of 
the  eye,  165;  ditto,  lungs,  456;  ditto, 
glanders,  181 , 1 82 ;  should  be  iBrge^  com- 
pared with  the  number  of  horses,  457 ; 
the  management  of,  too  much  neglected 
by  the  owner  of  the  horse,  457 ;  the 
ceiling  of,  should  be  plastered,  if  there 
is  a  loft  above,  ib,  ;  should  be  so  con- 
trived that  the  urine  will  run  off,  459  ; 
the  stalls  should  not  have  too  much  de- 
clivity, 459  ;  should  be  sufficiently  light, 
yet  without  any  glaring  colour,  460. 

Staggers,  stomach,  symptoms,  cause,  and 
treatment  of,  138,  471 ;  generally  fatal, 
139  ;  producing  blindDCSS,  141 ;  somfr- 
times  epidemic,  ib,,  mad,  symptoms  and 
treatment,  141. 

Staling,  profuse,  cause  and  treatment  of, 
313. 

Stallion,  description  of  the  proper,  for 
breeding,  317. 

Stamford,  races  first  established  at,  63. 

Starch,  useful  in  superpurgation,  516. 

Stargazer,  the,  213. 

Steam.engine,  comparison  of  the,  with  the 
exertion  of  animal  power  on  railways, 
523;  common  roads,  523;  calculation 
of  the  expense,  522  ;  small,  has  little 
advantage  in  expense  over  horse  power, 
524. 

Steeple-chase,  description  and  censure  of 
it,  86. 

Sternum,  or  breast-bone,  description  of 
the,  223,  331. 

Stifle,  description  of  the,  358;  accidents 
and  diseases  of  the,  360. 

Stirrup,  the  ancient,  11. 


Stomach,  description  of  the,  285,287 ;  tery 
small  in  the  horse,  287;  inflammatioii 
of  the,  288 ;  pump  recommended  in 
apoplexy,  140. 

Stone  in  the  bladder,  symptoms  and  treat- 
ment of,  315  ;  kidney,  814. 

Stoppiogs,  the  best  composition  of,  and 
their  great  use,  516. 

Straddlers,  wheels  so  called,  description  €£, 
553 ;  objection  to  them,  ib.  ;  method  of 
evading  the  law  concerning,  ib. 

Strain,  uniform  and  constant  in  draught, 
bad  consequences  of,  533. 

Strangles,  symptoms  and  treatment  of, 
206 ;  distinguished  from  glanders,  179  ; 
the  importance  of  blistering  eariy  in, 
208. 

Strangury,  produced  by  blistering,  433  ; 
treatment  of,  ib. 

Strawberry  horse,  account  of  the,  480. 

Stringhalt,  nature  of,  151 ;  is  decidedly  un- 
soundness, 153,  490. 

Structure  of  the  horse,  importance  of  « 
knowledge  of,  109. 

Strychnia,  account  of,  516. 

Stylo-mazillaris  muscle,  description  of  the, 
172. 

Sublingual  gland,  description  of  the,  206. 

Submaxillary  glands,  description  of  the^ 
205 ;  artery,  description  of  the,  173. 

Sub-scapulo  hyoideus  musde,  docription 
of  the,  172. 

Suffolk  punch,  description  of  the,  98  ;  ho- 
nesty and  continnanoeof  the  old  breed,  98. 

Sugar  of  lead,  use  of,  511. 

SuUivan,  the  Irish  whisperer,  anecdotes  of 
his  power  over  the  horse,  441  ;  the 
younger,  did  not  inherit  the  power  of 
his  father,  anecdote  of  this,  443. 

Sulphate  of  copper,  use  of  in  veterinary 
practice,  504  ;  iron,  507 ;  magnesia, 
511 ;  zinc,  517. 

Sulphur,  an  excellent  alterative  and  ingre- 
dient  in  all  applications  for  mange, 
516. 

Summering  of  the  hunter,  consideretion 
of,  85. 

Surfeit,  description  and  treatment  of,  481 ; 
importance  of  bleeding  in,  ib. 

Suspensory  ligament,  beautifiil  mechanism 
of  the,  348 ;  rupture  of  the,  ib. ;  sus- 
pensory muscle  of  the  eye,  description 
of  the,  134. 

Swallowing  without  grinding,  449. 

Swedish  horse,  description  of  the,  51. 

Swelled  legs,  cause  and  treatment  of,  367 ; 
most  frequently  connected  with  debi- 
lity, 368. 

Sweetbread,  description  of  the,  297. 

Sympathetic  nerves,  description  of  the, 
121. 

Tail,  anatomy  of  the,  221 ;  fracture  of  the* 

410;  docking,  437  ;  nicking,  438. 
Tar,  its  use  in  veterinary  practice,  516. 
Tares,  a  nutritive  and  healthy  food,  469. 
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Tartar,  cream  of,  513. 

Tartarian  hone,  description  of  the,  33. 

Tazsee  hone,  description  of  the,  33. 

Team,  disadvantages  of  draught  in,  ez- 
plainedy  529 ;  their  united  power  not 
equal  to  the  calculation  of  so  many 
horses,  ib. 

Tears,  the  secretion  and  nature  of  the,  125 ; 
how  conveyed  to  the  nose,  ib. ;  some- 
times shed  by  the  hone  from  pain  and 
grief,  ib. 

Teeth,  description  of  the,  as  connected 
with  age,  194 ;  at  birth,  194 ;  2  months, 
195;  12  months,  195;  18  months, 
196  ;  the  front  sometimes  pushed  out, 
that  the  next  pair  may  sooner  appear, 
and  the  horse  seem  to  be  older  than 
he  is,  197 ;  3  yean,  ib, ;  3i  yean,  198  ; 
4  yean,  ib, ;  4^  yean,  199 ;  5  yean,  ib. ; 
6  yean,  199 ;  7  yean,  200  ;  8  years,  200 ; 
change  of  the,  197  ;  enamel  of  the,  195 ; 
irregular,  inconvenience  and  danger  of, 
202;  mark  of  the,  196;  frauds  prac 
tised  with  regard  to  the,  198  ;  diseases 
of  the,  202. 

Temper  denoted  by  the  eye,  123 ;  by  the 
ear,  121. 

Tempenture,  sudden  change  of,  injurious 
in  its  effect,  456. 

Temporal  bones,  description  of  the,  114. 

Tendons  of  the  leg,  340. 

Tetanus,  symptoms,  causes  and  treatment 
of,  147. 

Thessalian  hones,  account  of,  9. 

Thick  wind,  nature  and  treatment  of,  275, 
278  ;  often  found  in  round- chested 
horses,  276. 

Thigh  and  haunch  bones,  description  of, 
354 ;  form  of,  ib,  ;  should  be  long  and 
muscular,  %b,  ;  description  of  the  muscles 
of  Uie  inside  of  the  upper  bone  of,  354 ; 
do.  of  the  outside,  355  ;  mechanical  cal- 
culation of  their  power,  356. 

Thorough'bred  hones,  the  quality  of  has 
not  degenerated,  67. 

Thorough-pin,  the  nature  and  treatment  of, 
360 ;  is  not  unsoundness,  490. 

Thrush,  nature  and  treatment  of,  400  ;  the 
consequence,  rather  than  the  cause  of 
contraction,  ib, ;  its  serious  nature  and 
consequences  not  suflSdently  considered, 
ib, ;    constitutes  unsoundness,  491. 

Thymus  gland,  the,  231. 

Thyroid  cartilage  of  the  windpipe,  descrip- 
tion of  the,  217. 

Tibia,  account  of  the,  358,  860 ;  fracture 
of,  413. 

Tied  in  below  the  knee,  nature  and  disad- 
vantage of,  342. 

Tinctures,  account  of  the  best,  516. 

Tips,  description  and  use  of,  426. 

Tobacco,  when  used,  517. 

Toe,  bleeding  at  the,  described,  249. 

Ton-^e,  anatomy  of  the,  203  ;  diseases  of, 
204 ;  bladden  along  the  under  part  of, 
205. 


Tonics,  an  account  of  the  best,  517  ;  their 
use  and  danger  in  veterinary  practice,  ib, 

Toorkoman  horse,  description  of,  35. 

Torsion,  the  mode  of  castration  by,  325  ; 
forceps,  description  of,  325. 

Traces,  the  direction  of  them,  very  impor- 
tant in  draught,  531,  532  ;  proper  angle 
of  the,  ib. ;  the  proper  inclination  of 
them,  depending  on  the  kind  of  horse 
and  the  road,  533  ;  they  should  be  in- 
clined downward  on  rough  roads,  ib,  ; 
inclined  downward,  the  same  as  throw- 
ing a  part  of  the  weight  on  the  shafts, 
534 ;  direction  of  them,  rarely  attended 
to,  ib,  ;  the  manner  of  affiiing  them  in 
South  America,  536. 

Trachea,  or  windpipe,  description  of,  218; 
inflammation  of,  253. 

Tracheotomy,  219 ;  operation  of,  220. 

Traction,  the  force  of,  illustrated  by  refer- 
ence to  the  spring  steelyards,  519  ;  the 
proper  line  of,  very  important  in  draught, 
537. 

Trapezius  muscle,  description  of  the,  329. 

Trapezium  bone,  description  of  the,  337. 

Travelling,  different  rate  of,  at  different 
times,  93 ;  comparison  of  rapid  and  slow, 
531. 

Tread,  nature  and  treatment  of,  392  ;  often 
producing  sandcrack  or  quittor,  ib, 

Tredgold,  Mr.,  his  comparison  of  moving 
power  in  draught,  580. 

Tripping,  an  annoying  and  inveterate  habit, 
455. 

Trochanter  of  the  thigh,  description  of  the, 
354. 

Trochlearis  muscle,  the,  135. 

Trotter,  the  performance  of  the  hackney  as 
one,  89. 

Trotting,  cruel  eihibitions  of,  90;  action 
of  the  hone  during,  526;  position  of 
the  limbs  in,  unfaithfully  represented  in 
the  Elgin  marbles,  and  the  church  of  St. 
Mark,  526. 

Turbinated  bones,  description  of  the,  171. 

Turkish  horse,  description  of  the,  36. 

Turner,  Mr.  T.,  on  clipping,  476. 

Turnips,  considered  as  an  article  of  food, 
471. 

Turpentine,  the  best  diuretic,  312;  a  useful 
ingredient  in  many  ointments,  517. 

Tushes,  description  of  the,  198,  199. 

Twitch,  description  of  the,  431. 

Ulcbrs  in  themouth,  treatment  of,  202, 204. 

Ulna,  description  of  the,  333. 

Unguiculata,  a  tribe  of  animals,  107. 

Ungulate,  a  tribe  of  animals,  107. 

Unilateral  shoe,  424. 

Unsoundness,  contraction  does  not  always 
cause  it,  386  ;  being  discovered,  the 
animal  diould  be  tendered,  492  ;  ditto, 
but  the  tender  or  return  not  legally 
necessary,  ib.;  the  horse  may  be  re- 
turned and  action  brought  for  depreciation 
in  value,  but  this   not  advisable,  ib.i 
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medical  means  may  be  adopted  to  cure 
the  hone,  they  are,  however,  better 
declined,  lest  in  an  unfortunate  issue 
of  the  case  they  should  be  misrepre- 
sented, 492. 

Unsteadiness  whilst  mounting,  remedy  for, 
447. 

Urine,  albuminous,  314  ;  bloody,  ib. 

Vastus  muscle,  description  of  the,  355. 
Vatican,  the  obelisk  in  the,  curious  method 

of  moving  it,  545. 
Vehicles  of  draught,  comparison  of  the 

best,  556,  557. 
Veins,  description  of  the,  247 ;  of  the  arm, 

description,  &c.  360 ;  of  the  neck,  ditto, 

215;    of  the  face,  ditto,  172;    of  the 

shoulder,  ditto,  326;    inflammation  of 

the,  treatment  of,  215. 
Velocity,  calculation  of,  529,  531. 
Vena  portarum,  the,  297. 
Verdigris,   an  uncertain  medicine,  when 

given  internally,  504  ;  a  mild  caustic,  ib. 
Vermin,  account  of,  485. 
Vertebrae,  the  dorsal  and  lumbar,  221. 
Vertebrated  animals,  what,  106. 
Vices  of  horses,  account  of  the,  440. 
Vicious  to  clean,  a  bad  habit  that  should 

be  conquered,  448  ;  to  shoe,  a  bad  habit 

that  may  also  be  conquered,  ib» 
Vinegar,   its  use  in  veterinary  practice, 

495. 
Vines,  Mr.,  his  use  of  the  Spanish  fly  in 

glanders,  502. 
Viper,  account  of  the  bite  of,  290. 
Vision,  theory  of,  130. 
Vitreous  humour  of  the  eye,  account  of  the, 

133. 
Vitriol,  bluOf  use  of,  in  veterinary  practice, 

504. 

Waggon  horse,  the,  98. 

Waggons,  inferior  horses  may  be  used  in 
them,  compared  with  carts,  655  ;  horses 
drawing,  not  so  fatigued  as  in  carts,  555 ; 
require  fewer  drivers,  and  are  not  so 
liable  to  accidents,  ib, ;  with  inferior 
roads  and  ordinary  horses  preferable  to 
carts,  «&. ;  with  large  fi-ont  wheels,  ad- 
vantage df  554;  particularly  with  two 
horses  abreast,  ib.  ;  reason  why  they 
have  more  dniught  than  two-wheeled 
carts,  556. 

Walking,  movement  of  the  legs  in,  527 ; 
different  when  drawing  a  load^  t5. 

Walleyed  horses,  what,  131 ;  whether  they 
become  blind,  45. 

War-horse,  description  of  the  ancient,  57. 

Warbles,  treatment  of,  230. 

Warranty,  the  form  of  a,  491 ;  breach  of, 
how  established,  ib. ;  no  price  will  imply 
it,  ib. ;  when  there  is  none,  the  action 
must  be  brought  on  ground  of  fraud,  ib. 

Warts,  method  of  getting  rid  of,  484. 

Washing  of  the  heels,  productive  of  grease, 
371. 


Washy  horses,  description  and  treatment 
of,  303. 

Wasps,  treatment  of  the  sting  of,  290. 

Water,  generally  given  too  sparingly,  472 ; 
management  of  on  a  journey,  ib. ;  the 
difference  in  eiEect,  between  hard  and 
soft,  ib.  ;  spring,  principally  ii^urions 
on  account  of  its  coldness,  ib, ;  stomach 
of  the  horse,  the,  295. 

Water  farcy,  nature  and  treatment  of, 
187. 

Water  conveyance,  smallnesa  of  power 
required  in,  538 ;  resistance  to,  increases 
with  the  square  of  the  velocity,  539 ; 
power  to  be  exerted  in,  increases  «b  the 
cube  of  the  velodty,  ib, 

Water-dropwort,  poisonous,  291 ;  hemlock, 
poisonous,  ib. ;  parsley,  poisonous,  ib. 

Wax  used  in  charges  and  plasters,  517. 

Weakness  of  the  foot,  what,  403. 

Weaving  indicating  an  irritable  temper, 
and  no  care  for  it,  456. 

Weight,  calculation  of  the  power  of  the 
horse  to  overcome,  97,  525,  528. 

Wellesley  Arabian,  account  of  the,  72. 

Welsh  pony,  description  of  the,  103. 

Wheat,  considered  as  food  for  the  horse, 
467,  471 ;  inconvenience  and  danger  of 
it,  467. 

Wheels,  the  principle  on  which  they  act 
explained,  518 ;  efiect  of  increasing  the 
diameter  of  the,  560 ;  no  record  of  the 
time  of  their  invention,  545 ;  spoked, 
known  to  Homer,  ib, ;  little  improvement 
of  the  principle  of,  from  tlus  earliest 
times,  ib.\  principle  of,  on  a  level  sur- 
face, 546 ;  theory  of  the  degree  of  friction 
attending  them,  547  ;  fricUonrof  on  the 
axle,  dependent  on  the  material  employed, 
ib, ;  consideration  of  the  various  forms 
of,  549  ;  dishing  of,  described,  550 ;  ad- 
vantages of,  ib,  ;  conical  and  flat,  calcu- 
lation between  tiie  effects  of,  555,  562 ; 
obliquely  placed,  ill  consequences  of, 
551 ;  narrow  and  broad,  comparison  be- 
tween, 550 ;  eonical,  strange  degree  of 
friction  and  dragging  with,  551 ;  travel- 
ling grindstones,  551 ;  cylindrical,  the 
best  form,  t5. ;  description  of,  and  proper 
rounding  of  the  edges,  553 ;  but  influ- 
enced by  the  state  of  the  road,  ib. ;  hind, 
should  follow  the  precise  track  of  the 
fore  ones,  ib,  ;  considered  as  to  their 
effect  on  the  road,  553 ;  straddlers, 
description  qf,  and  their  effsct,  553; 
proper  breadth  of,  in  proportion  to  the 
load,  554 ;  with  cast-iron  naves,  554  ; 
size  of,  ib, ;  advantage  of  Urge  front 
ones,  ib.f  should  have  the  spokes  so 
arranged  as  to  present  Aemaelvea  against 
the  greatest  force,  558. 

Wlieezer,  description  of  the,  279 ;  is  un- 
sound, 487. 

Whipping,  sound,  cruelty  of,  97. 

Whisperer,  the,  anecdotes  of  his  power 
over  the  horse,  441. 
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Whistler,  deicription  of  the,  279 ;  is  un- 
sound, 487. 

White  Turk,  account  of  the,  64. 

White  lead,  use  of,  511 ;  vitriol,  its  use  in 
yelerinary  practice,  517. 

Wild  horse,  description  of  the,  34,  37. 

William  the  Conqueror,  improTement  ef- 
fected in  the  English  horse  by  him,  55. 

Wind,  broken,  nature  and  treatment  of, 
276 ;  galls,  description  and  treatment  of, 
344,  352 ;  ditto,  unsoundness  when  they 
cause  lameness,  or  are  likely  to  do  so,  491 ; 
thick,  nature  and  treatment  of,  275. 

Windpipe,  description  of  the,  218 ;  should 
be  prominent  and  loose,  219. 

Windhsucking,  nature  of,  and  remedy  for, 
451. 

Withers,  description  of  the,  211,  228; 
high,  advantage  of,  228 ;  fistulous,  treat- 
ment of,  229. 


Work  of  the  horse,  should  not  exceed  six 

hours  per  diem,  529,  530. 
Worms,  different  kinds,  and  treatment  of, 

307. 
Wounds  in  the  feet,  treatment  of,  396. 

Xenophon,  his  account  of  the  horse,  14. 

Yellows,  symptoms  and  treatment  of  the, 

310. 
Yew,  the  leaves  of,  poisonous,  291. 

Zinc,  its  use  in  medicine,  517. 
Zoological    classification    of    the    horse, 

106. 
Zygomatic  arch,  reason  of  the  strong  oon- 

struction  of  the,  114. 
Zygomaticus  muscle,  desoriptiou  of  the, 

172. 


THE   END. 
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